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2 ALANT Hus, Ig 
2 onow-drop. | 
The Characters are; 

7. he Sheath of the Flaw: 


compreſs 7: es opens 2 ddeabays, FRE 
becomes a dry Skin: the Flower has 
three oblong concave Petals, which 
Spread open, and are equal: in the 
Middle is fituated the NeQtarium, 
which is cylindrical, obtuſe, and bor- 
dered © in the Centre of the Flier is 
ſituated the Pointal, attended by *fix 
Stamina: the Pointal afterward be- 
cames an oval Capſule, having three 
Cells, which are full of roundiſh 
Seeds. 

This Plant, as alſo - the great 
Snow-drop, was by Dr. 7 ournefort 

Vol. II. 


compound Name, Dr. 


with Snow. 


G. A 


| ranged together under be Title of 
Narciſſoleuccium; 3 being a 
innæus has 

altered it to this of Galanthus; and 
has ſeparated the great Snow - drop 
from this, and given the ſimple 
Name of Leucoium to that Genus. 

The Species are; 

. GaranTavs. Lin. Hort. Cf. 
The Common Snow drop. 

2. GaLaNTHVUs flore pleno. The 
double Snow-drop. 

Theſe Flowers are valued for their 
early Appearance in the Spring; for 
they uſually flower in Fanzary, 
when the Ground is often covered 
The ſingle Sort comes 
out the firſt; and though the Flow- 
ers are but ſ mall, yet when they are 

15 in 
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in Bunches, ey make a very pret- 


of Appe pearance: therefore theſe Roots fil 
d not be f lanted fingle, as is 


ſometimes practiſed by way of 
_ Edging to Borders; for when they 


2 diſpoſed, they make very 


Liſe Appearance. But when there 
are twenty or more Roots growing 


in a cloſe Bunch, the Flowers have 
u very good Effect: and as theſe 


Flowers thrive well under Trees or 
Hedges, they are very proper to 
Plant on the Sides of Wood-walks, 
and in Wilderneſs-quarters; where, 
if they are ſuffered to remain undiſ 
turbed, the Roots will multiply 


wo TER 
"A a 
1 exceedingly. 


GALE. Via. Myrica. 


1 > 5 >, 
=. GALEGA, Goat's-rue. 
77 * ay FS 


The ChataSers are; 


"= It hath à perennial Root: the 
Leaves {grow by Pairs, faſten d to 


Mid- rib, terminating in an odd Lobe: 
the Flower is of the papilionaccous 
Kind, conſiſting of à Standard, the 
Wings, and the Keel: the "= 5} 
becomes a ling taper Pod, which is 
filled with oblong kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The FHpecies are; 

. Galtca vulgaris, floribus cœ- 


1 C. B. Common Goat' 8-rue, | 


with blue Flowers. 

2. Ga SA wulgaris, floribus pe- 
nitus candicantibus. C. B. Common 
Goat's-rue, with white Flowers. 

3. CaAtkca Sulgaris, floribus ex 
eexrulco purpureis. C. B. Common 
Goat's - rue, with blutſh- Purple 
Flowers. 

4. GALECOA African, floribus 


majoribus, & filiguis craffioribus. 


Journ. African Goat's-rue, with 
krge Flowers, and thick Pods. 

5. GEN Americana, foliis ſub. 
 rotundis, floribus coccincis. Houft. 


American Goat's-rue, with roundiſh 


Leaves, and ſcarlet Flowers. 
6. GaLtca Americana fruteſcens, 


fore purpureo, foliis ſericeis. Plum. 
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There are pos * "RE Vaiieties 
of this Plant, which are preſerved in 
curious Botanic Gardens abroad; 


but theſe here mentioned are the 
chief Sorts we have at preſent in 
England. : 


The firſt of theſe Plants is WS; 
gated in Gardens for medicinal Uſe ; 
and the ſecond and third Sorts are 


only Varieties of the firſt, from 


which tbey only differ in the Colour 


of their Flowers; and are, for Va- 


riety, preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens: but the fourth Sort is a 
diſtin& Species, having much larger 


Leaves, Flowers, and Pods. > 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by parting of 
their Roots. The beſt Seaſon for 
ſowing their Seeds is in the Begin- 
ning of March, in a light Soil, and 
an open eee and when the 
Plants are come up, you ſhould - 
either hoe between them to deſtroy 
the Weeds (as is practiſed for Onions, 


Carrots, &e. ), or elſe pull out the 


Weeds with your Hands, cutting 
down, or pulling up, the Plants, 
where they are too cloſe to each 
other, that thoſe left may have 


room to get Strength; and ſo from 


time to time, as the Weeds come 
up, you muſt be very careful to de- 


ſtroy them; as alſo to cut up, or 


draw out, the Plants, where they 
are too thick; for they ſhould not 
be left cloſer than eight or nine 
Inches Diſtance from each other. 
The ſecond Vear theſe Plants will 
flower, and produce ripe Seeds: but 
if you intend to continue your Plants 
for Uſe, you ſhould cut off the 
Herb when it is in Flower, and not 
permit it to ſtand until it ſeeds; 
which very often cauſes the Plants 
to decay. Theſe Roots may alſo 
be parted into ſmall Heads in Au- 

' tumn, 
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tumn for Increaſe :. but the ſeedling 
Plants are much preferable to theſe 
Off-ſets; ſo that the beſt way is to 
propagate this Plant by Seeds. 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by 
the late curious Botaniſt Dr. William 
Houſtoun, at Campechy, from whence 


he ſent the Seeds into Europe. 5 


Plant is an Annual, .and muft be 


| raiſed on an Hot-bed early in the 


Spring, and. plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; and 
when the Plants come up, and are 
fit to tranſplant, they muſt be treated 
as hath been directed for other ten- 
der annual Plants, which are kept 


in the Bark ſtove. With this Ma- 


nagement they will flower in July, 
and in September they will perfect 
their Seeds, and the Plants will ſoon 
after er... 

The fixth Sort is alſo a Native of 
America, and was diſcovered By Fa- 
ther Plumier. This is alſo propa- 
oated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
{own on an Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 


they muſt be tranſplanted, and treat- 


ed as other tender Plants from the 
ſame Country : it ſhould remain in 
the Tan-bed the firſt Year, and af- 


terward may be placed in a mode- 


rate Stove in Winter, and in Summer 


muſt have free open Air. 
GALENIA. SR 
The Title of this Genus was given 


to it by Dr. Linnæus, from the fa- 


mous Phyſician Galen. 
The Characters are; 
The Flanver is apetalous: the En- 


| palement is ſmall, and cut into four 


Segments : in the Go entre i; fituated 


the Pointal, attended by eight ſlender 


Stamina: the Empalement afteraward 
turns to a roundiſb Pod, or Seed. veſſel, 
having two Cells, containing tauo ob- 


long angular Seeds. 


There is but one Species of this 
Genys at preſent known; wis. 
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GaLE NIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff Lo 
ſhrubby Galenia. E 


This is a low ſhi abby Plant, _ 


growing above three Feet high: it 


is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought into the 
Gardens in Holland. There is very 


little Beauty in the Plant; for the 


Flowers are very ſmall, and 'fome- 
what like thoſe of the Blite, having 
no Petals; and the Empalement is of 


an herbaceous Colour. This Plant 


had the Name of Sherardia given to 
it by, Pontedera, the Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Padua, in Honour to Dr. 
William Sherard, a famous Botaniſt; 
but Monſieur Vaillant of Paris hav 
ing applied that Name to another 


Genus of Plants, Dr. Linnæus has 


given it chis. e 
This Plant will not live throught 
the Winter in the open Air in Eng- 
land; ſo muſt be placed in the Green- 
houſe with other hardy ExoticPlants, 
where it may have a large Share of 
Air in mild Weather; for it only re- 
quires to be protected from Froft. 
In the Summer it may be expoled in 
the open Air with other Plants of 
the ſame Country; in dry Weather 
it muſt be frequently. watered, This 
may be propagated by Cuttings, 
which, if planted during any of the 
Summer-months, and watered fre- 
quently, will take Root in about five 
or fix Weeks z and may then be 
treated as is directed for the old 
Plants. 35 8 105 | 

GALEOPSIS, Stinking Dead- 
nettle. 8. 4 A 
The Characters ars; 


It hath a labiated Flower of axe 


fingle Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip is hollow 
like a Spoon ; but the Under one is di- 
wid.d into three Segments, the middle 
Part being large: the Cup of the 
Flaaver is funnel ſhaped, dd divided 
into five Parti; and each Fhaver is 
ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 
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The Species are; „ 6 hats 

1. Gal EOrs is e Gente 
viſcoſa. Boerh. Ind. alt. Narrow- 
leav'd viſcous ſtinking Dead-nettle 
of Can. 

2. GaLEOSsTSs procerior fœtida ſpi- 
cata. Journ. Common Hedge: nettle. 

3. GAL EOS Is, five Urtica iners, 


Kore luteo. F; B. Yellow Archangel, 


or Dead-nettle. 


4. GaLtoys1s procerior fetidiſſi- 
ma, ſpica longiſima alba. Michel. 
The moſt ſtinking taller Hedge-net- 
tle, with a long white Spike. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of the 
Iſland of Candia, and ſome other 
Places in the Lewant ; and is too ten- 
der to live in the open Air in Eng- 
land, except in very mild Winters. 
This Sort is of very humble Growth, 
ſeldom rifing a Foot high : the 
Branches are very ſlender, which are 
N with a few very narrow 

eaves, which are thinly diſpoſed 
on them. The Flowers grow from 
the Wings of the Leaves, and are of 
a dirty white Colour: the whole 
Plant is very viſcous, and ſmells like 
Bitumen. This may be propagated 


by ſowing the Seeds on a Bed of 


light Earth in the Spring; and, when 


the Plants are ſtrong enough to re- 


move, ſome of them ſhould be plant- 
ed in Pots, that they may be ſhel- 
tered in the Winter; and others may 
be planted in warm Borders, where, 
if the Winter proves favourable, or 
the Plants are defended from ſevere 
Froſt, they may be preſerved. 

This may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in June or July; and if they are 
ſhaded from the Sun in warm Wea- 
en and duly watered, they will 

ke Root in ſix Weeks time, and may 
— be treated as the ſeedling Plants: 
if the Plants, in Pots, are placed 
under an Hot-bed-frame in theWin- 


ter, where they may enjoy the open 


Air in mild Weather, and only co- 
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vered when there is Froſt, they will 


ſucceed better, than if they are treat- 


ed more tenderly. 
Tune ſecond and third Sorts grow 


wild by the Side of Banks, and in 


the Woods, in moſt Parts of Fng- 
land: therefore are not admitted into 


Gardens; for they ſpread greatly 
by their creeping- Roots, and be- 


come very -troubleſome Weeds in 
Gardens: 

The fourth Sort is a Native in 
Italy, from whence the Seeds have 
been ſent to ſeveral Botanic Gardens, 
where it is preſerved for the ſake of 
Variety : but as this ſpreads at the 
Root, it is not proper for a Garden; 
for it will be as troubleſome to de- 
ſtroy, where it has been permitted 
to grow, as either of the Enghijo 
Kinds. | 

GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS. 
Vide Praſium. | 
_ GALLIUM, Ladies. bedftra, or 
Cheeſe-rennet. 

The Characters are; 

It is a Plant of the flellate Kind: 
the Leaves, which are neither rough 
nor nappy, are produced at the Joints 


of the Stalks, five or fix in Number, 


in a radiant N the Flower Cons 
fiſts of one Leaf, which is expanded 
toward the Upper-part, and divided 
into ſeveral Segments: each of theſe 
Flowers are n by two naked 


Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1 Gauirum luteum. C. B. Yel- 
low Ladies- bedſtraw. 
2. Gallun rabrum. C. B. Red 
Ladies bedſtraw. 


3. Gallium nigro-purpureum te- 


nuifolium. Col. Narrow. leav'd moun- 


tain Ladies - bedfiraw, with dark- 
purple Flowers. 

4. GaLtium ſaxatile, en 70 
liv. Boce. Rar. Ladies-bedſtraw of 
the Rocks, with a glaucous Leaf. 


6. GaLr 


— 
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F. Gatti ſaxatile, glabro - 

lio. Boce. Rar. 
the Rocks, with a ſmooth Leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Plants (which is 


Ladies-bedſtraw of 


the Sort commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine) is very common in moiſt Mea- 
dows, and in Paſture-grounds, in ſe- 
veral Parts of England: the other 
Varieties are preſerved in curious 
Botanic. Gardens ; but as they are 
Plants of very little Beauty, and are 
ſubject to ſpread very far, and over- 
run whatever Plants grow near them, 
they are ſeldom cultivated in other 
Gardens. 

"Theſe Sorts may any of them be 
propagated by parting their Roots, 
which ſpread and increaſe very faſt, 
either in the Spring, or Autumn, 
and will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, eſpecially the firſt Sort : 
the other Sorts require a drier Soil, 


but will all grow in any Situation. 


GARIDELLA [This Plant was 
ſo named by Dr. Tournefort, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Garidel, who was Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at Aix in Pro- 
vence ]. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a roſe-fhaped Flower, con- 
filing of ſeveral Petals, which are 
bifid, and ranged in a circular Order; 
from whoſe many-leav'd Cup riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
Head compoſed of many oblong Pods, 
which open length-ways, and are full 


of roundiſh Seeds. 


We know but one Species of this 
Plant; vi. 

GaLa 2 tenuiſſime * 
6 5. Tourn. Garidella with very nar- 
row-divided Leaves. 

This Plant is very near akin to 
the Nigella, or Fenel - flower; to 
which Genus it was placed by the 


Writers on the Subject of Botany be- 


A 


fore Dr. Tournefort ; and was by him 


ſeparated from it, as differing 1 in che 
F erm of the Flower. p 


flore Tutzo. Tourn. 
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It grows wild m Candy, and on 
Mount Baldus in [aly, as alſo in 
Provence, where . it was diſcovered 
by Dr. Garidel, who ſent the Seeds 
to Dr. Tournefort, for the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. 

This is an annual plant, whoſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Spring, 
on a Bed or Border of freſh light 
Earth, where the Plants are deſigned 
to remain (for they ſeldom thrive, if 
they are tranſplanted) : when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; and 
where they are too cloſe, they muſt 
be thinned, leaving them about four 
or five Inches apart; and as they 
grow up, they muſt conſtantly be 
kept clear from Weeds, which, if 
ſuffer'd to grow among the Plants, | 
will ſoon overbear and deſtroy 
them. In June theſe Plants will. 
flower, and in Auguſt the Seeds will 
ripen; which, if permitted to fall, 
will come up in Autumn, and theſe 
Plants will flower early in the Sum- 
mer, whereby good Seeds may be 
always obtained. 

GENISTA, Spaniſb Broom. 

The Characters are; 

It hath very pliant Branches : the 
Leaves are placed alternately, ar in 
Whorles : the, Flowers are of the pea- 
Bloom Kind, which are ſucceeded by 


ſmooth Pods, containing ſeveral kid- 


nip ſpaped Seeds in each. 

4 £6 Species are ; : 

1. GENISTA JUNCEA. FJ. B. The 
yellow Spaniſb Broom. 

2. GenisTa hortenfis major Inf: 
tanica. Vir, Luſi it. The greater Por- 
tugal Broom, 

3. GenisTa Hiſpanica Pia. * | 
ratiſſima. Tourn, Moſt ſweet-ſcented 
low Spani/p Broom. 

a. Grxisra Luſitanica, par 
Portugal Broom, 
with 2 a ſmall yellow Flower. 


114 5. GEXIS rA 


G E. 


* 


C. B. P. Green- wood, or Dy 
weed, or Wood-waxen. . 
6. GenisTa tinforia Auſtriaca 
maxima. Boerb. Greater Auſtrian 
Dyers-weed. or Wood-waxen. 
7. GrnisTaA tindoria Germanica, 
foliis anguſtioribus. C. B. P. German 
Dyers-weed, or Wood-waxen, with 
narrow Leaves. ö 

8. GenisTa tindoria fruteſcens, 
foliis incanis, C. B. P. Shrubby 
Dyers-weed, with hoary Leaves. 
9. GenisrtTa finctoria Luſitanica 
maxima. Piurna Luſitanorum. Tourn. 
Great Portugal Dyers- weed, called 
Piurna by the Portugueſe. 

10. GenisTa tindoria latifolia 


Lucen fis. Tourn, Broad-leav'd Dyers- 


weed of Lucca. 
11. GenisTaA humilior Pannonica. 
Tourn. Lower Broom of Pannonia. 
12. GewisTa ramoſa, foliis hype- 
rici. 
with St. John-wort- leaves. | 
13. GentsTA JUNCEA, fore plena. 
The Spani Broom, with a double 
Flower. 9h 
14. Gen1sTa Africana fruteſcens, 
ruſci anguſtis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby 


African Broom, with narrow But- 


chers- broom-leaves. 
15. GexrsTa Africana arbore- 
Seens, argentea lanugine pubeſcens. 
Oldenl. Tree-like African Broom, 
covered with a filvery Down. 

16. GenisTa Africana fruteſeens 


ſpicata purpurea, foliis anguſtiff- 


mis. Oldenl. Purple ſpiked ſhrubby | 


African Broom, with very narrow 
Leaves. 

17. GenisTA Africana fruteſi ens 
fpicata, laricis foliis. Oldenl. Spiked 
ſhrubby African Broom, with Larch- 
tree- leaves. | | 

18. GenisTaA Africana fruteſcens 
capitata, laricis foliis. Oldenl. Head- 
ed African ſhrubby Broom, with 
Larch-tree-Jeaves. 


5. GenisTA tinforia Germanica. 


C. B. P. Branching Broom, 
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The firſt of theſe Plants is very 


common in the Nurferies near Lon- 


don, and is generally ſold by the Gar- 
deners amongſt other flowering 
Shrubs for Wilderneſs - quarters; 
where, by its long Continuance in 
Flower, together with its Sweetneſs, 
it affords an equal Pleaſure with moſt 
other flowering Shrubs. | 

'The ſecond Sort ſeems to be only 
a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
differs only in Size: the Flowers of 
this Sort are alſo much larger and 
ſweeter. War 

The third Sort was formerly in 
the Eagliſb Gardens; but has been 
loft fince the ſevere Froſt of 1740. 
but there are ſome young Plants 
which have been raiſed from Seeds, 


which were procured from Spain; ſo 


that this Sort may in time be more 
plenty in England. ' 

The fourth Sort has alſo been 
propagated in plenty, from ſome 
Seeds which came from Portugal; 
but this is not ſo beautiful as the 
former Sorts. SP 

The fifth Sort is very common in 
many Parts of England, where it is 
generally found upon ſtrong clayey 
Lands : this creeps by the Root ; ſo 
will ſoon ſpread over Ground it 
likes: this is gathered for the Uſe 
of the Dyers ; from whence it had 
the Name of Dyers-weed. 

The fxth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts are Varieties of the laſt ; from 
which they differ in their Growth, 
and the Breadth of their Leaves. | 

The ninth Sort grows much larger 


than either of the former; and con- 


tinues much longer in Flower; this 
doth not creep by the Root; ſo de- 
ſerves a Place among other Shrubs. 
The tenth Sort is of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above wa 
Feet and an half high : but as this 
Sort flowers very late in the Year, 
when few other Shrubs are in Beauty, 


K 


zs to need no 


den: this commonly flowers in Oo+ 
ber ; and if the Seaſon. is not very 
ſevere, will continue in Beauty all 
November; and at that Seaſon, the 
Branches are loaded with yellow 
Flowers. | 3 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are alſo low Shrubs, which may be 
admitted to make up the Variety in 
Plantations of Shrubs, for their green 
Appearance through the Year : and 
although their Flowers are not "erp 


beautiful, yet, by the Contraſt which 


they make with the other Shrubs, 
they will ſet off the Plantation. 


All theſe twelve Sorts are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 


Winters in the open Air, except the 
third Sort, which is apt to ſuffer in 


very hard Froſt ; though in the or- 


dinary Winters this Sort will live 
abroad, eſpecially if it is planted in 
a ſheltered Situation: but as it is 
liable to be deſtroyed by hard Froſt, 
a Plant or two ſhould be ſheltered in 
Winter to preſerve the Kind, 

The thirteenth Sort is a Variety 
of the firſt, which has been acciden- 
tally produced from Seeds, in ſome 
of the Gardens in Germany ; but at 
preſent it is rare in England: this 


may be propagated by inarching it 


upon the common Sort, or by lay; 

down the Branches : but the firſt Me- 
thod is the ſureſt to obtain good 
Plants. This doth not produce Seeds; 
or if there were any, the Plants ſo 


EN would rarely happen to 


have double Flowers. 

are all propagated by Seeds, which 
may be ſown in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of freſh light Earth, and treated 
in the ſame way as is commonly pra- 
Etiſed for raiſing of the Spazi/h 
Broom ; which is ſo well known, 
Inſtructions in this 


Place, 


it merits a Place in every good Gar- 


open Air by degrees. 


The other Sorts before- mentioned 
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apt to ſend out long tough firingp 


Roots, which run deep into the 


Ground ; therefore, if they are. not 


tranſplanted young, they frequently 


miſcarry ; for they bave few Fibres 
to their Roots; fo that when they 
have ſtood long in any Place, the 
Roots will have ſtruck deep into the 
Ground, which muſt be cut or torn 
off in tranſplanting ; and this is com- 


monly their Deſtruction. 


The fourteenth, fifteenth, fax- 
teenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth 
Sorts are Natives of Africa; moſt 
of them grow near the Cape of Good 
Hope : theſe are too tender to live in 
the open Air in Winter ſo are pre- 
ſerved in Green-houſes ; but they 
are moſt of them very rare in Eng+ 
land at preſent. | 2 
Theſe may all be propagated b 
Seeds, which muſt 5 ig nine 


very moderateHot-bed in the Spring; 


and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould have as much free Air as the 
Seaſon will permit to be given them 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak: 


as ſpon as the Plants are 


enough to remove, they ſhould be 
planted each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth; and if the Pots 
are plunged into a very temperate 
Hot-bed, where the Plants may be 
ſhaded until they have taken Root, 
it will be the ſafeſt Method ; and 
then they ſhould be inured to the 
In the Sum- 
mer-time theſe Plants may be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation ; but 
in Winter they ſhould be placed in 


a good Green-houſe, where, in mild 


Weather, they ſhould have as much 
free Air admitted to them as poſſi- 
ble; for if they are ſhut up too cloſe, 
and the Air excluded from them, 
they are very apt to grow mouldy, 
and then tkeir Branches will decay. 


The 
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© The third Year from the Seed, 
the Plants will flower very ſtrong, 
and continue ſo to do every Year 
after ; and then they make a fine 
Appearance among other Exotic 
Plants : and as they are green all the 
Year, they may deſerve to be pre- 
ſerved as much as moſt other Green- 
houſe Plants. | 

Theſe Plants will grow ſeven or 


eight Feet high; and if they are 
trained up to have clear Stems, while 


they are young, they may afterward 
be formed to have regular good 


Heads ; for they are very manage- 


able, efpecially when they are young : 
and where care 1s taken of them to 
form them handſ{@mely, they will 
make a much better Appearance in 
the Green-houſe, during the Win- 
ter ſeaſon. | | 

. GENISTA SPINOSA, The Furz, 
Whins, or Gorſe. Yide Ulex. 

GENTIANA, Gentian or Fell- 
wort. 
The CHaradters are; 

The Leawes grow by Pairs oppoſite 
to each other : the Cup of the Flower 
conſiſis of one membraneous Leaf : the 
Flower confiſts of one Leaf, and is 


ſhaped like a Cup, being cut into four, 


fe, or more Segments: it is ſucceeded 

a membranous oval-ſhaped Fruit, 
ending in a ſharp Paint, opening length- 
wiſe into tauo Parts, and containing 
many flat roundiſh Seeds, which are 
border'd with a leafy Rim. | 

The Species are; 

1. GER TIANA major lutea. C. B. 
P. The great Gentian, with yellow 
Flowers. : 
2. GenTiana aſclepiadis folio. 
C. B. P. Gentian with a Swallow - 
wort-leaf. 

3. GenTiana Alpina, fore magno. 
J. B. Large - flower'd Gentian of 
the Alps, commonly called Gentia- 
nella. | 


4. GenTiana cruciata. C. B. P. 
Croſs-wort Gentian,  _ 
5. GenTiaNa anguſiifolia autum- 


nalis major. C. B. P. Great autum- 
nal Gentian, or Calathian Violet. 


There are feveral other Sorts af 


Gentian, ſome of which are Natives 
of England, and others are Inhabit- 
ants of the Alps, and other cold 


mountainous Parts of Europe: but 


as they are Plants which are rarely 
tamed, ſo as to thrive well in Gar- 
dens, eſpecially near London, I ſhall 
paſs them over in this Place, and pro- 


ceed to the Culture of thoſe here in- 


ſerted, all of which are worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. 

The firſt Sort, which is the true 
Gentian, whoſe Root is uſed in Me- 
dicine, is an Inhabitant of the Moun- 
tains near Geneva, and the Paſtures 
of the Alps and Pyrenees : this Plant 
is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; 
for if it be kept long out of the 
Ground, it rarely grows. The beſt 
Method is, to ſow the Seeds in a 


large Pot filled with light undung'd 


Earth, covering them about a Quar- 


ter of an Inch thick with the {ame 


light Earth ; then place the Pots in 
the Shade, where they may remain 
until Nowember, at which time you 
may remove them into a Place where 
they may have the morning Sun : in 
this Situation they may remain till 
March following ; by which time 
the young Plants will appear above- 
ground: you muſt then remove the 


Pots again into a ſhady Place, where 


they ſhould remain all the Summer- 
ſeaton, obſerving to clear them from 
Weeds, as alſo to water them in dry 


Weather, which will greatly pro- 


mote their Growth. The Autumn 
following they will be fit to tranſ- 


Plant; at which time you ſhould 
prepare a ſhady moiſt Border, that 
ſhould 
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ſhould be well dug and looſened ; 
then ſhake the Earth out of the Pots, 
by which means you will the more 
readily take them out without hurt- 
ing their Roots. The Diſtance they 
ſhould be allowed, if deſigned to re- 
main for good, muſt be fourteen 
Inches ſquare: but if they are in- 
tended to be removed again, four or 
ſix Inches will be ſufficient. In plant- 
ing them, you muſt obſerve to make 
deep Holes; ſo that the Roots, 
which generally grow long, may be 
placed full as deep as they are in 
Length, that no Part may appear 


above-ground : nor ſhould they be 


bent at- the Bottom, which would 
check their downright Growth, and 
greatly injure them. The belt Sea- 
ſon to tranſplant them is in the Be- 
ginning of October, juſt as they be- 
gin to drop their Leaves: for as 
theſe Plants are Natives of cold 


Countries, if they remain till after 


Chriſtmas unremoved, they will be- 
in to ſhoot; therefore it will be un- 
fe to tranſplant them after. 
In about five or ſix Years time, 
if the Plants thrive well, and are not 
_ diſturbed, they will begin to flower, 
and will produce good Seeds; fo 
that it will not be difficult to have 
them in great Plenty: but as it is 
hardly worth cultivating for medi- 
cinal Uſe, it being generally im- 
ported hither at a very moderate 
Price, the Beauty thereof 1s not ſuch 
as would recommend the having it 
in great Quantities, though a few of 
them will do 
Vane: *. | 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are 
at preſent very uncommon in Erg- 
land, and only to be found in ſome 
curious Gardens ; theſe are both of 


them very pretty Ornaments to a . 


Garden 2 they Are propagated by 
| parting their Roots in Autumn, and 


very well to make a 
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require a pretty ſtrong Soil, and a 
ſhady Situation. I 
The third Sort was formerly more 
common in the Gardens near London 
than it is at preſent; but in ſome 
old Country Gardens it is ſtill fre- 
quently to be met with: this is a 
very beautiful Plant, and well worth 
propagating : it is increaſed by part. 
ing the Roots in Autumn. Theſe 
Plants require a ſtrong, moiſt, cool 
Soil, and ſhould be planted where 
they may have only the morning 
Sun ; for if they are too much ex- 
poſed to Heat, they are very ſubje& 
to decay; nor do they care to be 
often tranſplanted, which will alfo 
make them poor and weak: and 1 
am apt to believe, that this has"oc- 
caſioned their preſent Scarcity near 
London, where People are too apt to 
part and divide Plants often, 'in or- 
der to increaſe them, and thereby fre- 
quently deſtroy their whole Stock. + 

The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of the North, as in Tork- 
ſhire, Cumberland, and Northumber- 
land; and is equal to any of the 
above-mentioned Kinds for Beauty; 
but is rarely to be found near Len- 
don. The Roots of this Plant may 
be brought from the Places of its na- 
tural Growth, and planted in a cool 
moiſt, .undung'd Soil, where it will 
grow, provided it be not under the 
Drip of Trees, which this Plant by 
no means cares for; nor ſhould it 
be often removed, but ſuffered to re- 
main (as was ſaid above); by which 
means it will thrive, and produce 
beautiful Flowers. 

GENTIANELLA. Vide Gen- 
tiana. S £ 

GERANIUM, Crane's-bill. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, for the moſt part, 
conjugate : the Cup of the Flower 
cenſiſis of one Leaf, which is divided 

| into 


ite fe Parts, and uu Fei in form 
M @ Star: the Flowers of the Eu- 


vopean Kinds conſiſt of five Leaves ; 
n thoſe of the African Sorts, for 


the moſt part, of four, fomewhat re- 


with ten Stamina farroanding the 
: the Fruit is of a pentagonal 
Figure, with a long Beak, containing 
at the Baſe foe S aud ug e, in each 
of which is contained one tailed Seed, 
eohich, when ripe, is caſt forth by 
#he ewwifting of the Beak. 
| The Species are; 
1. Gxx Ax lUuu batrachioides, 1 


bill wich a Crowfoot leaf, and large 
blue Flowers. 

2. GERANIUM e TRYIN Gra- 
tia Dei Germanorum, flere albo. Boerh, 
Bud. Crowfoot-leav'd Crane's-bill, 

with a white Flower. 


tia Dei Germanorum, flore variegato. 
C. B. P. Crowfoot-leav'd Crane's- 
bill, with a ſtriped Flower. 

4. GERANIUu batrachioides, lon- 
gins radicatum, odoratum. F. B. 
Long-rooted ſweet ſmelling Crane's- 
bill, with a Crowfoot-leaf. 

5. Grreanium ſanguineum, maximo 
Fore. H. Ox. Bloody Crane's-bill, 
with a large Flower. 

6. GRANIUu ſanguineum, cau- 
Aculis erectis, folia obſcure virenti, 
Aoribus minoribus. H. L. Bloody 
Crane's- bill, with upright Stalks, 
dark - green Leaves, and ſmall 
Flowers. 

. GzRANIUM bematodes, 1 
eile pallidioribus, altius inciſis. 
. Rai: Syn. Bloody Crane's- bill, with 
larger, paler, and more deeply. di- 
vided Leaves. 

8. GERANIUN 1 Lan- 
caſtrenſe, flore eleganter flriato, Raii 
Hi. Bloody Crane's- bill, with a 
variegated Flower. 


Sembling à ereſted or lipped Flower, 


#ia Dei Germanorum, C. B. P. Crane's- 


3. GERA N IU atrachioi des, Gre- | 


tanum  noſiras. 
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9. Genanun 5. nodeſum Plateas. | 
Clu. Hit. Knotty Crane's-bill. 

10. Grraxivm pbæum froe fu- 
ſeum, petalis reflexts, folio non macu- 
4% H. L. Brown Crane's - bill, 
with reflexed Petals, and Leaves * 5 
ſpotted. 

11. GERANIUM * ue A 
ſcum, petalis rectis ſeu planis, folio 
maculato. H. L. Brown Crane's- 
bill, with * Petals, and 3 
Leaves. 

12. e Romanum, ver- 
ficolor five ftriatum. Park, Par- 
Roman Crane's - bill, with ſtriped 
Flowers. 

13. GERaniuM Alpinum, coriandri 
Folio, longius radicatum, fore purpureo 
majore. Michel. Long-rootedCrane's- 


bill of the Alps, with a Coriander- 


leaf, and a large purple Flower. 
14. Geranium batrachioides mon- 
Ger. Mountain 


Crane's-bill, with a Crowfoot-leaf. 
15. GERANIUNM Orientale colum- 


inum, fore maximo, aſphodeli ra- 


dice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's- foot 
Crane's-bill, with an Aſphodel- root, 
and a large Flower. 

16. GERANIUM cicutæ follo, moe 
chatum. C. B. P. Muſked Crane $- 
bill of Muſcovy. 

17. GERANIUM latifolium annuum, 
cœruleo flore, acu longiffima. H. Ox. 
Broad - leav'd annnal Crane's - bill, 


with a blue Flower, and a very long 


Beak. 

18, Ganamun: myrrhinum tenui- 
folium, flore amplo purpuree. Bar. 
Ob. Fine cut-leav'd Crane's-bill, 
eee ample purple Flower. 

. Geranium Africanum ar- 
ee ibiſci folio rotundo, carlinæ 
odore. H. L. African Tree Crane's- 
bill, with a round Marſhmallow- 
leaf, and a Smell of the Carline- 
thiſtle. 


20. Gere 


— 


_ Mallow-leaf, 


Flower. 
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20. Geranium Africanum arbs- 


"reſcens, ibiſci' folio 1 floribus 


amplis purpureis, Phil. Tranſ. 388. 
pr ow Tree Crane's-bill; with an 
angular Marſhmallow-leaf, and large 


purple Flowers. 


21. Geranrun Africanum ar- 
boreſeens, alchimille hirſuto folio, 


foribus rubicundis, Com. Præl. Afri- 
can Tree Crane's-hill, 


Ladies - mantle- leaf, and red Flowers. 
22 GRRANIUMH Africanum arbo- 
reſcens, malve foliv plano luciab, 
ore elegantiſſime kermeſino. Di van 
Leur. Boerb. Ind. African Tree 


Crane's - bill, with a plain ſhining 
and an elegant ſcarlet 
i Me | Tieſcens, alchimillz folio hirfuto, ele- 


: 
— 


23+ GERANIUM Africanum frute- 
ſcens, naluæ folio odorato laciniato. 


H. L. African ſhrubby Crane's-bill, 


with a jagged ſweet-{melling Mal- 


. low-leaf. * 


24. Geranium Africanum fru- 
teſcens, malwæ folio laciniato, odo- 
rato inflar meli ſſæ, flore pur puraſcente. 
Boerb. Ind. African ſhrubby Crane's- 
bill, with a jagged Mallow-leaf, 
ſmelling like Balm, and a purpitſh- 
colour'd Flower. | 

25. Geranium Africanum arbo- 
reſcens, malve folio mucronato, petalis 
florum inferiaribus vix conſpicuis. Phil, 
Tranſ. African Tree Crane's-bill, 
with a pointed Mallow-leaf, and the 
under Petals of the Flower ſcarce 


_ diſcernible. | 


26. Gyranium Africanum fru- 
teſcens, Nay craſſo & glanco, acetęſæ 
Sapore. Com Præl. African ſhrubby 
Crane's: bill, with a thick glaucous 
Leaf, and an acid Taſte like Sorrel. 
27. Geranium Africanum fru- 
teſcens, chelidonii folio, petalis florum 
anguſtis albidis, carneſo caudice. Phil. 
Tranſ. Geranium Africanum, falio 
alceæ, fore albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
African ſhrabby Crane's-bill, with 
a Celandine-leaf, the Petals of the 


foliit. H. L. African Crane's-bill; 


with an hairy 


8 E 
Flower white and narrow, and a 

28. GSnA NU Africanum va 
dens, tuberoſum & nodoſum, aquiltgiee 


ſmelling ſweet in the Night, with 
knotty tuberoſe Stalks, and Leaves 
like Columbine. | 
29. Grranrum Africanum, folis 
alcer, flore coccineo fulpidiſſime. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Geranium Suria 
nenſe, chelidonii folio, fore coccimes, 
petalis inægualibus. Hort. Piff. Ari. 
can Crane 's-bill, with a Vervain- 
mallow - leaf, and a deep - ſcariet 
Flower. eee e 
30. Geranium Africanum arbo- 


ganti//ime variegato, floribus rubicun- 
dis. Boerh.. Ind. alt. African Tree 
Crane's-bill, with an hairy Ladies- 
mantle - leaf elegantly ſtriped, and 


red Flowers, commonly called the 


ſtriped Geranium. . | 

31: GxrrRanium Africanum, feli 
inferioribus aſari, ſuperioribus ſtaphi- 
diſagriæ, maculatis, ſplendentibus, & 
acetoſæ ſapore. Com. Præl. African 

Crane's-bill, with the under Leaves 
like Afarabacea, and the upper 
Leaves like Staveſacre, ſhining, ſpot- 
ted, and taſting like Sorrel. a 

32. GeRanwum Africanum, al- 
chimillæ hirſutd folio, floribus albi dir. 

H. L. African Crane's- bill, with an 
hairy Ladies-mantle leaf, and whitith 
Flowers. 

33. Grrnarium Africanum, folio 
mala craſo molli odoruti ſimo, fo- 
ſculo pentapetalo albo. Boer b. Ind. alt. 
African Crane's-bill, with a thick 
foft ſweet· ſmelling Mallow · leaf, and 
a ſmall white Flower conſiſting of 
five Leaves. | 

24. GERANIUM Americanum, noctu 
olens, radice tuberoſa, triſte. Corn. 

H. Ox. American tuberoſe - rooted 
Crane's-bill, ſmelling ſweet in the 
Night. = IR 
| 35. GBRA- 
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„ 35. Geranium Africanum tube- 
roſum, anemones folio, incarnato flore. 
Par. Bat. Tuberoſe-rooted African 
Crane's-bill, with an Anemony-leaf, 
and a pale fleſh-colour'd Flower. 
36. Geranium LErthiopicum, noctu 


anguſtioribus. Breyn, Cent. Night 
ſweet - ſmelling Ethiopian Crane's- 
bill, with a tuberoſe Root, and nar- 
row Cicely- leaves. 


8 Geranium Africanum, noctu 


olens, folia witis hirſuto, tuberoſum. 
H. A. Night ſweet · ſmelling African 
Crane's-bill, with an hairy Vine- 
leaf, and a tuberoſe Root. | 
38. Geranium Africanum, folio 
coriandri, floribus incarnatis, minus. 


H.L. African Crane's-bill, with 


a Coriander-leaf, and a leſſer fleſh- 


colour'd Flower. | 
9. GerRaxium Africanum, uvæ 


criſbæ folio, floribus exiguis rubellis. 


H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a 
Gooſberry -leaf, and ſmall rediſh 


Flowers. 


40. GERANIUM Africanum, beto- 
nicæ folio, procumbens, foribus parwis 
eleganter wariegatis, Pluł. Alm, 
African trailing Crane's- bill, with 


' a Betony-leaf, and {mall beautiful- 


ſtriped Flower. 


The fifteen firſt- mentioned Sorts 


are abiding Plants: the Leaves of 
ſome of them decay in Winter; but 
their Roots, remaining, ſhoot again 
early in the Spring: tome of theſe 
Sorts are common in ſeveral Parts 
of England; yet they deſerve a Place 
in every good Garden, where, if 
they are rightly diſpoſed, they will 
have a good Effect, by adding to 
the Variety; and as they are very 
hardy Plants, and require but little 
Care in their Culture, growing in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, they 
are very proper for large Gardens, 
to be p'anted in wide Borders, or 
by the Sides of Wilderneſſes, and 


olens, radice tuberoſa, folits myrrhidis 


other ſhady Walks, where few other 


Plants will thrive ; and theſe con- 
tinuing in Flower moſt Part of the 
Summer, greatly add to the Beauty 
of ſuch Places. 


Theſe are all increaſed by parting 
their Roots: the beſt Seaſon. for 


which is in October, that they may 


take Root before the hard Froſts 
begin; or elſe in February, that they 


may get Strength before the great 
Heat and Drought come on, which 


would occaſion their Flowers to be 
ſmall, and but few in Number. 
Theſe Roots may remain two or 
three Vears unremoved, according 
as you find them increaſe and ſpread ; 
for ſome Sorts will not ſpread ſo 
far in three Years, as others will do 
in one: whereas, if the ſpreading 
Kinds are ſuffered to grow undil- 
turbed, for two or three Years, they 
will ſpread the whole Width of the 


Border where they are planted; ſo 


that if they are not tranſplanted 
often, their Roots ſhould be cut 
round every Vear, to keep them 
within Compaſss. 

Theſe Sorts may alſo be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which they afford 
every Year in great Plenty : but as 
they are increaſed very faſt in the 
former Way, it is hardly worth 
while to ſow their Seeds. 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and 
eighteenth Sorts are annual Plants, 
and ſhould either be ſown every 
Year, or their Seeds permitted ta 
ſcatter themſelves; the latter of 
which is the ſureſt Method: for the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, ſoon 
after the Seeds fall, and will abide 
the Winter, and flower early the 


ſucceeding Spring; whereby you 


will always be ſure to have their 


Seeds perfected, which does not con- 


ſtantly happen to thoſe ſown in the 
Spring. The ſixteenth Sort is pre- 
ſerved in many Gardens, for the 
7 | ſweet 


Nen 
{ſweet Scent its Leaves afford when 
rubbed between the Fingers, which 
occaſioned its being called Muſk or 
 Muſcovy. There is but little Beauty 
in the Flowers of this Plant; how- 
ever, it may be admitted to have a 
Place in ſome odd Corner, or ſhady 
Border, in a Garden, for Variety, it 
being very hardy, and will thrive 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 
The ſeventeenth and. eighteenth 
Sorts produce very handſome 
Flowers; and as they are Plants 
which take up but little room, and 
require very little Trouble to culti- 
vate them, it is worth while to allow 


them a Place, for Variety, in ſome 


Corner of the Garden, theſe being 

both as hardy as the former Sort. 
The nineteenth, twentieth, twenty- 

firſt, twenty- ſecond, twenty- third, 


_ twenty-fourth, twenty-fixth, twenty- 


ſeventh, twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth, and thirty-firſt Sorts are 
Natives of a warmer Climate than 


ours, and require to be ſheltered in 


Winter. 
Theſe, being all ſhrubby Plants, 


may be propagated by planting 


their Cuttings, any time in Sum- 


mer, in a Bed of light freſh Earth ; 


obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root, which 
will be in about a Month's time after 


planting ; being careful to take off 


the Mats, - or other Covering, every 
Night, that the Cuttings may have 
the Benefit of the Dews; as alſo, 
whenever there may happen to be 
any Showers 1n the Day-time, never 
to cover them but when the Sun 
ſhines very hot upon the Bed. 

In this Place they may remain 
two Months from their firit planting, 
by which time they will be rooted 
ſufficient for tranſplanting : you 
muſt therefore prepare ſome Pots; 
theſe ſhould be filled with freſh light 
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Earth ; and having taken the Plants 
up, with as much Earth as poſlible 
to their Roots, you ſhould plant each 
Plant into a ſeparate Pot, removing 
them into a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken freſh Root, obſery- 
ing to water them frequently, as 
they may have Occaſion: and when 
they are rooted, you ſhould remove 
them to a more expoſed Situation 
to harden them ; in which Place 
they ſhould remain until the Middle 
of October, when the Mornings be- 
gin to be froſty ; at which time they 
ought to be removed into the Green- 
houle, where they ſhould be placed 
as near the Windows as poſlible z 
obſerving to let the Windows be 


open, that they may have as much 


free Air as poſſible, until the Wea- 
ther begins to be very cold. - 
Theſe Plants, during the Winter- 


ſeaſon, will require to be often re- 


freſhed withWater ; but they ſhould 
never have too much given them 
at once: they ſhould alſo be fre- 
quently pick'd, to take off all dead 
or decayed Leaves, which, if ſuf- 
fered to remain upon them, will not 
only render the Plants unſightly, but 
alſo infect the Air of the Green- 
houſe, eſpecially when the Windows 
are kept ſhut cloſe, and thereby be- 
come injurious to all the Plants 
placed therein. lan 

You muſt alſo obſerve to ſet theſe 
where they may be clear from the 
Heads of other Plants; for they 
will by no means bear to be ſtifled, 
which would cauſe them to caſt their 
Leaves: nor do they require to be 
kept very warm in Winter ; for if 
they are but ſcreened from the Froſt, 
it will be ſufficient; and all artificial 
Warmths are prejudicial to theſe 
Plants, | 


Ihe twenty - ninth Sort is very 


ſubject to caſt its Leaves in Autumn, 


and 


GE 
and thereby appears to unſkilful Per- 
ſons as dead; but if it be ſuffered to 


remain in the Pot undiſturbed, and 


very little Water given to it during 
this Seaſon, it will come out again 
in Winter as freſh and lively as be- 


fore; but much Moiſture, during 
this State of Inactivity, very often 


deſtroys this Plant. This, for the 


Richneſs of the Colour of its Flowers, 


vaſtly exceeds all the other Sorts ; 
tho? the 22d Sort is a very beautiful 
Flower, and its Continuance moſt 
Part of the Summer and Autumn in 


Flower, renders it very valuable; as 


is the thirtieth Sort, for the Beauty 
of its variegated Leaves. 
The twenty-ſecond and twenty- 


third Sorts are of humbler Growth 


than the former, tho' they are Na- 


tives of the ſame Country, and there- 


fore require the ſame Defence in 
Winter; theſe may alſo be propa- 
gated by Heads cut off from the old 
Plants, and treated as was directed 
for the Cuttings of the ſhrubby 
Kinds. The thirty-ſecond Sort is 


very ſubject to ramble, and affords. 


Supply enough of Cuttings ; but the 
thirty - third Sort increaſes much 
flower : this Plant is of an uncom- 


mon ſtrong {weet Scent; the Leaves, 


when touch'd, ſmelling ſomewhat 
like Anis-ſeed : but the Flowers of 
neither of theſe two Sorts are very 
beautiful; however, they ſhould 
have a Place in all Collections of 
Plants, for Variety-ſake. | 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds in the 


Spring of the Year upon a moderate 


Hot-bed; and when they are come 
up two Inches high, they ſhould be 
planted into another Bed, with a 
little warm Dung under it, to pro- 
mote their Rooting : in this Bed 
they may be planted about fix Inches 


ſquare; and when they are rooted, 


During the Summer ſeaſon theſe 


Myrtles, Oleanders, and otherGreen- 
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you ſhould harden them by degrees; 
ſo that as the Weather becomes 
warmer, they may the better endure 
the open Air: in Faly you ſhould 
tranſplant them into Pots, as was 
before directed for the Cuttings, and 
manage them in the ſame manner. 


Plants ſhould be ſet abroad with 


houſe Plants, where, being artfull 
intermixed therewith, they add 
greatly to the Variety, and continue 
flowering moſt Part of the Year. 
The thirty - fourth, thirty - fifth, 
thirty-ſixth, and thirty-ſeventh Sorts 
have all knobby Roots, and increaſe 
but flowly thereby; therefore, in 
order to have a Stock of theſe Plants, 
you ſhould carefully gather their 
Seeds, which they ſeldom fail to pro- 
duce every Year, and ſow them as 
was directed for the other African 
Sorts, upon a moderate Hot - bed, 
managing them alſo accordingly, 
with this Difference only; viz. that 
they ſhould have. leſs Water; and 
the Pots in which they are planted 
ſhould be ſmaller, eſpecially at firſt ; 
for as they are Plants which make 
but ſmall Roots, the putting them 
into large Pots is very prejudicial 
to them. Theſe are all eſteemed 
for the Beauty of their Flowers, 
and their agreeable Sweetneſs in the 
Evening after the Sun has left them ; 
for, before that, you cannot perceive 
any Scent in them, tho' afterwards 
it becomes ſo ſtrong as to perfume 
the Air to ſome Diſtance from the 
Place where they ſtand. This, I 
ſuppoſe, may be accounted for from 
the Warmth of the Sun rarefying 
thoſe Efluwia, fo as to be too mi- 
nute to ſtrike our Organs of ſmell- 
ing with any Force while the Heat 
is continued ; but when the Cool of 


the Evening approaches, theſe 


Lucia 


SOT TT: 
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Efiuwia are of larger Bulk, and 


become perceptible to us in propor- 
nean , Dao; 

During the Summer- ſeaſon theſe 
Plants may be expoſed, amongſt 
other Exotics, in the open Air, be- 


ing very careful not to give them 


too much Water, which often oc- 
caſions their rotting, eſpecially to- 
wards Autumn, when their green 
Leaves begin to decay, at which 
time they ſhould have it very ſpa- 
aingly ; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very wet, you ſhould lay 


the Pots on one Side, or remove 


them under Shelter, to protect them 
from it: and about the Beginning 
of October you ſhould carry them 
into the Green-houſe, placing them 
as near as poſſible to the Windows, 
that they may have a good Quantity 


of free Air when the Windows are 


opeded; for if they are defended 
from Froſt, and much Wet, it will 
be ſufficient, they not being extreme 
tender; Nor will they ever require 
any artificial Warmth in Winter, 
but, on the contrary, as much Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather. 


Theſe Plants require a very light 


ſandy Soil, but ſhould not have too 
much Dung. The Mixture of Earth, 
in which I find them grow beſt, is 


as follows: 1ſt, Take a Quantity 


of freſh Earth from a Paſture-ground 


that is inclining to a Sand; and if 


you have time for the Turf to rot 
before you have Occaſion for it, 


add that to the Earth; then mix 


about a third or fourth Part as much 
Sea-ſand, in proportion to the Light- 
neſs of your Soil; add to this about 
a fourth Part as much rotten Tan- 
ners Bark: mix all well together, 
and let it lie in an Heap two or three 
Months before you have Occaſion 
for it, obſerving to turn it over two 


Val. 14; 
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may be the better united; and if, 
before it is uſed, you paſs it through 
a rough Screen to take out all large 
Stones, Roots, &c. it- will be the 
better: but by no means ſift tha 
Earth fine, as is the PraQtice of many 
People ; for I am ſure it is doing a 


great deal of Damage; as was ſhewn. 


under the Article Mies: when theſe 
Plants are potted, you ſhould care- 
fully lay ſome Stones or Shreds in 
the Bottom of the Pots, that the 
Water may the better paſs off : nor 
ſhould you plant them. in Pots too 


large; which is equally injurious to 


them, as was before- mentioned. 
_ Thethirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 


Sorts are Plants of ſhorter Duration 


than thoſe above-mentioned, rarely 
continuing above two Years ; ſo 
that, in order to preſerve theſe, you 
ſhould ſave the Seeds every Year, 


which ſhould be ſown upon a mo- 


derate Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
managed as was directed for the laſt- 


mentioned Sorts: theſe will often 


produce Flowers and Seeds the ſame 
Summer ; but. the ſecond Year, pro- 


vided they are defended from the 


Froſt in Winter, they will flower 
early, and perfect their Seeds before 


Autumn. 


The fortieth Sort is annual: this 
muſt be ſown on a moderate Hot- 
bed, and the Plants brought forward 
in the Spring; but when they begin 
to flower, they muſt be ſet in the open 
Air, otherwiſe the Flowers will fall 
away without producing any Seeds. 
This, tho' a Plant of no great Beauty, 
is worthy of a Place in every Col- 
lection of curious Plants. 

There are a great Number of 
Geraniums, which I have not here 
mentioned, many of which are Na- 


tives of England, and others were 
brought from divers Parts of Europe; 
or three times, that the Mixtures 


bat as theſe, for the molt part, are 
M av -: annual 
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annual Plants of no Beauty or Uſe, 
T thought it needleſs to trouble my- 
ſelf or the Reader therewith. 
 GERMANDER. Vide Chamæ- 
drys. 

"GESNERA. 

This Plant was fo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier, who diſcovered it in 
America, in Honour to Conrade Ge 
ner, à very learned Botaniſt, and 
Natural Hiſtorian. 

The Characters are; 
I hath an anomalous perſonated 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, from 
whoſe Cup arifes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the hinder Part of the 
Flower ; 3 evhich afterward becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit, divided into tauo 
Cells, aubich are filled with _ 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 
* 1. Grsx ERA Humilis, fore flave- 
feente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low Gel- 
nera, with a yellowiſh Flower. 
2. GxsNERA amplo digitalis folio 
tomentoſo. Plum. Now. Gen, Geſ- 
nera with a large woolly Fox-glove- 
leaf. 


3. GkEsNERA arboreſcens, amplo 


lore fimbriato & maculoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Tree-like Geſnera, with 
a large furbelowed and {potted 
Flower. 

4. GESNERa folits lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis, pedunculo terminatrici laxo Jpi- 
cato. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Geſnera with 
fawed ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and the 
Stalk terminating in a looſe Spike 
of Flowers, commonly called the 
Canary Fox-glove. 

The firſt and ſecoud Sorts were 
found by the late Dr. William Houſ- 
toun in Jamaica, from whence he 
ſent their Seeds to England ; but by 
their being a long time out of the 
Ground, there was not ny of them 
which grew. The third Sort was 
diſcovercd by Father Plumier at Mar. 
finiso : this Sort riſes to the He ght 


of eight or ten Feet, and has 4 


& 
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woody Stem ; but the other two 
Sorts —_ vile above three Feet 
1 c 
Theſe plants are propagated by 


| Seeds, Which ſhould be ſown as ſoon 


wle after they are ripe; for, 
bang very ſmall and light, if they 
are kept long out of the Ground, 
they will not grow: therefore the 
ſureſt Method' to obtain theſe Plants 
is, to procure them in Tubs of 
Eacth from America. The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in the Pubs filled 
with freſh Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be frequently 
watered, and kept clear from Weeds. 
Theſe Tubs ſhould remain in the 
Country, until the Plants are pretty 
ſtrong ; ; for if they are ſent over too 
young, they will be in great Danger 
of periſhing before they arrive in 
England. When they are put on 
board the Ship, they ſhould be co- 
vered in the Heat of the Day with 


Tarpaulins, to ſcreen them from the 


violent Heat of the Sun ; as alſo in 
bad Weather, to prevent the Salt- 
water from waſhing of them. Du- 


ring their Paſſage they ſhould be often 


refreſhed with Water, while they are 
in a warm Latitude; and ſhould 
have as much Air as poſlible, when 
the Weather will permit; but as 
they arrive in a cooler Lititude, 
they maſt have a leſs Quantity of 
Water given them, and ſhould be 
ſcreened from the Cold, 


When theſe Plants arrive in Eng- 
tand, they ſhould be carefully taken 


out of the Boxes, and each planted 
into a Pot filled with rich light Earth, 
and then plunged into an Hot-bed, 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water 
them, and ſcreen them from the 
Heat of the Sun until they have 
taken Root ; after which time they 
ſhould have freſ Air admitted to 

- them 
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them. in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and muſt be frequently 
watered. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain until Michae/mas, when they 
ſhould be placed in the Bark-ftove, 
where, if they are kept in a tem- 
Ser Warmth, they will make good 


produce theit Flowers; when they 
will make a fine Appearance: for 


they produce long Spikes of Flowers; 


which are ſhaped ſomewhat like 


do not continue many Years; ſo that 


new Plants ſhould be frequently 


raiſed ; for after the Sorts are pro- 
cured from Abroad, they will per- 


fect their Seeds in England, if they 


are carefully managed: but it will 
e the ſureſt Method to raiſe the 
lants, if the Seeds are ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe: and if the Seeds, 
procured from Abroad; are ſent over 
in the Pods; ſoon after they are ripe, 
and ſown when they arrive in Exg- 
land, they will often ſucceed ; eſpe- 
cially the ſecond Sort, which has 
grown with me very well. 
The fourth Sort has been many 
Years preſerved in ſoihe of the cu- 
rious Engliſb Gardens. This Plant 
is a Native of the Canary Illands; 
ſo is too tender to live in the open 
Air in England: it is therefore kept 
in Pots, and preſerved in Green- 


houſes, This Sort hath woody Stems; | 


ard will riſe to the Height of 
three Feet, and divides into many 
Branches; each of which will pro- 
duce a Spike of pale orange-colour'd 
Flowers at their Top; and thefe 
flower frequently at different Sea- 
ſons, ſo that the Plants are feldom 
long deſtitute of Flowers, during 


the Summer months; and ſometimes 


they will flower in Winter, which 
renders this Plant more valuable. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds; 
for although there have been ſome 


rogreſs, and the ſecond Year will 


thoſe of the Fox-glove: Theſe Plants 


protected from Froſt. 
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Plants raiſed by Cuttings, yet it is 
very rare they can be ſo propagated. 
Theſe Seeds frequently ripen in Eag- 
land; but they ſhould be ſown as 
ſoon as they are ripe; in Pots filled 
with freſh Earth, and covered very 
lightly with Earth; and the Pots 
ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, 
and wy watered in dry Weather: 
and in Autumn, when the cold Wea- 


ther comes on; the Pots muſt be 


ſheltered under an Hot- bed - ſrame, 
which ſhould have the Glaſſes taken 
off every Day in mild Weather 3 
for theſe Seeds only require to be 
With this 
Management, I have had Plenty of 
the Plants come up the following 
Spring; and this is the only ſure 
Method tb obtain theſe Plants : for 
if the Seeds are not ſown till the 
next Spring, they ſeldom grow; and 
if they do, it is not till the Spring 
following that the Plants come up. 

The Plants of this Sort muſt be 
ſet abroad toward the Middle of 
May, in a ſheltered Situation; and 
will require frequent Watering in 
dry Weather; and in Autumn they 
tnuſt be removed into the Green 
houſe; placing them where they 
may have free Air in mild Weather, 
otherwiſe they will grow mouldy, 
and decay. 

GEUM, Hairy Kidneywort, or 
Sanicle. | 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower is guinquefids 
the Flower conſiſts of fue Leaves, 
ewhich expand in form of a Roſe, 
having eight or ten Stamina or Threads 
ſurrounding the Ovary: the Fruit is 
roundiſo, and is ſplit into tauo Horns 
at the Top : this becomes a bicapſular 
Seed-wrfſel containing many ſmallSeeds, 

The Species are; 


” 


1. GEUM paluſtre minus, foliit 
oblongis crenatis. Tourn. Hairy Kid- 
ney-· wort, or Water Sanicle. 

2. GUN 
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Fooris pallido. Journ. 


nato, piſtillo floris rubro, 


"Sanicle with a round ſharp Jagged 


— ſupinum, fore aureo. 
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2. Gxun anguſtifolium autumnale, 
Fore lutes guttato. Journ. Narrow- 


leav'd autumnal Sanicle, with a yel- 


lbw-ſpotted Flower. 


3. GeuM rotundifolium maj us. 
Tourn, Great round-leav'd ſpotted 
Sanicle. 

4. Geum folio ſubrotundo majort, 


piſtillo floris rubro. Tourn, London 


Pride, or None-ſo-pretty. 2 
. Grum rotundifolium minus. 
Tourn. Leſſer round-leav'd Sanicle. 
6. Grun folio circinato, piſtillo 
Round-leav'd 
Sanicle, with a pale Pointal. 
7. Geum folio ſubrotundo minori, 


piftillo floris rubro. Tourn. Sanicle 


with a leſſer roundiſh Leaf, and 

red Pointal. 8 
8. Gru folio circinato, acute cre- 

Tourn. 


'Leaf, and a red Pointal. 

9. Grun folio ſubrotundo minims. 
Teurn, Sanicle with a very ſmall 
roundiſh Leaf. 


10. Grum Creticum, folio circi- 


nao willoſo, fore magno albo. Tourn, 


Cor. Candy Sanicle, with a round 


hairy Leaf, and a large white 


Flower. | 

11. Geum Orzentale rotundifolium 
Tourn. Cor. 
Low round-leav'd Eaſtern Sanicle, 
with a golden Flower. 


Ten. Cor. Faſtern Sanicle, with 
a ſoſt ſmooth Ivywort-leaf, and a 
large white Flower. | | 


Ihe firſt of theſe Plants is found 


wid upon the Mountains of Hales. 


and Wefmorland; but will grow, To 
tranſp!/anted into a cool moiſt Place 


in a Garden: but the ſureſt Method 
is to plant them in Pots filled with. 
_*ftrong poor Earth, and place them 


in a (Racy Situation, where, if they 


are conſtantiy Watered in dry Wea- | 


GE 
ther, they will thrive, and produce 
Flowers. | | 

The ſecond is found in ſome Parts 
of Che/hire: this alſo delights in a 
ſtrong moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situa- 
tion: nor ſhould theſe Plants be often 


tranſplanted ; for they delight bet 


in a poor Soil, and want very little 
Culture: therefore the beſt Method 
is to furnifh yourſelf with Roots from 
their natural Places of Growth; for 
their Seeds ſeldom ſucceed, if ſown: 


theſe ſhould be taken up with as 


much Earth about their Roots as 
poſſible; then plant them in ſome 
cold ſhady Part of the Garden, but 


not under the Drip of Trees; where, 


when they are once well fixed, they 


will continue without any farther 


Care for ſeveral Years, and will an- 
nually produce large Quantities of 
beautiful Flowers : and with theſe 
Plants may ſuch Parts of a Garden, 
where few other Things will thrive, 
be ſupplied to great Advantage: ſo 
that, did we but confider well what 
Plants delight in moiſt and ſtrong 
Soils, and a ſhady Situation, and 
what require a dry light Soil, and a 
ſunny Expoſure, we need never be 
at a Lois for Plants to embelliſh a 
Garden, be the Soil or Situation 
what it will: and it is for want of 
rightly conſidering how to adapt the 


| Proper Plants to each Soil and Situa- 
12. GUM Orientale, cymbalariæ 


folio olli & glabro, flore magno albo. 


tion, that we often ſee the Natives 
of a tow Valley planted upon a dry 
barren Soil, and thofe of dry ſandy 
Hills on a ſtrong rich Soil; in both 
which Caſes they ſtarve, and come to 
nothing. | | 
The third Sort is ſeldom planted 
in Gardens, except where the Owners 
are curious in Collections of Plants; 
but yet it well deſerves a Place 
amongſt the former, in a cool ſhady 
Border, where it will thrive very well. 
'The fourth Sort is the moſt com- 
mon in the Gardens, and was ior- 
| merly 
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merly in greater Requeſt than at pre- 
ſent, it having been in great Ule 
for bordering of Flower-beds ; but 
as it increaſes very faſt, it is apt to 
ſpread too far, and ſometimes decays 
in Patches, which renders it very 
unſightly : beſides, it muſt be tranſ- 
planted at leaft once a Year, other- 
wiſe it cannot be kept in any tole- 
rable Order : however, a few Plants 
of this Kind may be preſerved as 
proper Furniture for thady Borders ; 


but it will grow. upon a drier Soil 


than any of the former Sorts. 

The five next - mentioned Sorts 
grow on the Alps and Apennincs in 
Plenty, from whence they have been 
tranſplanted into ſome curious Gar- 


dens by Lovers of Variety: they 


are all extreme hardy; wherefore 


they ſhould be planted in ſhady 


moiſt Places, and a poor Soil, where 
they will thrive much better than in 
an open Situation. They are pro- 
pagated by Off- ſets, which they ſend 
forth in great Plenty: the beſt Sea- 
ſon for this Work is in O#ober, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before 


Spring, otherwiſe they, will not 


flower ſo ſtrong the following Sum- 
mer. Some of theſe Plants were 
formerly planted for Edgings on the 
Sides of Borders in the Flower gar- 
den ; but they are by no means fit 
for this Purpoſe; therefore appear 


more beautiful when planted in 
Patches on ſhady moiſt Borders, 


where few other Plants will thrive: 
in ſuch Places theſe Plants will make 
a pretty Variety. They flower in 
May, and ſome of them will pro- 
duce good Seeds in Autumn ; but as 
they increaſe ſo faſt by Off- ſets, few 
Perſons regard their Seeds. _ 

The other three Sorts were diſco- 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 


ant, who ſent them to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. Theſe are not 


quite {0 hardy as the former Sorts, 


G L | 
but will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well in the full 
Ground, being never deftroyed but 
by extreme hard Froſt. Theſe may 
be propagated by Off, ſets, in the 
ſame manner as the former Sorts, 
and ſhould have a ſhady Situation. 

GILLIFLOWER, or JULY- 
FLOWER. Vide Caryophylius. 

GILLIFLOWER, or STOCK- 
GILLIFLOWER. Vide Leuco- 
ium. | 

 GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's 
or Dame's Violet. Jide Heſperis. 
GINGER. Vide Zinziber. 
GINGIDIUM. Viae Viſnaga. 
GLADIOLUS, Cornflag. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a fleſhy double tuberaſe 
Raot : the Leaves are like thoſe of 
the Flower-de-luce : the Flower con- 
fiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhaped like 
a Lily, ſpreading open at the Top into 
two Lips; the upper one being imbri- 
cated, and the under one divided into 


Jive Segments: the Ovary becomes an 


oblong Fruit divided into three Cells, 
abhich are fill'd with roundiſh Seeds 
wrapt up in a Cover. 

The Species are 

I. GLADIOLUs utringue floridus. 
C. B. P. Cornflag with Flowers on 
both Sides the Stalks. 

2. GLADIOLUS carne coloris. 
Swert, Flor. Fleſh-colour'd Corn- 
flag. | 

3. GLapioius floribus uno werſu 
diſpoſitis, major, floris colore purpureo- 
rubente. C. B. P. Great Cornflag, 
with rediſh-· purple Flowers rang d 
on one Side the Stalk. 

4. GLaD:oLUs major Brxantinus. 


C. B. P. Great Cornflag of Cx- 


ſtantinople. 


5. GLanIOLVUsS wtringue foridus, 


AHoribus albis. H. R. Mon /. Cornflag 


with white Flowers ranged on each 
Side the Stalk. 
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. GLapiouus maximus r 


C. B. P. The largeſt Indian Corn- i 


flag. 

7 GLaviouos floribus uno werſu 
difpoſitis, major & procerior, fore 
candicante. C. B. P. Greater and 
taller Cornflag, with whitiſh Flowers 
rang'd all on one Side. 

8. GLapioLus floribus uno werſu 


dliſpoſitis, minor & humilior. C. B. P. 


Smaller and lower Cornflag, with 


Flor ers ranged on one Side 


. GLapioLvs minor, floribus uno 
everſu diſpof ftis incarnatis. H. L. 
Smaller Cornflag, with fleſh-colour'd 
Flowers ranged on one Side. 

10. GLavioLvus utringue floridus, 

ore rubro. C. B. P. Cornflag with 
red Flowers on both Sides. 

11. GL apo LUs floribus uno werſu 
diſpefitis, minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Cornflag, with Flowers ranged on 
one Side. 

All theſe Sorts of Cornflag are 
propagated by their tuberofe Roots, 
which the firſt, ſecond, and fifth 
Sorts produce in great Plenty ; ſo 
that in a few Years, if they are 
ſuffered to remain unremoved, they 
will ſpread very far, and are hardly 
to be intirely rooted out, When they 


have once gotten Poſſeſſion of the 


Ground. Theſe Roots are in Shape 
very like thoſe of the large yellow 
Spring Crocus ; but are ſomewhat 
bigger, yellower within, and have 
2 rougher Outer-coat or Covering. 


The ſmall Off-ſets of theſe Roots 


will produce Flowers the ſecond 
Year; therefore when the old Roots 
are tranſplanted, the Off ſets ſhould 
be taken off from them, and planted 
into a Nurſery- bed for one Year, 
by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure- -garden. "Theſe Roots may 
be taken up in Faly, when their 
Leaves "ea and may be kept out 


of the Ground until O&ober ; at 


which time A ſhould be planted N 


into the Borders of the Pleaſure- 


garden, intermixing them amongſt 
other bulbous rooted Plants: but if 

you plant them in large Borders in 

Wilderneſs-work, where they will 

thrive and flower very well, they 
need not be tranſplanted oftener 
than eyery other Year, or once in 
three Years ; whereas in Borders of 
a Pleaſure-garden, if they were ſuf- 
fered to remain ſo long, they would 


over run the Ground, and be very | 


troubleſome. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
the moſt valuable, producing taller 
Stalks, and fairer Flowers: nor arg 
theſe ſo apt to increaſe ; which ren- 
ders them fitter for the Borders of 0 
Flower- garden; ſo that ſince theſe 
have been introduced, and become 
common, the other Sorts have been 
rejected, unleſs in ſome old Gar- 


dens, or for large Wilderneſs-quar- 


ters, where they will grow better 
than the two laſt- mentioned. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
own in Pots or Tubs of freſh light 
Earth ſoon after they are ripe: theſe 
"Tubs ſhould be placed where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun until 
Eleven o*'Clock, in which Poſition 
they ſhould remain until Oœober; 
at which time they muſt be removed 
where they may have the full Sun 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, and the 
March following the young Plants 
will begin to appear; when the 
Boxes or Pots ſhould have a little 
fine Earth fifted over the Surface of 
the Ground, and be removed again 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing Sun ; obſerving, during the time 
of their Growth, to refreſh them with 
Water in dry Weather, as alſo ta 
keep them clear from Weeds. 
The Michaelmas following, if the 
n are very thick in the Pots or 
Boxes, 
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Boxes, you ſhould prepare a Bed or 
two of freſh light Earth, in propor- 
tion to the Quantity of your young 
Plants; and after levelling the Sur- 


face very even, you ſhould ſpread 


the Earth of the Pots, in which the 
Roots are contained, as equal as poſ- 
ſible upon the Beds (far the Roots at 
this time will be too ſmall to be 
eaſily taken up), covering the Bed 
about half an Inch thick with light 
ſifted. Earth; and the Spring follow- 
ing, when the Plants begin to come 
up, you muſt ſtir the Ground upon 
the Surface to looſen it, and carefully 


clear the Beds from Weeds. In theſe 


Beds they may remain (obſerving in 
Autumn to ſift ſome freſh Earth over 
the Surface) until the fourth Year, 


by which time they will begin to 


ſhew their Flowers: therefore you 
may now obſerve to mark out all 
the beſt Kinds as they blow, which 
may the ſucceeding Year be tranſ- 
planted into the Pleaſure-garden ; 
but the poorer Kinds ſhould be 
thrown out as not worth preſerving : 
for the good Sorts will ſoon mul- 
tiply, and furniſh you with a ſuf- 
ficient Stock from Off: ſets. 

The Indian Cornflag is tender, 
and muſt be preſerved in a warm 
Green-houſe, or a moderate Stove, 
during the Winter- ſeaſon. Theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with a light ſandy Soil. The 
beſt time to tranſplant them is from 
the Month of May, at which time 


their green Leaves decay till eptember, 


that they begin to ſhoot again; and 
in October the Pots ſhould be remo- 
ved into the Green-houſe: and du- 


ring their Seaſon of Growth, which 
is chiefly in Winter, they mult be 


frequently watered ; but you muſt 
not give them Water in large Quan- 
tities : during the Summer-ſeaſon, 
if they are ſuffered to remain in the 
Pots, they ſhould have little Moiſture, 
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but be only removed to a ſhady Place 
for much Wet, at the time their Roots 
are inactive, is apt to rot them. 
This Plant but rarely flowers with 
us; but when it dath, it makes a 
beautiful Appearance in the Green- 
houſe, eſpecially coming in Zanuary, 
when few other Flowers appear, 
which renders at worthy of a Place 
in every curious Garden. 


GLASTENBURY - THORN. 


Vide Meſpilus. | | 
GLAUCIUM, The Horned 


Poppy. _ 
The Characters are; 
The Cup of the Flower confifts of 
tabo Lenwes : the Flower hath five 
Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe, or a 
Poppy, but ſoon fall away : the Ovary 
ariſes from the Bottom of the little 
Placenta, and is divided into two 
Parts at the Extremity : this becomes 
a long taper Pod, which is bivalve, 
having an intermediate Partition, to 
which are faſtened many roundifp 
Sau,. | 
The Species are; 

1. GLavucivm flore luteo. Tourn. 
Yellow Horned Poppy. 


2.GLavcium florewilaceoTourn, 


_ Blue-flower'd Horned Poppy. 


3. GLaucium hirſutum, flore 
phœniceo. Tourn, Hairy Horned 


Poppy, with a deep-ſcarlet Flower. 


4. GLapcivM glabrum, flore 
haniceo. Tourn. Smooth Horned 
Poppy, with a deep-ſcarlet Flower. 
5. GLaucium Orientale, fore 
magno rubro, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern 
Horned Poppy, with a large red 
Flower. | 


There are ſome other Varieties of 


this Plant, which occur in Botanic 
Authors ; but theſe here mentioned 
are all the Sorts I have yet ſeen in 
the Engliſb Gardens. The firſt Sort 
is found upon the Sea-coaſts in ſome 
Parts of England; but if ſown in a 

Mm4 Garden, 
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Garden, will grow very well: this 
Is a perennial Plant, the Roots abide- 

, if in a poor dry Soil, two or 
1 5 Vears; but when planted in a 
moiſt or very rich Soil, it ſeldom 
continues longer than one Vear, 
eſpecially if it flowers the firſt Sum- 
mer. 


The ſecond Sort Mr. Ray ſound 


growing amougſt Corn, betwixt 


S wafham and Barnwel in Cambridge- 


ſhire. 


The third and fourth Sorts were 
brought from abroad : theſe are 
annual Plants, and either ſhould 
be ſown every Spring, or their Seeds 
ſuffered to ſcatter. themſelves; for 
the Plants will ariſe in Autumn from 


the Seeds which fall; and if the 
Winter does not prove too ſharp, 


they will abide without any Care, 
and flower early the ſucceeding 
Spring. Theſe Plants, tho' there is 
not much Beauty in them, yet may 
be permitted to have a Place in large 
Gardens, for Variety, eſpecially as 
they require very little Culture. 
They delight moſt in a warm light 
Soil; but will grow in almoſt any 
Soil, if it be not over-dung'd. 

Ihe fifth Sort was found by Dr. 
Teurnefort in the Levant, who ſent 
the Seeds to Paris. It is a biennial 
Plant, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the other Sorts; but ſhould 
have a light poor Soil, in which it 
will endure the Cold of the Winter 
much better than if ſown on a rich 
Ground. 

GLAUX, Sea Milkwort. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a bell ſhaped Flower, con- 


fing of one Leaf, whoſe Brims are 


expanded, and cut into ſeveral Seg- 


anents: from the Centre ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


round Fruit or Huſe, opening from the 
7 Top downward, and filled with ſmall 


47 eds. 


* 
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The Species are; f 
1. Gl Aux maritima. C. B. P. Sea 
Milkwort, or black Saltwort. 
2. Glaux maritima, flore albo. 


Tourn, Sea Milkwort, with a white 


Flower. 


3. GLavx paluſtris, flore friato 
clauſo, foliis portulace. Tourn. Marſh 
Milkwort, with a ſtriped Flower, 
and Purſlane- leaves. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in Eng- 
land, and are rarely preſerved in 
Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Va- 
riety. 7 hey may be taken up in 
the Places of their Growth, and 
planted in Pots filled with poor gra- 
velly Earth, and in Summer muſt be 
frequently watered : with this Ma- 
nagement they may be preſerved, 
and will produce Flowers every 
21 
GLECHOMA, Ground. ivy. 

The Dane are; 

It hath a labiated Flower, confi 722 
ing of one Leaf, having @ narrow 
compreſs'd Tube: the Upper-lip ig erect 
and bifid; the Beard is large and 
open, and is divided into three ; the © 


middle Segment being large and bor- 


aered : there are four Stamina under 
the Ufper- lip, tao of them being longer 
than the other : after the Flower is 


pas, there are four naked Sceds, 


avhich are incloſed in the Empale- 
ment. 

This Genus of Plants is joined to 
the Calaminth by Dr. Teurnefort ; 
but by Dr. Boer haawe it is ſeparated, 
and made a diſtin Genus, by the 
Title of Chamæclema; which being 
a compound Name, Dr. Linnegys 
has altered it to this of Glechoma, 
which is a Name in Dioſcorides; 
and he has added to it one Species 
of Marrubiaſtrum: the old Name 
of this Genus was Hedera ferreſtris. 

The Species are; 
1. GLECHOMA foliis reniformibus 


renatis. Lin, Hort, Cliff, Ground- 
ivyg 
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'G I., 
ivy, Gill-go-by- ground, Ale-hoof, 
or Tun-hoof. 

2. GLECHOMA foliis cordato-ob- 
longis crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Stinking marſh baſtard Horehound. 


The Ground-1vy is very common 


under Hedges, and upon the Sides 
of Banks, in almoſt every Part of 
England; ſo is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens; ; but as it is uſed in Medi- 


cine, I thought proper to mention it 


here; and whaever hath an Inclina- 
tion to cultivate this Plant, need only 
take up ſome Roots from the Places 
of its Growth, and plant them in a 
ſnady moiſt Place ; ; Where they will 
thrive, and ſend out Roots from the 
trailing Branches at every Joint, 

which will ſoon overſpread the 
Ground. There are two or three 
Varieties of this Plant mentioned 
by ſome Botanic Writers, which I 


believe to be only accidental Va- 


riations; ; for, on their being tranſ- 


Planted into the Garden, they ſoon 
altered to the common Sort. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild in 
moiſt Places in Holland, and other 
Parts of Europe; but as it is never 
cultivated in Gardens, 1 mall paſs 
it over. | 

GLOBULARIA. 

The Characters ate; 

I hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſt- 
ing of many Florets, which are di- 
vided into ſeveral Segments, and have 
one Lip : theſe are contained in a pro- 
per Empalement, out of the Bottom of 
which ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a 
Nail to the lower Part of the Floret, 
and becoming a Seed, hidden in the 
Capſule, which before was the Em. 
palement of the Floret : on that Cap- 
ſule fit the Placenta's, which occupy 
the middle Part of the common Em- 
palement. 


The Species are; ä 
1. GloBULARIA vulgaris. Tpurn. 


Common Globularia, 


folio tridentato. 
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2. GIoBUTIARIA Pyrenaica, Folio 
oblongo, caule nude. Tourn. Pyreneau 


 Globularia, with an oblong Leaf, 
and naked Stalk. 


3. GLOBULARIA montana PL 
lima repens. Tourn. The loweſt 
creeping mountain Globularia. 

4. GLOBULARIA fruticoſa, myrti 
Tourn. Shrubby 
Globularia, with a trifid Myrtle- 
leaf. 


5. GLoBULARIA Africana frute- 


ſcens, thymel ae folio lanuginoſa. Turn. 


Shrubby African Globularia, with 
a woolly Spurge-laurel-leaf. 


6. GLoBULARIA /piuoſa. Tourn. 
Prickly Globularia. 


7. GLoBULARIA Alpina mini ma, 


origani folio, Tourn. The ſmalleſt 


Alpine Globularia, with a Wild- mar- 
joram leaf. 

8. GLonBULaRIa Orientalis, Fa- 
rilus per caulem ſparſis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Globularia, with Flowers 


ſcattered along the Stalks. 


9. GLOBULAR1a Orientalis, flore 


| ampęliſimo. Journ. Cor. Ea ert 
Globularia, With a very large 
Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows 
plentifully about Montpelier, as alſo 
at the Foot of the Mountains Juræ 
and Salewa, and in many other Parts 
of Italy, and in Germany, This 
Plant hath Leaves very like thoſe of 


the Daiſy, but they are thicker and 
ſmoother; the Flowers grow on 


Footſtalks, which are about fix 
Inches high, and are of a globular 
Form. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in the Woods, and on the Pyrenean 
Mountains: this is much larger than 
the former, and the Footſtalk is 
quite naked; the Leaves are nar- 
rower, and much longer. 

The third Sort is a very low 
Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the 
Ground, and ſtrike Roots out from 
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mar Joints, whereby it propagates 
itſelf very faſt. The Flowers grow 
on ſhort Footſtalks, and are of a 
blue Colour. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be 


propagated by parting their Roots, 


after the manner of Daiſies; but 
the third Sort is eaſily propagated 
from the trailing Branches, which 
take Root. The beſt. Seaſon for 

arting and tranſplanting of theſe 

lants is in September, that they may 
take new Root before the froſty 
Weather comes on. They ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation 
until they wen taken Root. In the 
Summer-ſeaſon they ſhould be placed 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing Sun; and in dry Weather ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. 


With - this Management they will 
increaſe, and produce their Flowers 


every Year ; but they rarely perfect 


their Seeds in this Country. 


The fourth Sort grows about Mont- 
pelier in France; and in Valentia, 


and ſeveral other Parts of Spain. 


This has an hard woody Stem, and 
riſes to about two Feet high; hav- 


ing many woody Branches, beſet 
with Leaves like thoſe of the Myrtle- 


tree. On the Top of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced, which 
are of a blue Colour, and globe- 
ſhaped. This Plant may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
"cut off in April, juſt before they 
begin to make new Shoots. 
_ Cuttings ſhould be planted into Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and 
then placed into a very moderate 
Hot- bed; obſerving to water and 
made them until they have taken 
Root; when they may be taken out 
of the Bed, and inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees. 


theſe Plants may be expoſed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants; and in 


Theſe 


In Summer 
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Winter they ſhould be placed under 


an Hot-bed-frame, where they may 
enjoy the free Air in mild Weath r; 
but ſhould be ſcreened from hard 
Froſt, which will deſtroy them, if 


they are expoſed thereto; tho' in 


mild Winters they will live in the 
open Air. This Plant never pro- 


duces good Seeds in this Country. 


The fifth Sort grows in the Coun- 
try about the Cape of Good Hope - 
this is a Shrub which riſes to the 


Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and 


divides into many Branches, which 
are cloſely beſet with thick ſtiff 
Leaves, much like thoſe of the 
Cneorum Matthioli : at the Diviſion 
of the Branches, the Flowers are pro- 
duced, which are round, woolly, and 


of a ſilver Colour; and at firſt have 
the Appearance of the Katkin of 
the Mountain Oſier. 
may be propagated by Cuttings ; 


This Shrub 


which ſhould be planted in April, 
juſt as the Plant begins to ſhoot, 
in Pots filled with freth light Earth, 


and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot - bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 


ing to water and ſhade them until 


they have taken Root ; after which 
time you muſt inure them by degrees 


to bear the open Air; then they 


muſt be taken out of the Hot-bed, 


and may be placed amongſt other 


Exotics in a well-ſheltered Situation ; 
obſerving to water them in dry 
Weather: in this Place they may 


remain till October, when they ſhould 


be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed where they may have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather : for this Plant only re- 
quires to be ſcreened from Froſt, 


being tolerably hardy : with this 


Management the Plants will thrive 
well, and in a few Years produce 
Flowers. 

The fixth Sort was found in the 
Mountains of Granada, by 9 AI- 
1845, 


Plant; -DViY. 


WE. : 
binus. This Plant is of low Growth, 


and may be propagated as the firlt ; 


as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, which 
is the leaſt of all the Sorts, and the 
molt hardy; therefore ſhould have 
a ſhady Situation in Summer; but 


in Winter, it will be proper to ſhelter 


them from ſevere Froſt. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were 
found by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
want: theſe are ſomewhat tender, 
and ſhould be ſheltered from the 
Froſt m Winter ; but in Summer 
they may be expoſed with other 


hardy Exotic Plants, and require to 


be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther. Theſe may be propagated by 
Seeds, or by planting the Cuttings, 


as was directed for the former Sorts. 


GLORIOSA, Phe Superb-lily. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower is naked, having fix 


long waved Petals, which are reflex'd 
to the Bottom: in the Centre is placed 


the Pointal, which is attended by fix 


Stamina, <vhich are ſhorter than the 
Petals : the Paintal afterward be- 


comes an oval Pod, divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with roundiſh 
Seeds. | 

We have but one Specizs of this 

GLoRiosa. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
The Superb-lily. | 

This was by formerBotaniſts titled, 
Methonica Malabarorum ; but as 
that Name alluded to the Place of 
its Growth, Dr. Linnæus has rejected 
it, and given this of Glorioſa to it, 


from the ſplendid Appearance which 


the Flowers of this Plant make. 


This is a Native of Malabar, 


from whence the Roots have been 
brought to Europe, and are preſeryed 
in ſeveral curious Gardens. The 
Roots of this Plant are long and 
fleſhy, being in Size about theThick- 
neſs of a little Finger. Theſe Roots 
creep in the Ground, and the Plant 
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is thereby propagated ; but it is tos 
tender to live in the open Air in 
England. In Holland the Gardeners 
take the Roots out of the Ground in 
Autumn, and preſerve them in 
dry Sand in their Stoves all the 
Winter ; and in the Spring of the 
Year they plant them in Pots fill'd 
with light Earth, and plunge them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they remain conſtantly during 
all the Summer ; obſerving to give 
free Air to the Plants in mild Wea- 
ther, and to water them as often as 
they find the Earth dry : with this 
Management they produce their 
Flowers in July # Auguft, and 
their Stems decay to the Root in 
October, when they take up the 
Roots. | a4 

The Stems of this Plant uſually 
= about two Feet high, having 
Tendrils or Claſpers at the End of 
the Leaves, by which they faſten 
themſelves to any thing near them ; 
therefore ſhould be ſupported by 
Sticks, to preyent their trailing on 
the neighbouring Plants. The Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of 
the Shoots, from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a beautiful 
Flame - colour. There is ſeldom 
more than one Flower upon a Foot- 
ſtalk ; but as there are many Foot- - 
ſtalks an each Plant, they continye 
to flower after each other. This 
Plant is very poiſonous : therefore 


Care ſhould be taken not to let either 


the Leaves or Roots be in the Way 
of ignorant Perſons, left they ſhould 
injure themſelves unawares. | 

GLYCINE, Knobbed - rooted 
Liquorice-ve * 7” I 

The Characters are; 

# hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
the Standard being beart-ſhaped ; the 
Wings are oblong, and oval at the © 
Top: the Keel is very narrow, fal- 
cated, and refliexed at the Point, 
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gubere it meets the Standard, and is 
there broader : there are nine Stamina 
collected in a Body, and one fingle, 
avhich are ſhut up in the Standard, 


evith a ſpiral Pointal, which after- 


evard becomes a cylindrical Pod, open- 
ing both Ways, and filled with kid- 
ney: -ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. GLycine radice tuberoſa. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Apios, or knobbed- 
footed Liquorice-vetch. 

2. GLYCINE caule perenni. Lis. 
Hort. Cliff. The Carolina Kidney- 
bean-tree, ws/go. . 

„The firſt Sort was brought from 
/ixginia, Where it grows plentifully 


in the Woods: this has large knobbed 


Roots, which remain ſeveral Years 
in the Ground, and annually ſhoot 
up ſeveral twining Stalks, which 
Tiſe to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, twiſting round whatever ſtands 
near them: theſe are garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, having many Az, 
and ending with an odd Lobe. The 
Flowers are produced in Spikes from 
the Wings of the Leaves, toward 
the Upper-part of the Stalks, which 
are of a dark Fleſh-colour. Theſe 
are rarely ſucceeded by Pods in Eng- 
land; or if they are, the Seeds are 
never perfected, the Seaſons being 
too cool for them. 

The Roots of this Plant will live 
thro' the Winter in the open Air, if 
they are planted in a light Soil, and 
2 warm Situation; and will thrive 
much better, if they : are planted in 
a warm Border, than when they are 
kept in Pots: and if in very ſevere 
Winters the Roots are well covered, 
either with rotten Tan, or hag 
haulm, to keep out the Froſt, there 
wall be no Danger of their decay. 
In 
I have ſeen theſe Plants ſet round 
en Arbour, which they have covered 
an Symmer ; and when the Flowers 
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were blown, they made a good Ap- 
pearance ; but it is pretty late in the 
Seaſon before they get up high 
enough to make a Shade. 

The Seeds of this Sort are fre- 


quently brought from America, 


which may be ſown in the common 
Ground in the Spring, and the Plants 
will come up the fame Year; but 
ſhould remain in the ſame Place 
until the. next Spring: tho' they 
ſhould be covered in Winter ; for 
the young Roots will be in more 
Danger of ſuffering by the Froſt, 
than when they have acquired more 
Strength. In the Beginning of April 
the Roots may be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. Theſe alſo pro- 
pagate by Off ſets from the Root, 
which may be tranſplanted at the 
ſame time as the Seedling- plants. 

This is ranged by Dr. Tournt fort 
under the Genus of Afiragalus, or 
Milk-vetch; and is titled, Aſtra- 
go las tuberoſus ſcandens, fraæini 
Folio. 

The ſecond Sort was brought Sau 
Carolina; but has been ſince ob- 
ſerved in Virginia, and ſome other 
Places in North America. This Sort 
has woody Stalks, which twiſt them- 
ſelves together, and alſo twine 
round any Trees that grow near, 
and will riſe to the Height of fifteen 
Feet, or more. The Leaves are 
winged, and in Shape ſomewhat like 
the Aſh-tree, but have a greater 
Number of Pian: The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a purple Co- 
lour: theſe are ſucceeded by lon 
cylindrical Pods, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the ſcarlet Kidney- bean, conta'n- 
ing ſeveral kidney - ſhaped: Seeds 
but theſe are never perfected in Eng- 
laxd. 

This climbing Shrub is, Propa- 
gated in ſeveral Nurſeries near Lan- 
don, Where it is known by the Nene 

Oi 


ef Carolina Kidney- bean- tree. It 
is increaſed by laying down the 
young Branches in October; which 
will be rooted well by that time 


Twelvemonth, eſpecially if they are 
duly watered in dry Weather, and 


may then be tranſplanted either into 
a Nurſery for aYear to get Strength, 
or to the Place where they are to 
remain for good; which ſhould be 


in a warm light Soil, and a ſheltered 
Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 


very well; and if their Roots are 
covered with Straw, Fern, Peas- 
haulm, or any other light Covering, 


there will be no Danger of their be- 


ing deſtroyed by the Froſt. 
_ GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 
The Chara@ers are; 1 Ls 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower : 


the Pointal, which ariſes from the 
Empalement, becomes a ſhort Pod, con- 


taining ſeveral kidney-ſhaped Seeds : 
the Leawes are placed by Pairs joined 
to the Mid-rib, and are terminated 


by an odd Lobe. 


The Species are; 
1. GIYCYXRHIZZA ftliguoſa, vel 
Germanica. C. B. P. Common Li- 


quorice. 


2. GLYCYRRHIZA capite echinats. 
C. B. P. Rough - podded Liquo- 
rice. 22 5 

3. GLYCYRRHIZA Orientalis, fili- 


quis hirſuti{ſimis. Toarn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Liquorice, with hairy Pods. 
The firſt Sort is that which 1s 


commonly cultivated in England for 


Medicine : the other two Kinds are 
preſerved in curious Botanic Gar- 


dens for Variety ; but their Roots 


are not ſo full of Juice as the firſt, 


nor is the Juice ſo ſweet; tho' the 
ſecond Sort ſeems to be that which 


Dioſcorides has deſcribed and recom- 
mended ; but I ſuppoſe the Good- 


neſs of the firſt has occaſioned its be- 


ing ſo generally cultivated in Fa- 
F 
The two Sorts laſt- mentioned per- 


fect their Seeds in England, by 
which they may be propagated? 


whereas the common Sorts ſeldom 
produce any in this Country They 
may alſo be propagated by Roots, 
as the common Sort. = 

This Plant delights in a rich light 
ſandy Soil, which ſhould be three 
Feet deep at leaſt; for the greateſf 
Advantage conſiſts in the Length 
of the Roots : the greateſt Quantity 
of Liquorice which is propagated 
in England is about Pontefrads in 


Yorkſhire, and Godalmin in Surry ; 


tho” of late Years there hath been a 
great deal cultivated in the Gardens 
near London : the Ground in which 
you intend to plant Liquorice ſhould 
be well dug and dunged the Year 
before you plant it, that the Dung 
may be perfectly rotted, and mixed. 
with the Earth, otherwiſe it will 
be apt to ſtop the Roots from run- 
ning down ; and before you plant 
it, the Ground fhould be dug three 
Spades deep, and laid very light: 
wien your Ground is thus well pre- 
pared, you ſhould furniſh yourſelf 
with freſh Plants taken from the 
Sides or Heads of the old Roots; 
obſerving that they have a good 
Bud or Eye, otherwiſe they are 
ſubject to miſcarry : theſe Plants 
ſhould-be about ten Inches long, and 
perfectly ſound. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting them 
is towards the End of February, or 
the Beginning of March, which muſt 
be done in the following manner; 
u. Firſt ſtrain a Line croſs the 
Ground in which you would plant 
them; then with a long Dibble 
made on purpoſe, put in the Shoot, 
ſo that the whole Plant may be ſer 
ſtrait into the Ground, with the 

Head 
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| Head about an Irich ander the Sur- 


e in a ſtrait Line; about a Foot 
aſunder, or more; in Rows, ard 
two Feet Diftance Row from Row ; 
and after having finiſhed the whole 


Spot of Ground, you may ſow a 


thin Crop of Onions, which, being 
Plants that don't root deep into the 
Ground, not ſpread much above- 
und, will do the Liquorice no 
Bama the firſt Year ; for the Li- 
zuotice will not ſhoot very high the 
rſt Seaſon ; and the Hoeing of 
the Onions will alſo keep the Ground 


clear from Weeds : but in doing of 


this you muſt be careful not-to cut 
off the top Shoots of the Liquorice- 


plants, as they appear above-ground; | 


which would greatly injure them ; 
and alſo obſerve to cut up all the 
Onions which grow near the Heads 
of the Liquorice; and after your 
Onions are pulled up, you ſhould 
carefully hoe and clean the Ground 
from Weeds: and in October, when 
the Shoots of the Liquorice are de- 
cayed, you ſhould ipread a little 
very rotten Dung upon the Surface 
of the Ground, which will prevent 
the Weeds from growing during the 


Winter ; and the Rain will waſh the 


Virtue of the Dung into the Ground, 


' which will greatly improve the 


Plants. 5 . 
la the Beginning of March fol- 
lowing you ſhould flightly fork the 
Ground between the Rows of Li- 
quorice, burying the remaining Part 
of the Dung : but in doing of this, 
you ſhould be very careful not to in- 
jure the Roots. This ftirring of the 
Ground will not only preſerve it 
clean from Weeds a long time, but 
alio greatly ſtrengthen the Plants. 
The Diſtance which I have allow- 
ed for planting theſe Plants, will, I 
doubt not, by fome; be thought too 
great: but in Anſwer to that, I 
would only obſerve, that as theLarge- 


6 N 


neſs of the Roots is the chief Advan⸗ 
tage to the Planter, ſo the only Me- 
thod to obtain this, is by giving them 


room: and beſides, this will give 4 


greater Liberty to ſtir and dreſs the 


Ground, which is of great Service 
to Liquorice ; and if the Plantation 
deſign'd were to be of an extraordi- 


nary Bignefs; I would adviſe the 
Rows to be made at leaſt three Feet 
diſtant; whereby it will be eaſy td 


ſtir the Ground with a Breaſt-plough; 


which will greatly leſſen the Expence 
of Labour. 


_ Theſe Plants ſhould remain three 
Years from the time of planting; 
when they will be fit to take up 2 
Uſe; which ſhould not be done thr 
the Stems ate perfectly decayed ; for 
when it is takeh up too ſoon, it is 
ſubject to ſhrink greatly; and lbſe of 
its Weight. 3 : 

The Ground near London, being 
rich, increaſes the Bulk of the Root 
very faſt; but when it is taken up, 
it appears of a very dark Colour; 
and not near ſo ſightly as that which 
grows upon a ſandy Soil in an open 
G | | 
GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed. 

The Characters ate; 

It hath dewny Leaves: the Cup of 


the Flower is ſcaly, neither ſhining 
nor ſpecious: the Flowers are divided 


or cut in form of a Star. 
The Species are; 


1. GnaPHALIUM Anglicum. Ger. 


Long: leav d upright Cudweed. 
2. GNaPHALIUM mints, ſei herba 
impia. Park. Common Cudweed. 
3. GxraPHALIUM maritimum. C. 
B. P. Sea Cudweed; or Cotton- 
weet. 5 : 
The two firft Sorts are found wild 
im divers Parts of England, upon 
dig ſony Heaths, eſpecially in ſuch 
Places where the Water ſtood during 
the Winter. 
placed in the Catalogue of. Simples 
| A anngxe& 


The fecond Sort is 


3 
2 


GN . 
annexed to the College Diſpenſatory, 
but is, not often uſed in Medicine : 


theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated _ 


in Gardens, except for the ſake of 
Variety; for they have no great 
Beauty, nor are of much Uſe. There 
are alſo many more of this Kind, 
ſome of which ] 
land: but as they are never cultiva- 
ted, I ſhall paſs them over without 


naming, and proceed to the third | 


Sort, which is often preſerved in cu- 


rious Gardens for the Variety of its 


fine filver-colour'd Leaves. This 
Plant is found upon the Sea-coaſts of 
Cornwall, and ſome other Parts of 
England; but yet will rarely abide 
the Cold of our Winters near Lon- 
don, if planted in the open Air; tho', 
if it be preſerved in a commonFrame 
from the Severity of Froſt, it will 
thrive very well; this is propagated 
by planting its Cuttings in any of 
the Summer-months, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun in the Middle of 
the Day ; and in about two Months 
they will be rooted enough to tranſ- 
plant; at which time you ſhould 


grow wild in Eng- 


& 0 


 GNAPHALODES. 
The Characters are; 

I is a Plant with a floſtulotd 
Flower, confiſting of ſeveral barren 
Florets : the Embryoes, which conſti- 
tuted the Empalement of the Flower, 
become a creſted Fruit, pregnant with 
a Seed for the moſt part oblong. 


We have but one Species of this 


Plant at preſent in England; which. 
is, 

GNATHALOD ES Lufitanica. Taurn. 
Portugal Gnaphalodes. 

This is a low annual Plant, which 
ſeldom riſes above four Inches high, 
but divides into ſeveral trailing 
Branches, which are beſet with ſmall 
filver-coloar'd Leaves, which have 
a great Reſemblance to thoſe of Cud- 
weed; tho' the Flowers are fo ſmall 
as not to be conſpicuous, unleſs they 
are magnified by a Glaſs. 

This Plant is ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens, unleſs it be for the ſake of 
Variety; for there is little Beauty 
in it. The Seeds of this Plant may 
be ſown the Beginning of April, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion; and when the Plants are come 


Provide a Parcel of ſmall Pots, which 
| ſhould be filled with light ſandy 
Earth, planting your young Plants 
therein, ſhading them again until 


up, they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
they ſhould be ſometimes refreſhed 
with Water : with this Management 


they have taken new Roots ; after 
which they may be expoſed until 
the End of October, when you ſhould 
remove the Pots into Shelter for the 
Winter- ſeaſon. But although I have 
adviſed the planting of theſe Plants 
Into Pots, yet, if you have a Stock 
of them, you may plant ſome of 


them abroad under a warm Wall, 


where they will ſtand very well in 

mild Winters; but in very ſharp 

Froſts they are generally deſtroyed. 

They mult be frequently watered in 

dry Weather, otherwiſe they will not 
er. 95 | 


SG 


1 


the Plants will flower in 7uly, and in 

Auguſt the Seeds will ripen, when the 

Plants will ſoon after decay. 
GOOSBERRY. Yide Groſſu- 


laria. | 


GORZ, Vide Ulex. 
GOSSYPIUM. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower hath a double Empale- 
ment, the outer being large, conſiſting 
of one Leaf, and divided at the Brin 
into three Parts; the inner conſiſts of 
one Leaf, which is cut into five Parts, 
and opens like a Cup : the Flower con- 
fiſts of five Leaves, which are joined 

| together 
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together at the Bottom, are heart- 
ſhaped, end ſpread open, in the ſame 
manner as the Mallow : in the Centre 
of the Flower is fituated a Column 
covered with Stamina at the Top, ſur- 
rounding the Pointal, which after- 
=vard turns to a roundiſh Pod, open- 
ing in four Cells, containing many oval 
Seeds wrapp'd up in the Cotton. 
The Species are; 

1. Gossyewum foliis palmati} 
quinquepartitis. The common an- 
nual Cotton. 5 
2. Goss v IU foliis palmatis, 
feptem-angularis, ramis patulis hir ſu- 
t:5. The green ſeeded Indian Cot- 
ton. | 285 

3. Goss vpIuu caule erecto arbo- 
reo. The American Tree Cotton. 

The firſt Sort is the common Le- 
ant Cotton, which is cultivated in 
ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, as 
alſo in Malta, Sicily, and the King- 
dom of Naples: it is fown in tilled 
Ground in the Spring of the Year; 
and is ripe in about four Months 
after, when it is cut down in Har- 
veſt as Corn is in England; and is 


Town every Year, the Plants always 


periſhing ſoon after the Seeds are 
ripe: this Plant grows about two 
Feet high, ſending forth ſome lateral 
Branches toward the Upper-part, 
which produce Flowers and Fruit : 


the Pods of this Sort of Cotton are 


not bigger than a Nutmeg, and con- 
tain but little Cotton. 

The {ſ{eco:d Sort is a Native of 
the Eaſt and WW H- tndies; from 


whence the Seeds have been brought- 


ta Europe: this is alſo an annual 
Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe. It rites to the Height 
of three Feet or more, and ſends out 
many lateral Branches, which extend 
to a great Diſtance, where they are 
allowed room to grow: ſome of 
theſe Branches will produce four or 
five Pods of Cotton upon each ; ſo 


I © 
that from a ſingle Plant thirty of 
more Pods may be produced ; and 
each of theſe are as large as mid- 
dling Apples; ſo there will be a 
much greater Produce from this thai 
from the other Sort ; and the Staple 
is much finer ; therefore it is well 
worth the Attention of the Inhabit- 
atits of the Britiſb Colonies in Ame- 
rica, to cultivate and improve this 
Sort; ſince it will ſucceed in Caro- 
lina, and ſome other Parts of the 
Continent of America, full as well 
as in the Iſlands : and as the preſent 
Uſe of this Commodity is ſo great, 
as to advance the Price to double of 


what it was ſold for ſome Vears 


ſince; ſo there are few things which 
will produce more Profit to the 
Planter, than this of the fine Sort 
of Cotton. N | 
This Sort may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Seeds, - which are 
green ; whereas thoſe of all the other 
Sorts are black, as alſo by the Size 
of the Pods, which are much larger 
than thoſe of the other; the Cotton 
is alſo much finer: the Flowers of 
this Sort are large, of a pale Sul- 
phur-colour, inclining to white; and 
at the Bottom of each Petal there is 
a large purple Spot; ſo that when 
they are open, they make a fine Ap- 


pearance. 


The third Sort grows plentifully 
in moſt of the Iſlands in America, as 
alſo in Egypt, and many other warm 
Countries: this will grow to the 
Height of fifteen Feet or more, and 
becomes woody; the Plants continu- 
ing ſeveral Years : it is propagated 
in {everal of the Iſlands in America; 
as alſo in Egypt; but the Cotton is 
not ſo valuable as that of the ſecond 
Sort, therefore not worth cultivate- 
ing, where the other can be ob- 
tained, which 1s already in Plenty in 
South Carolina; lo may be eaſily 
procured from thence. 

| All 
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All theſe Sorts are very tender 


plants; therefore will not thrive in 


the open Air in England; but they 


are frequently ſown in curious Gar- 
dens for Variety: the two firſt Sorts 
will produce ripe Seeds in England, 
if their Seeds are ſown early in the 
Spring, upon a good Hot-bed ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be planted into ſeparatePots, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, to bring them forward ; and. 
when they are grown too tall to re- 
main under the Frames, removed 
into the Tan- bed in the Stove, and 


ſhifted into larger Pots, when their 


Roots have filled the other: with 
this Management, I have had their 
Flowers appear in July; and to- 


ward the End of September the Seeds 


have been perfectly ripe, and the 


Pods as large as thoſe produced in 


the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies: but if the 
Plants are not brought forward early 
in the Spring, it will be late in the 
Summer before the Flowers will ap- 
pear; and there will be no Hopes 
of the Pods coming to Perfection. 
The Shrub Cotton will riſe from 
the Seeds very eaſily, if they are 
ſown upon a good Hot-bed; and 
when they are ſown early in the 
Spring, and brought forward in the 


ſame manner as hath been directed 


for the former Sorts, the Plants will 
grow to be five or ſix Feet high the 
ſame Summer: but it is difficult to 
preſerve the Plants thro' the Winter, 
unleſs they are hardened gradually 


in Auguſt during the Continuance of 


the warm Weather ; for when they 
are forced on at that time, they will 
be ſo tender, as to render them in- 


capable of reſiſting the leaſt Injury. 


The Plants of this Sort muſt be 


placed in the Bark-ftove in Autumn, 


and kept in the firſt Claſs of Heat ; 
otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter in England, 

Vo I. II. 


1 
GRAFTING is the taking - 
Shoot from one Tree, and inſerting 
it into another; in ſuch a manner, 
as that both may unite cloſely, and 
become one Tree. This is called by 
the antient Writers in Huſbandry 


and Gardening, [cifion, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Inoculating or Bud- 


cing ; which they call ;n/erere Ocu- 
05. 3 

The Uſe of Grafting is to propa- 
gate any curious Sorts of Fruits, ſa 
as to be certain of the Kinds; which 
cannot be done by any other Me- 
thod; for as all the good Fruits 
have been accidentally obtained from 
Seeds, the Seeds of theſe, when ſown, 
will many of them degenerate, and 
produce ſuch Fruit as are not worth 


_ cultivating ; but when Shoots are 


taken from ſuch Trees as do pro- 
duce good Fruit, theſe will never 
alter from their Kind, whatever be 
the Stock or Tree on which they are 
grafted ; for though the Grafts re- 
ceive the Nouriſhment from the 


Stocks, yet they are never altered 


by them, but continue to produce 
the ſame Kind of Fruit, as the Tree 
from which they were taken : the 


only Alteration is, that when the 
Stocks on which they are grafted do 


not grow ſo faſt, and afford a ſuffi- 
cient Supply of Nouriſhment to the 
Grafts, they will not make near ſa 
great Progreſs, as they otherwiſe 
would do; nor will the Fruit they 
produce be fo fair, and ſometimes 
not ſo well flayour'd. 

Theſe Shoots are termed Cions or 
Grafts : in the Choice of theſe the 
following Directions ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved. 1ſt, That they are 
Shoots of the former Year; for 
when they are older, they never ſuc- 
ceed well. 2dly, Always to take 
them from healthy, fruitful Trees ; 
for if the Trees are fickly from 


- whence they are taken, the Grafts 
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very often partake ſo much of the 


Diſtemper, as rarely to get the bet- 
ter of it, at leaſt for ſome Years : 


'and when they are taken from young 


luxuriant Trees, whoſe Veſſels are 
generally large, they will continue 
to produce luxuriant Shoots ; and 
are ſeldom ſo fertile as thoſe which 
are taken from fruitful Trees, whole 
Shoots are more compact, and the 
Joints cloſer together; at leaſt it 
will be a mach greater Number of 
Years before theſe luxuriant Grafts 


begin to produce Fruit, if they are 


managed with the greateſt Skill. 
39dly, You ſhould prefer thoſe Grafts 
which are taken from the lateral or 
horizontal Branches, to thoſe from 
the ſtrong perpendicular Shoots, for 
the Reaſons before given. 

Theſe Grafts or Cions ſhould be 


cut off from the Trees before their 


Buds begin to ſwell : which is ge- 
nerally three Weeks or a Month 
before the Seaſon for Grafting ; 
therefore, when they are cut off, 
they ſhould be laid in the Ground 


with the Cut downwards, burying 


them half their Length, and cover- 
ing their 'Tops with dry Litter, to 
prevent their drying: if a ſmall 
Joint of the former Year's Wood is 
cut off with the Cion, it will preſerve 
it the better; and when they are 
grafted, this may be cut oft; tor at 
the ſame time the Cions muſt be cut 
to a proper Length, before they are 
inſerted into the Stocks; but till 
then, the Shoots ſhould remain their 
full Lengih, as they were taken 
from the Tree, which will preſerve 
them better from ſhrinking: if theſe 
Cions are to be carried to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance, it will be proper 
to put their cut Ends into a Lump 
of Clay, and to wrap them up in 
Moſs 5 which will preſerve them 
4:cſh tor a Month, or longer: but 


thele thouid be cut off carlier from 
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the Trees, than thoſe which are te | 
be grafted near the Place where the 


Trees are growing. 
Having given Directions for the 
Cions and Grafts, we next come to 
that of the Stocks, which is a Term 
applied to the Trees intended for 
grafting : theſe are either ſuch old 
Trees as are already growing in the 
Places where they are deſigned to 
remain, whoſe Fruit is intended to 
be changed; or young Trees, which 
have been raiſed in a Nurſery for 
a Supply to the Garden: in the 
formerCaſe there is no other Choice, 
but that of the Branches; which 
ſhould be ſuch as are young, healthy, 
well fituated, and as have a ſmooth 
Bark : if theſe Trees are growing 
againſt Walls or Eſpaliers, it will 
be proper to graſt ſix, eight, or 
ten Branches, according to the Size 
of the Trees; by which Method 
they will be much ſooner furniſhed - 
with Branches again, than when a 
leſs Number of Cions are put in: 
but in Standard-trees, four, or at 
moſt ſix Cions will be ſufficient. 

in the Choice of young Stocks 
for Grafting, you ſhould always 
prefer fuch as have been raiſed from 
the Seed, and that have. been once 
or twice tranſplanted. Next te 
theſe, are thole Stocks which have 
been raiſed from Cuttings or Layers ; 
but thoſe which are Suckers from 
Roots of other Trees, ſhould always 


be rejected; for theſe are never ſo 


well rooted as the others, and con- 
ſtantly put out a great Nuniber of 
Suckers from their Roots, whereby 
the Borders and Walks of the Gar- 
den will be always peſtered with 
them during the Summer-ſcaſon ; 
which is not only unſightly, but 
they alſo take off Part of the Nou- 
riihment from the Trees. | 
If theſe Stocks have been allowed 
a proper Diſtance in the Nurſery 
| where 
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Where they have grown, the Wood 
will be better ripened, and more 

compact, than thoſe which have 
grown cloſe, and have been thereby 
drawn up to a greater Height : the 
Wood of theſe will be ſoft, and their 


Veſſels large, ſo that the Cions 


grafted into them will ſhoot very 
ſtrong ; but they will be leſs diſpoſed 
to produce Fruit than the other; 
and when Trees acquire an ill Habit 
at firſt, it will be very difficult to 
| reclaim them afterward. 

' Having directed the Choice of 


Cions and Stocks, we come next 


to the Operation; in order to which 
you muſt be provided with the fol- 
lowing Tools: 
1. A neat ſmall Hand-ſaw, to 
cut off the Heads of large Stocks. 
2. A good ſtrong Knife with a 
thick Back, to make Clefts in the 
Stocks. „ > oe 
3. A ſharp Penknife to cut the 
Grafts. | 
4. A Grafting Chiſlel, and a ſmall 
Mallet. | | 
5. Baſs Strings, or woollen Yarn, 
to tie the Grafts wich; and ſuch 
other Inſtruments and Materials as 
you ſhall find neceſſary, according to 
the manner of Grafting you are to 
perform. 95 
6. A Quantity of Clay, which 
mould be prepared a Month before 
it is uſed, and kept turned and mixed, 
like Morter, every other Day; 
which is to be made after the fol- 
lowing Manner: | 
Get a Quantity of ſtrong fat 
Lam, in proportion to the Quantity 


of Trees intended to be grafted ; 


then take ſome new Stonehorſe 
Dung, and break it in amongſt the 
Loam ; and if you cut a little Straw 
or Hay very ſmall, and mix amongſt 
it, the Loam will hold together the 
better; and if there be a Quantity 


of Salt added, it will prevent the 


5. 
_ © 

Clay from dividing in dry Weather, 
theſe muſt be well ſtirred together, 
putting Water to them after the 
manner of making Morter: it ſhould 
be hollowed like a Diſh, and filled 
with Water, and kept every other 
Day ſtirr'd : but it ought to be re- 
membred, that it ſhould not be 
expoſed to the Froſt, or drying 
Winds, and that the oftener it us 
ſtirr d and wrought, the better. 

Of late Yeaty ſome Perſons have 
made uſe of andther Compoſition 
for Grafting, which they have found 
to anſwer the Intention of keepin 
out the Air, better than the Clay 
before preſcribed. This is com- 
poſed of Turpentine, Bees-wax, and 
Reſin, melted together, which, when 
of a proper Conliftence, may be put 
on the Stock round the Graft, in the 
ſame manner as the Clay is uſually 
applied; and tho' it be not above a 
quarter of an Inch thick, yet it will 
keep out the Air more effectually 
than the Clay ; and as Cold will 
harden this, there is no Danger of its 
being hurt by Froſt, which is very 
apt to cauſe the Clay to cleave, and 
ſometimes fall off; and when the 
Heat of the Summer comes on, this 


Mixture will melt, and fall off with= 


out any Trouble. In uſing of this, 
there ſhould be a Tin or Copper- 
pot, with Conveniency under it to 
keep a very gentle Fire with Small- 
coal, otherwiſe the Cold will ſoon 
condenſe the Mixture; but you muſt 
be careful not to apply it too hot, 
leſt you injure the Graft. A Per- 
ſon who is a little accuſtom'd to this 
Compoſition, will apply it very faſt; 
and it is much eaſier for him than 
Clay, eſpecially if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove cold. 

There are ſeveral Ways of Graft- 
ing; the principal of which are 
four: 


Nn 2 1. Grafting 
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1. Grafting in the Rind, called. the Rind of the Stock muſt be raiſed. 


alſo Shoulder-grafting, which is only - 
proper for large'Trees: this is called 
Crown-grafting, becauſe the Grafts 
are {ct in form of a Circle or Crown; 
and is generally performed about 
the Latter-end of March, or the 
Beginning of April. 

2 Cleſt-grafting, which is alſo 
called Stock. or Slit-grafcing : this 1s 
proper for Trees ox Stocks of a leſſer 
Size, from an Inch to two Inches 
or more Diameter: this Grafting 
is to be performed i in the Months of 
February and March, and ſupplies 
the Failure of the Eſcutcheon- way, 
which is practiſed i in June, July, and 
Huguft. 

3 Whip-grafting, which is alſo 
called Jongue-grafting: this is pro- 
per for ſmall Stocks of an Inch, 
half an Inch, or leſs, Diameter: 
this is the moſt effectual Way of any, 
and that which is moſt in Uſe. - 

4. Grafting by Approach, or Ab- 
lactation: this is to be performed 
when the Stock you would graft on, 
and the Tree from which you take 
your Graft, ſtand ſo near together, 
that they may be joined: this is to 
be performed in the Month of April, 
and is alſo called Inarching, and is 
chiefly uſed for Jaſmines, Oranges, 
and other tender Exotic Frees, which 
will not ſucceed by either of the 
other Methods of Grafting. 

We next come to the manner of 
performing the ſeveral Ways of 
Grafting : 

The firſt Method, which is term'd 
Rind or Shoulder-grafting, is ſeldom 
practiſed, but on large Trees, where 
either the Head, or the large Branches, 
are cut of horizontally, and two or 
four Cions put in, according to the 
Size of the Branch or Stem: in do- 
ing of this, the Cions are cut flat on 
one Side, with a Shoulder to reſt 

upon the Crown of the Stock; then 


preſent: 


was attended with ; 


up, to admit the Cion between the; 


Wood and the Bark of the Stock, 
which muſt be inſerted about two 
Inches; ſo as the Shoulder of the 
Cion may meet, and cloſely join the 
Crown of the Stock; and after the 
Number of Cions are inſerted, the 
whole Crown of the Stock ſhould be 


well clayed over, leaving two Eyes 


of the Cions uncovered therewith ; 
which will be ſuflicient for ſhooting : 
this Method of grafting was much 
more in Practice formerly than at 
the Diſcontinuance of it 
was occaſioned by the ill Succeſs it 
for as theſe. 
Cions were placed between the Rind 
of the Stock and the Wood, io they 
were frequently blown out by ſtrong 
Winds, after they had made large 
Shoots ; which has ſometimes hap- 
pened after five or {ix Years Growth * 
ſo that whenever this Method is 
practiſed, there ſnould be ſome Stakes 
faſtened to ſupport the Cions, until 
they have almoſt covered the Stock. 
The next Method 1s termed Cleft 
or Stock- grafting: this is practiſed 
upon Stocks or Trees of a ſmaller 
Size; and may be uſed with Succeſs 
where the Rind of the Stock is not 
too thick; whereby the inner Bark 
of the Cion will be prevented join- 
ing to that of the Stock : this may 
be performed on Stocks or Branches, 
which are more than one Inch Dia- 
meter ; in doing of this, the Head 
of the Stock or Branch muft be cut 
off with a Slope, and a Slit made the 
contrary Way, in the Top of the 
Slope, hep enough to receive the 
Con, which ſhould be cut floping 
like a Wedge, ſo as to fit the Slit 
made in the Stock, being care:ul to 
icave that Side of the W edge, which 
is to be placed outward, much 
thicker than the other ; and in put- 
ting the Cion into the Slit of the 
Stock, 


us 
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Stock, there muſt be great Care 
taken to join the Rind of the Cion 
to that of the Stock ; for if theſe do 


not unite, the Grafts will not ſue- 


ceed: when this Method of Graft- 
ing is uſed to Stocks which are not 
frong, it will be proper to make a 
Ligature of Baſs, to prevent the Slit 
of the Stock from opening ; then 
the Whole ſhould be clayed over, to 
prevent the Air from. penetrating 


the Slit ſo as to deſtroy the Grafts; 


only leaving two Eyes of the Cions 
above the Clay for ſhooting. | 

I 'ne third Method is termed Whip 
or Tongue grafting, which is the 
moſt commonly practiſed of any by 
the Nurſery men near London, eſpe- 
cially for {mall Stocks; becauſe the 


Cion much ſooner cover the Stocks 


in this Method, than in any other. 
his is performed by cutting off 
the Head of the Stocks ſloping ; 
then there muſt be a Notch made in 
the Slope toward the Upper-part 
downward, a litile more than half 
an Inch deep, to receive the Cion; 
which muſt be cut with a Slope up- 
ward, and a Slit made in this Slope 
like a Tongue; which Tongue muſt 
be inſerted into the Slit made in the 
Slope of the Stock ; and the Cion 
mutt be placed on one Side of the 
Stock, ſo as that the two Rinds of 
both Cion and Stock may be equal, 
and join together exactly; then there 
ſhould be a Ligature of Baſs to faſten 
the Cion, ſo as that it may not be 
eaſily diiplaced ; and afterward clay 
id over, as in the former Methods. 
The fourth Sort of Grafting is 
- termed Inarching-grafting, by Ap- 
proach or AblaQation. This is only 
to be performed when the Stocks, 
which are defign'd to be grafted, and 
the Tree from which the Graft is to 
be taken, ftand ſo near together, or 
may be brought ſo near each other, as 
that their Branches may be united to- 
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gether : this Method of Grafting is 
commonly practiſed on tender Exotic 


Plants, and ſome other Sorts which 
do not ſucceed in any of the other 


Methods, as was before obſerved. 


In performing of this Operation. 
a Part of the Stock or Branch muſt 


be cut off about two Inches in 


Length, obſerving always to make 
choice of a ſmeoth Part of the 
Stock; then a ſmall Notch ſhould be 
made in the Stock downward, in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed 


for Whip-grafting ; then the Branch 


of the Tree deſigned to be inarched 
ſhould have a Part cut off in the like 
manner as the Stock, and a Slit 


made upward in this, ſo as to leave 


a Tongue ; which Tongue ſhould be 
inſerted into the Slit of the Stock, 
obſerving to join their Rinds equally, 
that they may unite well together : 
then make a Ligature of Baſs, to 
keep them exactly in their Situation; 
and afterward clay this Part of the 
Stock over well, to keep out the 
Air : in this Method of Grafting, the 
Cion is not ſeparated from the Tree, 
until it is firmly united with the 
Stock ; nor is the Head of the Stock 
or Branch, which is grafted, cut off 
till this time, and only half the 
Wodd pared off with a Slope, about 
three Inches in Length; and the 
ſame of the Cion or Graft. 

This Method of Grafting is not 
performed fo early in the Seaſon, as 
thoſe of the other, it being done in 


the Month of April, when the Sap is 


flowing; at which time the Cion and 
Stock will join together, and unite 
much ſooner than at any other Sca- 

ſon. - | 
The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, 
will take, by this Method of Gratt- 
ing; but neither of theſe will ſue- 
ceed in any of the other Methods: 
there are alſo ſeveral Sorts of _ 
greens, which may be propagated by 
N n 3 N this. 
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/ - this Method of Grafting : but all 
the Trees which are grafted in this 
Way are weaker, and never grow to 
the Size of thoſe which are grafted 
in the other Methods; therefore this 
is rarely practiſed, but on ſuch Sorts 
of Trees as will not take by the 
other Methods. | a | 
The next thing which is neceſſary 
to be known, by thoſe who would 
practiſe this Art, is, what Trees will 
take and thrive by being grafted up- 
on each other : and here there have 
been no ſure Directions given by any 
of the Writers on this Subject; for 
there will be found great Miſtakes 
in all their-Books, in relation to this 
Matter; but as it would ſwell this 
Article to too great Size, if all the 
Sorts of Trees were to be here enu- 
merated, which will take upon each 
other by Grafting, I ſhall put down 
ſuch general Directions, as, if attend- 
ed to, will be ſufficient to inſtruct 
Perſons, ſo as they may ſucceed. 
All ſuch Trees as are of the ſame 
Genus, 1. e. which agree in their 
Flower and Fruit, will take upon 
each other; for Inſtance, all the 
Nut- bearing Trees may be ſafely 
grafted on each other; as may all 
the Plum- bearing Trees, under which 
Head I reckon not only the ſeveral 
Sorts of Plums, but alſo the Almond, 
Peach, Nectarinęe, Apricock, &c. 
which agree exactly in their general 
Characters, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other Trees: but 
many of theſe are very ſubject to 
emit large Quantities of Gum from 
ſuch Parts of the Trees as are deeply 
cut and wouaded; which, in the 
tender Trees of this Kind, wiz. 
Peaches and Nectarines, as it is more 
common and hurtful, ſo it is found 
to be the ſureſt Method to bud or 
 Fnoculate theſe Sorts of Fruits. Yide 
Znoulation. 
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Then all ſuch Trees as bear Cones 
will do well upon each other, tha 
they may differ in one being ever- 
green, and the other ſhedding its 
Leaves in Winter; as is obſervable 
in the Cedar of Libanus, and the 
Larch- tree, which are found to ſuc- 
ceed upon each other very well: but 
theſe mult be grafted by Approach; 
for they abound with a great Quan- 
tity of Reſin, which is apt to evapo- 
rate from the Graft, if ſeparated 
from the Tree before it be joined 
with the Stock, whereby they are 
often deſtroyed; as alſo the Laurel 
on the Cherry, or the Cherry on the 
Laurel. All the Maſt-bearing Trees 
will alſo take upon each other ; and 
thoſe which have a tender ſoft Wood 
will do well if grafted in the com- 
mon Way ; but thoſe that are of a 
more firm Contexture, and are ſlow 
Growers, ſhould be grafted by Ap= 
roach, | 1 | 
By ſtrictly obſerving this Rule, we 
ſhall ſeldom miſcarry, provided the 
Operation be rightly performed, and 
at a proper Seaſon, unleſs the Wea- 
ther ſhould prove very bad, as it 
ſometimes happens, whereby whole 
Quarters of Fruit-trees miſcarry 
and it is by this Method that many 
Kinds of Exotic Trees are not only 
propagated, but alſo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air; for, being 
grafted upon Stocks of the ſame Sort, 
which are hardy, the Grafts are ren- 
dered more capable to endure the 
Cold; as bath been experienced in 
moſt of our valuable Fruits now in 
England, which were formerly tranſ= 
Planted hither from more Southerly 
Climates, and were at firſt too im- 
Patient of our Cold to ſucceed well 
abroad, but have been, by Budding. 
or Grafting upon more hardy Trees, 


rendered. 
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rendered capable of reſiſting our ſe- 
vereſt Cold. 


And theſe different Graftings ſeem | 


to have been greatly in Uſe among 
the Antients; though they were cer- 
tainly miſtaken in, the ſeveral Sorts 
of Fruits, which they mention to 
have ſucceeded upon each other, as 
the Fig 
Plum upon the Cheſtnut, with many 
others of the like Kind; moſt of 
which I have already tried, and find 
them all Miſtakes ; or at leaſt the 

did not mean the ſame Plants which 
at preſent are called by thoſe Names: 
tho' I can't help thinking we are apt 
to pay too much Deference to the 


Wriungs of the Antients, in ſuppoſe- 
ing them ſeldom to be miſtaken, or 


to aſſert a Falſhood : whereas, if 
their Works are carefully examined, 
it will be found, that they often 
copied from each other's Writings, 
without making Experiments to 
prove the Truth of their Aſſertions: 
and it is well known, that the Rang- 
ing of Plants before Cæſalpinus's 
Time (which is but about 150 Years 
ſince) was, by their outward Appear- 


ance, or from the ſuppoſed Virtues 


of them: which Method is now juſt- 


Iy exploded ; and it hath been ob- 


ſerved, from many repeated Trials, 
that however Plants may reſemble 


each other in the Shape and Make of 


their Leaves, Manner of Shooting, 
Sc. unleſs they agree in their Man- 
ner of Fruiting, and their other di- 


ſtinctive Characters, they will not 


grow upon each other, tho' grafted 
with ever ſo much Art. 
GRAMEN, Graſs. 


There are a great Variety of this 


Tribe, which are divided into ſeveral 


Genera by ſome of the modern Ba- 
taniſts; but I ſhall not inlarge ſo far 
on this Article, as to enumerate all 
the Differences which they have 
made; but ſhall beg leave to inſert 


upon the Mulberry, the 
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ſome of the Sorts which are com- 
monly cultivated in England. 
The Species are; 

t. Gramen hliaceum, anguſtiore 
folio & fpica, C. B. P. Red Darnel- 
graſs, or Rye-graſs. - Toy 

2. GRAMEN pratenſe minus ſeu 
vulgati//imum. Raii dyn. The molt 
common Meadow-graſs. 
3. GRAMEN ſecalinum. Ger. Emac. 
Tall Meadow Rye-graſs. | 
4. GRAMEN ſecalinum & fſecale 
Hlveſtre. Ger. Emac. Wild Rye, os 
Rye-graſs. | | 
5. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine mi- 
liaceo albo. Tourn, Common Canary 
Grafs. | -. | 
6. GRAMEN pica triticea, repens 
vulgare, caninum diftum. Rait Syn. 
Common Dogs-graſs, or Quick- 
graſs, or Couch-grals. 
J. GRAMEN /picatum, durioribus 
& craſſioribus lacuſtis, ſpica bre vi. 
Tourn. French Haver-graſs. 
8. GRAMEN paniculatum aguati- 
cum, Phalaridis ſemine, folio varie- 
gato. Inſt. R. H. The ſtriped Graſs, 
or Ribband-graſs. 

9. Gramtn dadylon eſculentum. 
C. B. P. The Manna-graſs. | 

The four firſt- mentioned Sorts 
grow pretty common in the Paſtures 
in moſt Parts of England, and are 
often intermixed in the ſame Paſture; 
ſo that it is very rare to meet with a 
Paſture, which hath not ſeveral Sorts 
of Graſs in it ; but the Sort which is 
generally ſown about London, is the 
Rye-graſs, which is very hardy; and 
will grow on cold four Land better 
than moſt other Sorts ; but as it ſel- 
dom happens, that the Seed is ſaved 
intire, without a Mixture of other 
Graſs ſeeds, it is very difficult ta 
meet with a Paſture, which has not 
many Sorts in it. 4 

The beſt Seaſon for ſowing Graſo- 
ſeeds.is the Latter-end of Augu/t, and 
the Beginning of September, that 
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the Graſs may be well rooted before 


the Froſt ſets in, which is apt to turn 


the Plants out of the Ground, when 


they are not well rooted. This Seed 


ſhould be ſown in moift Weather, 
or when there is a Proſpect of 


Showers, which will ſoon bring the 


Graſs up ; for the Earth being at 
that Seaſon warm, the Moiſture will 
cauſe the Seeds to vegetate in a 
few Days: but where this cannot 
be performed in Autumn, the Seeds 
may be ſown in the Spring; toward 


the Middle of March will be a goad 


time, if the Seaſon proves favourable. 

The Land on which Graſs- ſeed is 
intended to be ſown, ſhould be well 
plowed and cleared from the Roots 
of noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch- 


graſs Fern, Ruſhes, Heath, Gorſe, 


room, Reſt - harrow, &c. which, 
if left in the Ground, will ſoon get 
the better of the Graſs, and over- 
run the Land. Therefore in ſuch 
Places where either of theſe Weeds 
abound, it will be a good Method 
to plow up the Surface in April, and 
let it lie ſome time to dry; then 
lay it in- ſmall Heaps, and burn it. 


The Aſhes ſo produced will ſpread an 


the Land; and be a good Manure for 
it. The Method of burning the Land 


is particularly directed under the 


Article Land, which ſee; eſpecially 
if it is a cold ſtiff Soil: but where 
Couch-graſs, Fern, or Reſt-harrow, 
is in Plenty, whoſe Roots run far 
under - ground, the Land muſt be 


8 1 two or three times pretty 


eep in dry Weather, and the Roots 


carefully harrowed off after each 


Plowing; which is the moſt ſure 


Method to deſtroy them. Where 


the Land is very low, and of a ſtiff 
elayey Nature, which holds Water 
in Winter, it will be of ſingular Ser- 
vice to make ſome under - ground 
Drains to carry off the Wet; which, 


ir detained tao long on the Ground, 
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will render the Graſs ſour. The 


Method of making theſe Drains is 


preſcribed under the Article Land; 
which ſee. 


Before the Seed is ſown, the Sur- 


face of the Ground ſhould be made 


level and fine, otherwiſe the Seed 
will be buried unequal. The Quan- 
tity of Graſs-ſeed for an Acre of 
Land 1s uſually three Buſhels, if the 
Seed is clean, otherwiſe there muſt 
be a much greater Quantity allow'd: 
when the Seed is ſawn, it muſt be 
gently harrowed in, and the Ground 
rolled with a wooden Roller; which 
will make the Surface even, and 
8 the Seeds being blown in 
Patches. When the Graſs comes 
up, if there ſhould be any bare Spots, 
where the Seed has not grown, they 
may be ſown again, and the Ground 
rolled, which will fix the Seeds; and 
the firſt kindlyShowers will bring up 
the Graſs, and make it very thick. _ 
Some People mix Clover and Rye- 
ane together, allowing ten 
Pounds of Clover, and one Buſhel 
of Rye-graſs to an Acre: but this 
is only to be done where the Land 
is deſign'd to remain but three or 
four Years in Paſture, becauſe nei- 
ther of theſe Kinds are of long Du- 
ration ; ſo that where the Land is 
deſigned to be laid down for many 
Years, it will be proper to ſow with 
the Graſs-ſeeds ſome white Trefoil, 
orDutch Clover ; which is an abide- 
ing Plant, and ſpreads cloſe on the 
Surface of the Ground, ſending forth 


Roots at every Joint ; and makes 


the clofeſt Sward of any; and is the 
{ſweeteſt Feed for Cattle: ſo that 
whenever Land is laid down ta 
Paſture, there ſhould always be fix 
or eight Pounds of this Seed ſown 
upon each Acre. = 
The following Spring, if there 
ſhould be any Thiſtles, Ragwort, or 
ſuch other troubleſome Weeds, come 


of 


„ 
up among the Graſs, they ſhould be 


carefully cut up with a Spaddle be- 
fore they grow large; and this ſhould 


be repeated two or three times in 


the Summer, which will effectually 
deſtroy them; for if theſe Plants 
are ſuffered to ripen their Seeds, they 
will be blown all over the Ground, 
their Seeds having Down adhering 


to them, which aſſiſts their Tranſ- 


portation; ſo that they are often 


carried by the Wind to a great 


Diſtance, and thereby become very 


troubleſome Weeds to the Graſs. 


For want of this Care, how many 
Paſtures may be ſeen almoſt over- 
run with theſe Weeds, eſpecially 
the Ragwort; when a {mall Ex- 
pence, if applied in time, would 
have intirely extirpated them ! for 
a Man may go over ſeveral Acres of 


Land in one Day with a Spaddle, 
and cut up the Weeds juſt below the 
g their 


Surface of the Ground, turnin 
Roots upwards; which if done in 
dry Weather, they will ſoon decay; 
but this muſt always be performed 
before the Plants come to have their 
Seeds formed; becauſe, after that, 
many Sorts will live long enough to 
nouriſh their Seeds after they are 
cut, ſo as to ripen them: and there 
will be a Supply of Weeds for ſome 
Years after, which cannot be extir- 
pated without a much greater Ex- 
Pence. 

The proper Management of 
Paſture-Jand is the leaſt underſtood 


of any Part of Agriculture : the 


Farmers never have attended to this, 
being more inclined to the Plough ; 
tho” the Profits attending that have 
not of late Years been ſo great, as 
to encourage them in that Part of 
Huſbandry : but theſe People never 
think of laying down Land for 
Paſture, to continue longer than three 
Years; at the End of which time 
they plow it up again, ta ſaw it 
With Grain 1 
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Their uſual Method is to ſow 
Rye graſs and Trefoil-with Barley, 
when they intend to. lay down the 


Ground; or -ſometimes ſow only 


Clover with their Barley: nor is it 
poſlible to convince theſe People of 
their Error in ſowing Corn with 
their Graſs ; which they afirm ta 
be uſeful, in ſhading the Graſs; not 
conſidering how much the Corn 
draws away the Nouriſhment from 
the Graſs: but it is in vain to write 
to theſe People, who are not to be 
convinced, either by Argument or 
Experiment; ſo much are they {way- 
ed by Cuſtom, as not to. be Jed or 
driven out of their own Method : 
but as their Practice of Huſbandry 
has greatly leſſened the Circum- 
ſtances of the Farmers, ſo that the 
Lands are daily falling - into the 
Hands of the Owners; therefore this 
Part of Huſbandry ſhould by them 
be principally attended to, as it may 
be carried on with a much leſs Ex- 
pence: for Paſture-land requires but 
few Hands to manage; whereas the 
ſowing of Corn is attended with 
great Expence, and the Profit is very 
precarious: but when this is attended 
with Succeſs, and the Grain at a mo- 
derate Price, if the whole Labour is 
to be paid for, there will be little 
coming to the Owner for Rent, 
when the Balance is fairly ſtated: 
but in this moſt Gentlemen deceive 
themſelves, and often ſuppoſe they 
gain by Farming, when perhaps the 
whole Rent of the Land is loſt 3 
therefare to avoid the Troublg 
which attends this Sort of Huſban» 


dry, it will be the beſt Method to 


turn as much of their Land into 
Paſture, as they can; which, by 
Grazing and Feeding of Sheep, will 
be attended with little Expence, and 
a ſure Profit. 

The Canary Graſs is ſown in ſome. . 
Parts of England, for the Seeds. 
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GR 
which are uſed to feed Birds : the 
white Sort is the beſt. Theſe Seeds 
mould be ſawn the Beginning of 
March, on a moderate light Soil; 
for they do not thrive well on ſtrong 
cold Land. The Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be well ſtirred, and 
made even, before the Seeds are 


' ſown, that they may be equally bu- 
ried. Three Buſhels of this Seed 


are ſufficient for an Acre of Land. 
When the Seed is ſown, which ſhould 
be done in dry Weather, the Ground 


Mult be gently harrowed to bury the 


Seeds, and then the Whole ſhould 
be rolled with a wooden Roller ; 
which will {ſmooth the Surface of 
the Ground, and prevent the Seeds 
from being removed by ſtrong 
Winds. When the Graſs is come 
up, if there ſhould be any rank 
Weeds amongſt it, they muſt be 
cut up with a Spaddle, as was before 
directed; for if they are permitted 
to grow, they will do great Damage 
to the Graſs. The Middle of Auguſſ, 
the Seeds will ripen, when it ſhould 
be cut, and, as ſoon as it 1s dry, 
ſhould be threſhed out, or ſtacked ; 
for if it remains abroad, the Birds 
will devour it: if the Crop arrives 
to any Degree of Perfection, there 
will be upward of four Quarters on 
an Acre of Land. | 
The Couch-graſs is one of the 
moſt troubleſome Weeds in Corn- 
lands andGardens, and is with great 
Difficulty extirpated: for the . 
of this Kind run very far under. 
round, and every ſmall Part of the 


oot will grow; ſo that if the Roots 


are torn into ſmall Pieces, every one 
of them will propagate where-ever 
they are left in the Ground. Where 
the Land is ſtocked with this Graſs, 
it ſhould be plowed two or three 
times in dry Weather, during the 
Heat of the Summer; and after 
each Plowing, the Graund ſhould 
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be carefully harrowed, to draw the 
Roots out, which ſhould be drawn 
into Heaps, and then carted off the 
Ground ; for if the Roots are left, 
they will ſtrike into the Ground 


after the firſt Shower of Rain, and 


ſoon. become troubleſome : ſuch 
foul Land is very unfit to ſow 
with Grain; therefore it will be 
proper to ſow with Turneps, and 
Beans or Peas, which require hoeing 
two or three times: which, if done 
in very dry Weather, will be of 
great Uſe to deſtroy the Couch- 


graſs, Wherc this Method is 
not obſerved, it is common to ſee 


large Tracts of Land, which are 
ſown with Grain, ſo much over— 
run with this Graſs, that many times 
the Crop doth not produce the ſame 
Quantity of Grain as was ſown on 


the Ground. 


In Gardens this Graſs is much 


eaſier deſtroyed than in large Fields, 


becauſe the Ground being frequently 


dug, Care may be taken to pick out 


the Roots in digging ; and if there 
be any left, which appear afterward, 
the Roots may be eaſily forked out; 
ſo that in one Year it may be de- 
ſtroyed, if proper Care be taken 
But where the Ground 1s very full 
of the Roots of Couch-grais, and 
the Land will admit of bein 
trenched three Spits deep, that wilt 
be the molt e ectual Way of deſtroy- 
ing it, and will be cheaper chan 
picking out the Roots by Hand; 
for by trenching the Ground ſo 
deep, the Couch will be buried near 
two Feet, which will rot it; and 
turning the Ground ſo deep, will 
be moreover of great Service to 
IT. | 
This Sort of Graſs is what the 
College of Phyficians have ordered 
to be uſed in Medicine; ſo that 
whenever Graſs is preſcribed, this 
15 what is meant, | 
The 
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The hearded wild Oats, or Haver, 
are frequently found amongſt Corn 
in ſeveral Parts of England, where 
ſometimes they become troubleſome 
Weeds; for if they are not drawn 
out of the Corn before it is ripe, it 
will be difficult to be ſeparated from 
the Corn in the Barn : but as they 
are annual Plants, they may be eaſily 


deſtroyed with a little Care. 


The ſtriped Graſs is preſerved in 
many Gardens for the Beauty of its 
variegated Leaves, which will con- 


= tinue freſh the greateſt Part of the 


Year. + | | 
This Sort is eafily propagated by 
parting the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn; for every Off-ſet will 
increaſe to be a large Root in one 
Year's time. It will grow on any 
Soil, or in any Situation; therefore 
may be planted in any abject Part 
of the Garden, where it will thrive, 
and afford an agreeable Variety. 
This Sort is by many Perſons called 
Ribband-graſs, from the Stripes of 
White and Green, which run the 
whole Length of the Blade, like 
the Stripes in ſome Ribbands. 
Clover-graſs. See Trifolium. 
Saint Foin. See Onobrychis, 
La Lucerne. See Medica, 
Noneſuch. See Melilotus. 
Trefoil. See Trifolium. 
Spurry. See Spergula. 


GRANADILLA, Paflion-flower. 


The Characters are; 
t hath a double Calyx, the firſt 
ernſiſting of three Leaves, the other 
of five Leaves, which expand in form 


of a Star: the Flowers conſiſt of five 


Leaves each, and are of a roſaceous 


Form : in the Centre of the Flower 


ariſes the Pointal, with a Crown 
Fringed at the Bottom, but furniſhed 
with a tender Embryo at the Top, 
ow which ſtand three Clubs, under 
which are the Stamina with rough 


„Ache Apices, which aways incline 


GR 
downwards : the Embryo turns to an 
oval or globular Fruit, fleſhy, and 


_ confiſting of one Cell, which is full 


of Seeds adhering to the Sides. 
'The Spectes are; | 


1. GRANADILLA pentaphylios, la. 


tioribus foliis, fore cœruleo nagno. 
Boerb. Ind. Common or broad- 
leav'd Paſſion- flower. | 
2. GranaDilLa pentaphyllos, ans 
guſtioribus foliis, fore cœruleo magna, 
Narrow- leav'd Paſſion-· flower. 
3. GRAN ADIIL A pentapbyllos, 
anguſtioribus foliis, fore minore pals 
lido cœruleo ſerotino, Late narroẽ-w- 
leav'd Paſſion- flower, with a leſſer 
and paler Flower. | 
4. GRANADILLA Hiſpanis, Flog 
Paſſionis Italis. Col. in Recch. Three- 
leav'd Paſſion- flower. | | 
F. GranaDILLa foto tricuſpidl, 
Aore parvo flaveſcente. Tourn. Paſſion- 
flower with a three - pointed Leaf, 
and a {mall yellowiſh Flower. : 
6. GRANADILLA flore albo, fructa 
reticulato. Boerh. Ind, White Paſſion- 
flower, with a netted Fruit. 
7. GRANaDILLA fætida, folio tri. 
cuſpidi villaſo, flore purpures varie. 
gato. Tourn. Stinking Paſſion- flower, 
with a three · pointed hairy Leaf, and 
a purple variegated Flower, called 
by the Inhabitants of Barbados, 
Love in a Miſt. 
S8. GrRanadDILLa fruducitriformi, 
foliis oblongis. Tourn. Paſſion- flower 
with a Fruit ſhaped like a Citron, 
and an oblong Leaf, called by the 
Inhabitants of Barbados, Water - 
lemon. | 
9. GaANADILTLA /atifolia, fructu 
maliformi. Broad - leav'd Paſſion» 
flower, with an apple-ſhap'd Fruit. 
10. GRanaDILLA fore ſuace- 
rubente, folio bicorni, Tourn. Paſſion- 
flower with a Leaf divided into twa 
Horns, and a ſoft red Flower. | 
11. GRanaDILLa folio ample tri- 
cuſpidi, frutu live forma. Tourn. 
| Paſſion: 
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aſſion- flower with a three-pointed 
af, and an olive-ſhaped Fruit. 
12. GRAaNADILLA folio angufto 
trieuſpidi, fru olive forma. 
Tourn. Paſſion- flower with a narrow 
three- -pointed Leaf, and an olive- 
ſhaped Fruit. 
_ 13. GRA ADbILLA androſæmi folio, 
Fructu ſujubino. Journ. Paſſion- 
Peu h with a Tutſan-leaf, and a 
ruit like the Jujube. 
14. GRAN ADILLA folio haftato, 
Fiore cœruleo majore. Houſt. Paſſion- 


flower with à ſpear- pointed Leaf, 


and a large blue Flower. 
15. Granapilla folio oblingo 
ferrato, flore purpureo. Houſt. Pat. 
fion-flower with an oblong ſerrated 
Let and a purple Flower. 

6. Ga ANADIILLVA folio glabro 
rricyjc & anguſto, flore wit eſcente 
minimo. Tourn. Paſſion- flower with 


a narrow ſmooth three - pointed Leaf, 


and a {mall greeniſh Flower. 

17. GRANADILLA gaz Oancne- 
gilli, feu Contrayerva Hernand. 
Hoyft. Paſſion · flower or Contra- 
yerva of Hernandez. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is 
the moſt common in all the Eg C 
Gardens ; and, notwithitanding what 
Mr. Bradl has affirmed, is very 
different from the ſecond and third 
Sorts. Nor did I ever ſee any Fruit 


upon this Kind, tho' planted in 


many difterent Soils and Situations; 


Whereas the ſecond Sort rarely fails 
to produce Fruit every Year; and in 


order to obſerve the Truth of this, 
J planted one of each Kind in the 
Jame Soil and Situation, where the 
ſecond Sort has produced Fruit every 


Year fince ; but the firſt bas not as 


yet ſhewn any Appearance thereof. 
The ſecond Sort does alſo differ in 
the Colour of the Flower, which is 

. ſomewhat paler than the firſt, and 
the Petals are not quite fo blunt at 
their Extremities, 
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The third Sort has very narrow 
Leaves, and the young Branches are 
of a purpliſh Colour: it is a very 
great Shooter, but does not flower 
until the Latter-end of Summer: 
the Flowers of this Kind are ſmaller, 
and of a paler Colour, than either 


of the former. There is alſo a Va- 


riety in this Plant with yellow- 
blotch'd Leaves, which ſome People 
preſerve as a great Curiofity : but 
as this Variegation is but ſmall, 
and hardly to be ſeen in vigorous 
Shoots, it is ſcarce worth mention- 
ing. 

Theſe three Sorts are extreme 
hardy, and will endure our ſevereſt 
Cold in the open Air; tho' in very 
hard Winters their Shoots are ſubject 


to be killed, and ſometimes their 


whole Stems quite to the Surface: 
yet it rarely happens, that it deſtroys 
the whole Plant; for if the Roots 
are permitted to continue undiſ- 
turb'd, they ſeldom fail to ſhoot up 
again in the ſucceeding Summer. 
Theſe are propagated by laying 


down their Branches, which in one 


Year's time will take good Roots, 
and may then be. removed to the 
Places where they are deſigned to 
remain : the beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe Plants is towards the 
Latter-end of O@feber, or the End 
of March, or the Beginning of April, 
juſt before th-y begin to ſhoot ; for 
if they are removed carlicr, and it 
thould prove dry froſty Weather, 
with cold North-eaſt Winds, as it 
often happens in March, theſe Plants 
will ſcarcely endure it, Which is 
the Occaſion of the Death of ſo 
mary of them, as is often obſerved 
upon Tranſplantation ; but thoſe 
which are removed early | in Autumn, 
rarely fail. 

The Plants ſhonld be planted 
againſt a all, or other Building, 
which ſhould face the South - eaſt or 
South - 


South-weſt ; & elſe intermix'd 
amongſt flowering Shrubs in Quar- 


ters; where; if they are regularly 
trained up to Poles, they will flower 


extremely well, and have 2 very 
good Effect in diverſifying fach Plan- 


tations. The beſt Seaſon for prune- 


ing of theſe Plants is in the Spring, 
after the cold Weather is paſt; for 
if they are prun'd very early, and 


' it ſhould happen to be froſty Weather 


afterward, it would endanger moſt 
of the young Branches : therefore it 
is much the better Way to let the 
whole Plant remain untouch'd, ſuf- 
fering the rude Part to -hang down 


before the Stem and Branches, du- 


ring the Winter-ſeaſon, which will 


be of Service in protecting them 


from the Severity of the Cold; and 
if at Michaelmas you lay a little 
Dung, or other Mulch, about a 


Foot thick, upon the Surface of the 


Ground near the Stems, it will ef- 
fectually guard their Roots from 
Froſt; whieb Method ſhould be con- 


ſtantly practis'd with ſuch as are 


{ planted in open Quarters. The Man- 
ner of Pruning 15 nothing more than 


to cut off all the ſmall weak Shoots, 
and ſhorten the ſtrong ones to about 


three Feet in Length: or, if the Build- 


ing is high, againſt which they are 
planted, they may be left much 
longer, tho? you ſhould be careful 
nct to leave them too long ; tor as 
they are vigorous growing Plants, 
they will ſoon get above the Build- 
ing, and become troubleſome. Thoſe 
that are planted in Quarters, and 
trained to Stakes, muſt be cut ſhorter, 
in order to have the Flowers nearer 
the Ground ; theſe, when their Sea- 
ion for Flowering is paſt, ſhould 
have a little Mulch laid about their 
Roots ; and then their Stakes may 
be taken away, ſuffering their 


Branches to lie upon the Ground, 


Which will alſo be of Service to pro- 
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tect the Plants from the Injuries of 


the Winter; and in the Beginning 105 


of April they may be trimmed, an 

ſtaked up again: and when the 
Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould 
conſtantly be kept trained up to the 
Stakes, whereby they will not only 


appear handſome, but the Place wi 


be clearer to work in, as alſo to paſs 
through. Ws + 
The fruit-bearing Kind may alſo 
be propagated, by ſowing of the 
Seeds in the Spring of the Year, in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
which ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to facilitate the 
Growth of the Seeds; and when the 
Plants are come up, you muſt harder 
them by degrees to bear the open 
Air: in theſe Pots they ſhould re- 
main until the ſucceeding S pring, ob- 
ſerving to ſhelter them in Winter un- 
der a Frame, or elſe place the Pots 
into the Earth under a warm Wall, 
to prevent their Roots from freezing 
through the Pots; and the. Begin- 
ning of April you may ſhake them 
out of the Pots, and divide the Plants 
from each other, planting them in 
the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain ; or, if you have not the 
Ground ready, they may be put. 
each into a ſeparate Pot; ſo that they 
may at any time be turned out into 
the Ground, without diſturbing their 
Roots; for they are difficult Plants 
to remove when old. 

Theſe Plant may alſo be planted ' 
to cover Arbours or Seats, in warm- 
ſituated Places, where they will flower 
extremely well, and anſwer the Pur- 
poſes of thoſe Arbours, as well as 


any other Plants which are at preſent 


made uſe of. | 
The fourth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 


derer than any of the former : this 
dies to the Surface every Winter, and 
riſes again the ſucceeding Spring; 


and, if the Summer be warm, will 
produce 
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produce great Quantities of Flowers, 
which are near as large as the com- 
mon Sort; but the Petals of the 
Flower are narrower, and ftriped 
with Purple. This is the firſt Sort 
of Paſſion-flower which we find de- 
ſcribed in old Botanic Authors, and 
is what Parkin/on has figur d and de- 
ſcrib'd in his Flower- garden; but 
fince the other Sorts have been 
brought into Europe, they have ſo 
much prevail'd, that this laſt-men- 
tion'd is rarcly to be found, except 
in ſome few curious Gardens. This 
may be increaſed by parting of the 
Roots, which ſhould be done the Be- 
ginning of April, and mult be either 
planted into Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, or in a good warm Bor- 

er under a South Wall; for it is 
ſubject to be deſtroyed in very hard 
Weather. The Pots, wherein theſe 
Plants are ſet, may be plunged into 
a gentle Hot-bed, in order to pro- 
mote their taking Root, it being 
ſomewhat difficult in rooting after it 
is removed; and this will promote 
its lowering, provided you do not 
draw it too much: and by this means 
alſo you may propagate the Plant; 
for, when it has made pretty ſtrong 
Shoots, if you lay them down, and 
apply a gentle Warmth to the Pots, 
they will puſh out Roots in two or 
three Months time fit ſor tranſplant- 
Ing, which if done before the cold 
Weather comes on in Autumn, they 


will be ſettled fo as to endure the 


Winter. | 

The Seeds of this Plant are many 
times brought over from America 
(where the Plant grows in great Plen- 
ty), which, when obtained, may be 
ſown in a moderate Hoti-bed in the 
Spring, and treated as was before di- 
rected for the common Sort, with 
this Difference; iz. That this, be- 
ing more tender, ſhould not be ex- 
dos d to the open Air ſo ſoon; and, 
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in Winter, the Pots ſhould be plung- 


ed into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, 


which has loſt moſt of its Heat, and 


it ſhould be covered with Glaſſes and 
Mats in very bad Weather; but, 
when it is mild, they ſhould have as 
much open Air as poſſible; you muſt 


alſo obſerve, not to give them much 
Water in Winter. | 

The fifth Sort dies to the Ground 
every Year,. as the laſt; and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring : this is 
very hardy, enduring our ſevereſt 


Cold in the open Ground, and in- 


creaſes very faſt by its ſpreading 
Roots; but this ſeldom produces 
Flowers with us, and when it doth, 
they are ſo ſmall and ill-colour'd, 
that it ſcarce deſerves a Place in a 
Garden, except for adding to the 
Variety. 0 „ 
The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant 
with us, and requires to be raiſed 
upon an Hot-bed ; the Seeds of this 
ſhould be ſown in February with 


Amaranthus's, c. And when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted ſingly into ſmall Pots 


filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a freſh Hot: bed, to bring them 


forward; and in a Month's time after 
(when the Bed will begin to loſe its 


Heat) you ſhould prepare a freſh 


Hot-bed; then ſhake the Plants out 
of the ſmall Pots, and put them into 
larger, being careful not to break 
too much of the Earth from the 
Roots, plunging the Pots into the 
new Bed, in which Place they may 
remain a Month longer, obſerving to 


water them as they ſhall require, as 


alſo to give them Air in proportion 
to the Heat of the Weather, when 
you may remove them into the Stove, 
where they may be protected from 
the Cold of the N:ghts, and great 
Rains; in which Situation they will 
produce great Numbers of Flowers, 
and ripen their Seeds perfectly well. 

| — 
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In Autumn they decay as ſoon as 
they have perfected their Fruit. 
The ſeventh Sort is ſomewhat like 
the ſixth, but differs therefrom in the 
Shape of its Leaves, which, in the 
ſixth Sort, are large and narrow, but, 
in the ſeventh, broad and angular, 
approaching to the Shape of the 
white Briony, and are rougher, and 
of a ſtronger Scent : the Flowers alfo 
of this are ſtrip'd in the Middle with 
Purple, whereas the others are all 
white; nor doth this Plant often pro- 


duce its Flowers the firſt Year with 


us, but muſt be preferved in a warm 
Stove thro” the Winter; and the fol- 
lowing Summer it will produce Flow- 
ers, and perfect its Seeds. 

This Plant muſt be ſown on an 
Hot-bed in the Spring, and managed 
as was directed for the laſt, with this 
Difference only; wiz, that as this 
ſeldom flowers the firſt Summer, ſo 
thoſe Plants which you intend to pre- 
ſerve thro' the Winter, ſhould be 
trained up to endure the open Air in 
the Summer, Whereby they will be 
better able to live in Winter. | 

This is found in gr: at Plenty in 
many Places in the Weſt Indies, where 
the Inhabitants call it Lowe in a Miſi 
The Seeds are frequently brought 
into England by that Name. Pere 


Plumier ſays, That he found it in 


great Plenty in the Hedges in the 
Hand of Martinico, where he ob- 
ſerved the Flowers conſtantly open'd 
before the Riſing of the Sun, after 
which it ſeldom continued an Hour. 
He alſo ſays, That it continues flow- 
ering almoſt throughout the whole 
Year; but that the Birds, Lizards, 
and Ants, are ſo fond of this Fruit, 
that it is very difficult to find them in- 
tire when ripe. The Empalement of 
this Flower is netted; and this being 
ſtretched out beyond the Petals, the 
Flowers ſeem to be covered with an 
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Hood, whick gave Occaſion for the 


Name of Lowe in a Mift. This Em- 


palement continues, and afterward 
ſurrounds the Fruit. | 
The eighth Sort is a durable Plant, 


growing woody, and is more arbo- 


reſcent than any other. Species of 
this Plant which I have yet ſeen. The 
Seeds of this are often brought over 
from Barbados, where it is cultivated 
in the Gardens for the Goodneſs of 
its Fruit, altho' the Flowers (which 
are finer than thoſe of the common 
Sort) render it worthy of a Place in 
a good Garden, had the Plant no 
other good Qualities to recommend 
It. 5 | 
This Plant may be raiſed by ſow- 
ing the Seeds upon an Hot-bed, as 
was directed for the two other Sorts; 
and muft be afterward tranſplanted 
into Pots, and managed in the ſame 
manner; but this never produces its 
Flowers until the ſecond or third 
Year after ſowing: ſo it muſt be 
carefully preſerved in Winter in a 
warm Stove with other tender Plants, 
which come from the ſame Country: 
but, in the Summer, it ſhould have 
a good Share of free Air, eſpecially 
in warm Weather, tho' it will not 
bear to be wholly expoſed to the 
open Air. | 

It may alſo be propagated by lay- 
ing down ſome of its Branches in the 
Spring, which, in two Months time, 
will {irike Root, and may then be 
tranſplanted into Pots, and managed 
as the old Plants. During the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon theſe Plants will require 
to be plentifully watered (eſpecially 


if they are kept warm); but in 


Winter they ſhould not have too 
much Wet; therefore you ſhould 
often refreſh them, but do not give. 
them much at each time. The Heat, 
in which they thrive beſt in Winter, 
is that marked Piemento, upon the 

| | Botanical! 
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Botanical Thermometers ; bat in 
Summer they will require a much 
Freater Share of Warmth. 
I don't find any Authors, who have 


growing wild in any Parts of the 
# Ie. Indies. Pere Plumier ſays, It 
3 is cultivated in Gardens, to cover 
5 Arbours and Seats, for the Goodneſs 
[i of its Fruit, which ripens in April 
or May, and is of a wonderful re- 
freſhing Nature; and is commonly 
uſed in Fevers as a Cordial Syrup, in 
the ſtead of Rob of Gooſberries. 
The Fench call the Fruit of this 
Plant Pomnies de Liane; and the Eng- 
blo, Water-lemon, as chiefly delight- 
ing to grow in a moiſt Soil. The 
Flowers of this Plant have a very 
agreeable Scent, and are extremely 
beautiful. 

The ninth Sort alſo is' an abiding 
Plant, but never becomes ſo woody 
as che former: the Stalks are com- 
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tour, and triangular: s Ca Leaves are 


as thoſe of the former, and of a 
livelier green Colour : the Flowers 
of this Kind are very large, and of 
a fine red Colour, inchning to Pur- 
ple, and very ſweet : the Fruit 1s 
about the Size of a middling Apple, 
and of an agreeable Flavour. 

This may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds or Layers, as the former Sort, 
and muſt be managed exactly in che 
lame manner; fo that I ſhall not re- 
peat here, but only obſerve, that 
this will alſo grow from Cuttings, if 

» planted in an Hot-bed during any of 
the Summer months. 

Pere Plumier obſerv'd this Plant in 
the Iſle of St. Domingo: 

there in April. 

The tenth Sort is very common in 
moſt Parts of the Caribbee Iſlands. I 
have alſo received Seeds of it from 
the Bahama lilands, from which J 


3 
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written on this Plant, mention its 


broader and ſhorter, but not ſo thick 


it flowers 
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have raiſed Plants of this Kind that | 


have produced Flowers and Fruits in 


the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea. It re- 


quires much the ſame Management 
as the two former Sorts, tho? I could 


never propagate this either by Cut- 


tings or Layers. It requires a great 
Share of Water, eſpecially in the 
Summer-ſeaſon, without which it 


will rarely flower ; but in Winter it 


muſt have it more ſparingly, tho? it 


will often require to be refreſhed.. 


This delights in the ſame Degree of 
Heat with the former. 


ſmall, and of ſhort Duration; nor 


is there any great Beauty in the Plant, 


or any thing valuable in its Fruit, to 


recommend it: however, it may have 


a Place in great Collections of Plants, 
to add to theVariety. 


The eleventh and twelfth Sorts I 
have had come up in the Earth, 
which came from the Weft-Indies a 


but I have not as yet ſeen their 


Flowers: theſe may be preſerved in 


the ſame manner as the former, but 
delight to grow in a moiſt Soil; 
therefore muſt be often refreſhed 
with Water. Neither of theſe pro- 
miſe to be of long Continuance, tho? 
Lam apt to believe they may be e 
pagated by Layers. 

The thirteenth Sort is alſo a peren- 
nal Plant, which is very common in 
divers Parts of the Ye/t-Indies : the 
Flowers of this Kind are very ſmall, 
and of a greeniſh Colour, without 
Smell; and the Fruit is of a fine 


purple Colour, when ripe. It requires. 


the ſame Management as the former, 
and may be propagated by laying 
down the Branches early in the 
Spring. 


The Seeds of the four laſt men- 


tioned Sorts were ſent from La Vera 
Cruz, by the late Dr. William Houf- 


toun : the fourteenth Sort is new, 


and has not been mentioned by any 
Botanic 


The Flowers of this Plant are very 
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Botanic Writer, before the DoQor. 
Since which time, this and the fif- 
| tenth Sort have been figured and de- 


ſcribed by Mr. John Martyn, Pro- 
feſſor of Botany at Cambridge, in his 
fourth and fifth Decades of rare 
Plants. Theſe two Sorts produce 
very beautiful Flowers; and the ſif- 
teenth continues flowering near three 
Months, which renders it more va- 


luable. The other two Sorts, having 


little Beauty in their Flowers, are 
only preſerved by thoſe who are cu- 
rious in the Study of Botany. Theſe 
Plants are tender, and require to be 
placed in a Bark-ſtove ; where they 
will climb to a great Height, and 
produce great Plenty of Flowers. 
There is now an Eſpalier in a very 


large Stove in the Phyſic-garden, 


which is ſixteen Feet high, and co- 
vered over with theſe Kinds of Paſ- 
fion-flowers, which has a fine Effect. 
Bat as the Plants will ſoon root thro? 


theſe Pots into the Bark bed, ſo, if 


they are diſturbed, it will greatly 
check their Growth; therefore they 
ſhould be permitted to remain in the 
Bark : or if, in the firſt making of 
the Stove, a Border be taken out of 
the Pit (on the Backſide next the 
Flues) about two Feet wide, which 
may be boarded up with ftrong Ship- 
plank, and this Border filled with 
Earth, into which theſe Plants may 
be planted; they may remain ſeveral 
Years undiſturbed in theſe Borders, 
and will make a fine Appearance. 
The Reaſon of my adviſing this 
Border to be divided from the Bark- 
pit with Boards, rather than by a 


S Brick-wall, is, that the Heat of the 


Bark may more eaſily warm the Bor- 

ders, which will be of great Service 

to the Plants. | ns: 
Theſe four Sorts may be propa- 

gated from Seeds, which ſhould be 

ſov n on an Hot-bed in the Spring, 

and treated in the fame manner as 
Vol I, | 


* > 
hath been directed for the eighth and 
ninth Sorts. | 

GRAPES. Vide Vitis. 

GRASS. The Ergli Graſs is 
of ſo good a Quality for Walks or 
Graſs-plats, that if they be kept in 
good Order, they have that exquiſite 
Beauty that they cannot come up ta 
in France, and ſeveral other Coun- 
tries, | | 

But green Walks and green Plats 
are, for the moſt part, not made by 
ſowing the Graſs-ſeed, but by lay- 
ing Turfs : and indeed the Turfs 


from a fine Common or Down are 


much preferable to ſown Graſs. 


In ſowing a fine green Plat, there 
is a Difficulty in getting good Seed: 
it ought not to be ſuch as it taken 
out of an Hay-loft without Diſtin- 
ction; for that Seed is always mix- 
ed, ſo that there will be many Sorts 
of Graſs, which will be rank, and 
the Stalks large, ſo will never make 
a good Sward; but, on the contrary, 
will come to nothing but Tufts of 
Weeds and Quick-graſs, very little 
better than that of the common 
Fields. 5 . 

If Walks or Plats be made by 
Sowing, the beſt way is to procure 
the Seed from thoſe Paſtures where 
the Graſs is naturally fine and clear, 
or elſe the Trouble of keeping it 
from ſpiry and benty Graſs will be 
very great, and it will ſcarce ever 
look handſome. 

In order to ſow Graſs-ſeed, the 
Ground muſt be firſt dug or broken 
up with a Spade; and when it has 
been dreſſed, and laid even, it muſt 
be very finely raked over, and all 
the Clods and Stones taken off, and 
covered over an Inch thick with good 
Mould to facilitate the Growth of 
the Seed : this being done, the Seed 
is to be ſown pretty thick, that it 
may come up Cloſe and ſhort ; and 


it muſt be raked over again to bury 
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and cover the Seed, that if theWea- 


ther ſhould happen to be windy, it 
may not be blown away. 
As to the Seaſon of ſowing Graſs, 


| the latter End of Auguſt is a good 


time; becauſe the Seed naturally re- 


quires nothing but Moiſture co make 


it grow: if it be not ſown till the 
latter End of February, or the Begin- 


ning of March, if the Weather proves 


dry, it will not ſo ſoon make the 
Walks or Quarters green. It is alſo 
beſt to ſow it in a mild Day, and in- 
clining to Rain; for that, by ſinking 
down the Seed in the Earth, will 


cauſe it to ſhoot the ſooner. But 


where Graſs is ſown in Gardens, 
either for Lawns or Walks, there 
mould always be a good Quantity of 
the white T'refoil or Dutch Clover 
ſown with it; for this will make a 
fine Turf much ſooner than any 
ether ſown Graſs; and will continue 
a better Verdure than any of the 
graſs Tribe. 

Aſter the Seed is well come up, 
and the Graſs is very thick, and of 
a beautiful Green, it will require a 
conſtant Care to keep it in Order: 
this conſiſts in mowing the Graſs 
often; for the oftener it is mowed, 


the thicker and handſomer it grows: 


it mult alſo be rolled with a Cylin- 
der or Roller of Wood, to level it 
as much as poſſible. 


into Quick-grafs and Weeds; and if 
it does fo, there is no way to recover 
it, but either by jowing it, or lay- 


ing it over again, and that once in 
every two Years: but if the Ground 


be well cleared from the Roots of 
frong Weeds, and the Turf be taken 
le 2 fine level Common, it will 


continue handſome for ſeveral Lears, 


pr ded It be well kept. 
In order to keep Graſs-plats or 
Wa. ks handfome, and in good Or- 
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der, in Autumn you may ſow ſome 
freſh Seed over any Places that are 
not well filled, or where the Graſs 
is dead, to renew and furniſh them 
again: but there is nothing which 
improves Graſs ſo much as conſtant 
rolling and polling it, to deſtroy 
Wormcalts, and thereby the Turf is 
rendered fine. 

It is a general Practice, when 
Turf is laid in Gardens, to cover the 
Surface of the Ground under the 
Turf, either wita Sand, or very 
poor Earth: the Deſign of this is to 
keep the Graſs ſine, by preventing 
its growing too rank. This is pro- 


E enough for very rich Ground, 
ut is not io for ſuch Land as 1s but | 


middling or poor; for when this is 
practiſed in ſuch Places, the Graſs 
will ſoon wear out, and decay in 
Patches. 

When Turf is taken from a Com- 


mon or Down, there ſhould be re- 
gard had to the Cleanneſs of it, and 


not to take ſuch as is full of Weeds; 
for it will be a very tedious Piece of 
Work, to weed them out after the 
Turf is laid; and unleſs this is done, 
the Graſs will never appear hand- 
ſome. h 
Where Turf is deſigned to remain 
for Vears without renewing, there 
ſhould be Dreſſing laid upon it, every 


: other Year, either of very rotten 
If Graſs be neglected, it will run 


Dung, or Aſhes; and where it can be 


2 procured, very rotten Tan js 


good Drefling for Grits : but theſe 
Dectkwna ſhould be laid on early in 
Winter, that the Rain may waſh 
the:n into the Ground, betore the 


Drought of the Spring comes on; 
 otherwile they will occaſion the Graſs 


to burn, when the Warmth of Sum- 
mer begins. Where Graſs is ſo dre{l- 
ed, and kept well rolled and mow- 
ed, it may remain very beautiful 
for many Years; but where it is not 

0 dreſſed, 
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Urefſed, or fed with Sheep, it will 
rarely continue handſome more than 
eight or ten Years. 2 
GRAVEL and Graſs are natural- 
ly Ornaments to a Country-ſeat, and 
are the Glory of the E nghiſþ Gardens, 


| and Things by which we excel all 


other Nations, as France, Holland, 
Flanders, &c. © 

There are different Sorts of Gra- 
vel; but, for thoſe who can con- 
veniently have it, I approve of that 
Gravel on Black-heath, as preferable 
to moſt that we have in England; it 
conſiſting of ſmooth even Pebbles, 
which, when mixed with a due Quan- 


tity of Loam, will bind exceeding. 


cloſe, and look very beautiful; and 
continue handſome longer than, any 
other Sort of Gravel, which I have 
yet ſeen. | 

Some recommend a Sort of Iron- 
mould Gravel, or Gravel with a lit- 
tle binding Loam amongſt it, than 
which nothing; they ſay, binds bet- 


ter when it is dry i but in wet Wea- 


ther it is apt to ſtick to the Heels of 


one's Shoes, and will never appeat 


handſome. 

Sometimes Loam is mixed with 
Gravel that is over-ſandy or ſharp, 
which muſt be very well blended to- 
gether, and let lie in Heaps ; after 
which 1t will bind like a Rock. 

There are many Kinds of Gravel 
which do not bind, and thereby 
cauſe a continual Trouble of rolling 


to little or no Purpoſe : as for ſuch, 
If the Gravel be looſe or ſandy, 


you ſhould take one Load of ftrong 


. Loam, and two of Gravel, and ſo 


| caſt them well together. 

| 'Thereare many different Opinions 
about the Choice of Gravel: ſome 

are for having the Gravel as white as 

poſſible; and in order to make the 

Walks more ſo, they roll them well 


| With Stone-rollers, which are often 


hewn by the Malons; that they may 
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add a Whiteneſs to the Walks: but 
this renders it very troubleſome to 


the Eyes, by reflecting the Rays of 
Light ſo ſtrongly; therefore this 


ſhould ever be avoided; and ſuch 


Gravel as will lie ſmooth; and re- 


fle& the leaſt, ſhould be preferred. 
Some ſcreen the Gravel too fine z 
which is' an Error: for if it be caſt 
into a round Heap, and the great 
Stones only raked off, it will be the 
better. | | 
Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks 
too round ; but this 1s likewiſe an 
Error, becauſe they are not ſo good 
to walk upon, and, beſides, it makes 
them look narrow: one Inch is 
enough in a Crown of five Feet; and 
it will be ſufficient; if a Walk be ten 
Feet wide, that it lies two Inches 
higher in the Middle than it does on 
each Side; if fifteen Feet, three 
Inches ; if twenty Feet, four; and 
ſo in proportion to thirty Feet; 


which is wider than any Walk in a 


Garden ought to be made. | 
For the Depth of Gravel-walks, 
ſix or eight Inches may do well 


enough; but a Foot Thickneſs will 


be ſufficient for any; but then there 
ſhould always be a Depth of Rub- 
biſh laid under the Gravel, eſpecially 
if the Ground is wet; in which Caſe 
there cannot be too much Care to fill 
the Bottom of the Walks with large 
Stones, Flints, Brick-rubbiſh, or any 
other Materials, which can be beſt 
procured ; which wilkdrain off the 
Moiſture from the Gravel, and pre- 
vent its being poachy in wet Wea- 
ther. 1 
In the making of Gravel-walks, 
there muſt be great regard had to the 
Level of the Ground, ſo as to lay 
the Walks with eaſy Deſcents toward 
the low Parts of the Ground, that 


the Wet may be drained off eaſily; for 


when this is omitted, the Water will 


lie upon the Walks a conſiderable 


O o 2 time 
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Lime after hard Rains, Which will 
render them unfit for Uſe, eſpecially 


where the Ground is naturally wet or 


ſtrong: but where the Ground is 
level, and there are no Declivities to 


carry off the Wet, it will be proper 


to have Siak-ſtones laid by the Sides 
of the Walks, at convenient Di- 
ſtances, to let off the Wet; and 


where the Ground is naturally dry, 
that the Water will ſoon foal awzy, 
the Drains from the Sink ſtones may 


be contrived ſo as to convey the Wa- 
ter in Seſſpools, from which the Wa- 


ter will ſoak away in a ſhort time: 
but in wet Land, there ſnould be un- 


der- ground Drains, to convey the 


Wet off, either into Ponds, Ditches, 
or the neareſt Place to receive it; for 


Where this is not well provided for, 


the Walks will never be ſo handiome, 
or uſeful. 
The Month of March is the pro- 


pereſt Time for laying Gravel: it is 
not prudent to do it ſooner, or to 


lay Walks in any of the Winter- 
months before that time. 

Some indeed turn up Gravel-walks 
in Ridges in December, in order to 


kill the Weeds: but this is very 


wrong; for beſides that it deprives 
them of the Beneft of them all the 
Winter, it does not anſwer the End 
for which it is done, but rather the 
contrary ; for tho” it does kill the 


Weeds for the preſent, yet it adds a2 
Fertility to them, as to the great 


future Increaſe of both them and 
Grafs. 
If conſtant rolling them iher the 


Rains and Froſt v Sf not effectually 


kill the Weeds and Moſs, you ſhould 


turn the Walks in Mar ch, and lay 


them down at the ſame time. 
In order to deitroy Worms that 
ſpoil the Beauty of Gravel or Grats- 


walks, ſome recommend the waſh- 
irg them well with Water, in which 
Walnut-tiee-lcaves have been fiecp- 
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ed, and made very Gier eſpecially 
thoſePlaces moſt annoyed with them; 
and this, they ſay, as ſoon as it 
reaches them wall make them come 


out haſtily, ſo that they may be ga- 


thered: but if, in the firſt laying of 
the Walks, there is a good Bed of 
Lime-rubbiſh 1a'd in the Bottom, it 
is the moſt effectual Method to keep 
out the Worms; for they don't care 
to harbour near Lime. 

GREEN HOUSE, or Conſerva- 
tory. 

As of late Years there have been 
great Quantities of curious Exotic 
Plants introduced into the Eglise 
Gardens, ſo the Number of Green- 


houſes or Conſervatories has in- 


creaſed ; and not only a greater Skill 
in the Management and Ordering of 
theſe Plants has increaſed therewith, 

but alſo a greater Knowlege of the 


Structure and Contrivance of theſe 


Places, ſo as to render them both 
uſeful and ornamental, hath been 
acquired : and fince there are many 
Particulars to be obſerved in the 
Conſtruction of theſe Houſes, where- 
by they will be greatly improv'd, I 
thought it neceſſary not only to give 
the beſt Inſtructions for this I was 
capable of, but allo to give a a Deſign 


of one in the manner I chooſe to erect 


it, upon the annexed Copper: plate. 

As to the Length Gi theſe Houſes, 
that muſt be proportion d to the Num- 
ber of Plants they are to contain, or 
the Fancy. of the Owner ; but their 
Depth ſhould never be greater than 
their Height in the Clear; which in 
{mall or midoliog Houſes may be fix- 
teen or eighicen Feet; but for large 


ones, from twenty to twenty-four 


Feet, is a good Proportion; for if 
the Green- houſe | is long, and too nar- 
row, it will have a bad Appearance 
both within and without; nor will it 
contain ſo many Plants, if proper 
room be allowed for paſſing in _ 
an 
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98 
and on the Backſide, of the Stands, 
on Which the Plants are placed: and 


on the other hand, if the Depth of 


the Green-houſe is more than twenty- 
four Feet, there muſt be more Rows 
of Plants placed to fill the Houle, 
than can with Conveniency be reach- 
ed in Watering and Cleaning 3. nor 
are Houſes of too great Depth ſo 
proper for keeping of Plants, as 
thoſe of moderate Size. | 

The Windows in Front ſhould 
extend from about one Foot and an 
balf above the Pavement, to within 
tne ſame Diſtance of the Cieling, 
which will admit of a Cornice round 
the Building, over the Heads of the 


Windows. As it is neceſſary to have 


theſe Windows ſo long, it will be 
impoſſible to make them in propor- 
tion as to their Breadth; for if in the 


largeſt Buildings the Saſnes are more 


than ſeven, or ſeven and an half 
Feet broad, they will be ſo heavy, 
and troubleſome to move up and 
down, as to render it very difficult 
for one Perſon to perform ; beſides, 
their Weight will occaſion their ſoon 
decaying. There is alſo another In- 
convenience in having the Windows 
too broad; which is, that of fixing 
proper Shutters to them, in ſuch a 
manner, as that they may fall back 
cloſe to the Piers, ſo as not to be in- 
commodious; or, when open, to 
obſtruct any Part of the Rays of 


Light from reaching the Plants. The 


Piers between theſe Windows ſhould 
be as narrow as poſſible to ſupport 
the Building; for which Reaſon I 
ſhould choole to have them of Stone, 
or of hard well-burnt Bricks ; for if 
they are built with fine-rubb'd Bricks, 


thoſe are generally ſo ſoft, that the 


Piers will require to be made thicker, 
and the Building wilt not be io ſub- 
ſtantial; eſpecially if you have any 
Rooms over the Green houſe: which 
is what I would always adviſe, as be- 
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ing of great Uſe to keep the Froſt 


out in very hard Winters. If theſe 
Piers are made of Stone, I would 
adviſe them to be two Feet and an 
Half broad in Front, and ſloped off 
backward to about eighteen Inches; 
whereby the Rays of the Sun will not 
be taken off or obſtructed by the Cor- 
ners of the Piers; which would hap- 
pen, if they were ſquare: but if they 
are built with £ricks, it will be pro- 
per to make them three Feet broad 
in Front, otherwiſe they will be too 
weak to ſupport the Building : theſe 
I would alſo adviſe to be ſloped off 
in the manner directed for the Stone. 
At the Back of the Green-houſe 
there may be erected an Houle for 
Tools, and many other Purpoſes ; 
which will be extremely uſeful, and 


alſo prevent the Froſt from entering 


the Houſe that Way ; ſo that the 
Wall between theſe need not be more 
than two Bricks and an half inThick- 
neſs; whereas, were it quite expos d 


behind, it ſhould be at leaſt three 


Bricks in Thickneſs: and by this 
Contrivance, if you are willing to 
make an handſome Building, and to - 
bave a noble Room over the Green- 
houfe, you may extend the Room 
over the Tool-houſe, and carry up 
the Stajr-caſe in the Back, ſo as not 
to be ſeen in the Green · houſe; and 
hereby you may have a Room twen- 


ty-five or thirty Feet in Width, and 


of a proportionable Length: and 
under this Stair-caſe there ſhould be 
a private Door into the Green-houſe, 
at which the Gardener may enter in 
hard froſty Weather, when it wall 
not be ſafe to open any of the Glaſſes 
in the Front. The Floor of the 
Green-houſe, which ſhould be laid 
either with Stone, or broad Tiles, 
according tothe Fancy of the Owner 
(but if it is laid with Stone, the Bre- 
men Squares are the beſt, as being 
porous; ſo will not detain the Moiſt- 
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ure), muſt be rais'd two Feet above 
the Surface of the Ground whereon 
the Houle is placed; which, in dry 
Ground, will be ſufficient : but if 
the Situation be moiſt and ſpringy, 
and thereby ſubject to Damps, it 
ſhould be rais'd at leaſt three Feet 
above the Surface: and if the Whole 
is arched with low Brick Arches, un- 
der the Floor, it will be of great Ser- 
vice in preventing the Damps riſing 
in Winter, which are aſten very hurt- 
ful to the Plants, eſpecially j in great 
Thaws, when the Air is often too 
cold to be admitted into the Houſe, 
to take off the Damps. Under the 
Floor, about two F cet from the 
Front, I would adviſe a Flue of 
about one Foot in Width, and two 
Feet deep, to be carried the whole 
Length of the Houle, which may be 
returned along the Back- part, and 
be carried up in proper Funnels ad- 
Joining to the Tool hopſe, by which 
the Smoke may paſs off. The Fire- 
place may be contrived at one End 
of the Houſe; and the Door at 
which the Fuel is put in, as alio the 
Aſh- grate, may be contrived to open 
into the Tool-houſe; ſo that it may 
be quite hid from the Sight, and be 
in the Dry; ; and the Fuel may be 
laid in the ſame Place, whereby it 


Will always be ready for Uſe. 


I ſuppoſe many People will be 
ſurpriſed to ſee me direct the making 
of Flues under a Green-houſe, which 
have been diſuſed ſo long, and by 
moſt Pepple thought of ill Conſe- 


quence; as indeed they have often 


proved, when under the Direction 
of unſkilful Managers; who have 
thought it neceſſary, whenever the 
Weather was cold, to make Fires 
therein. But however injurious Flues 
have been under ſuch Management, 
yet when fkilfully managed, they 
are of very great Service : for tho' 


will be no Neceſſity to make anyFires 


perhaps it may happen, that there 
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in them for two or three Years to- 
gether, as, when the Winters prove 
mild, there will not, yet in very 


bard Winters they will be extremely . 


uſeful to keep out the Froſt ; which 
cannot be effected any other Way, 
but with great Trouble and Diffi- 
culty. | 
Withinſide of the Windows, in 
Front of the Green-houle, you 
ſhould have good ſtrong Shutters. 
which ſhould be made with Hinges, 
to fold back, that they may fall 
back quite doſe to the Piers, that 
the Rays of the Sun may not be ob- 
ſtructed thereby. Theſe Shutters 
need not to be above an Inch and 
an half thick, or little more; which, 
it made to join cloſe, will be ſaſh- 
cient to keep out our common Froſt: 

and when the Weather is ſo cold as 
to endanger the freezing in theHouſe, 
it is but making a Fire in your 
Flue, which will effectually prevent 
it: and- without this Conveniency it 
will be very troubleſome, as I have 
often ſeen, where Perſons have been 
obliged to nail Mats before their 

Windows, or to fluff the hollow 
Space between the Shutters and the 
Glaſs with Straw; which, when 
done, is commonly ſuffered to re- 
main till the Froft goes away ; which 
if it ſhould continue very long, the 
keeping the Green-houſe cloſely ſhut 
up, will prove very injurious to the 
Plants: and as it frequently happens, 


that we have an Hour or two of the 


Sun- nine in the Middle of the Day, 
in continued Froſts, which is of great 
Service to Plants, when they can en- 
joy the Rays thereof through the 
Glaſſes; ſo, when there is nothing 


more to do than to open the Shut- 
ters, which may be performed in 2 
very ſhort time, and as ſoon ſhut 
again when the Sun is clouded, the 
Plants may have the Benefit thereof 


When: 
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whenever it appears: whereas, where 
there is ſo much Trouble to uncover, 
and as much to cover again, it would 
take up the whole Time in uncover- 
ing and ſhutting them up, and there- 
by the Advantage of the Sun's In- 


fluence would be loſt. Beſides, where 
there is ſo much Trouble required to 


keep out the F roſt, it will be a great 
Chance if it be not neglected by the 
Gardener: for if he be not as fond 
of preſerving his Plants, and as much 
in love with them, as his Maſter, 
this Labour will be thought too great 


by him; and if he takes the Pains 


to cover the Glaſſes up with Mats. 
Sc. he will not care to take them 
away again until the Weather alters; 
ſo that the Plants will be ſnut up cloſe 


during the whole Continuance of the 


Froſt. 
There are ſome People who com- 


monly make uſe of Pots filled with 


Charcoal to ſet in their Green-houſe 
in very ſevere Froſts; but this is 
very dangerous to the Perſons who 


attend theſe Fires; and I have often 
known they have been almoſt ſuffo- 


cated therewith; and at the ſame 
time they are very injurious to the 
Plants: nor is the Trouble of attend- 
ing upon theſe ſmall ; and the many 


Hazards to which the Uſe of theſe 


Fires is liable, have juſtly brought 
them into Diſuſe with all {&:ilful Per- 
ions; and as the Contrivance of 
Flues, and of the Fires, are but ſmall 
Charges, they are much to be pre- 
terred to any other Method for 
warming the Air of the Houſe. 
The Back-part of the Houſe 
ſhould be either laid over with Stucco, 
or plaſtered with Morter, and white- 


waſhed; for otherwiſe the Air in {e- 


vere Froſt will penetrate through the 
Walls, eſpecially when the Froſt is 


attended with a ſtrong Wind; which 


is often the Caſe in the moſt ſevere 
Winters. There are ſome Perſons 


„ 
who are at the Expence of wainſcot- 
ing their Green houſes; but when 


this is done, it is proper to plaſter 


the Walls with Lime and Hair behind 
the Wainſcot, to keep out the Cold; 
and when they are lined with Wain- 


ſcot, they ſhould be painted white, 


as ſhould the Cieling, and every Part 


withinſide of the Houſe : for this re- 
flects the Rays of Light in a much 


greater Quantity than any other Co- 
lour, and is of ſignal Service to 
Plants, eſpecially in the Winter, 
when the Houſe is pretty much 
cloſed, and but a ſmall Share of 
Light is admitted through the Win- 
dows: for at ſuch times I have ob- 
ſerved, that in ſome Green-houſes 


which have been painted black, or 


of a dark Colour, the Plants have 
caſt moſt of their Leaves. 

Where Green-houſes are built in 
ſuch Places as will not admit of 
Rooms over them; or the Perſon is 
unwilling to be at the Expence of 
ſuch Buildings, there muſt be Care 
taken to keep out the Froſt from en- 
tering through the Roof. To pre- 
vent which, it will be very propes 
to have a Thickneſs of Reeds, Heath, 
or Furz, laid between the Cieling 
and the Tiles: in the doing of which 
there muſt be Care taken in framing 
the Joiſts, ſo as to ſupport theſe, that 
their Weight may not lie upon the 
Cieling-jo:ſts, and endanger it: for 
theſe ſhould be laid a Foot thick 


at leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible, 


and faſtened down well with Laths, 
to prevent their riſing; and then 
covered over with a Coat of Lime 
and Hair, which will keep out the 
Air, and alſo prevent Mice, and 
other Vermin, from harbauring in 
them ; which, if left uncovered, they 
would certainly do. For want of this 
Precaution, there are many Green- 
houſes built, which will not keep 
out the Froſt in hard, Winters; and 


004 this 
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this is many times attributed to the 
Glaſſes in Front admitting the Cold, 

when the Fault is in the Roof: for 
where there is only the Covering 
either of Tiles or Slates, and the 
Cieling, every ſevere Froſt will pene- 
trate through them. 

In this Green-houſe you ſhould 
have Truſſele, which may be moved 
out and into the Houſe; upon which 
you ſhould fix Rows of Planks, fo 
as to place the Pots or Tubs of Plants 
in regular Rows one above another, 
whereby the Heads of the Plants 
may be ſo ſituated as not to interfere 
with each other. The loweſt Row 
of Plants, which ſhould be the for- 
wardeſt towards the Windows, ſhould 
be placed about four Feet therefrom, 
that there may be a convenient 
Breadth left next the Glaſſes to walk 
in Front: and the Rows of Plants 
ſhould rife gradually from the firſt, 
in ſuch a manner, that the Heads of 
the ſecond Row ſhould be intirely 
advanced above the firſt, the Stems 
only being hid.thereby : and at the 
Backſide of the Houſe there ſhould 
be allowed a Space of at leaſt five 
Feet, for the Conveniency of water- 
ing the Plants; as alio to admit of a 


Current of Air round them, that the 


Dampe, occaſioned by the Perſpira- 
ion of the Plants, may be the better 
d flipated ; which, by being pent 
11 too cloſely, often occaſions a 
Mouldineſs upon the tender Shoots 
and Leaves; and when the Houſe is 
cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating rancid 
Vapour is often very deſtructive to 
the Plants: for which Reaſon alſo 
you ſhould never croud them too 
Cloic to each other; nor ſhould you 
ever place Sedums, Euphorbiums, 
Torch-thiſtles, and other tender ſuc- 
culent Plants, amongſt Oranges, 
Myrtles, and other ever- green Trees; 
for, by an Experiment which I made 
. 17 7220 found that a Sedum, 
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placed in a Green-houſe among ſuch” 
Trees, almoſt daily increaſed its 
Weight, although there was no Wa- 
ter given to it the whole time: which 
Increaſe of Weight was owing to 
the Moiſture imbibed from the Air, 
which, being replete with the rancid 
Vapours perſpired from the other 


Plants, occaſioned the Leaves to grow 


pale, and in a ſhort time they de- 
cayed, and dropped off : which I have 
often obſerved has been the Caſe 
with many other ſucculent Plants, 
when placed in thoſe Houſes which 
were filled with many Sorts of ever- 
green Trees, that required to be fre- 
quently watered. 6 


Therefore, to avoid the Incon- 


venience which attends the placing 
of Plants of very different Natures 
in the ſame Houſe, it will be very 
proper to have two Wings added to 
the main Green -houſe: which, if 


placed in the manner expreſſed i in 
the annexed Plan, will greatly add to 


the Beauty of the Building, and alſo 
collect a greater Share of Heat. In 


this Plan the Green-houſe is placed 


exactly fronting the South ; and one 
of the Wings faces the South-eaſt, 
and the other the South-weſt : ſo that 
from the time of the Sun's firſt Ap- 
pearance upon any Part of the Build- 
ing, until it goes off at Night, it is 


main Green-houſe hereby : and in 
the Area of this Place you may con- 


trive to place many of the moſt 
tender Exotic Plants, which will bear | 


to be expoſed in the Summer-ſeaſon : 
and in the Spring, before the Wea- 
ther will permit you to ſet out the 
Plants, the Beds and Borders of this 
Area may be full of Anemonies, Ra- 
nunculus's, early Tulips, &c. which 
will be paſt flowering, and the Roots 
fit to take out of the Ground, by the 

time 
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conſtantly reflected from one Part to 
the other; and the cold Winds are 3 
alſo kept off from the Front of the 
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will render this Place very agreeable 
during the Spring-ſeaſon that the 
Flowers are blown ; and here you 
may walk and divert yourſelf in a 


fine Day, when, perhaps, the Air in 


moſt other Parts of the Garden will 


be too cold for Perſons not much 
uſed thereto, to take Pleaſure in be- 


ing out of the Houſe. 

In the Centre of this Area may be 
contrived a {mall Baſon for Water, 
which will be very convenient for 
watering of Plants, and add much 
to the Beauty of the Place: beſides, 
the Water, being thus ſituated, will 
be ſoftened by the Heat which will 
be reflected from the Glaſſes upon 
it; whereby it will be rendered 
much better than raw cold Water 
for theſe tender Plants. | 

The two Wings of the Building 
ſhould be contrived ſo as to maintain 
Plants of different Degrees of Hardi- 


neſs; which muſt be effected by the 


Situation and Extent of the Fire- 
place, and the Manner of conduct- 
ing the Flues; a particular Account 
of which will be exhibited under the 
Article of Stoves, But I would here 
obſerve, that the Wing facing the 
South-eaſt ſhould always be prefer- 
red for the warmeſt Stove; its Situa- 
tion being ſuch, as that the Sun, 
"MF its firſt D e in the 

orning, ſhines directly upon the 
Glaſſes; which is of great Service 
in warming the Air of the Houſe, 
and adding Life to the Plants, after 
having been ſhut up during the long 
Nights in the Winter-ſeaſon. Theſe 
Wings, being, in the Draught an- 
nexed, allowed ſixty Feet in Length, 
may be divided in the Middle by 
Partitions of Glaſs, with Glaſs-doors 
to paſs from one to the other. To 
each of theſe there ſhould be a Fire- 
place, with Flues carried up againſt 


the Back-wall, through which the 
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Smoge ſhould be made to paſs, as 
many times the Length of che Houſe, 
as the Height will admit of the 
Number of Flues: for the longer 
the Smoke is in paſſing, the more 
Heat will be given to the Hoùſe, 
with a leſs Quantity of Fuel: which 
is an Article worth Conſideration, 
eſpecially where Fuel is dear. By 
this Contrivance, you may keep 
ſuch Plants as require the ſame De- 
gree cf Heat in one Part of the 
Houſe, and thoſe which will thrive 
in a much leſs Warmth in the other 
Part ; but this will be more fully 
explained under the Article of 
Stoves. | 

The other Wing of the Houſe, 
facing the South-weſt, may alſo be 
divided in the ſame manner, and 
Flues carried through both Parts, 
which may be uſed according to the 
Seaſons, or the particular Sorts of 
Plants which are placed therein : ſo 
that here will be four Diviſions in 
the Wings, each of which may be 
kept up to a different Degree of 
Warmth ; which, together with the 
Green-houſe, will be ſufficient to 
maintain Plants from all the ſeveral 
Countries of the World : and with- 
out having theſe ſeveral Degrees of 
Warmth, it will be impoſſible to 
preſerve the various Kinds of Plants 
from the ſeveral Parts of Africa and 
America, which are annually intro- 
duced into the Exgliſb Gardens: for 
when Plants from very different 


Countries are placed in the ſame 


Houſe, ſome are deſtroyed for want 
of Heat, while others are forced 
and ſpoiled by too much of it; and 
this is often the Caſe in many Places, 
where there are large Collections of 

Plants. | | 
In the building theſe Wings, if 
there are not Sheds running behind 
them, their whole Length, theWalls 
ſhould be two Bricks and an half 
+= ” thick ; 
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thick; and if they are more, it will 
be better ; becauſe, where theWalls 


are thin, and expoſed to the open 
Air, the Cold will penetrate them ; 


and when the Fires are made, the 


Heat will come out through the 
Walls; fo that it will require a 
larger Quantity of Fuel, to main- 
tain a proper Temperature of 
Warmth in the Houſe. The Back- 
part of theſe Houſes, having ſloping 


Roofs, which are covered either 


with Tiles or Slates, ſhould alſo be 


lined with Reeds, Sc. under the 
Covering, as is before directed for 
the Green-houſe; which will keep 
out the cold Air, and ſave a great 
Expence of Fuel; for the cloſer and 
better theſe Houſes are built, and 
the Glaſſes of the Slope, as alſo in 
Front, well guarded by Shutters or 
Reeds in hard Froſt, the leſs Fuel 
will be required to warm the Houſes; 
ſe that the firſt Expence in building 
theſe Houſes properly, will be the 
cheapeſt, when the aſter Expence of 
Fires is taken into Confideration. 

The floping Glaſſes of theſe 
Houſes ſhould be made to ſlide, and 
take off; ſo that they may be drawn 
down more or leſs, in warm Wea- 
ther, to admit Air to the Plants; 
and the upright Glaſſes in Front 
may be ſo contrived, as that every 
other may open as Doors upon 
Hinges; and the alternate Glaſſes 


may be divided into two: the Up- 


per-part of each ſhould be contrived 
ſo as to be drawn down like Saſhes; 
ſo that either of theſe may be uſed 
to admit Air, in a greater or leſs 
Quantity, according as there may be 
Occaſion. WB 

But, beſides the Conſervatories 
here mentioned, it will be proper to 
have a deep Hot-bed-frame, ſuch 2s 
15 commonly uſed to raiſe large An- 
nuals in theSpring ; into which may 


be ſet Pots of ſuch Plants as come 
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from Carolina, Virginia, &c. while 
the Plants are too ſmall to plant in 
the open Air; as alſo many other 
Sorts from Spain, &c. which require 
only to be ſcreened from the Vio- 
lence of Froſts, and ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 


Weather; which can be no better 


effected than in one of theſe Frames, 
where the Glaſſes may be taken off 
every Day when the Weather will 
permit, and put on every Night; 
and in hard Froſts the Glaſſes may 
be covered with Mats, Straw, Peas- 
haulm, or the like, ſo as to prevent 
the Froſt from entering the Pots to 
ſreeze the Roots of the Plants, which 
15 what will, many- times, utterly 
deſtroy them; though a flight Froſt 
pinching the Leaves or Shoots very 
ſeldom does them much Harm: if 
theſe areTunk a Foot or more below 
the Surface of the Ground, they will 
be the better, provided the Ground 
is dry; otherwiſe they maſt be 
wholly above-ground : the Sides of 
this Frame ſhould be built with Brick, 
with a Curb of Wood laid round on 
the Top of the Wall, into which the 
Gutters, on which the Glaſſes ſlide, 
may be laid : the back Wall of this 


Frame may be four Feet high, and 


the Front one Foot and an half; 
the Width about fix Feet, and the 
Length in proportion to the Num- 
ber of Plants. | 

GREWIA. | 

This Genus of Plants was con- 
ſtituted by Dr. Linnæus, who gave it 
this Name, in Honour to Dr. Grew, 
F. R. S. who publiſhed a curious 
Book of the Anatomy of Plants. 
The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Fliaver ts 


eorgpoſed of five thick ſpear-ſhaped 


Leawes, which are coloured within : 


the Flower has ſibe Leaves of the ſame 


Shape with thoſe of the Empalement ; 
but are ſmaller: in the Centre of the 
Flower 
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x Flower 7s fituated the Paintal, ſhaped 


like a Column, having foe Angles or 
Borders; and is attended by many 
Stamina; avbich are inſerted into the 
Column, at their Baſe, and are ſiretch- 


Pointal afterward changes to a ſquare 
Fruit, having four Cells, each con- 
taining a raundifh Sed. : 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant in the Englibþ Gardens; 
 Grewia corollis acutis. Lin, Hort. 
Cliff. Grewia with pointed Flower- 
leaves. | 
This Plant has been long preſerv- 
ed in many curious Gardens, both 
in England and Holland; and is fi- 


gured by Dr. Plukenet, by the Title 


of Ulmifolia arbor Africana bac- 
e:/era, floribus purpureis ; but by Dr. 
Boerhaave it was ſuppoſed to be one 
of Father Plumier's American Plants, 
intituled Guidonia ulmi folits, fore 
roſeo: but the Characters of this do 
not at all agree with thoſe of the 
Guidonia ; that particular Species of 
the Genus being in the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, which 1s extremely 
different from this; we have no 
Engliſþ Name for it. 


This will grow to the Height of 


ten or twelve Feet, and has a Stem 
and Branches very like thoſe of the 
ſmall-leav'd Elm; the Bark being 


ſmooth, and of the ſame Colour as 


that of Elm when young: the Leaves 


are alſo very like thoſe of the Elm, 
and fall off in Autumn: the Flowers 
are produced fingly, along the young 


Branches, from the Wings of the 


Leaves, which are of a bright-pur- 
7 Colour: theſe appear toward the 

nd of Fuly, and continue in Au- 
7 and the Beginning of September ; 


ut are never ſucceeded by Fruit, in 


this Country. 


This may be propagated from 
Cuttings or Layers: the Cuttings 
mould be taken off, and planted in 
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March, before the Buds begin to 
{ſwell ; for they do not ſucceed well 
after: they ſhould be planted in 
ſmall Pots filled with loamy Earth; 


and the Pots ſhould be plunged into 
ed out to the Length of the Petals : the 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where, if they are duly wa- 
tered, and in the Middle of the Day 


ſhaded from the Sun, they will have 


taken good Root in about two 
Months; and may then be gradual - 
ly inured to bear the open Air; into 


which they ſhould be removed in 


June, and placed in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, where they may remain till 
Autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe: the 
beſt time to lay down the Layers of 
this Plant is in the Spring, before 
the Buds come out ; and theſe will 
be rooted by the ſame time the fol- 
lowing Year, when they may be cut 
off from the old Plants, and planted 
each into a ſeparate Pot filled with a 
ſoft loamy Soil. 

The beſt time to remove or tranſ- 
plant this Plant is, either in the 


Spring, juſt before the Buds begin 
to ſwell, or in Autumn, when the 


Leaves begin to drop; for in Sum- 
mer, when the Plants are in full 
Leaf, it will be very improper to 


diſturb them. 


In Winter theſe Plants ſhould be 


Placed in the Green-houſe ; for they 
are too tender to live abroad in Eng- 


land: but they ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
for they only require to be protect- 
ed from Froſt: and after their 
Leaves are fallen, they will require 
very moderate Watering ; but in 
Summer they ſhould be conſtantly 


watered, and placed in a ſheltered 
Situation, with other hardy 


reen- 
houſe Plants, where they will add to 
the Variety. 05 


GRONOVIA. 
The Name of this Genus was 


given 
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GR 
given by the Se Dr. Houfioun, in 


Honour to Dr. Gronowius, a learned 
Botaniſt at Leyden. ä 


The Characters are; 

The Empalement is of one Leaf, 
evhich is cut into five Parts toward 
the Top : the Flower hath five ſmall 
"Petals, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe ; ard 
fit upon the Embryo; which afterward 
becomes one naked winged Sed. 
We have but one Species of this 
Genus ; vis. 

Gronovia ſcand:ns lappacca, Hams 
pinea fronde. Houſt. Climbing burry 
Gronovia, with Fendrils like the 
Vine. 

This Plant was diſcovered by the 
late Dr. Houfloun at La Vera Crux; 
from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
Europe, which have ſucceeded in 
many Gardens. It is an annual 
Plant, which ſends forth many trail. 
ing Branches, like thoſe of the Cu- 
cumber, which are cloſely ſet with 


broad preen Leaves, in Shape like 


thoſe of the Vine; but they are 


cloſely covered with ſmall Spines on 


both Sides, which ſting like the Net- 
tle; the Branches have many Ten- 
driis or Claſpers, by which they tatten 
themſelves to whatever Plants the 
grow near; and will riſe to the 
Height of fix or eight Feet: the 
Flowers are {mall, and of a greeniſh- 
yellow Colour; ſo make no great 
Appearance. 

This, being a very tender Plant, 
muſt be raiſed on an Hot- bed early 
in the Spring, and afterward placed 
in the Bark-ſtove, and treated in the 
ſame Way as the Momordica; with 
which Management it will produce 
ripe Seeds: — this, having neither 


Uſe nor Beauty, is rarely cultivated 


but in Botanic Gardens, for the fake 
of Varie: *. o 
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GROSSULARIA, The Gooſe- 
berry-tree. 
The Haracters are; 
TheLeawes are laciniated, 83 
the auhole Plant is ſet evith Prickles: 
the Fruit gros fbar edi y 1 pon the 
Tree, hating, for the moſt part, but 
one Fruit uon a Footftalk, which is 
of an oval or globular Figure, con- 
taining many ſmall Seeds ſurrounded by 
a pulpy Subſtance. 
The Species are; 


1. GaossuLARIA implici acino, 


wel ſpinoſa flu?Pris. C. B. P. The 
common Gooſberry. 

5 GROSSULARTA ſpinoſa ſativa, 
G.. he large manured Gooſe- 
berry. 

3. GrossUlarta Huddu obſcure 
purpuruſcente. Cluſ. The red hairy 

ooſberry. 

4. GrROSSULARIA, Ave Uva criſpa 
alba maxima rotunda. Hort. Ed. 
The large white Datch Gooſberry. 

. GRoSSULARIA maxima ſub- 
Nuua obl;nga. Hort. Ed. The large 
Amber Goolberry. 

6. GraossUVLaRIa frudtu rotunda 

maximo vireſcente. The large green 


Gooſberry. 


7. GROSSULARIA Hutu rubro 


m jore. Boerh, Ind. The large red 
Gooſberry. | 

8. GROSSULARIA ſpincja ſativa, 
Foliis Far eſcentibus. The yellow- 
leav'd Gooſherry. 

. GROSSULARIA ſpinn/a ſativa, 
foiris ex luteo variegatis. The ſtrip'd- 
55 gf Gooſberry. 

1 here are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Fruit, which have been ob- 
tained from Seeds in divers Parts 
of England, which differ either in 
tie Shape or Colour of the Berries; 
but as theſ- are only ſeminal Va- 
rations, it 1 ne-dlets, in this Place, 
to enumerate them, eipecially fince 


the 


>; 


Fe, 


. 
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the Number of theſe will be in- 
creaſed continually from Seeds. 


Theſe are propagated either by 


Suckers taken from tbe old Plants, 


or by Cuttings; the latter of which 
[ prefer to the former, becauſe thoſe 
Plants which are produced from 
Suckers are always more diſpoſed 


to ſhoot out a greater Number of 


Suckers from their Roots, than ſuch 
as are raiſed from Cuttings, which 
enerally form much better Roots. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe 
Cuttings is in Autumn, juſt before 
their Leaves begin to fall ; obſerv- 
ing always to take the handſomeſt 
Shoots, and from ſuch Branches as 
generally produce the greateſt Quan- 
tity of Fruit; for if you take thoſe 
which are produced from the Stem 
of the old Plants (which are com- 
monly very luxuriant), they will 


not be near ſo fruitful as thoſe taken 


from bearing Branches: theſe Cut- 


1 ſhould be about fix or eight | 


Inches long, and muſt be planted in 


a Border of light Earth, expoſed to 


the morning Sun, about ſix Inches 


deep, obſerving to water them genily, 


when the Weather proves dry, to 
facilitate their taking Root; and in 
the Summer, when they bave put 
out, you ſhould rub off all the un- 
der Shoots, leaving only the upper- 
moſt or ſtrongeſt, which ſhould be 
trained upright, to form a regular 
Stem. In October following, theſe 
Plants will be fit to remove; at 


which time you ſhould prepare an 


open Spot of freſh Earth, which 
ſhould be well dug, and cleanſed 


from all noxious Weeds, Roots, c. 
and being levelled, you ſhould pro- 


cced to take up your Plants, trim- 
ming their Roots, and cutting off 
all lateral Branches; then plant 


them at three Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and one Foot aſunder in 
the Rows, obſerving to place ſome 


% 


_ 
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ſhort Sticks to the Plants, in order 
to train their Stems upright and re- 
gular. In this Place they may re- 
main one Year; being carefu! to 
keep them clear from Weeds; as 
allo to trim off all lateral Shoots 
which are produced below the Head 
of the Plant, ſo that the Stem may 
be clear about a Foot in Height 
above the Surface of the Earth, 
which will be full enough: and as 
the Branches are produced common- 


ly very irregular in the Head, you 


muſt cut out ſuch of them as croſs 
each other, or thin them where they 
are too clofe ; whereby the Head of 
the Plant will be open, and capable 
of admitting the Air freely into the 
Middle, which is of great Uſe to all 
Kinds of Fruits. | 


After theſe Plants have remained 
in this Narſery one Year, they will 


be fit to tranſplant to the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain: 
for it is not fo well to let them grow 
in the Nurſeries too large, which 
will occaſion their Roots to be 
woody, whereby the removing of 
them will not only hazard he 
Growth of the Plants; but ſuch of 
tzem as may take very well, will 
remain ftinted for two or three Vears, 
before they will be able to recover 


their Check. The Soil in which 


theſe Plants thrive to the greateſt 


Advantage, is a rich light ſand 


Earth; though they will do very 
well upon moiſt Soils, which are not 
too ſtrong or moiſt, and in all Si- 
tuations: but where the Fruit is 
cultivated, .in order to procure it in 
the greateſt Perfection, they ſhould 
never be planted in the Shade of 
other Trees, but muſt have a free 
open Expoſure : the Diftance they 
ought to be planted is eight Feet 
Row from Row, and fix Feet aſunder 
in the Rows: the beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting them is in Ober, 

* nh when 
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when their Leaves begin to decay; 
obferving, as was before directed, 
to prune their Roots, and trim off 
all lateral Shoots, or ſuch as croſs 
each other, ſhortening all long 
Branches, ſo as to make the Head 
regular. 1 
In the pruning of theſe Shrubs, 
moſt People make uſe of Garden- 
ſheers, obſerving only to cut the 
Head round, as is practiſed for Ever- 
greens, Sc. whereby the Branches 
become ſo much crouded, that what 
Fruit is produced, never grows to 
half the Size as it would do, were 
the Branches thinned, and pruned 
according to Art ; which ſhould al- 
ways be done with a Pruning-knife, 
ſhortening the ſtrong Shoots to about 
ten Inches, and cutting out all thoſe 
which grow irregular, and thinning 
the fruit-bearing Branches where 
they are too thick ; obſerving always 
to cut behind a Leaf- bud: with this 
Management your Fruit will be 
near twice as large as thoſe which 
arg produced upon ſuch Buſhes as 
are not thus pruned, and the Shrubs 
will continue in Vigour much longer: 


but you muſt obſerve to keep the 


Ground clear from Weeds, and dig 
it at leaſt once a Year; and every 
other Year you ſhould bellow a 
little rotten Dung upon it, which 
will greatly improve the Fruit. 

It is a common Practice with the 
Gardeners near London, who have 
great Quantities of theſe Buſhes, in 
order to ſupply the Markets, to 
prune them ſoon after Michaelmas, 
2nd then to dig up the Ground be- 
tween the Rows, and plant it with 
Coleworts for Spring Uſe, whereby 
their Ground is employed all the 
Winter, without prejudicing the 
Gooſberries; and inshard Winters 
theſe Coleworts often eſcape, when 
thole which are planted in an open 
Expoſure are all deltroyed; and 
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theſe are generally pulled up for Uſe 
in February or March, ſo that the 
Ground is clear before the Gooſ- 
berries come out in the Spring ; 
which is a Piece of Huſbandry well 
worth practiſing where Ground is 
dear, or where Perſons are confined 
for room. . 

GROVES are the greateſt Orna- 
ments to a Garden ; nor can a Gar- 
den be complete which has not one 
or more of theſe. In ſmall Gardens 
there 1s ſcarce room to admit of 
Groves of any Extent; yet in theſe 
there ſhould be at leaſt one con- 
trived, which ſhould be as large as 
the Ground will allow it : and where 


theſe are ſmall, there is more Skill 


required in the Diſpoſition, to give 
them the Appearance of being larger 
than they really are. 

Groves have been in all Ages held 
in great Veneration : the antient 
Romans had a Sort of Groves near 
ſeveral of their Temples, which were 
conſecrated to ſome God, and were 
called Luci by Antiphraſis, a non lu- 
cendo, as being ſhady and dark; and 


| theſe were dedicated to holy Uſes, 


being Places of Solitude and Retire- 
ment, and were never to be violated 
with the Ax. | 

Theſe Groves are not only great 
Ornaments to Gardens, but are alſa 
the greateſt Relief againſt the vio- 
lent Heats of the Sun, affording 
S hade to walk under, in the hotteſt 
Part of the Day, when the other 
Parts of the Garden are uſeleſs ; ſo 


that every Garden is defective which 


has not Shade. . 

Groves arc of two Sorts; iz. 
open and cloſe Groves: Open 
Groves are ſuch as have large ſhady 
Trees, which land at ſuch Diſtances, 
as that their Branches may approach 
ſo near each other, as to prevent the 


Rays of the Sun from penetrating 


through them : but as ſuch Trees are 
| a long 
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a long time in growing to a proper 
Size 2 affording a Shade; ſo where 
new Groves are planted, the Trees 
muſt be placed cloſer together, in 


order to have Shade as. ſoon as poſſi- 


ble: but in planting of theſe Groves, 


ic is much the belt Way to diſpole 


all the Trees irregularly, which will 
give them a greater Magnificence, 
and alſo form à Shade ſooner, than 
when the Trees are planted in Lines; 


for when the Sun ſhines between the 


Rows of Trees, as it muſt do ſome 
Part of the Day in Summer, the 
Walks between them will be expoſed 
to the Heat, at ſuch times, until the 


Branches of theſe Trees meet; 


whereas, in the irregular Plantations, 
the Trees intervene, and obſtruct the 
direct Rays of the Sun. 

When a Perſon, who is to lay out 
a Garden, is ſo happy as to meet 
with large full-grown Trees upon 
the Spot, they ſhould remain in- 
violate, if poſſible; for it will be 
better to put up with many Incon- 
veniencies, than to deſtroy theſe, 
which will require an Age to retrieve ; 
ſo that nothing but that of offending 


the Habitation, by being ſo near as 


to occaſion great Damps, ſhould 


tempt the cutting of them down. 


Moſt of the Groves which have 
been planted either in England, or 
thoſe celebrated Gardens in France, 


Trees; many of which are Avenues 
to the Habitation, or lead to ſome 
Building, or other Object: but theſe 
do not appear ſo grand, as thoſe 
which have been made in Woods, 
where the Trees have grown acci- 
dentally, and at irregular Diſtances; 
where the Trees have large ſpread- 
ing Heads, and are left, at ſuch 
Diſtance as to permit the Graſs to 
grow under them, then they afford 
the greateſt Pleaſure ; for nothing is 


more noble, than fine ſpreading 


G R 


Trees, with large Stems, growing 
through Graſs, 


eſpecially if the 
Graſs is well kept, and has a good 


Verdure; beſides, moſt of theſe plant- 


ed Groves have generally a Gravel- 
walk, made in a ſtrait Line between 
them.; which greatly offends the 
Sight of Perſons who have true 
Taſte : therefore whenever a Gra- 


vel-walk is abſolutely neceſſary to 


be carried through theſe Groves, it 
will be much better to twiſt it about, 
according as the Trees naturally 
ſtand,, than to attempt Regularity : 
but dry Walks under large Trees 
are not ſo uſeful, as in open Places; 
becauſe the dropping of the Trees 


will render theſe Walks uſeleſs, after 


Rain, for a conſiderable time. 
Cloſe Groves have frequently 
large Trees ſtanding in them ; but 
the Ground is filled under theſe with 
Shrubs, or Underwood]; ſo that the 
Walks which are made in them are 
private, and ſcreened from Winds ; 
whereby they are rendered agreeable 
for walking, at ſuch times when the 
Air is too violent or cold for walk- 
ing in the more expoſed Parts of the 
Garden. | 
Theſe are often contrived ſo as to 
bound the open Groves, and fre- 
quently to hide the Walls, or other 


| Incloſures, of the Garden: and 


when they are properly laid out, 
are only a few regular Lines of 


with dry Walks winding through 
them, and on the Sides of theſe. 
ſweet-ſmelling Shrubs and Flowers 
irregularly planted, they have a. 
charming Effect : for here a Perſon 
may walk in priyate, ſheltered from 
the Inclemency of cold or violent 
Winds; and enjoy the greateſt Sweets 
of the vegetable Kingdom : there- 


fore where it can be admitted, if 


they are continued round the whole 
Incloſure of the Garden, there will 


be a much greater Extent of Walk : 


and theſe Shrubs will appear the 
=. | beſt 
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delt Boundary, where there are not 


fine Proſpects to be gaincd. 
Theſe cloſe Groves are by the 


French termed Bo/quets, from the 


Halian Word Boſquetto, which fig- 
nifies a little Wood: and in moſt of 
the French Gardens there are many 


of them planted ; but theſe are re- 


duced to regular Figures, as Ovals, 


Triapgles, Squares, and Stars: but 
theſe have neither the Beauty or Uſe 


which thoſe have that are made irre- 
gularly, and whoſe Walks are not 
mut up on each Side by Hedges, 
which prevents the Eye from ſeeing 
the Quarters; and theſe want the 
Fragrancy of the Shrubs and Flow- 
ers, Which are the great Delight of 
theſe private Walks; add to this, 
the keeping of the Hedges in good 
Order 1s attended with a great Ex- 
pence ; which is a capital Thing to 
be conſidered in the making of Gar- 
dens. 

GUATABARA, Sea ſide Grape, 
g. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower confifling of 4 2 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe: in the Centre ariſes the Piintal, 
evwhich afterward becomes a pulpy 
Fruit, inclofir ng one roundiſh Stone ter- 

nating in a Point. 

The Species are; 

Gus lABARA alia racemoſa, 
fil, oblongis. Plum. Manuf. Sea: ſide 
Grape, with oblong Leaves. 

2. GUAtaBARA foliis rotundiori- 


bus. Houft. The common Sea fide 


ge 

. GvataBara alia racemoſa, 
Fell latiſ/imis. Houfl, Sea fide Grape, 
with very broad Leaves. 

4. GuataBara filiis minoribus 
& lorgicribus, fruftu racemo/o mini- 
2:9 atro-purfureo. Hout. Sea fide 
Grape, with. ſmaller and longer 
Leaves, and the leaſt dark-purple 


ES 
Fruit growing in Bunches, commons 
ly called Chigery Grape. 

The ſecond Sort is very common 
in Jamaica, and all the Caribbee 
Iſlands ; where it grows on the ſandy 
Shores. from whence it had the 
Name of Sea-fide Grapes, the Fruit 
growing in a long ſlender Bunch. 
This Fruit is commonly fold in the 
Markets in Barbados, where it 1s 


much eſteemed. 


The firſt Sort is common at Car- 
thagena in New Spain, from whence 
I received the Seeds; which were 
collected by the late Dr. Villiam 
Houftoun. 

The third Sort was alſo diſcover- 
ed by the ſame Gentleman at La 
Vera Cruz ; who ſent the Seeds into 
England, from which ſeveral Plants 
were raiſed. Theſe two Sorts alſo 
grow on the ſandy Shores near the 
Sea. 

Theſe Shrubs uſually grow ; about | 
ten or twelve Feet high, and have 
ſeveral Trunks ariſing from the ſame 
Root, ſo that they appear like large 
Buſhes. The Fruit comes out from 
the Wings of the Leaves in long 
lender Bunches, which are about 
the Size of an ordinary Raiſin in the 
ſecond Sort: but the firſt and third 
Sorts produce very {mall Fruit, 
which are ſeldom gathered. The ſe- 
cond Sort is figured in Lobe/s Hiftory 
of Plants, under the Title of Po. 
pgulus Novi Orbis. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed. of Tan- 
ners Bark : in about a Month after 
which, the Plants will ap ear above- 
ground. When they are about two 
Inches high, they muſt be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and ſeparated care- 
fuily, planting cach into a tmail Pot 
AE WAR I Sat rich Earth, and then 
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GU 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun 
every Day, until they have taken 
Root; after which time they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the 


muſt alſo be frequently watered in 
hot Weather: in this Bed they may 
remain till Michaelmas; at which 


time they ſhould be removed into 
= the Stove, and plunged into the 
Tan. During the Winter- ſeaſon, 


they muſt be kept very warm, and 
frequently refreſhed with Water; 
but it muſt not be given to them in 


1 large Quantities; but in Summer 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 


be vulgo. 


to them in warm Weather, and wa- 
tered more plentifully: but they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove; 
for they are too tender to live in the 
open Air in this Country in the 
warmeſt Seaſon. Theſe Plants, hav- 


2 ing thick, ſtrong, green Leaves, 
make an agreeable Appearance in 
the Stoves ; and it may be expected 


to ſee the Fruit brought to Perfection 


in ſome of the Stoves which have 
deen lately erected. 


GUAJACANA. Vid Dioſpy- 


Os. 4 


GUAIACUM, Lignum Vitz, 


The Characters are; | 
It hath pinnated Leaves: the Flower 
onſif?s of ſeveral Petals, which are 


Placed orbicularly, and expand in form 


74 Ree : the Pointal of the Flower, 


vhich ariſes from the Centre of the 


Lalyx, becomes a fleſhy, roundiſb, ſtony 


ruit, or the flony Seeds are ſurrounde 
with a thin Pulp. 5 
The Species are; . 

1. Gva lac ore cœruleo, fructu 

Frotundo. Plum. Lignum Vitæ, 

r Wood of Life, with a blue Flower, 

ad roundiſh Fruit. 

Y 04k. th 


Bed in which they are placed; they 


2. Guatacumn' fore cœruleo firms 
briato, Frudtu tetragono. Plum. Lig- 
num Vitæ, with a blue fringed 
Flower, and a four corner'd Fruit. 


Theſe two Plants are Natives of 
the hotteſt Parts of the Ves. Indies, 


and are with great Difficulty tranſ- 


planted into England; for their Seeds 
ſeldom riſe with us, unleſs they are 
brought very freſh, and are ſown 
ſoon after they arrive: I have ſome 
young Plants in the Phyſic-garden, 
which were raiſed from Seeds, Anno 
1726. and have come on very well, 
tho' they are naturally Plants of 
very flow Growth.” ©» 

Theſe Plants may be brought over 
from America in any of the Summer- 
months, which is the ſureſt Method 
to obtain them, their Seeds being 


very difficult to grow: but great 


Care ſhould be taken to tranſplant 
them into a Tub or Box of Earth at 
leaſt a Month beſore they are put on 
board the Ship, that they may be 
ſettled in the Earth, and Charge 
given to the Sailors not to over water 
them in their Paſſage; which is 
what hath deſtroyed more Plants 
ſent from abroad, than either the 
Cold, or any other Accident or Ma- 


nagement whatever. 


When the Plants arrive, they 
ſhould be immediately taken out of 
the Tubs, preſerving ſome Earth 
about their Roots, and planted into 
Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, to facilitate their 
making freſn Roots, that they may 
be enabled to live thro' the Winter; 


for if they are not well rooted in 


the Earth before the cold Weather 
comes on, it will be difficult to pre- 


| ſerve them. 


In October they ſhould be removed 
into a warm Stove, where the Ther- 
mometer ſhou!d be kept up to twenty 
Degrees above Lem pcrate, as mark'd 
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on the Botanical Thermometers; 


and during the Winter ſeaſon they 
ſhould be often refreſhed with Water: 


but it ſhould be given them very 
cautiouſly; for too much Moiſture 
15 very hurtful to theſe Plants. You 
ſhould alſo carefully waſh their 
Leaves, from time to time, to cleanſe 
them from Filth, which is very ſub- 
ject to lodge upon the Surface there- 
of: and in Summer they ſhould have 
2 good Share of freſh Air, by open- 
ing the Glaſſes of the Stove; but 
they ſhould never be wholly expoſed 
to the open Air, even in the hotteſt 
Seaſon, unleſs for a ſhort time, in 
a gentle warm Shower of Rain, 
which will waſh the Leaves, and 


gently refreſh them. 


The Wood of theſe Trees is ſo 
hard, as to break the Tools in fell- 
ing them; ſo that it is ſeldom cut 
down for Fire-wood, being very 
difficult to burn. . 

But this Wood is of great Uſe 
to the Sugar-planters in America, 


for making of Wheels, Cogs for the 


Mills, Sc. and it is brought to EA- 


rope, Where Bowls, and many Uten- 
ſils, are made of this Wood. 
GUAJAVA, The Guava. 
The Characters are; 
The Floxvers, for the moſt part, 
conſiſ: of five Leaves, which are 
produced in a circular Order, and ex- 


pand in form of a Roſe, having many 


Stamina, or Thread, ſurrounding the 


Ovary : the Ovary is of a long tu- 
bulous Figure, which becomes a jliſpy 
Fruit, crowned on the Top, and con- 
taining many ſmall hard Sceds. 
The Species are 

1. Guajava alba dulcis, H. L. 
The white Guava. | 

2. Guajava rubra acida, frudtu 
rotundiori. H. L. The red Guava. 

3. GUajava alta, fructu par uo 
edorato. The {mall white ſweet- 
icented Guava, 


" —_ . 


the Fruit; which are reckoned 
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GU 
The. firſt and ſecoud Sorts are 
frequently cultivated in America, for 


among. the good Fruits of the Iflands: W 
theſe produce Fruit about the Size WR 
and Shape of Medlars : the Fleſh of 
the firſt Sort is red, and that of the 
ſecond white; the latter being 
ſweeter than the former, which is 
auſtere and aitringent, ſomewhat: 
like the Pomgranate : but whether 
theſe are ſpecifically different, or 
both ariſe from the ſame Seeds, I 
cannot determine. | 
The third Sort is found wild in | 
all the Iſlands of the V:/?-Tnaves, | 
where it is frequently intermixed | 
with the two former: the Fruit of 
this Sort is oval, and about the Size 
of a large Gooſberry, of a dirty. 
white Colour; and, when ripe, 
ſmells exceeding {ſweet : . a fingle 
Fruit of this will perfume the Air 
of a large Stove; which 1s what [ 
never have obſerved in either of the 
other Sorts, which have ripened 
their Fruit often in England. = 
Theſe Trees grow io the Height 
of twenty Feet, or more, in the 
MWeſt-Indies, and have Trunks as 
thick as a Man's Thigh: but wits 
us in England they are preſerved in Wl 
warm Stoves, and are rarely ſeen 
above eight or ten Feet high: tho 
there are ſeveral Trees which have 
produced Fruit in England. 5 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in an Hot-bec Bp 
in the Spring; and if the Seeds ar: 
freſh, they will come up very ſoon: 
and the Plants will grow pretty faſt; 
ſo that when they are about two Wi 
Inches high, they ſhould each ol 
them be tranſplanted into a ſingi: Wi 
Halfpeny Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-Jp 
bed, in order to bring them forward; 
obſerving to give them Air, in pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Wez- 
| | ther: 
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cher; and in Summer- time they. 


will require to be frequently wa- 


tered ; and in the Beginning of 


Fuly you mult let them have a plen- 
tifal Share of Air, in order to harden 
them before Winter; for it you con-. 
tinue forcing them quite thro' the 
Summer, you will get them to be 
very large in one Seaſon ; but then 
they'll be ſo tender, that it will be 
difficult to preſerve them in Win- 
ter. PEE 

At the Latter end of Auguſt, or 
Beginning of Septembrr, you ſhould 
remove the Pots into the Stove, 
where they ſhould be placed in a mo- 
derate Situation, 2. e. not too near 
the Fire, nor at too great a Diſtance 
therefrom: the temperate Heat, as 
mark'd upon the Botanical Thermo- 
meters, agreeing better with them 
than a greater Degree. During the 
Winter- leaſon they muſt be often 
refreſhed with Water, eipecially if 
they are placed upon Shelves in the 
Stove; but if they are plunged into 
Tanners Bark, they will not require 
it ſo often; nor muſt they have too 
much given at a time. You ſhould 
allo frequently waſh their Leaves 
with a Cloth in Winter, in order to 
cleanſe them from Duſt, and other 
Filth, which have been collected 


upon the Surfaces of the Leaves, 


during their being in the Houle ; 
as alſo from Vermin, which are very 
ſubject to infeſt theſe Plants. In 


Summer you may expole them to 


the Air, by removing or opening 
the Glaſſes in the Front of the Stove ; 
and in very warm Weather they 
may be placed abroad in a warm $1- 
tuation : but they ſhould not remain 
long abroad, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
is cold: for when they are treated 
too hardily, they will never produce. 
Either Fruit or Flowers; whereas, 


wacn they are rightly managed, they 


will flower the third Seaſon after 
their being ſown. | 
Theſe Frees are planted every- 
where in the Curibbee [Hands for 
their Uſefulneſs; though tae uſual 
Manner of their Cultivation is by 
being eaten: the Seeds, paſling intire 
thro' the Body, are voided in the 
Fxcrements; ſo that where - ever 
the Negroes dung, there will never 
want a Supply of theſe Trees ; which 
is often ſo great, as to become trou- 
bleſome in their Plantations and 
Savanna's. 2s . 
The Fruit (ſays Sir Hans Sloane 
« js accounted extremely pleaſant, 
delicious, and wholtome ; and may 
« very deſervedly take the firit Place 
* among the Weſ- Tadian Fruits, if 
eaten when thoro2ghly ripe. They 
„have (continues he) only this In- 
* convenience, that being very 
* altrinvent, they ſtop up the Belly, 
if eaten in great Quantities ; and 
the Seeds ſometimes flicking to 
„ the hard Excrement, in coming 
„ thro' the Inteſtines, eſpecially the 
«© Re&um, by their irregalar ſharp 
*© Angles, will occaſion very great 
Pain there, and very often bring 
«© a Flux of Blood.” 
GUANABANUS, The Cuſtard- 
apple. 
The Characters are; \ 
The Empolement of the Flower con- 
fils of three ſmall pointed Leaves + 


the Flowers of ſome Sorts hawe only 


three, but in others {fix Petals; in the 
latter, three are alternately leſs than 
the other: from the Enpalement ariſes 
the Pointal, aubich afterward becomes 
an oval or round feſey foft Fruit, 
incloſeng ſeveral ovlong ſmocth hard 
Seeds, , 
Te Species are; 

t. GuaxNaBANRUS frudu aureo, 
mollitir acultato. Plam. Nov. Gen. 
The Cuſtard- apple. 
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2. GuanaBanus frufue wiridi 
luteſcente molliter aculeato. Plum. 
New. Gen. The Sour-{op. 

3. GuanaBanus paluſtris, fructu 
læwi viridi. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Water-apple. 

4. GuanaBAanus folirs odoratis, 
fructu ſubrotundo ſquameſo. The 
Sweet-ſop. | 

5. GuanaBanus Perſez folio, 
fore intus albo, exterius wireſcente, 
fruftu nigricante ſquamato, vulgo 
Cberimolia. Feuille obſ. The Che- 
rimolia or Cherimonias. | 

6. Guanapanus frudtu ſubce- 
ruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Sweet- 
apple. 

7. GUuanaBAanus frudu pur pureo. 
Plum. Now. Gen. The Purple- apple. 

8. GUANABANUS frudtu viridi 
lævi, pyri inverſs forma. Water- 
apple with a ſmooth green inverted 
pear-ſhaped Fruit. 

There are many mere Sorts of 
theſe Trees in the Ea, and Weſt- 
Indies, where many of the Sorts 
produce eſculent Fruits, ſome of 
which are eſteemed by the Inha- 
bitants, and brought to their Deſ- 
ſerts; but others are Food for Birds, 
Guana's, and other Animals. Theſe 
do many of them grow to the S1ze 
of our Apple - trees, eſpecially in 
the warmeſt Countries; but thoſe 


which grow in colder Countries, ſel- 


dom riſe above eight or ten Feet 
high, and havg more the Appearance 
of Shrubs than of Trees; for they 
frequently riſe with many Stems 
from the Root. | 
There are two Sorts of theſe 
Trees, which grow as far North as 
Virginia, where one is called Papaw- 
tree; but there they are never large 
Trees, and are often injured by Cold 
in Winter. Theſe Sorts thrive 
much detter in Carolina; but whe- 
ther either of theſe are the ſame as 
are found in the Iſlands of the Ar- 


8 
Indies, T cannot abſolutely deter - 
mine: one of theſe Sorts will thrive 
in the open Air in England, if it is 
planted in a warm ſheltered Situa- 
tion; but the Plants ſhould be trained 
up in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, 
for two or three Years, until they 
have acquired {ome Strength ; then 


they may be turned out of the Pots 


in the Spring, and planted in the 

full Ground, where they are to re- 
main. This Sort has produced 
Flowers in the curious Garden of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll at 
Whitton near Hounſlow ; where it 
has been growing in the open Air 
for ſome Years. The Seeds of this 
Sort are frequently brought to Eng- 
land from North America; and many 
Plants have been lately raiſed in the 
Gardens near London. The Seeds of 
this Sort are very different in Shape, 
from any of thoſe which I have yet 
ſeen, which have been brought from 

the Iſlands of the Veſt- Indies, and 
the Shape of the Leaves 1s alſo dif- 
ferent; and this caſts its Leaves in 
Autumn, whereas all the others re- 
tain their Leaves, never caſting them 
until the Spring, when the newLeaves 
come out; ſo that it may certainly 
be deemed a diſtin Species. The 


Seeds of this Sort frequently remain . 


a whole Vear in the Ground; there- 
fore the Earth ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed where they are ſown, if the 
Plants do not come up the firſt Vear: 
but the beſt Way is, to ſow the Seeds 
in Pots, which may be ſheltered in 
Winter; and if they are plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed in the 
Spring, the Plants will come up 
much ſooner than they will in the 
open Air; ſo will have more time 

to get Strength before the Winter. 
The firſt Sort uſually grows to 
the Height of twenty-five Feet or 
upward, in the Veſt.-Indies; and is 
well furniſned with Branches on 
| every 
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every Side ; the Bark 1s ſmooth, and 
of an Aſh-colour: the Leaves are 
oblong, pointed, and have ſeveral 
deep tranſverſe Ribs or Veins, and 
are of a light-green Colour: the 
Fruit is of a conical Form, and as 
large as a Tennis-ball; of an Orange- 
colour, when ripe, having a ſoft ſweet 
yellowiſh Pulp, of the Conſiſtence of 
2 Cuſtard, from whence this Name 
was given to it. 


The ſecond Sort is not ſo large 


as the firſt; rarely riſing above 


twenty Feet high, and not fo well 
furniſhed with Branches; the Leaves 
are broader than thoſe, and have a 
ſmooth Surface without any Fur- 
rows, and are of a ſhining-green 


Colour: the Fruit is large, of an 


oval Shape, irregular, and pointed 
at the Top ; being of a greeniſh- 
apr Colour, and full of ſmall 

nobs on the Outſide : the Pulp is 
ſoft, white, and of a ſour and ſweet 
Taſte intermixed, having many ob- 
long dark-colour'd Seeds. 

The third Sort commonly grows 
from thirty to forty Feet in the 
Weſt - Indies. This hath oblong 
pointed Leaves, which have ſome 
lender Furrows, and when rubbed 
have a ſtrong Scent: the Fruit of 
this Sort is ſeldom eaten but by the 
Negroes: the Tree grows in moiſt 
Places in all the Iſlands of the - 
Indies. 


The fourth Sort is a Tree of hum- 


bler Growth, ſeldom riſing more 
than twenty Feet high, and is well 
furaiſh'd with Branches on every 
Side : the Leaves of this Sort have 
an agreeable Scent when rubbed : 


the Fruit is roundiſh and ſcaly, and 


when ripe turns to a purple Colour, 
and hath a ſweet Pulp. 

The fifth Sort is much cultivated 
in Peru for the Fruit; and from 
thence the Seeds have been brought 
to England, and many Plants have 
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been raiſed. This grows to be a 


very large Tree in the natural Coun- 
try of its Growth, and is well fur- 
niſhed with Branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves of a bright green 
Colour, and much larger than thoſe 
of any of the other Sorts. The 
Fruit is ſhaped like an Heart, and 
is ſcaly on the Outſide, being of a 
dark-purple Colour when ripe: - the 
Fleſh is ſoft and ſweet, has many 
brown Seeds intermixed : this Fruit 
is eſteemed by the Peruwians as one 
of their molt delicate Sorts. This 


has produced Flowers in England, 
but no Fruit. | 


The fixth and ſeventh Sorts grow 
in ſome of the French Iſlands, as alſo 
in Cuba, in great Plenty: theſe grow 
to the Height of three Feet or more: 
their Fruit are eſteemed by the In- 
habitants of thoſe Iſlands, who fre- 
quently give them to ſick Perſons, 
as they reckon them very cooling 
and wholſome. 

The eighth Sort grows plentifully 
in the Tha Iſlands, where it 
ſeldom. riſes to more than ten Feet 
high, having ſeveral Stems : the 
Fruit of this Sort is ſhaped like a 


Pear inverted, the largeſt End being 


at the Footſtalk. This is ſeldom 
eaten but by the Negroes, and 1s the 
Food of Guana's, and other Ani- 
mals. | | 

All cheſe Sorts, which are Natives 


of the warm Parts of America, are 


too tender to live in this Country, 


if they are not preſerved in warm 


Stoves: they come up very eaſily 
from the Seeds which are brought 
from America, if they are freſh : 
but the Seeds muſt be ſown on a 
good Hot-bed, or in Pots of light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- bed 
of Tanners Bark. Theſe Seeds 
ſhoald be ſown as ſoon as poſſible 
when they arrive, unlefs it 1s very 
late in Autumn, or in Winter: in 
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them too much, 
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which Caſe, they ſhould not be ſown 
till February; becauſe if the Seeds 
receive much Damp in the Winter, 


they will rot; and if the Plants 
mould come up at that Seaſon, it 
will be very difficult to preſerve 
them till the Spring; ſo that when 
theſe Seeds come to Eiland, pretty 


early in the Spring, it is by much 
the bell time; becauſe the Plants 


come up early, and will have time 


to get Strength, before the cold 
Weather comes on in Autumn. 

If theſe Plants are kept in the 
Bark-ftove, and carefully managed, 
they will make great Progreſs; but 
in warm Weather they ſhould have 
plenty of freſſi Air admitted to them; 
for when the Air is excluded from 
they are apt to 
grow ſickly; when they will ſoon 
be attacked by Vermin, which will 
multiply and Peg over the whole 
Surface of the Leaves, and cauſe 
them to decay: but if the Plants are 
carefully managed, their Leaves will 


continue green all the Winter, and 


make a very good Appearance in 
the Stove at that Seaſor. 


There are {ſome of theſe Plants in 


England, which are upward of twelve 
Feet high, and have pi oduc'd Flowers; 


ſo that they may 8 produce 
Fruit here. As theſe Plants advance 


in their Growth, they become more 


hardy, and ould have a greater 
Share of Air admitted to them, eſpe- 
cially in the Summer: but there 
ſhould be great Care taken, not to 
let them remain in the Bark-bed too 
Jong unremoved ; becauſe they are 
very apt to root thro the Holes of 
the Pots into the Tan; and then 
theſe Roots will be torn off, when- 
ever the Pots are removed, and the 
Plants ſeidom ſurvive this; and 
when they d, it is generally a long 
time betore they perfectly recover 
their former Vigour, Theſe Plants, 


— 


GU 
when young, will require to be 
kept in the ſame Degree of Warmth 
with the Ananas; but as they get 
more Strength, they will thrive with 
lets Warmth. 
The Virginia Sort may be planted 


abroad, in a warm ſheltered. Situa- 


tion, when the Plants have acquired 
ſome Strength, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Wins 
ters very well. 

GUAZUMA, Baſtard Cedar tree, 
vulgo. 

The Characters are 

It hath a regular Flower conſiſting 
of five Leaves, which are hollaaued 
like a Soc n at their Baſe ; but at 
their Tops are divided into two Parts, 
like a Fork: the Floxwer-cup confifts 
of three Leaves, from whence ariſcs 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes à roundiſþ warted Fruit, which 
has five Cells incl: fing many Seeds. 

J he Species are; 

1. Guazuma arbor ulmifolia, 
frudiu ex purpura nigro. Plum. Now. 
Gen. The baſtard Cedar- tree, vulgo. 


2. Guazuma frutex chamadry- 


| folia, fruftu lanuginoſo, major. Plum. 


%. Cen. Shrubby Guazuma, with 
a Ground pine:leaf, 
woolly Fruit. 

3. Guazuma frutex chamæ dry- 
Folia, fluctu lanuginsſo, minor. Plum. 
Now. Gen. Shrubby Guazuma, with 
a Ground- pine - leat, aud a leſſer 
wooliy Fruit. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully 
in the Low. lands in e 1 
it riſes to the Height of ſorty or 
fifty Feet, and has a large Trunk. 
The Timber of this Tree is cut into 
Staves for Caſs of all Sorts, and 
uſed for many other Purpoſes. The 
Fruit is eaten by Cattle as it falls 
from the Trees, and is eſteemed very 
good to fatten them; ſo that the 
Planters often leave theſe Trees 
ſtanding in their Savannas, when 
they 


and a larger 
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they clear them from all otherWood ; 

becauſe, when there is a Scarcity of 

Graſs, and other Food, theſe Fruit 

are a great Support to their large 
Cattle. 


The other two Sorts are pretty 
common in ſeveral Parts of the e/t- 
Indies, where they grow about ten 
or twelve Feet high; but are of little 
Uſe to the Inhabitants. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 


by Seed, which ſhould be ſown early | 


in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled 


Voith freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 


When the Plants are about three 
Inches high, they muſt be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and parted carefully, 


planting each into a ſeparate ſmall 


Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
being careful to ſcreen them from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain all the Sum- 
mer. About Michaelmas the Plants 


muſt be removed into the Stove, and 


plunged into the Tan in a warm 
Part of it. During the Winter- 


leaion they will not require ſo much 


Water as in Summer: if their Leaves 
ſhould contract Filth, it muſt be 
carefully waſhed off with a Sponge ; 
for if it is ſuffered to remain on 
them, it w:'i greatly injure the Plants. 
Theſe Plants being very tender, they 
mult conſtantly remain in the Stoves, 
giving them a good Share of freſh 
Air in Summer; but in Winter they 


muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe | 


they will not live in this Country; 

but 1f they are carefully managed, 

they will thrive very well, and af- 

ford an agreeable Variety in the 

Stove amongſt other tender Exotic 

Plants of the ſame Countries. 
GUIDONTA. 


This Name was given to this 


Genus of Plants by Father Plumier, 


G U 
who diſcovered them in the Ng. 
Indies, in Honour to two Perſons of 
Eminence in France; viz. Monſieur 
Guido Fagon the King's firſt Phyſician, 
and Guidon Broſs, who was Inten- 
dant of the Royal Garden at Paris. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Floæver is 

of one Leaf, and is divided into five 


Parts: the Flower is of one Leaf, 


which is in form of a truncated Cone, 
hawing deep Furrows, and is indented 


at the Brim: from the Centre of the: 


Empalement ariſes the Pointal, which ' 
afterward turns to an oval flaſhy. 
Fruit, which opens in four Parts from 
Top to Bottom, incleſing many oblung 
Seeds, which are faſteued to the Pla- 
centa. 3 

The Species are; 

1. GuipoNla mi folits, fore 
roſes. Plum. New. Gen. Guidonia 
with Elm-leaves, and a roſe-colour'd 
Flower. | 

2. Gufpox la ulmi  foliis, flire 
nit. Plum. Nov. Gen, Guidonia 
with Elm-leaves, and a white Flower. 

3. GuIDONIA auranti; foliis, acu- 
leata. Plum. Now. Gen. Prickly 
Guidonia, with Orange-leaves. 
4. GUlDONIA nis juglandis 
foliis, mujer. Plum. Now. Gen. Greater 
Guidonia, with Walnut-tree-leaves. 

5. GUIDONIA mucis juglandis 
foliis, minor, Plum. Now. Gen. Leſſer 
Guidonia, withWalnut-tree-leaves. 

Theſe Plants are all of them very 
tender; ſo muſt be placed in the 
Bark-ſtove, eſpecially while they are 
young, which will greatly forward 
their Growth. Theſe may be all pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, early in the Spring, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark. When the Plants are 
about three Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
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GU 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 
until they have taken Root; after 
which time they muſt be treated as 
hath been directed for the Guazuma. 
The two firſt Winters, theſe Plants 
may be placed in the Bark · ſtove; but 
when they have acquir'd Strength, 
they may be inured to bear the open 
Air in the warmeſt Part of the Sum- 
mer; and in Winter they may be 
placed on Stands in the ory Stove, 
where, if they are kept in a mo- 
derateTemperature of Warmth, they 
will thrive very well, and produce 
their Flowers every Year in Fuly 
and Augyft ; but they rarely perfect 
Sceds in this Country. 


They may be alſo propagated by | 


laying their Branches down into the 
Earth: this ſhould be done in April; 
and if they are duly watered, they 
will be rooted enough to tranſplant 
by the following Year ; when they 
ſhould be taken of, and tranſplanted 
into Pots, 
rected for the Seedling plants. But 
when it 15 propoſed to increaſe theſe 


Plants after this manner, it will be 


proper to encourage ſome Shoots 
near the Bottom of the Stems of the 
old Plants (from whence they are 
very apt to ſend forth Shoots); be- 
cauſe theſe will be much more con- 
venient to make Layers, than thoſe 
which are placed higher from the 
Earth. 

Some of theſe Plants will grow 
from Cuttings, when they are rightly 
managed Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be planted in the Beginning of April 
(Juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot) 
in Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 

water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in 
about two Months, it they ſucceed ; 
when they may be inured to bear 


and managed as is di- 
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the open Air by degrees; and in 
Auguft they may be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, and afterward mutt 
be managed as 1s before directed for 
the Seedling-plants and Layers. The 
Plants thus raiſed, will produce 
Flowers much ſooner than thoſe 
raiſed from Seed; but they ſeldom 
grow to make ſo large Plants as 
thoſe do. 

GUNDELIA. 

This Plant was fo named by Dr, 
Tourn:fort, in Honour to Dr. Gun- 
delſcbeimer, who found it in his 
Travels in Company with Dr. Tour- 
ne fort in the Levant. 

The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a 1 

Flower, gathered into a kind of Head, 


conſiſting of many Florets, coming out 


of a common Empalement, and fitting 
on the Embryoes of the Seed, which 
are hid in the Cells of the Empale- 


ment, and afierward become roundifh 


Seeds ending in a Point, 
The Species are; 

1. GUnNDELIA Orientalis, acanthi 
aculeati foliis, floribus intenſe pur- 
purets, capite araneoſa lauugint ob ſito. 
Tourn. Cor. 
a prickly Bears-breech-leaf, deep- 
purple Flowers, and an Head woven, 
as it were, with a Cobweb. 

2. GUNDELIA Orzentalis, acanthi 
aculeati folio, capite glaò ro. Journ. 
Cor. Eaſtern Gundelia, with a 
prickly Bears - breech - leaf, and a 
{mnooth Head. 

The ſecond Sort is fgord and de- 
ſcribed in the ſecond Volume of Dr. 
Tournefort's Ttavels in the Levant. 
It was diſcovered, as I ſaid, by Dr. 
Gundel/cheimer near Baibout, in their 
Journey to Armenia, growing in dry 
ſtony Places. 

The fitit Sort ſeems to be a Va- 
riety of the ſecond, and was found 
intermixed with it in the ſame 
Places. 
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Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seed, which ſhould be ſown the Be- 

inning of March, in a warm dry 
3 of freſh, but lean Earth; 
for they will not live long in a moiſt 
rich Soil. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; as they grow large, 
they ſnould be thinned and tranſ- 

lanted out in warm Borders, leav- 
ing the Plants, which are deſigned to 
remain, about two Feet aſunder, 
that they may have room to ſpread. 
After this there is no other Culture 
required, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and in two Vears they 
will produce their Flowers, when 
they will make a fine Appearance 
among{ other hardy Flowers in the 


Pleaſure-garden : but theſe Plants 


rarely perfect Seeds in this Country, 
which is the Caſe of ſeveral other 
of the headed Plants; for if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt at the 
time when the Plants are in Flower, 
the Wet ſoaks into the Empalement 
where the Embryoes of the Seed are 
lodged, which prevents their ripen- 
ing, and cauſes them to rot; ſo that 
the Seeds muſt be procured from 
Abroad. h 

Theſe Plants are apt to ſhoot their 
Roots very deep into the Ground, 
which renders it very difficult to 
tranſplant them with Safety, eſpe- 
cially after they are grown to any 
Size: therefore it will be proper to 
permit moſt of the Plants to remain 
in the Place where they were {own ; 
and ſuch of them as are removed, 


| firould be tranſplanted the Autumn 


following their coming np. If theſe 


are ſown upon a ſhallow Ground, 


where there 1s a gravelly Bottom, 
they will ſacceed better than in a 
rich decp Soil, where the Roots 


5 frequently run ſo deep into the 


Ground, as to be rotted in Winter 
by Moiſture. | 


H 
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flower. 
The Characters are; 

T he Empalement of the Flower ts 
large, compoſed of fix oblong Leawes, 
quhich grow in form of an Umbel, 
and do not fall off : the Flower is of 
one Leaf, which is cut into fix lender 
Parts at the Top; but the Bottom is 
tubulous and angular: in the Centre 
if cach Flower is fituated the oblong 
Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, 
which are inſerted at their Baſe inte 
the Petals of the Flower, but are © 
ſtretched out much longer at the Jop: 
the Pointal afterward changes to a 


roundiſh Berry, having three Cells, 


each containing one triangular Seed. 
The Species are; | 
1. HEManTHus foliis linguæ- 
farmibus. Flor. Leyd. Blood-Hower, 
or African Tulip, vuigo. 
2. HzManTHhus folits lanccolatis. 


Lin. Hort. Cliff. Blood-flower with 


ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 

Theſe Plants were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the curious 
Gardens in Holland; where the firſt 
Sort nas been long an Inhabitant. 
This has been well figured in ſome 
of the old Herbals, and Books of 
Flowers : in ſome af theſe Books 
it is called a Lily, in others Lilio- 
narciſſus, and Narciſſus Indicus; and 
by one Author Tulipa Premontorii 
Bane Spei, i. e. Tulip of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of this Sort the 
Gardeners in Holland make two or 
three Varieties, which they diſtin- 
guiſn by the Shape of their bulbous 
Roots; but they are not diſtinct 
Species. This Sort is only propa- 

„ gated 


gated by the Roots in Karvje ; ; for 


it never produces any Seeds. The 
Seaſon for tranſplanting the Bulbs 


is in May or June, when the Leaves 


are decayed, at which time they 
may be kept out of the Earth two 
or three Months without Damage; 
tho” the ſooner they are tranſplanted. 
the ſtronger the Roots will be, and 
more likely to flower. The Soil 
in which they muſt be planted ſhould 
be one half freſh Earth from a 
Paſture, and a fourth Part rotten 
Dung, and the other Part Sea-ſand ; 
theſe ſhould be well mixed two or 
three Months before uſed, that their 
Parts may be better incorporated : 
then you ſhould put a few Stones in 
the Bottom of each Pot, that the 
Water may be the eaſier drained off; 
and afterwards put the Earth into 
the Pots, planting the Bulbs therein, 
_ only ſo deep as that their Upper- 
parts may be juſt covered: then 
place the Pots in a ſhady Situation, 
giving them now-and-then a little 
Water in very dry Weather; but 
you muſt obſerve, never to let them 
have too much Moiſture, eſpecially 


at the time when they are deſtitute 


of Leaves: in this Situation they 
may continue until the Latter- end 
of Augut, when they muſt be re- 
moved to a warmer Place; for about 
that Seaſon they will begin to puſh 
out new Roots: but they may re- 
main abroad until the Middle or 
Latter-end of September, at which 
time they ſhould be removed into a 
moderate Stove, where they muſt 
be carefully preſerved, obſerving 
frequently to refreſh them with 
Water; for now their Leaves will 
appear, and will, in a ſhort time, 
grow to a large Size, if the Roots 
are ftrong ; but you muſt not give 
them too much Water at once, which 
will endanger their rotting. 'The 
Stove in which theſe Plants are 


„ 


placed ſhould be kept to near the 


temperate Heat, as is mark'd on 
the Botanical Thermometers; in 


which they will thrive very well, 


and if the Bulbs are ſtrong, will 
produce their beautiful Flowers late 
in Autumn, or in Winter, which 
renders them very valuable, it being a 
time when few other F lowers appear, 
Theſe Roots ſhould not be tranſ- 


planted oftener than every other 


Year: but the Earth in the Upper- 
part of the Pots ſhould be taken out 


twice a Year, and ſome freſh Earth 


put in, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Roots. 

The Flowers of this Sort generally 
come up before the green Leaves 
appear: but theſe Plants ſeldom 
flower in Europe. nor do the Roots 
propagate much by Off- N for in 
upward of twenty Years, which I 


have had this Plant, it "oh produced 


but one Off-ſet, and has flowcred 
but twice in that time; nor do J 
find, that it flowers any better in 
Holland but they have either a 
Method of propagating the Roots, 
by ſplitting them, or they are fur- 
niſned with Seeds from abroad; for 
in ſome Gardens they have plenty of 
the Roots: but altho' this Plant 
doth not often flower, yet, for the 
Singularity of the Plant, it may 
have a Place in the Stove; for in 


Winter the green Leaves appear, 


which are ſeldom more than two: 
theſe are very long and broad, ſliaped 
like a Tongue, and are reſlexed 
backward, one on each Side, to the 
Ground; ſo that they ſpread over 
the whole Surface of the Pots in 
which they grow, and have a dif- 
ferent Appearance from all the 

Plants at preſent known 
The ſecond Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the curious 
Garden of Vir. Beamont in Helland; 
but is now become pretty common 
in 
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in moſt of the curious Gardens in 


Europe. This Sort riſes up with a 
Stem of one Foot in Height, which 
is covered with dark Spots like that 


of the Dragon; which occaſioned 


Dr. Boer baave to give it the Title of 
Dracunculoides: but, upon examin- 


ing the Characters of the Flower, it 


was found to agree with thoſe of 


= the Hzmanthus, to which it has 


been ſince joined, by later Botaniſts. 
The Roots of this Sort are not bulb- 
ous, but run out into many fleſhy 
long Tubers, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Spiderwort : the Stem riſes 
about one Faot high, from whence 
the Leaves come out, embracing the 
herbaceous Stalk, which are about 
{ix Inches long, having a large Mid- 
rib, and are waved on their Edges : 
the Flowers grow upon ſtrong Foot- 
ſtalks, which are produced from the 
Stems by the Side of the Leaves, and 
are about one Foot and an half high, 
ſupporting an Umbel of fine red 
Flowers, incloſed in one common 
Empalement. Theſe Flowers are 
often ſucceeded by fine ſcarlet Ber- 
ries, each having one Seed. 

It is propagated by Off-ſets, which 
ſnould be taken off in May, at which 
time theſe Plants begin to loſe their 
Leaves; for they are ready to put 
out new Leaves in July, and con- 
tnue growing all the Autumn and 


Winter; but toward the End of 


May the Leaves begin to decay; at 
aich time the Plants ſhould be new- 
potted ; and if they have any Off- 
ſets which are ſufficiently rooted, 
they muſt be taken of, and planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth. 


In tranſplanting of theſe Plants, there 


muſt be particular Care to lay ſome 
Stones and Rubbiſh in. the Bottom 
of the Pots to let the Moiſture paſs 
off; for if the Wet is detained in the 
Pots, it will ſoon caufe the Roots 
to periſh, During the Seaſon of 
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their Inactivity, which is commonly 


from the Beginning of May to the 


Beginning of Zuly, they muſt not 
have too much Water, leſt it rot 


their Roots; but when they are in 


Vigour, they will require a little 


more. 


Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly 
kept in dry Stoves; for they do not 
thrive well, if they are ſet abroad, 
even in the warmeſt Part of the 
Summer; ſo that it is much the 
better Method to let them remain in 


the Stove, with Euphorbiums, and 


other tender ſucculent Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather; in which Situation 
they will thrive exceeding well, and 
will annually produce their beauti- 
ful Flowers, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance among other rare Plants, 
During the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt 
be kept in a moderate Temperature 


of Heat, and ſhould be frequently 


refreſhed with Water; but it muſt 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities, leſt it rot them. This Plant 
is not conſtant in the time of its 
flowering, but the moſt uſual Seaſon 
is in 7uiy or Auguſt ; but when it 


flowers in the Spring, it frequently 
perfects Seeds in this Country; 


which, if ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, and preſerved in the Stove till 
Spring, and then placed in an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, will grow 
very well; and by this Method a 
much greater Increaſe of the Plants 
may be obtained in a Year or two, 
than could be by Off-fets in many 
Years. 

HAM ATOXYLUM, Logwood, 
or Campechy Wood. 

The Chara#ers are; 
The Empalement of the Flower con- 


fits of one Leaf, which is cut into 
five Parts: the Flower has five oval 


Leaves, which ſpread open, and ure 
larger than the Empalement : in the 
| Centre 
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Centre of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal, attended by ten lender Sta- 
mina, which are ſtretched out beyond 
the Petals: the Pointal afterward 
turns to a compreſſed Pod, which opens 


both ways, and contains two or three 
compreſſed kidney ſhaped Seeds. 


There is but one Species of this 


Tree at preſent known, nor hath the 
Plant been long introduced into Eu- 
rope; tho the Wood has been long 
uſed in dyeing of Red and Scarlets; 
and it is from this Wood affording 
ſuch Dyes, that Dr. Linnæus has 


given this Title to the Genus of 


atoxylum, i. e. Bloodwood. 
Thoſe Authors who have mentioned 
this Tree before him (which are but 
few) have given it the Title of Cam- 


gechy Wood, from its growing plen- 


tifully in the Bay of Campechy : but 
as it is found growing in many other 


Places, that Name is very impro- 


perly applied to It. 
HeamMaToxYLUM foliis penaatis, 
Voliolis ovato - cordatis. Logwood 
with winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall 
Lobes are of an oval Heart-ſhape. 
This Tree, in the natural Places 
of its Growth, is from ſixteen to 
twenty four Feet in Height: the 
Stems generally are very crooked 
and deformed ; the Branches alio 
come out very ſtraggling and irregu- 
lar, and are ſeldom well cloathed 
with Leaves, ſo that it makes but 
an indifferent Appearance : 
Wood is of great Service in dyeing 
of Reds, Scarlets, and ſome other 
Colours; without which it will be 
very difficult to dye ſome of theſe 
Colours. This Tree growing plen- 
tifully in the Bays of Campechy and 
Honduras, which Places are in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, who pre- 
tend to have a Right of excluding 
all other Nat:ons from cutting of 
this Wood, has occaſioned many 
Differences between them and the 


but the 


other Powers of Europe ; but par- 


ticularly with the Engliſb, who claim 


a Privilege, granted to them by an- 
tient Treaties, of cutting this Wood 
in both thoſe Places : but it is to 
be hoped, that the Engl/bs may be 


ſupplied with this Commodity from 


their own Settlements in America, 
where it grows as well, as in either 
of thoſe Bays; ſo that it muſt be 
wholly aſcribed to the Indolence of 


the Inhabitants of the Britiſb Colo- 


nies, in not cultivating theſe Trees 
in the Swamps, which will produce 
little elſe, if there is not enough of 


this Wood, to ſupply the Ernglih 


Conſumption ; for theſe Trees will 
grow large enough for Uſe, in ten 
or twelve Vears from the Seed: and 
it is to be obſerved, that where any 
of theſe Trees have been planted in 
the Britiſb Iſlands, they have in a 
few Years produced Seeds, which 
have ſcattered, and filled the neigh- 


vouring Ground with young Plants, 


which have grown extremely well 
without any Care: ſo that if a few 
Trees were p:anted upon all the 
waſte ſwampy Grounds in the Iſlands, 
and protected from being over-run 


with other Plants, they would, in a 


few Years, ſpread over thoſe Swamps, 
and a iufficient Stock of the Wood 
would be produced : but I fear the 
Planters have little Curioſity to try 
theſe Experiments, and nothing but 
the Culture of Sugar will take Piace 
among tnem. 

This Plant is preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens in England, for the 
ſake of Variety. The Seeds are 
frequently brought from America, 
which, if freſh, do readily grow 
when ſown upon a good Hot-bed : 
and if the Plants are kept in a mo- 
derate Eot-bed, they will grow to 


be upward of a Foot high the ſame 
\ Year; and, while the Plants are 


* they are generally well fur- 
niſted 
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niſhed with Leaves; but afterward 
the Plants make but little Progreſs, 
and are frequently but thinly cloathed 
with them, Theſe Plants are very 
tender; fo ſhould be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark- ſtove; where if they are 
duly watered, and the Stove kept 

in a good Degree of Heat, the Plants 
may be preſerved very well. There 
are ſome of theſe Plants now in Eng- 
land, which are upward of fix Feet 


high, and as thriving as thoſe in 


their native Soil. 


HALICACABUM. Vide Alke- 


kengi. | 

__ HALICACABUS PEREGRI- 
NA. Jide Corindum. 
HALIMUS. Vide Atriplex. 


HALLERIA, African Fly Ho- 


neyſuckle, wulgo. 

This Plant was ſo named by Dr. 
Liz: us, in Honour to Albertus Hal- 
ler, Profeſſor of Botany at Gottingen. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, which is cut into three 
Segments, the upper one being much 
broader than either of the other : the 
Floauber conſiſis of one Leaf, and is in 


| Shape like the Snap- dragon, having a 


Tube, and the Upper-part joined, and 


refiexed, ond at the Brim is divided 


'nto four Parts: in the Centre of the 


Flower is ſituated the Pointal, at- 
tended by four Stamina, two of which 
are langer than the other : the Pointal 
afterward changes to a round Berry 


having tauo Cells, each having cone ft 


Seed. 

We have but one Speczes of this 
Plant in England; which is, 

HaLLERia foliis cvatis longitudi- 
naliter ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. African 
Fly Honeyſuckle, with oval Leaves 
ſawed the whole Length. | 

The Engl; Name which I hav 
here added, has been given to this 
Plant by ſome Gardeners, who ob- 
ſerved that the Shape of the Flower 


hazet, 
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had ſome Reſemblance to that of the 
Upright or Fly Honeyſuckle, and, 
for want of an Eng/z Name, gave 
this to it; or they might take it 
from the Latin Name, by which it 
was called by Dr. Boerhaave, who 
made it a Species of Honeyſuckle. 

This Plant grows to the Height 
of {1x or eight Feet, having a woody 
Stem, which 1s well furniſhed with 
Branches : theſe have oval ſawed 
Leaves, which are placed oppoſite 
by Pairs, and continue green thro? 
the Year : the Flowers come out 
ſingly, and are of a red Colour; 
but, being intermixed with the 
Leaves, make but ſmall Appearance: 


yet as the Leaves are green in Win- 


ter, the Plants make a Variety in 
the Green-houſe during that Seaſon. 
It may be propagated by Cut- 


tings, which, if planted in Pots 


filled with light Earth in the Spring, 
and plunged into- a gentle Hot-bed, 
will ſoon take Root. Theſe Plants 
may be expoſed in Summer, and 
will require Plenty of Water: in 
Winter they muſt be houſed with 
Myrtles, and other hardy Exotic 
Plants. 

HAMAMELIS, Witch - hazel, 
vulgo. 
The Characters are; 
The Empalement of the Floaber is 


of one Leaf, which is cut into fear 


Segments to the Bottom: the Flower 
conſiſts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
our narrow Segments to the Bottom, 
and turn backward: the Peointal is 


fituated in the Centre of the Flower, 


ewhich is hairy, and is attended by 


four Stamina: the Pointal afterward 
changes to a Capſule or Huſe, having 


tabo Cells, each containing one oblong 


ſmooth ſhining Seed. 


There is but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, | 
HamMaMEL1s ceryli forres, Witch- 


This 
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This Shrub grows plentifully in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, 
from whence I have frequently re- 
ceived the Seeds, with this Name of 
Witch- hazel ; 
been given to it, from the Reſem- 
blance which the Leaves of this Plant 
have to thoſe of the Hazel tree. 
This was diſcovered by Mr. Baniſter 
in Virginia, and ſent to Dr. Pluke- 
net, who has figured it with the 
Title of Piſtachia Virginiana nigra, 


coryli foliis, i. e. the black Virginia 


Piſtachia nut, with Hazel - leaves: 

but it is of late Vears this Shrub 
has been introduced into the Engl; 
Gardens, where it thrives very well 
in the open Air; bub with us it is 
a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above 
three Feet high, ſhooting out many 
lateral Branches on every Side, which 
grow horizontally, ſpreading near 


the Surface, of the Ground. The 


Leaves are in Shape like thoſe of 
the Hazel, having many deep Fur- 
rows, and are blunt at their Ends. 
The Flowers appear late in Autumn, 
. after the Leaves are fallen: theſe 
grow in {mall Cluſters, and are of 


a yellowiſh Colour, but fall er 85 


without producing Seed. 

This is propagated by laying Jows 
the young Branches in Autumn, 
which will take-Root in one Year, 
provided they are duly watered in 
dry Weather: but moſt of the Plants 
which are in the Gardens, have been 
produced from Seeds which came 
from America. Theſe Sceds always 
remain a whole Year in the Ground 
ſo they ſhould be ſown in Pots, which 
may be planged into the Ground in 
a ſhady Part of the Garden, where 
they may remain all the Summer, 
and require no other Care but to 
| keep the Pots clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather to water 
them now-and-then: in Autumn the 
Pets may be removed to a warmer 


which I ſuppoſe has 
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Situation, and plunged into the 


Ground under a warm Hedge; and 


if the Winter ſhould prove very 


ſevere, they ſhould have ſome light 


Covering thrown over the Pots, 
which will ſecure the Seeds from be- 
ing deſtroyed. In the Spring the 


Plants will come up; therefore as 


the Seaſon grows warm, the Pots 
may be removed where they may 
have the morning Sun till Eleven 
o'Clack; and if they are duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, the Plants 
will have made good Progreſs by 
Autumn; when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, either into ſmall Pots, or 
into a Nurlery-bed ; where in one, 
or at moſt two Years time, they 
will be ſtrong enough to plant where 
they are deſigned to grow. 
HARMALA, Wild Syrian Rue. 
The 8 are; 

The Leaves are produced alter- 
notely on the Branches : the Flower 
conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Role: 
From the Bottom of the Calyx, and 
becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into 
three Cells. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known; which is, 

Han A. Dod. Harmel, or 
Wild Rue 

This Plant is ee by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in the Spring, upon a 


moderate Hot bed, or on a Border 


of light Earth; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a Border of good light Earth, 
at the Diſtance of ſix Inches from 


each other, Where they may remain 
until the ſucceeding Spring, when 


they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to continue. The 
ſecond Summer after ſowing they 
generally produce Flowers, and, if 
the Autunin proves favourable, will 
perfect their Seeds. The Branches 


die to the Stump or Head every 


Autumn, 


the Ovary ariſes 


Do 
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Autumn, and freſh are produced in 
the Spring. a 
This Plant is mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Simples annexed to 
the College Diſpenſatory, AS à Medi- 


England; nor is it a Plant of any 
great Beauty; ſo that it is rarely 


fake of Variety. 3 
HAWTHORN. Vide Meſpilus. 
HAZEL. Vide Corylus. 

HE DERA, The Ivy tree. 
The Garacters are; 

It. is a paraſitic Plant, ſending 
forth Roots or Fibres from its Branches, 
by awhich it is faſtened to either Trees, 
Walls, or Pales, which are near it; 
and from thence receives a great Share 
of its Nouriſkment : the Leaves are 
angular; the Flowers, for the moſt 


fart, conſiſt of fix Leawes, and are 
ſucceeded by round black Berries, 


aubich grow in "Found Bunches, each 
of which, for the meft part, contains 
fear Secds. 8 
The Species are; 
i. HE DER A arborea. CB. Com- 
mon Ivy. | 
2, HE DERA ar borea, folits cyms 
AHawreſcentibus. Common Ivy, with 


the Leaves upon the Upper- part of 


the Shoots of a pale- yellow Co- 
lour. | 
3. HE DEN A communis minor, follis 


ex allo & wiridi variis, Boerh. Ind, 


alt. The ſilver-ſtriped Ivy. 

4. HEDERaA communis minor, foliis 
ex luteo waricgatis, The yellow 
variegated Ivy. et 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 


common in moſt Parts of Exglana, 
growing ſometimes very large, aud . 


forming a ſort of Trees, and at other 
times faſtening itielf to whatever 


Free, Wall, or Pale, it ſtands near, 


where it appears like a trailing 


Plant; which bas occaſioned moſt 
Botanic Writers to mention them as 


'6 


cinal Plant; but it is rarely uſed in 


preſerved in Gardens, but for the 


—_— 
two diftin Plants, whereas in reality 
they are the ſame, their Difference 
being occaſioned by their different 
Situations; as may be often ob- 
ſerved, when the upper Branches of 
theſe trailing Plants get above the 
Trees or Walls to which they are 
faſtened ; then they grow more 
woody, and form large Heads pro- 
ducing Fruit; whereas that Part 
which is below, never makes any 
Effort to produce either Flowers or 
Fruit. | 

Theſe Plants are eafily propa- 
gated by their trailing Branches, 
which ſend forth Roots at every 
Joint ; which Branches, being cut 
off, and planted, will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and may be 
trained up to Stems, or ſuffered to 
remain Climbers, to cover Walls, 
Pales, &c. 

They may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown foon 
after they are ripe : but they very 
often remain oneYear in the Ground 


before they appear; which being a 


tedious Method, moſt People make 
uſe of the former, which is very ex- 
peditioas and certain. 

The ſecond Sort 1s a Variety of 


the firſt, from which it differs in 


having the Leaves upon the Upper- 
part of the Branches, of a pale- 
yellow Colour : this 1s propagated 


in the ſame manner as the former, 


and may be preſerved for the ſake 


of Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
very beautiful Plants, - and are often 
planted againit Walls or Buildings, 
where they adhere to the Bricks, 
and grow ſo cloſe as to hide them 
from the Sight : theſe alſo may be. 
trained up to regular Stems and 


Heads, and are increaſed as the for- 


mer Sorts. | 


HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Vi 
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 HEDYPNOIS, Trailing crook- 
ed-ſceded Hawkweed. 

The Characters are; 
The Cup of the Flower is like a 

riated Column, or a Melon: the lit- 
tle Leaves of the Flower-cup, when 
the Flawer is fallen off, embrace each 
of them one fingle umbilicated Seed ; 
but in the Middle of the little Head 
are other naked Seeds, which form 
an Head. 

'The Species are ; 

1. Hepyexols annua. Tourn. 
Trailing crooked-ſeededHawkweed, 
or common Hedypnois. 

2. HED YNOIS miner Cretica an- 
nua. Tonrn. Cor. Annual Hedypnois 
from Crete. 

3. HepyPnols anna, capite 
maximo. Boerh. Ind. Annual He- 
dypnois, with a large Head. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom propa- 
gated, except in Botanic Gardens, 


for the ſake of Variety, as being 


Plants of no great Beauty or Uſe. 
The firſt and third Species are found 


wild in the Southern Parts of France, 


in Spain, and Italy; but the ſecond 
Sort was brought from Crete by 
Monſieur Tournefort. Theſe may all 
be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
toward the latter End of March, or 
the Beginning of April, in an open 
Situation, and a dry Soil, where they 
may remain to flower and ſeed; for 
they care not to be tranſplanted. The 
Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould 
be allowed, muſt not be leſs than a 
Foot; and if the Soil be good, a 
Foot and an half aſunder will be full 
little enough; for they are very apt 
to ſpread to a great Diſtance; and 
their Branches trailing upon the 
Ground, would occaſion their rot- 
ting, were they to ſtand too cloſe to- 
gether. Theſe Plants produce their 


Flowers in June and July; and their 


Seeds are perfected in Auguſt, when 


HE 
they ſhould be gathered, and pre- 
ſerved for the ſuceeding Year. 

HEDYSARUM, French Honey - 
ſuckle. 
| The Characters are; 

I. hath pd pi lionaceous F. levers, 
which are collected into an Head or 
Spike : the Pointal of the Flower, 
rifing out of the Empalement, becomes a 
Jointed undulated Pod; in each of 
ewhich Joints is lodged a kidney: ſhaped | 
Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. HED YSAR UM clypeatum, flore 
ſuawviter rubente. H. E.. French 
Honeyſuckle, with a delicate red 
Flower. 

2. HepysaruM clypeatum, flore 
albide. Tourn. French Honeyſuckle, 
with a whitiſh Flower. 

3. HepysaruM clypeatum minus, 
ore purpureo. Raii Hiſt. Smaller 
French Honeyſuckle, with a purple 
Flower. 

4. HeDysarRUM triphyllum Cana- 


denſe. Cornut. Three-leav'd Canada 


French Honeyſuckle. 

. HepysarRUM annuum, þ ligua 
aſpera undulata intorta. Tourn: An- 
nual Freuch Honeyſuckle, with a 
rough waved and wreathed Pod. 

6. HepYsarRuUM Alpinum, filigua 
læwi, flore purpuro-cerules. Tourn. 
Alpine French Honeyſuckle, with a 
ſmooth Pod, and a blue purple 
Flower. 

7. HREDYSARUM Alpinum, filigua 
Levi, flore albido. Tourn. Alpine 
French Honeyſuckle, with a ſmooth 
Pod, and a white Flower. 

8. HepySaRUM minus diphyllum, 
fore lutco. Sloan. Cat. Smaller two- 


leav'd French Honeyſuckle, with a 


yellow Flower. 

9. Hepxsarum triphyllum fruti- 
coſum, fore purpurea, ſiligua varie 
di ſtorta. Shan. Cat. Three leav'd 
ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle, with 


a purple 


a. purple Flower, and a variouſly 
diſtorted Pod, 

10. HepysaRUM triphyllum fru- 
ticoſum minus. Sloan. Cat. Smaller 
three leav'd French ſhrubby Honey - 
ſackle. | | 
725 11. HEDYSARUM ee e 
| ticoſum ſupinum, flore purpures. 010an. 
| _ : 9 ſhrubby dwarf 
1 French Honeyſuckle, with a purple 
Flower. | 9 85 


Zeylanicum, mimoſe foliis. Tourn. 
'The greater annual French Honey- 
ſuckle of Zeylon, with Leaves like 
the ſenſitive Plant. . 
13. HEDYSARUM annuum minus 
Zeylanicum, mimoſæ foliis. Tourn. 
The leſſer annual French Honey- 
ſuckle of Zeylon, with Leaves like 
the ſenſitive Plant. 8 
14. HED YS AR UM arbore/ſcens, fo 
liis mimoſe. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
French Honeyſuckle, with Leaves 
like the ſenſitive Plant. | | 
15. HepysaRUM caule hirſuto, 
mimo/e foliis alatis, pinnis acutis mi- 
nimis gramineis. Sloan. Cat. French 
Honeyſuckle with an hairy Stalk, 
winged Leaves like the ſenſitive 
Plant, and ſmalleſt pointed graſs- 
like Wings. 
26. HEDYSARUM minimum pro- 
| cunibens, foliis pinnatis ſubrotundis, 
flore luteo. Houſt. Smaller trailing 
French Honeyſuckle, with roundith 
winged Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 
17. HeDyYsaRUM friphyllum fru- 
| te/cens, folits ſubrotundis & ſubtus ſe- 
ricets, fore purpureo. Houſt. Three- 
leav'd ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle, 
wich roundiſh Leaves, which are 
filky underneath, and a purple 
Flower. | | 
18. HepDyYSaRUM friphyllum Hu- 
mile, fore conglomerate, calyce vil- 
% Houſl, Dwarf three-leav'd 
French Honeyſuckle, with Flowers 
| -V 9k- Ah | 


12. HEDYSARUM annuum majus 


| Year, 


H E | 
growing in Cluſters, and an hairy 
Cup. | 

19. HEDYSARUM' triphyllum pro- 
cumbens, foliis rotundioribus & mino- 
ribus, filiquis tenuibus & intortis. 


Hout. Trailing three-leav'd French 
Honeyſuckle, with ſmaller and 


rounder Leaves, and narrow intort- 


ed Pods. 

20. HEDYSARUM friphyllum, caule 
triangulari, foliis mucronatis, flliguis 
tenuibus intortis. Houſt. Three-leav'd 
French Honeyſuckle, with a triangu ; 
lar Stalk, pointed Leaves, and a 
narrow intorted Pod. 

21. HEDYSARUM friphyllum an- 
nuum erectum, filiquis intortis, & 
ad extremitatem amplioribus. Houft. 
Three-leav'd annual upright French 
Honeyſuckle, with intorted Pods, 
Which are broad at their Extremity. 

12. HEDYSARUM rriphyllum Ame- 
ricanum ſcandens, fore purpureo. 
'Fhree - leav'd climbing American 
French Honeyſuckle, with a purple 
Flower. ER 

The two firſt Species are very 
common in Exgland, being propa- 
gated by the Gardeners near London, 


who ſupply the Markets with Plants 


and Flowers in the Spring of the 


They are propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in April, in a Bed of light 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into other Beds of the like Earth, 
and in an open Situation, at about 
ſix or eight Inches Diſtance from 


each other, leaving a Path between 


every four Rows, to go between 
them to hoe, and clear them from 
Weeds: in theſe Beds they may re- 
main until Michaelmas; and then 
they may be tranſplanted into the 


large Borders of a Parterre or Plea- 


ſure- garden, allowing them at leaſt 
two Feet Diſtance from other Plants, 


Qq amongſt 


H E 


amongſt which they ſhould be inter- 
ſperſed, to continue the Succeſſion 
of Flowers; where they will make 
a fine Appearance when blown, 
_ eſpecially the red Sort, which pro- 
duces very band{ome Flowers. 
Theſe are tolerably hardy, and 
are ſeldom hurt but by extreme Cold, 
or great Rains. Moiſture, eſpecially 
in the Winter-ſeaſon, is very apt 
to rot their Roots; therefore they 
ſhould be planted in a dry Soil, and 
in a warm Situation ; and in the 
Spring they may be removed to the 
Borders; where if they are much 
expoſed, or the Soil moiſt, they 
ſhould not be tranſplanted till March, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot out 
their Flower-ſtems: but then they 
will not produce their Flowers ſo 


ſtrong as thoſe which are planted in 


Autumn. | 
In order to have a . of 


theſe Plants, their Sèeds ſhould be 


ſown every Spring; for the old 
Roots ſeldom continue long after 


they have flowered; and when they 


do remain, their ts are ſeldom 
ſo ſtrong as from young Roots. Their 
Seaſon of flowering is in Fuze and 
July, and their Seeds are perfected 
in Auguft and September. 

The third Sort is preſerved in 
ſome Gardens for Variety ; but the 
Flowers are not near {o fair as thoſe 
of the two former : this requires the 
ſame Management as is directed for 
them. 

The fourth Sort hath a perennial 
Root, which will abide many Years, 
if planted in a dry Soil. This is 
propagated by {owing the Seeds in 
the manner directed tor the former: 
but when the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main for good; for if they are not 
too t1ick in the Seed-bed, they may 
be ſu fered to remain there until the 


H E 


March following; at which time 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and tranſplanted into the Borders 
where they are deſigned to ſtand; for 
their Roots generally run down very 
deep, ſo that it is not ſafe to remove 
them often. This Plant produces its 
Flowers about the ſame time of the 
Year as the former, and perfeQts its 
Seeds in Autumn; and the Roots 


will abide in the open Air very well, 


reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold, provided 
they are planted in a dry Soil. 

The fiftn, ſixth, and feventh Sorts 
are very hardy Plants; ſo will live 
in the open Air in this Country. 
Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown in March, in a Bed or 
Border of light Earth, in the Place 
where they are deſigned to remain; 
becauſe as they ſhoot their Roots 
deep into the Earth, they do not 


well bear tranſplanting. The Plants, 
as they advance in their Growth, 
ſhould be thinned where they are too 


cloſe ; leaving thoſe which are de- 
ſigned for Flowering, about a Foot 
or eighteen Inches apart. In dry 
Weather they will require ſome Wa— 


ter; and to keep them clear from 


Weeds, is all the Culture they want. 
In July they will flower, and, if the 
Autumr proves favourable, they will 
perfect their Seeds in Se plember. 
_ "The eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh Sorts were diſcovered by 
Sir Hans Shane, Bart. in Jamaica; 
from whence the Seeds bave been 
ſent into Eygland, and have ſucceed- 
ed in eme Gardens. Theſe 
are all of them annual Plants, not- 
withſtanding ſome of them grow 
ſhrubby, and will rife to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet; for they pe- 
riſn as ſoon as they have ripened 
their Seeds in the Country of their 
natural Growth. : 
'The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
were brought from Ceylon, by the 
learned 
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HRE 
learned Botaniſt, Dr. Herman, to the 
Phyſic-· garden at Legden; but they 
are not peculiar to that Country; 
for I have received Seeds of both 
theſe Sorts from ſeveral Parts of 
America, which have flouriſhed in 
the Phyſic-garden at Che//ea. 

The fourteenth Sort was diſcover- 
ed by Father Plumier, in ſome of the 
French Settlements in America. The 
Seeds of this Sort were ſent me from 


Campechy, by the late Dr. William 


Houſtoun. . | 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eight- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-firſt Sorts were diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun at 
La Vera Cruz, Famaica, Campechy, 
and Carthagena; from which Places 
he ſent the Seeds and Specimens 


into England. The twenty-ſecond 


Sort I received from South-Carolina, 
which grew in the Phyſic- garden at 
Chelſea. 

Theſe are moſt of them annual 
Plants; and as they are Natives of 
warm Countries, require to be ten- 
derly managed, to have them thrive 
in this Country. The Seeds of theſe 
Plants ſhould be ſown on an Hot- 
bed the Beginning of March; and 
when the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they muſt be carefully tranſ- 


planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 


Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, being careful to ſhade 


them from the Sun until they have - 


taken Root; after which time they 
maſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, in. proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather: they muſt 
alſo be frequently refreſhed with 


Water, which will greatly promote 


their Growth: and as thoſe Sorts 


| Which grow upright, riſe to touch 
| the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, they 
| ſhould be removed into the Bark- 


H.E 


bed in the Stove 3 or into a Glafſs+ 
caſe, where they may have room to 
grow, If theſe Plants are brought- 
forward early -in the Spring, they 


will begin to flower by the Begin- 


ning of Juh, and then they will 
have time to ripen their Seeds before 
Winter; for if they are backward 
in flowering, they ſeldom perfect 
their Seed in this Country. 

The twelfth Sort rarely perfects 
Seed in England; for it generally 
grows to be five or fix Feet high, 
and is always late before it flowers; 
but the thirteenth Sort will produce 
good Seeds every Year, if rightly 
managed. | | 

The ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty -ſecond Sorts will abide two 
Years, provided they are placed in 
a warm Stove in Winter; and theſe 
Plants, when they are kept through 
the Winter, will flower early the 
following Summer, ſo that good 


Seeds may be obtained from them. 


All theſe Plants afford an agree- 
able Variety in the Stove amongſt 
other Exotic Plants in Autumn, when 
they are in Flower; fo that they are 
preſerved by thoſe who are curious 
in Botany. | | 

HELENIA, Baſtard Elecampane, 
or Willow-leav'd Sunflower. 
The Characters are; , 

It hath a compound radiated Flower, 
conſiſting of many Florets, wwhich are 
Hermaphrodite, and of Semiflorets, 
which are Female: the Ovaries land 
on a naked Placenta, each bearing an 


antient Crown: all theſe Parts are 


included in a fimple Empalement, which 
expand:, and is cut almoſt to the Bot- 


tom in ſeveral Parts. 


The Title of this Genus has been 
altered by Dr. Linnæus from Helent- 
aflrum, which was given to it by 
Monfieur Faiilant, Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Paris. 
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HE 0;E 
The Species are; creaſe, is in October, or the Begin- 
1. HELENIA foliis linearibus decur- ning of March, juſt before they be- 
rentibus. Baſtard Elecampane, with gin to ſhoot; but if the Spring ſhould 
a longer and narrower running Leaf. prove dry, they muſt be duly water- 
2. HELIEXIA felis lanceolatis de- ed, otherwiſe they will not produce 
currentibus, Baſtard Elecampane, many Flowers the ſame Year. Theſe 
with a broader and ſhorter running Plants ſhould not be removed oftener 
Deaf. +51 than every other Year; for as they 
Theſe Plants are both of them do not ſpread their Roots very wide, 
Natives of America: the Seeds of they will very well continue two 
both Sorts I have received from Vir- Mears within due Compaſs. They 
ginia and New-England, where they delight in a Soil rather moiſt than 
grow wild in great Plenty in the dry, provided it be not too ſtrong, 
Woods, and other ſhady Places, or hold the Wet in Winter : but if 
where the Ground is moiſt. They they are planted in a dry Soil, they 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by muſt be often and plentifully water- 
rting their Roots; but the latter ed in dry Weather, to make them 
is generally practiſed in this Coun- produce plenty of Flowers. | 
try, becauſe they ſeldom perſect Theſe Plants generally riſe about 
their Seeds here; but if Seeds are three Feet and an half, or four Feet 
procured from abroad, they ſhould high; therefore ſhould be planted in 
be ſawn the Beginning of March on the Middle of large Borders, inter- 
2 warm Border of light Earth: and mixed with Flowers of the ſame 
if the Seeds ſhould not come up the Growth, where they will make a 
firſt Year, the Ground ſhould not be pretty Variety, becauſe they con- 
diſturbed ; becauſe they often re- tinue a long time in Flower : and as 
main a whole Year under-ground, they require very little Care to cul- 
before the Plants appear: in which tivate them, they deſerve a Place in 
Caſe there is' nothing more to be every large Garden. Their Flowers 
done, but to keep the Ground clear reſemble thoſe of the ſmaller Kinds 
fromWeeds, and wait till the Plants of Sunflower, and have been by 
come up. When they appear, if the ſome Botaniſts ranged in that Genus. 
Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be The time of their Flowering is from 
often watered, which will greatly July until the Froſt ſtops them. 
forward their Growth; and where HELENIUM, Elecampane. 
the Plants come up too cloſe to each "The Charaders are; 
other, they ſhould be thinned, and 7 hath a radrated Flower, whoſe 
tranſplanted out into Beds a Foot Plorers are Hermaphrodite, but the Se- 
aſunder every Way; being careful mif/orets are Female; both theſe are 
to ſhade them until they have taken ye//ow; the Owaries, which reſt on 
Root, as alſo to water them in dry à nated Placenta, are crowned with 
Weather. In the Autumn they will Down : all theſe Parts are included 
produce their Flowers, which will 7 4 ſcaly Cup: to theſe Notes may 
continue till the Froſt prevents them; be added, The Leaves growing alter- 
and their Roots will abide many zately on the Stalks, und the Flowers 
Years, and afford many Off. ſets, by grow on the Top of the Branches. 
which they may be increaſed. VVV 
The beſt Scaſon to tranſplant the 1. HELENIUM valgary, C. B. P. 
old Roots, and to part them for In- Common Elecampane. 
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| 9 Leaf. 


odoratum, conyxæ folio, 


HE 
2. HELEN1UM wirge paftoris folio, 
fubtus incauo & tomentoſo. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a wild 
Teaſel-leaf, which is hoary and 
woolly underneath. 
3. HeLeniuM willoſum, con pa 


Folio, magno flore. Vaill. Mem. Yel- 
low hairy Starwort, with a Flea- 
bane- leaf, and a large Flower. 


. HELENIUM conyze folio, præ- 
grand] flore, calyce piloſiſſimo. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a 
Fleabane-leaf, and a larger F lower, 
with a very hairy Cup. 


5. HeLEnium Creticum, conyxæ 


folio, aſphodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort of Crete, with a 


Fleabane-leaf, and an Aſphodel- 
root. 


6. HELIENIUM paluſtre, folio lon- 


giori lanuginoſo. Vaill. Mem. Marſh 
yellow Starwort, with a longer 


. Her.exuM conyze folio lanu- 
aa radice odora. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with a woolly 


Fleabane-leaf, and a ſweet-ſmelling 
Root. 


8. HRLENIUn n villoſum 
Vaill. Mem. 
Hairy marſh ſweet-ſmelling Star- 
wort, with a Fleabane leaf. 


9. HeLENIUM montanum villo/um 


anguſtifolium, flore magno ſingulari. 
Vaill. Mem. Hairy mountain yel- 


low Starwort, with a narrow Leaf, 


and a large ſingle Flower. 

10. HeLEntuM lanuginoſum an- 
guſtifolium, ſummo caule ramoſo. Vaill. 
Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with 
a narrow Leaf, and branching at the 
Top of the Stalks. 


11. HELExIUMH pratenſe autum- 


nale, conyxæ foliis caulem amplex an- 


tibus. Vaill. Meadow yellow Star- 
wort of the Autumn, with Fleabane- 
leaves encompaſſing the Stalks, com- 
monly called Conyza media. 
12. HELENIUM Hirſutum, ſalicis 


| Mem. Yellow Star wort | 
. Willow-leaf, and ſmall Flowers 


HE 


Felia. Vaill. Mem. Hairy yellow 
Starwort, with a Willow-leaf. 

13. HELENIUM montanum, ſalicis 
folio ſubtus incano. Vaill. Mem, 
Mountain yellow Starwort, with a 
Willow-leaf, which is hoary under- 
neath. | 

14. HeLtenium /aficis folio gla- 
bro. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, 


| =_ a ſmooth Willow-leaf. 


. HELEnN1UM fſpiree folio. 
Vail Mem. Yellow Starwort, with 


a Spirea-leaf. 


16. HeLeniuM glabrum, myrti 
lato, ſerrato, cuſpidatogue folio. Vaill. 
Mem, Smooth yellow Starwort, with 
a broad, ſawed, and pointed gs 
tle-leaf. 

17. HELENIUM ci folio non cre- 
nato, magno flore. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with a Ciſtus-leaf, 
and a large Flower. 

18. HELENIUM lanuginaſum, * 
laſellæ faliis. Vaill. Mem. Woolly 
yellow Starwart, with Mouſe-ear- 
leaves. 

19. HelEniuM paluftre fubbirſus 
tum, foliis calthe. Vaill. Mem. 
Marſh roughiſh yellow Starwort, 
with Marigold-leaves. 

20. HELIENIuN ſdlicis folio, flo: 
ribus parws, fere umbellatis. Vaill. 
with a 


growing almoſt in an Umbel. 


21. HELENIUM paluſtre annuum, 


foliis criſpis. Vaill. Annual marſh 


yellow Starwort, with curled Leaves, 
commonly called Marſh F leabane. 
22. HELENIUM paluſtre annuum, 


hyſſopi feliis criffis. Vaill, Mem. 


_ Marſh annual yellow Starwort, with 


curled Hy ſſop-leaves. 
23. HELENIUH rameſum, cauli- 


culis ſparſis, calthe arwvenſis folio, 
Vaill. Mem. Branching yellow Star- 


wort, with ſparſe Stalks,and a F icld- 
marigold- -leaf. 


24. HeLeniuM Agyptiacum to- 


| Qq 3 mentoſumn 


mentoſum & incanum, bellidis, fo- 
liis criſpis. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly 
Egyptian yellow Starwort, with curl- 
ed Daiſy-leaves. 
25, HELENIUM LEgyptiacum t- 
montoſum & incanum, polii folio, D. 
Litpi. Hoary woolly Egyptian yel- 
low Starwort, with a Mountain- 
poley-leaf. ; 
26. HeLeniuM Gellidis, foliis 
amplis, aſplodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. 


w_ 


Yellow Starwort, with large Daiſy- 


leaves, and an Aſphodel-rook. 
27. HeLeniuUM perenne glabrum 
byſepifolium. Vaill. Mem. Smooth 
erennial yellow Starwort, with an 


yſlop leaf. 


28. HELENIUN perenne glabrum, 


Folios crafſa in ſummo tricuſpidato. 
Faill. Mm. Smooth perennial yel- 
low Starwort, with a thick three- 
Pointed Leaf. N | 

29. HELENIUM reri/marini craſſis, 
ebtufts, canfertiſque folits. Vaill. 
Mem, 
blunt Leaves growing in Cluſters, 
commonly called Golden Samphire. 
30. Herexium faxatile, hy/opi 
felio willeſo & glatinaſo. Vaill. Mem, 
Rock yellow Starwort, with an 
hairy clammy Hy ſſop- leaf. 

The firſt Sort is the true Elecam- 
pane, which is uſed in Medicine; it 
grows wild in moiſt Fields and Mea- 
dows in ſeveral Parts of England, 


Yellow Starwort, with thick 


1E 


lowing Spring, when the Plants will 
begin to appear: at which time they 
muſt be carefully weeded, and if the 


Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt 


be frequently watered ;- which will 
greatly promote their Growth. In 
this Bed the Plants ſhould remain till 
Michaelmas following z being care- 
ful to keep them conſtantly clear 
from Weeds during the Summer- 
ſeaſon. Then you ſhould prepare a 
Spot of Ground in proportion to 
the Number of Plants you have to 
tranſplant; which ſhould be well 
digged, and cleanſed from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds; then you 
muſt carefully fork up the Roots of 
the ſeedling Plants, ſo as not to break 
them ; and with a Dibble they ſhould 
be planted in Rows about a Foot 
aſunder, and nine Inches Diſtance in 
the Rows. In the planting theſe 
Roots, you muſt oblerve to make 
the Holes deep enough to receive 
them without being bent or broken, 
ſo that the Crown of the Roots may 
be juſt under the Surface of the 
Ground; then cloſe the Earth gently 
about them with your Feet. When 
the Plantation is finiſhed, there will 
be no farther Care required until the 
Spring, when the Plants begin to 
ſhoot ; at which time the Ground 


ſhould be carefully hoed to clear it 


from Weeds; which Work muſt be 


and is pretty much cultivated in 


Gardens near London, to furniſh the 
Shops with the Roots; which is the 
only Part of the Plant in Uſe. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, or from {mall Off- ſets, which 
are furniſhed with Buds on their 
Tops. If you would propagate it 
by Seeds, they ſhould be {own on a 


moiſt Bed of light Earth ſoon after 


they are ripe; for if they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they will 
not ſucceed. Theſe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground until the ſol- 


repeated three or four times in the 
Spring, but always in dry Weather; 
which will intirely deſtroy the Weeds, 


if it be carefully performed; and 
when the Elecampane- plants have 


acquiredStrength, they will keep the 
Weeds under; becaute their Leaves, 
being large, will ſpread, and cover 
the Ground, If the Ground is good 
in which the Plants are placed, the 


Roots will be large enough to take 


up the Michaclmas following; but 
if the Ground is very poor, or too 
dry, they ſhould remain two Years 


after 


after planting. before they are taken 


fhould not be taken up till the Leaves 
are decayed. 3 
If you intend to propagate this 
Plant by Off. ſets, you muſt take 
them carefully off from the old 
Roots at Michaelmas (which is the 
time they are taken up for Uſe), ſo 
as to preſerve a good Bud to each 
Off. ſet; then plant them in a well- 
prepared Spot of Ground, in the 
{ame manner as hath been directed 
for the ſeedling Plants; and the fol- 
lowing Summer they muſt be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as thoſe, 
All theſe Plants are ranged under 
the Genus of After, by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, as agreeing in the manner of 
their Flower and Seed with that 
Tribe: but as the Title of Helenium 
has been applied to the firſt Species 
by the Writers in Botany before his 
Time, and the outward Face of the 
the Plant being very different from 
the Starworts, as allo the Flowers 
being yellow; Monſieur Vaillant, 
Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, has 
conſtituted a Genus by the Name of 
Helenium, and ſeparated all the Spe- 
cies which have yellow Flowers, 
from the Aſters, and placed them 


under this Genus; for which Reaſon - 


I have added the Erngi75 Name of 
yellow Staravort to all the Species. 
The eleventh Sort, being very 
common by the Sides of Ditches and 
Ponds in moſt Parts of England; is 
ſeldom planted in Gardens; becauſe 
it creeps very much by the Root, 
and will ſoon overſpread a large 
Spot of Ground, when it has once 
taken Root. This Sort is commonly 
known by the Name of Middle 
Fleabane, in England. NN 
The twenty-firſt Sort is a'ſo very 
common in England + this is an an- 
aual Plant, which ſows itielf on 


up for Uſe. Note, Theſe Roots. 


moiſt Grounds, where the: Water 


HE 

uſually ſtands in Winter: it flowers 
in Fuly and Auguſt, This Plant is 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples 
annexed to the College-Diſpenſatory, 
under the Title of Conyza minor, 
fore globofo : it is alſo called Pulica- 
ria; becauſe, they ſay, the Smell of 
this Herb will drive away Fleas. 
The twenty-ninth Sort grows on 
the Rocks and gravelly Shores by 
the Sea- ſide, in divers Parts of Eng- 
land; and is frequently gathered, 
and brought to the Markets for Sam- 
phire, and pickled as ſuch. This is 


often diſtinguiſned from the true 


Samphire, by the Title of Golden 
Samphire, becauſe the Flowers are 
yellow. . k +" 

The other Sorts are not Natives 
of this Country, but are all of them 
hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air ; and ſeveral of them will grow 
in ſhady Places, and under the Drip 
of Trees; ſothat they deſerve to be 
propagated in the Eugliſb Gardens. 


They are commonly propagated by 


parting their Roots, becauſe they 
ſeldom produce good Seeds in this 
Country. The beſt time to part 
their Roots is in Autumn, when their 


Stalks begin to decay: in doing 


this, you ſhould be careful not to 
divide them too ſmall, as alſo to pre- 
ſerve ſome good Buds to each Off- 
ſet. Tneſe ſhould be planted in large 
Borders in the Pleaſure-garden, in- 
termixed with other hardy perennial 
Plants; where they will require no 
other Culture, but -to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and to tranſplaue 
the Roots every other Year, when 
they may be parted to increaſe them. 
In the Summer-time, when the Stalks 
are grown pretty high, they ſhould 
have Sticks thruſt into the Ground 
by each Root, and their Branches 
faſtened thereto with Baſs, to ſup- 
port them; otherwiſe they are often 
broken down by heavy Rains, or 
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ſtrong Winds, when they are in 
Flower; which renders them very 
unſightly in a neat Garden. Some 
of theſe Sorts begin to flower in 
July, and others ſucceed them, un- 
til the Froſts in Autumn put a Stop 
to their Flowering. 

If theſe Plants are propagated by 


Seeds, they ſhould be ſown. ſoon 


after they are ripe, in an open Bed 
of freſh Karth; for if the Seeds are 


kept out of the Ground till Spring, 


they ſeldom grow. 
HELLANTHEMUM, Dwarf 
Ciſtus, or the little Sun-flower. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower-cup confiſts of three 
Leaves: the Flower, for the moſ 


part, confi ;/ts of five Leaves, oH 


are placed orbicularly, and expand in 


form of 4 Roſe: the Peintal of the 


Flower becomes @ globular Fruit, 
ewhich divides into three Parts, ee 
ing three Cells, which are filled with 
rouudiſh Seeds fixed to ſmall C "_— 
ments. 

The Species are; 

1. HELIANTHEMUM wulgare, 
Fore luteo. F. B. Common Dwarf 
Ciſtus, wich a yellow Flower. 

2. HELIAUTHEMUuun wulgare, 


Ps dilutiore. Tourn. Common 


Dwarf Ciſtus, with a fainter Flower. 
3. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinum, fo- 

lio pileſells  minaris Fuchſii. FJ. B. 
Hoary Dwarf mountain Ciſtus, with 
Cat's-foot- leaves. 
4. HelianTHEMUM montanim, 
polii folio. Pluk. Mountain Dwarf 

Ciſtus, with Poley-mountain-leaves. 
HEgLianTHEMUM foliis ma- 


jena, fore allo. F. B. Great- 


leav'd Dwarf Ciſtus, with a white 
Flower. 

6. FELIANTHEMUM in Ger- 
manicum. Tao, Icon. White German 
Dwarf Ciſtus. 

. HEeilAnNTHEMUM ore albo, 


folio angafto hirſuto. J. F. White 


HE 
flowered Dwarf Ciſtus, with narrow 
hairy Leaves. 
8. HellanTHEMUM ſaxatile, * 
liis & caulibus incanis oblongis, ori- 
bus albis Apennini montis. Mentx. 
Rock Dwarf Ciſtus of the 4pennines, 
with hoary oblong Leaves and Stalks, 
and white Flowers. 

. HELlanTHEMUM, five Ciftus 
bumilis, folio ſamp ſuchi, capitulis walde 
hirſutis.. F. B. Dwarf Ciſtus, with 
a Marjoram-leaf, and very hairy 
Heads. 

10. HELLaNTHEMUM olio thymi, 
Aoribus umbellatis. Journ. Dwarf 
Ciſtus, with a Thyme-leaf, with 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

11. HELIANTHEMUM polis folio 
ampliore, Luſitanicum. Tourn. Por- 
tugal Dwarf Ciſtus, with large Po- 
ley-mountain- leaves. 

12. HELlIANTHEMUM Gets 
cum luteum, ciſti folio. Boerb. Ger- 
man Dwarf Ciſtus, with a yellow 
Flower, and Ciſtus- leaf. 

13. HeLtaxTEemuM /alicis folio. 
Tourn. Dwarf Ciſtus, with a Wil- 
low-leaf. 

14. am HEMUM * Folio. 
Journ. Dwarf Ciſtus, with a Le- 


 dum-leaf, 


15. HELIANTHEMUM fore macu- 
fo. Col. Dwarf Ciſtus, with ſpot- 
ted Flowers. 

16. HEANTHEMUM vulgare, 
fore allo. Journ. Common ſmall 
Sun- flower, with a white Flower, 

17 HELLANTHEMUM /erpilli fo- 
lio, flore minore aureo odorato. Tourn, 
Small Sun-flower, with a Mother- 
of-thyme-leaf, and a ſmaller golden 
ſweet-ſmelling Flower. 

18. HeLlayTHEMUM anguſtifo- 
lium luteum. Tourn. Yellow narrow. 
leav'd ſmall Sun- flower. 

19. HELIANTHEMUM foltis myrti 
minoris, ſubtus incanis. Tourn. Small 
Sun-flower, with lefler Myrtle-leaves, 
which are hoary underneath. 4 


20. Hr - 


3 
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20. HELIANTHEMUM fenuifolium 


glabrum erectum, luteo flore. Tourn. 


Sun-flower, 
21. HELIANTHEMUM tenuifolium 


glabrum, luteo fore, per humum ſpar- 
ſum. J. B. Narrow-leav'd ſmooth 


ſmall Sun-flower, ſpreading on the 
Ground, with a yellow Flower. 

22, HELIANTHEMUM folio t hymi 
incano. J. B. Small Sun- flower, 
with an hoary Thyme- leaf. 

23. HELIANTHEMUM thymi folio 
glabro. Tourn. Small Sun-flower, 
with a ſmooth Thyme-leef. 

24. HELIANTHEMUM ad nummu- 
lariam accedens, J. B. Small Sun- 
flower, reſembling Moneywort. 

26. HELIANTHEMUM folzzs roriſ- 
marini ſplendentibus, ſubtus incanis. 


Tourn. Small Sun-flower, with ſnine- 


ing Roſmary- ven, hoary under- 
neath. 


26. . Mafilienſe, 


coridis folio. Tourn. Small Sun- 
flower of Marſeilles, with a fair low 
Heath-pine-leaf. 

27. HELIANTHEMUM polii folio 
ampliore, Lufitanicum. Tourn, Por- 
tugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with a 
larger Mountain-poley- leaf. 


28. HELIANTHEMUM polii folio 


anguſtiore, Lufitanicum. Journ. Por- 
tugueſe ſmall Sun- flower, with a nar- 
row Poley-mountain- leaf. 


20. HeLlanTHeMuM humilius 


Luſitanicum, halimi folio migriore, 
magno flore luteo. Tourn, Low Por- 
tugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with a 
black Sea-purſlain-leaf, and a large 
yellow Flower. 

30. HELIANTHEUUuu AMlgarwi- 
enſe, halimi folio, fore luteo puni- 


cante macula infignito. Journ. Small 
Sun- flower of Algarve, with a Sea- 
purſlain-leaf, and a yellow Flower 


ſpotted with Scarlet. 
31. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 
ba{imi folio rotundiore. Journ. Spa- 


HE 
i/þ ſmall Sun-flower, with a round 


Sea- purſlain- leaf. 
Narrow-leav'd ſmooth upright ſmall 


32. HELLANTHEMUM Hiſpanicue, 
halimi folio anguſtiore. Tourn. Spa- 
ni/p (mall Sun-flower, with a narrow 
Sea-purſlain-leaf. - 

33. Hazian rage Hiſpanicum,, 
halimi folio minimo. Taurn. . Spaniſp 
ſmall Sun- flower, with the leaſt Sea- 
purſlain- leaf. 

34. HELlanTHEMUM Lafitani- 
cum, mari folio incano, flore luteo. 
Tourn, Portugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, 
with an hoary Marum-leaf,, and a 
yellow Flower. | 

35. HELIANTHEMUM Lufitani- 
cum, mari folio incano, capitulis 
valde hirſutis. Tourn, Portugueſe 
{mall Sun-flower, with an hoary- 
Marum-leaf, and very hairy Seed- 
veſſels. 

36. HELIANTHEMUM Lufitani- 
cum, majoranse folio, flore luteo puni- 
cante macula inſignito. Tourn. Por- 
tugueſe {mall Sun-flower, with a 
Marjoram-leaf, and a yellow Flower 
ſpotted with Scarlet. 

37. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 
halimi folio amplilſimo, incans, & 
nervoſo. Journ. Spaniſb {mall Sun- 
flower, with a very large hoary rib- 
bed Leaf. 

38. HELlAnTHEMUM Hifpenicums 


anguſio folio, flore carneo. Tourn.. 


Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a 


narrow Leaf, and a carnation 
Flower. 


39. HELLANTHEMUM Alpinum, 


ole folio, ſubtus incano. Tourn. 
Small Sun-flower ef the Alps, with 
an Olive-leaf, hoary underneath. 


40. HELI aNTHEMUM Laſitanicum, 


Folia bupleuri, fore maculato. Tourn, 
Portugueſe ſmall Sun-flower, with an 
Hares-car-leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. 


41. HELIANTHEMUM 8 | 


globulariæ folio. Tourn. Portugue 


ſmall Sun - flower, with a Daiſy- | 


leaf. 
* 42. Hg- 
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42. HzLIANTHREMUM Hiſpanicum, 
erigani ſolio, ſubtus incano. Tourn. 
Spaniſb ſmall Sun-flower, with an 
Origany-leaf, hoary underneath. 
413. HELIANTHEMUM plantaginis 

folio, perenne. Journ. Perennial ſmall 
Sun - flower, with a Plantain-leaf. 

44. HELIaNTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 
folio minimo rotundiore. Tourn. Spa- 
niſß ſmall Sun-flower, with a very 
ſmall round Leaf. 

45. HeLtanTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 


ocymi folio, ſubtus incano. Tourn. 


Spaniſh ſmall Sun-flower, with a Ba- 
fil-leaf, hoary underneath. 

46. HelianTHEMUM pumilum, 
portulacæ marine folio argenteo.Tourn, 
Dwarf ſmall Sun- flower, with a ſil- 
very Sea-purſlain-leaf. Fi 

47. HerianTHeMUM Creticum, 
linariæ folio, flore croceo. Tourn. Cor. 
Candy ſmall Sun- flower, with a 
'Toad - flax - leaf, and a ſaffron 
Flower. | | 

48. HELIANTHEMUM Creticum 
annuum, lato plantaginis folio, flore 
aureo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Canay 
ſmall Sun - flower, with a broad 
Plantain-leaf, and a golden Flower. 

49. HELIANTHEMUM Lufftanicum 
annuum, plantaginis folio, flore tri- 
colore. Tourn. Annual Portugueſe 
{mall Sun-flower, with a Plantain- 
leaf, and a three-colour'd Flower. 

50. HELIANTHEMUM Vuteſcens, 
folio majaranæ incano. Journ. Shrabby 
ſmall Sun - flower, with an hoary 
Marjoram- leaf. 


51. HELIANTHEMUM halimi folio 


breviore obtuſo. Tonrn. Small Sun- 
flower, with a ſhorter blunt Sea- 
purſlain-leaf. 

52. HELIANTHEMUM folzo Halimi 
latiore mucronato. Journ. Small 
Sun-flower, with a broader ſharp- 
pointed Leaf. 5 

5 3. HeLlanTHEMUM Americanum 
Fruteſcens, pos tulacæ folio. Plum. 


able Variety. 


HE 

Cat. Shrubby American ſmall Sun. 
flower, with a Purſlain-leaf. ; 

The four firſt Sorts are found wild 
in ſeveral Parts of Great Britain; 
but the firlt is the moſt common of 
them all, and is found upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, and- chalky 
Hills, in divers Parts of England. 
The twelve firſt Species are peren- 
nial Plants, which grow woody, but 
of low Stature, ſeldom riſing above 
a Foot high; the Branches, for the 
moſt part, trailing upon the Ground. 
Theſe Plants are very ornamental 
to a Garden, eſpecially if planted 
in a warm Poſition, and a dry Soil, 
where they will thrive and flower 
exceedingly; and are very proper 
to plant in loping Borders, or little 
Declivities, where few other Plants 
will thrive to Advantage: and altho' 


the Flowers of theſe Plants are of 


no great Beauty, yet the vaſt Quan- 
tities which are produced all over 
the Plants, for two Months toge- 
ther, render them worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden. 8 

The fixteenth Sort is ſometimes 


found wild in England, and is only 


a Variety of the common Sort, dif- 
fering merely in the Colour of the 


Flower, 


The twenty-ſeven Sorts next fol- 
lowing grow wild in Portugal, Spain, 


the South of France, and the Alps. 


Theſe are all of them abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by Seeds, 


in the manner before directed: and 


if they are planted on a warm Eor- 
der, or on a ſloping Bank, which is 
expoſed to the South, they will hve 
in the open Air in this Country very 


well. As theſe Plants require very 


little Trouble to cultivate them, 


they merit a Place in every large 


Garden; where, if they are properly 
diſpoſed, they will afford an agree- 


Theſe 
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Plants, and prevent their flowering. 


HS wh 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be plant- 


ed in a rich Soil; for they naturally 
grow on chalky Hills, or ſtony and 


gravelly Places, where they flower 


much better, and the Plants will con- 
tinue longer, than when they grow 
in a rich Earth., As all theſe Plants 
are of humble Growth, and ſpread 
their Branches near the Ground ; ſo 
they ſhould not be placed among tall- 


growing Plants, which will overbear 


them ; nor ſhould large Weeds be 
permitted to remain amongſt them, 
becauſe they will greatly weaken the 


Theſe are all propagated by Seeds 
(which the Plants annually furniſh 
in great Plenty); and ſhould be ſown 
in a warm Border of freſh light 


Earth in March, or the Beginning 


of April; and when the Plants are 
come up, they may be tranſplanted 
into Beds of the like Earth about 
four Inches aſunder, or ſomewhat 
more; in which Place they may re- 
main until September, when they 
ſnould be removed to the Places 
where they are to continue for good, 
obſerving to take them up with a 


good Ball of Earth to their Roots, 


otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſ- 
carry. | | 
They may alſo be propagated by 
planting Cattings of any of the 
Sorts in May, in a Bed of freth light 
Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade , 
them until they have taken Root: 
theſe alſo may remain in the Beds 
until September, when they ſhould 
be planted out, as was directed for 
the ſeedling Plants ; but as they ge- 
nerally produce great Quantities of 
deeds every Year, there will ſeldom 
be Occaſion for propagating them 
any other way: becauſe the feedlin 
Plants are generally better than thole 
obtained from Cuttings ; and it be- 


| ing more Trouble to propagate then 


by Cuttings, few People praftiſe that 


Method. ? 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif. 


teenth, forty-ſeventh, and forty- 
eighth Sorts are annual Plants, and 


muſt be ſown every Year, or the 
Seeds ſuffered to fall ; which, if the 
Ground be clear from Weeds, will 
come up, and abide the Winter, and 
flower early in the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer; which is the ſureſt Method to 
obtain large Plants, eſpecially of the 
fifteenth Sort, of which if the Seeds 
are ſown in the Spring, the Plants 


are apt to be very ſmall, and pro- 


duce but few Flowers ; and many 
times the Seeds will not come up at 
all; ſo that if you ſow them, it 
ſhould be done ſoon after they are 
ripe: the Flowers of this laſt Sort 
are very beautiful, each Petal or 
Leaf having a. deep-purple Spot at 
the Bottom; and ſince it js a Plant 
which requires but very little Care, 
it is well worth keeping in a Garden. 

The forty :ninth, fiftieth, and 
fifty-firſt Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, 
which riſe to the Height of four or 
five Feet: theſe are preſerved in Pats, 
and removed into the Green-houſe 
in Winter, being too tender to hve 
in the open Air in this Country 
throughout the Year. They are 
uſually propagated by Cuttings, be- 
cauſe they ſeldom perfect Seeds in 
England: the beſt time to plant the 
Cuttings is in the Middle ar latter 
End of June, after the Plants have 
have been expoſed in the open Air 
a ſufficient time to harden the Shoots; 
for if they are taken off ſoon after 


the Plants are removed out of the 


Green-houſe, the Shoots are general- 
ly too weak to make Cuttings, 
They ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
Border of light Earth, and frequenly 
refreſhed with Water: in about two 
Months the Cuttings will be fuffi- 

ciently 


HE 
ciently rooted to tranſplant, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
Placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they may be placed 
amongſt other hardy Exotic Plants 
in a ſheltered Situation ; where they 
may remain until the Middle of 
October, when they muſt be removed 
into the Green-houſe: during the 
Winter-ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſlible in 
mild Weather, and will require to 
be often watered ; and in the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon they muſt be removed 
into the open Air, and placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, fuch as 
Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. where 
they may be defended from ſtrong 


Winds; and in hot dry Weather, 


they muft be plentifully watered : 
with this Management the Plants 
will thrive, and in June, Fuly, and 
Auguſt, they will flower, at which 
time they will make a pretty Ap- 
pearance among other Exotic Plants. 
The fifty-fecond Sort is much 
more tender than either of the for- 
mer, being an Inhabitant of the 
warmeſt Parts of America. This was 
diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the 
French Settlements ; and in the Vear 
1731. I had the Seeds of this Plant 
ſent me by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, from La Vera Crux. This 
Sort grows about two Feet and an 
half, or three Feet high, and divides 
into many ſucculent Branches, which 
are befet with thick ſucculent Leaves, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Pur- 
_ flain: on the Top of the Branches 
is ſent forth a ſlender Stalk about a 


Foot long, which is garniſhed with 


beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, growing in 


a Spike; theſe Flowers are ſucceed- 


ed by tricapſular Seed-veſſels, which 
are full of ſmall Seeds. 

This Sort, which. was firſt pro- 
cured by Seeds from abroad, has 
been ſince propagated by Cuttings, 
and diſperſed into ſeveral Parts of 
Europe. 'The beſt Seaſon for plant- 
ing of theſe Cuttings is in Fly; but 
they ſhould be cut from the Plant, 
and laid to dry, four or five Days 
before they are planted, otherwiſe 


they are very ſubject to rot. Theſe. 


Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pots 


filled with freſh light ſandy Earth, 


and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, being careful to ſhade them 
from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, as alſo to refreſh them now- 
and-then with a little Water; but 
they muſt not be kept too moiſt, leſt 
that ſhould rot them. With this 
Management the Cuttings will take 
Root in about a Month, when they 
may be expoſed to the Sun, giving 
them a proportionable Quantity of 
Air ; but they ſhould remain in the 
Bed till the latter End of September, 
when they ſhould be removed into 


the dry Stove, and placed in the 


warmeſt Part, where they may have 
Sun and Heat. During the Winter- 
ſeaſon they ſhould be ſparingly wa- 
tered; but in Summer they ſhould 
have a greater Share, as alſo a large 
Quantity of freſh Air; hut they 


muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Stove. 55 


HELIANTHUS, 2. e. Sun- 
flower. 8 - 
This Genus of Plants was titled 
Corona Holis, by moſt of the Botanic 
Writers ; but this being a compound 
Name, Dr. Linnæus has altered it to 


this of Helianthus: it has alſo by 


ſome been titled Heliotropium; which 
Name is now applied to another 
Genus of Plants, yery different from 
this. | 
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The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower 1s 
ſcaly; the Scales lying over each other 
as Tiles on an Houſe : the Flower is 
radiated : the outward Rays are Fe- 
"male: but thoſe in the Diſt are Her- 
maphrodite Flowers: theſe are tubu- 


lous, and fit on the Top of the Ovary, 


abhich is crowned with two ſmall 
Leaves: the Owary afterward becomes 
an oblong blunt angular Seed, each 


reſting in a ſeparate Cell; jo that 


avhen the Seeds are thruſt out, the Va- 
cuities have the Appearance of an 
Honeycomb. N 
The Species are; 
i. HELIANxT¹nñUs radice annua. 
Lin. Vir. The annual Sun-flower. 
2. HELIANTHus radice tereti in- 


flexa perenni. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 


common pefennial or everlaſting 
Sun-flower. | 

3. HELIAN Hus radice fuſiforms. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Tall broad-leav'd 


perennial Sun flower. 


4. HELIANTHVUsS foliis ovatis acu- 


minatis ſerratis, pedunculis longi//ims, 
Flor. Virg. Sun flower with oval 
pointed, and {awed Leaves, having 
long Fooiſtalks. 


5. HeLlaxnTHuUs Dis owatis cre- 
natis ſbrinerwiis ſcabris, ſquamis caly- 


cinis enectis, longitudine diſci. Flor. 
Firs. Sun- flower with oval crenated 
rough Leaves, having three Veins, 
and a ſcaly Flower-cup. 

6. He: TIA THUs folits lanceolatis 
ſelſilibus. Tar. Virg. Sun- flower 
with ſpear-ſaped Leaves growing 
cloſe to the Stem. h 

7. HELIAurhUus liis oblongo- 
ovatis ſcabris, ro dice rintunte. Sun— 
flower with oblong oval rough 
Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

8. HRLIANT HUS radice tuberoſa. 
Lin. Hort. Clif, Sun- flower with a 
tuberous Root, commonly called Fe- 


ruſalem Artichoke. 


HE 


All theſe Species of Sun- flowers 
are Natives of America, from whence 
we are often ſupplied with new 
Kinds, it being a large Genus of 
Plants: and it is very remarkable, 
that there is not a ſingle Species of 


this Genus that is European; ſo that 


before America was diſcovered, we 
were wholly unacquainted with theſe 
Plants. But although they are not 
originally of our own Growth ; yet 
are they become ſo familiar with our 
Climate, as to thrive and increaſe 
full as well as if they were at Home 
(ſome of the very late-flowering 


Kinds excepted, which require a 


longer Summer than we generally 
enjoy, to bring them to Perfection): 
and many of them are now ſo plen- 
tiful in England, that Perſons unac- 
quainted with the Hiſtory of theſe 
Plants would imagine them at leaſt 
to have been Inhabitants of this 


| Iſland many hundred Years ; parti- 


cularly the Feruſalem Artichoke, 
which, though it doth not produce 
Seeds in our Climate, yet doth fo 
multiply by its knobbed Roots, that, 
when once well fixed in a Garden, it 
is not eaſily to be rooted out. 

The firſt Sort, being annual, muſt 
be ſown every Spring, in a Bed of 
good light rich Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up about three 
Inches high, they mult be tranſplant- 
ed into Nurſery-beds. at about eight 
or ten Inches Diftance every Way, 
where they may continue until they 
are a Foot high, when they muſt be 
carefully taken up with a Ball of 
Earth, and tranſplanted into the 
Middle of large Borders, or inter- 
mixed in Boſquets of large-growing 
Plants, obſerving to water them un- 
til they are well rooted; after Which 
they will require no further Care 
but to clear them from Weeds. 
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In July the great Flowers upon 


the Tops of the Stems will appear; 


among which, the beſt and moſt 
double Flowers of each Kind ſhould 
be preſerved ſor Seeds; for thoſe 


which flower later upon the Side- 


branches are neither ſo fair, nor do 


they perfect their Seeds ſo well, as 
thoſe which are firſt in Flower: 


when the Flowers are quite faded, 


and the Seeds are formed, you ſhould 


carefully guard the Heads from the 
Sparrows, which will otherwiſe de- 
vour moſt of the good Seeds; and 
about the Beginning of Ogober, 
When the Seeds are ripe, you ſhould 
cut off the Heads with a ſmall Part 
of the Stems, and hang them up in 
a dry airy Place for about a Month; 
by which time the Seeds will be per- 
fectly dry and hard; when you may 
eaſily rub them out, and put them 
up in Bags, or Papers, preſerving 
them from Vermin until the Seaſon 
for ſowing them. _ 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this 
Sort, which differ in the Colour of 
their Flowers, as alſo their Seeds ; 
ſome of them having Flowers of a 
Sulphur-colour, others yellow, ſome 
pale, and others deep: the Seeds of 


ſome are black, others Aſh-colour, 


and ſome ſtriped; and of all theſe 
Varieties, there are ſome with very 
double, and others ſingle Flowers: 
but as theſe are very apt to ſport, 
and vary from the Sorts ſown, they 
ſhould not be deemed as diſtin Spe- 
cies : the double Flowers ſhould be 
Preferred for the ſaving of the Seeds; 
becauſe moſt of the Plants which are 
produced from theſe Seeds, wall 
have double Flowers. 

The Seeds of this Sort of Sun- 


flower are excellent Food for do- 


meſtic Poultry ; therefore, where a 


Quantity of it can be ſaved, it will 
be of great Uſe, where there are 
Quantities of theſe Fowls, 


The other perennial Sorts rarely 
produce Seeds in England; but 
moſt of them increaſe very faſt at 
their Roots, eſpecially the common 
and creeping-rooted Kinds. The 
ſecond Sort, which is the moſt com- 
mon in the Exgliſe Gardens, is the 
largeſt and moſt valuable Flower, 
and is a very proper Furniture for 
large Borders in great Gardens, as 


alſo for Boſquets of large-growing 


Plants, or to intermix in {mall Quar- 
ters with Shrubs, er in Walks under 
Trees, where few other Plants will 
thrive: it is alſo a great Ornament 


to Gardens within the City ; where 


it doth grow, in Defiance of the 


Smoke, better than moſt otherPlants; 


and for its long Continuance in 
Flower, deſerves a Place in moſt 
Gardens, for the ſake of its Flowers 


for Baſons, &c.. to adorn Halls and 


Chimneys in a Seaſon when we are 


at a Loſs for other Flowers. It be- 
gins flowering in June, and continues 


until OZober. | 


The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 9 


ſeventh Sorts may alſo have a Place in 


ſome abject Part of the Garden, for 
the Variety of their Flowers; which, 
though not ſo fair as thoſe of the 
common Sort, yet will add to the 
Diverſity ; and as many of them are 


late Flowerers, ſo we may continue 


the Succeſſion of Flowers longer in 
the Seaſon. | 
Theſe Sorts are all of them very 
hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation; they are propa- 
gated by parting their Roots into 


ſmall Heads, which in one Year's 


time will ſpread and increaſe great- 
ly. The beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
in the Middle of O&ober, ſoon after 
their Flowers are paſt, or very early 
in the Spring, that they may be well 
rooted before the Droughts come on; 
otherwiſe their Flowers will be few 


in Number, and not near ſo fair, 


and 
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and by this means their Roots will 
be weak; but if they are planted in 
October, you will fave the Trouble 


of watering them; their Roots being 


ſurely fixed before the dry Weather, 
they will need no other Trouble than 
to clear them from Weeds. 

The Feru/alem Artichoke is pro- 
pagated in many Gardens for the 
Roots, which are by ſome People as 
much eſteemed as Potatoes ; but they 


are more watry and flaſhy, and are 


very ſubje& to trouble the Belly by 

their windy Quality, which hath 

brought them almoſt into Diſuſe. 
Theſe are propagated by planting 


the ſmaller Roots, or the larger ones 


cut into Pieces, obſerving to preſerve 
a Bud to each ſeparate Piece, either 
in the Spring or Autumn, allowing 
them a good Diſtance; for their 
Roots will greatly multiply: the 


Autumn following, when their Stems 


decay, the Roots may be taken u 

for Uſe. Theſe ſhould be planted 
in ſome remote Corner of the Gar- 
den; for they are very unſightly 
while growing, and their Roots are 
apt to over-run whatever grows near 
them; nor can they be eaſily deſtroy- 
ed when they are once well fixed in 


a Garden. | 


HELIOTROPIUM, Turnſale. 
Ihe Charadters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and 
is ſhaped like a Funnel, having its 


Centre <urinkled and folded, and its 


Brim cut into ten Segments,alternately 

unequal : theſe Flowers are collected 

znto a long reflexed Spike, reſembling 

a Scorpion's I ail : each Flower is ſuc- 

cceded by four naked gibboſe Seeds. 
The Spectes are; . 

1. BELioTROPIUM majus Dio/- 
cori. C. B. The great Turnſole 
of Die orides. 5 

2. HiELIOTROPIUM Anericanum 


cerulen u, fuliis hormini. Acad. Reg. 


Sc. Blue American Turnſole, with 


Clary- leaves. 


3. HeLioTRoPIUM Anericanum 
ceruleum, folits hormini anguftior- 
bus. H. L. Blue American Turnſole, 
with narrower Clary-leaves. 

4. HeLioTRoPIUM arboreſcens, 
foliis teucrii, flore albo in capitula 
denſa congeflo. Boerh, Ind. Tree-like 
Turnſole, with a Germander-leaf, 
and white Flowers growing in thick 
ſhort Heads. | 

5. HELioTRoOPIUM Canartenſe 
arboreſcens, folio ſcorodani. Hort. 
Amſt. Canary Tree-like Turnſole, 
with a Wood-ſage-leaf. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Kinds 
are annual Plants: the firſt is very 
hardy, and may be preſerved in a 
Garden, by ſuffering the Seeds to 
tall when ripe, which will come up 
in the ſucceeding Spring much bet- 
ter than when preſerved and ſown 
with Care; for it rarely happens, 
that thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring grow ; ſo that if it be in- 
tended to be had in a different Place 
from that where the Plants grew the 
preceding Year, the Seeds ought to be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; which 


ſhould be in the Place where the 
are to remain; for theſe Plants (el. 


dom thrive well when tranſplanted, 
eſpecially if it be not performed 
while the Plants are young. 

This Plant produces its Flowers 


in June, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 


guſt 

The ſecond and third Sorts muſt 
be ſown upon an Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and managed as was dire&. 
ed for the Cyanus Turcicus i to which 
the Reader is defired to turn, to fave 
Repetition); for if they are not 


brought forward in the Spring, they 


ſeldom perfect their Seeds: there is 
no great Beauty in theſe two Plants, 
nor are they often cultivated but in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety-ſake. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
to be large ſhrubby Plants: theſe 


Are 
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„ 
are propagated by planting Cuttings 
of bog, in any Pe the Summer- 
I need ef light Earth, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade and water them un- 


til they have taken Root; and in 
Auguſt they ſhould be tranſplanted: 


into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 


which ſhould be placed in a ſhady 
Situation until the Plants are rooted 
in the Pots; when they may be re- 
moved into the open Air amongſt 
Myrtles, Jaſmines, &c. where they 


may remain until October; at which 


time they ſnould be removed into 
the Green-houſe, where they ſhould 
be placed ſo as to have as much free 
Air as poſſible, and will * fre- 
quent Waterings. 

The fifth Sort produces Flowers 
every Summer: but I have never yet 
ſeen any on the fourth Sort, altho' 
it is by much the larger Plant. Theſe 
two Species are confounded together 
by ſome late Authors. 

HELLEBORE. Vide Hellebo- 
us. 
HELLE BORINx, Baſtard Helle- 
bore. 

The Characters are; 

it hath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves 
are broad and nervous, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the White Hellebore : the 
Flowers, which grow upon a ſhort 
Foatftalk, are collected into a Spike, 


each conſiſting of /ix diſſimilar Leawes + 


the Ovary becomes a Fruit very like 


that of the Orchis. 
The Species are; 


1. HELLEBORINE . mon- 


tana. C. B. P. Common Baſtard 
Hellebore. 

2. HELLTBORINE altera, atro- 
rubente flore. C. B. P. Baſtard Hel- 
lebore, with a blackiſh Flower. 

3. HELLEBORINE ore albo. Ger. 
White- flower d Baſtard Hellebore. 

4. HELLEBorIxE fore rotundo, 
feve Calceolus. C. B. P. Lady's- 
flipper. 


_ 5. HrrLIZBO IXS Virginiana, flore 
rotundo luteo. Baniſter. 
= s-ſlipper, with a yellow Flow- 


9 HzTIZBOAIAE Cana den ſis, frue 
Calcealus Marie. Icon. Robert. Ca- 
nada Lady's-{lipper. 

7. HELLEBORINE latifolia, flore 
albo clauſo. Raii Syn. Broad-leav'd 
Baſtard Hellebore, with a white ſhut 
Flower. 

8. HeLLEBORINE folits predongis 


anguſtis acutis. Raii Syn. Baſtard 


Hellebore, with longer narrow- 


pointed Leaves. 

9. HELLEBORINE paluſtris noftras. 
Raii Syn. Marſh Baſtard Helle- 
bore. 

10. ae montana an- 
guſtifolia purpuraſcens. C. B. P. Nar- 


row-leav'd purple mountain Baſtard 


ON 

asses enen Virginiana, 
pile Folio. D. Banifter. Baſtard 
Hellebore of Vi irginia, with an Ad- 
der's-tongue leaf. 
12. HELLEBORINE Menichs, bu- 


pleuri anguſtiſſimo folio, purpuraſcente 


ore, caule aphyllo. Pluk. Baſtard 
Hellebore of Maryland, with a very 
narrow Leaf, like that of Hare's-ear, 
a purpliſh Flower, and a Stalk with- 
out a Leaf. 


13. HELLEBORINE 8 


pallide purpureo, trianthophoros. Pluk. 
Mantiſ. 
land, with pale - purple Flowers, 
growing three on a Stalk. 

14. HELLEBORINE Mariana mo- 


nanthos, flore longo purpuraſcente lili- 


aceo. Pluk. Mantifj. Baltard Helle- 


bore of Maryland, with one long 


purpliſh lily-ſhaped Flower, 

15. HeLLEBORINE Virginiana, 
flore rotundo magno ex purpureo albi- 
cante. Baniſt. Baſtard Helle- 
bore of Vi irginia, . a large- round 
Flower of a 3 White Co- 


lour. 
16. Haris: 


Virginian 


„ 


Baſtard Hellebore of Ma- 


A 
IA 


hy . — 
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16, HeLLEBORINE folits liliaceis, 
a/phodeli radice. Plum. Cat. Baſtard 


Hellebore of America, with Leaves 


like the Lily, and an Aſphodel- 
root. | iy 
17. HELLEBORINE purpurea, tu- 
beroſa radice, Plum. Cat. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with a tuberoſe 
Root. | 


18. HELLEBORINE Americana, 


foliis long iſſimis, tuberoſa radice. 
American Baſtard Hellebore, with 
very long Leaves, and a tuberoſe 
Root, commonly called, the Flower 
of the Holy Ghoſt. : 


luis rigidis carinatis. Plum. Cat. 
| Grafſs-like Baſtard Hellebore, with 
ſtiff Leaves. | 


and ſhady Places: the four firſt- men- 
tioned, as alſo the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth Sorts, grow wild in the 
Woods of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and 
many Parts of England : the tenth 
| Sort has been found in Fe/and, and 
is pretty common in other Parts of 
Europe. 5 | 

The fourth Sort is by much the 
moſt beautiful of all the Furopean 
Kinds, as it is alſo the moſt ſcarce, 


of the Gardens in the South; for 
this is an Inhabitant of the Northern 
Counties. 
ing wild in the Park at Burrough- 
Hall near Kirby Lonſdale, the Seat 
of Robert Fenwick, Eſq; "Theſe may 
be tranſplanted into Gardens, from 


either in the Spring, ſoon after they 
appear above-ground, or in Autumn, 
when their Leaves begin to decay ; 
but if they are tranſplanted in Spring, 
there ſhould be great Care had, to 
preſerve a large Ball of Earth to 
ner Roots, otherwiſe they will pot 
ixcceed, Theſe Plants ſhould be 
Panted in ſhady moiſt Placgs, and 
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Purple 


19. HELLEBORINE graminea, fo- 


Theſe are all Natives of Woods, 


being rarely to be found in any 


I found this Sort grow- 


| the Places of their natural Growth; 


ple Flowers every Year. 


ME 
in a ſtrong undunged Soil, where 
they will continue many Years, and 


produce their Flowers toward the: 


latter Part of Summer. 

The fifth, ſixth, efeventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fiſteenth 
Sorts are Natives of Virgiaia, Mary- 
land, and New-England; from which 


Places ſome of their Roots have been 
brought into England. The belt Me- 


thod to obtain theſe Kinds is, to pro- 


cure ſome of their Roots to be taken 


up with Balls of Earth, and planted 
into Tubs of the natural Soil in 


which they grew, as cloſe together 


as poflible : theſe Tubs ſhould re- 
main m the Country, until the 
Leaves of the Plants begin to decay, 
when they may be put on board the 
Ships, and ſent over; for as the 
Roots will then be in a State of In- 


action, ſo they will be in leſs Dan- 
ger of {uffering in their Paſſage, than 
if they were in a vigorous growing 


State, and will require very little, if 
any Water. 


Wilderneſs- quarters, where they will 
abide the Cold of the Winter very 
well, and produce their Flowers in 
Summer. | £34 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and 
nineteenth Sarts were diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in the French Settle- 
ments in America ; theſe three Sorts 
were ſent by the late Dr. William 
Houfloun from Jamaica, where they 
grow in the Woods, and ſhady 
Places, in great Plenty. The ſeven- 
teenth Sort was alſo ſent from the 
Bahama Iſlands to Mr. Peter Collin- 
/on, and hath been ſince diſtributed 


to many curious Perſons in England, 
This is a very fine Plant, and deſerves 
a Place in the Stove, becauſe it pro- 


duces a moſt beautiful Spike of pur - 


the ſixteenth ànd nineteenth Sorts are 


propagated by Off- ſets, which they 
po 1 ERR 


Theſe Plants may be 
planted out of the Boxes into ſmall 


This and 


* Be 
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ſend forth plentifully. The beſt Sea- 


ſon for tranſplanting the Roots, and 
taking of the Off-ſets, is in the Be- 


ginning of February, juſt before they 


begin to ſhoot. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Tan in the Stove, obſerving 
now-and-then to refreſh the Earth 
with Water, which muſt not be 
given to them in great Quantities 
-until they have ſent forth their 
Leaves; for too much Moiſture will 
rot theſe Roots while they are in an 
unactive State. Theſe Plants ſhould 
conſtantly be kept in the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, otherwiſe they will not 
flower. During the Summer: ſeaſon 
they will require a larger Share of 
Moiſture, and in hot Weather they 
ſhould have plenty of freſh Air; but 
in Winter they muſt be kept warm, 
| Otherwiſe the Roots will periſh. With 
this Management the Plants will 


| thrive exceedingly, and produce their 
beautiful Flowers in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. 'The Roots of theſe Plants 
ſhould. not be diſturbed in Winter ; 
for although their Leaves decay in 


Autumn, and their Roots remain 


inactive, yet if they are taken up, 
and kept out of the Ground, they 


are very apt to ſhrink, unleſs great 


Care be taken of them. The leven- 


teenth Sort was by Accident procu- 


red in England, the Root being ſent 
over with a Specimen of the Plant, 
which was dried, and ſent to Mr. 
Collinſon; he took off the Root, and 
had it planted in the Stove at Sir 
Charles Mager's Garden: it grew 
and flowered; from which Root 
there has been a great Number pro- 
duced. This Sort produces a Spike 


of Flowers near two Feet long, 


which, being of a bright purple Co- 
lour, make a fine Appearance in the 
Stove. 
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'The eighteenth Sort grows in 
great Plenty on the Sides of the 


Road between Porto Beilo and Pana- 
ma, in the Spaniſo Weſt-Indies, in 


ſhady Places, and on a ſtony Soil. 
The Spariards ſay, it is only to be 
found in this Place; and that it can- 


not be tranſplanted to any other Part 


of the Country, ſo as to grow. The 


Flowers of the Plant reſemble a2 


Dove; from whence the Spaniard: 


give it the Name of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Some of theſe Roots were ſent to 


England by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon, who was on the Spot where 
they grew: ſome of which are yet 
alive in England; but have not as 


yet produced any Flowers. This 
and the nineteenth Sort are both 
very tender Plants; wherefore if 
they are brought into Exgland, they 
muſt be very gently treated : their 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots filled 


with a ſandy Soil mixed with Lime- 
rubbiſh, and then plunged into an 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being 


careful not to give them much Wa- 
ter until they begin to ſhoot ; after 
which time they ſhould be frequentiy 


watered. During the Summer-ſea- 
ſon theſe Plants muſt have freſh Air 
admitted to them; but in Winter 
they muſt have a very warm Situa- 
tion. They put forth their green 
Leaves in May, which continue till 
Autumn, when they decay; fo that 
the Roots main inactive about fix 
Months. Et 
There are many other Sorts of 
theſe Plants, which are Natives of 
America ; but the greater Part of 


them, growing on Trees, cannot be 


cultivated in Gardens; wherefore it 
is needleſs to enumerate them in this 
Place 0 e 


HELLE BOROID ES HYEMA- 
LIS. Vide Helleborus. 
MILE 


ore viridi. 


H E 

HELL EB OR O- RAN UN- 
CU LUS. Viae Helleborus. 

 HELLEBORUS, Black Helle- 
bore, or Chriſtmas-flower. a 
The Characters are; 

It hath a digitated Leaf: 

Flower confifts of ſeveral e 


ab hich are placed orbiculzrly, and ex- 


pand in form of a Roſe : in the Centre 
of the Flower riſes the Pointal, *which 
is encompaſſed about the Baſe with ſe- 
weral little Horns lying between the 
Chiwes and Petals, which afterward 
turn to a Fruit, in which the mem- 
braneous Huſes are gathered, as it 
were, into a little Head, ending, for 
the moſt part, in an Horn, opening 


lengthaviſe ; and, for the moſt part, 


full of roundiſh or oval Seeds. + 
The Species are; 

1. HELLEBORUS iger fetidus. 
C. B. P. Stinking Black Hellebore, 
Bears- foot, or Setterwort. 

2. HELLEBORUS ziger eee 
C. B. P. Green-flow- 
ered Black Hellebore, or Bears. foot. 

3. HELLE BORUs ziger, fore albo, 


etiam interdum wvalde rubente. J. B. 


True Black Hellebore, or Chrifimas | 


Roſe. 

4. HeLLEBORUS niger trifeliatus. 
3 Farn. Trifoliated Black Hel- 
lebore. 

1 HzlL EROS niger, fore roſco, 
minor Belgicus. H. R. Ble/. Small 
Belgic Black Hellebore. 

6. HELuEBORUS ziger Hortenſis 
alter. CBP. Te other Garden 
Black Hellebore. 

7. HELLEBORUs niger, et. 
bus foliis. Tourn. Black Hellebore, 
with larger Leaves. 

8. HLLENORUS ziger autumna- 
lis, ore maximo. H. R. Par, Au- 

tumnal Black * with a "oy 
large Flower. 

9. Hell Bous niger, ſunguineb 
folio. Bocc. Muſ. Black Hellebore, 
with a diener Leaf. 


expoſed to the Sun: 


10. HELIEBORus niger Orientalis, 


 ampliſſimo folio, caule prealto, flore 


purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Black Hellebore, with a very large 
Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purpliſh 
Flower. 

1 Ramsen foliis angulatis 
multifidis, flore globoſo. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Globe Ranunculus, or Locker- 
gowlans. 

12. Hr BORUs flore foho infi- 
dente. Lin. Hort. Clif. The Winter 
Aconite. 

The firſt, ſecond, and eleventh 
Sorts grow wild in ſeveral Parts of 


England, eſpecially in the Northern 


Counties: the firſt and ſecond are 
Natives of Woods, and ſhady Places; 
but the eleventh Sort grows'in very 
moiſt Meadows, and by the Sides of 
Brooks : this Sort I found in great 
Plenty near the Bridge at Kirby- * 
dale, by the River- ſide. | 
All the other Sorts have been 
brought from other Countries; 
which thrive as well with us in the 
open Air, as thoſe that are Na- 
tives. The two firſt Sorts, being | 
Wood-plants, thrive much better 
when planted in ſhady moiſt Places, 
than when they are planted in a 
warmer Situation, and too much 
and as they 
produce their Flowers in the Middle 
of Winter, when few other Plants 
appear, they deſerve a Place in ſmall 
Wilderneſs-quarters, Avenues, . and 


ſhady Borders, where they will 


flouriſh exceedingly ; and, if ſuffer- 
ed to ſhed their Seeds, will ſoon fur- 
-niſh a Garden with Plants enough : 
and this is the eaſieſt and beſt Me- 
thod to propagate them. 

The other Sorts are propagated 
either from Seeds, or by parung 
their Roots: the beſt Seaſon for 
this Work is in October, when you 
may divide the Roots into ſmall 


Heads, and plant them in à Situation 


- Mx 2 where 
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where they may have the morning 
Sun only till Ten o'Clock ; for if 
they are too much expoſed to the 
great Heats of the Sun, they will 
not thrive : theſe ſhould alſo have 
a moiſt light Soil ; but the Ground 
ſhould not have Dung in it, which 
is very ſubject to rot the Roots of 
theſe Plants. | 2 

If you propagate them by Seeds, 
they ſhould be {own ſoon after they 
are ripe, which is commonly in May, 
in a Border expoſed to the morning 
Sun, where the Plants wili come up 
the following Spring, and ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds ; which, if 
ſuffered to grow, would ſoon deſtroy 
the young Plants: in this Border they 
ſhould remain until the February fol- 
lowing ; at which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into another Border, 
to the Diſtance of fix Inches ſquare, 
obſerving to keep them conſtaniiy 


clear from Weeds; and in one Year 


after planting out they will flower, 
and may then be removed to the 
Places where they are to remain for 
good. 

The third Sort is called the Cori 
mas Role, from its flowering. at that 
Seaſon: the Flowers of this Sort 
are much larger than thoſe of any 
of the other Species: they are white 
on the Inſide, and of a greeniſh- 
white on the Outſide; and are pro- 
duced ſingly on ſhort Footſtalks 
ariſing from the Root: but when the 
Roots are ſtrong, they produce a 
great Number of theſe Flowers; 
ſo that they make a fine Appear- 
ance; and this being at a Seaſon 
when there are few other Plants in 
Flower, it renders them the more 


valuable : if the Seaſon ſhould prove 


ſevere at the time they are in Flower, 


it will be proper to cover them, 


otherwiſe the Froſt will pinch the 


Flowers, and ſoon deſtroy their 
Beauty. 


be ninth and tenth Sorts are 


ſomewhat tenderer than the others; 
ſo ſhould be planted in a warmer 
Situation; and if one or two Plants 
of each Sort are kept in Pots, and 
ſheltered under an Hot-· bed-· frame 
in Winter, it will be a good Method 
to preſerve the Species; becauſe in 
very hard Winters, thoſe which are 
planted in the full Ground may be 
deſtroyed. * | 


The eleventh Sort muſt be planted 5 


in a very moiſt Soil, otherwiſe it will 
not thrive in Gardens; therefore 
may be placed in any wet Spot, 


where few other Things will grow; 


in which Situation theſe Plants will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
plenty of Flower s. 

The twelfth Sort is well known 
in the Gardens under the Title of 
Winter Aconite, from its flowering 
ſoon after Chriſimas: the Flowers 
are yellow, each ariſing with a ſhort 


Footſtalk from the Root, being ſur- 


rounded by Leaves. This Sort pro- 
pagates very faſt by its Root, and 
will thrive in any Soil or Situa- 
tion. 75 


any of theſe Species be the true Hel- 


lebore of the Antients; tho' Mon- 
ſieur Tournefort, and ſome other 


Travellers, affirm that the third 
Species is it : but the Germans 
uſe the Adonis bellebori radice, bu- 
phthalmi fiore for the Hellebore; and 
many other People believe it to be 
a Plant different from both thele; 
but it is hoped, that we ſhall ſhortly 
know, who are in the right. 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS. Fiz: 
Veratrum. - | 
HELMET-FLOWER, or 
MONK.s-HOOD. MPide Aconi- 
tum. 
HEMEROCALLIS, The Lily- 
aſphodel, or Day-lily. . | 


The 


There are great Doubts, whether 


— 


_ OS RS 


at 
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The charactebs are; 
The Flower has no E — and 
con ſiſis of one Leaf, which is cut into 


fix Parts almoſt to the Bottom, ha- 


ing a ſhort Tube; but expands, and is 
1 at the Brim: in the Centre 
of the Flower is ſituated the Pointal, 


attended by fix declining Stamina: the 


Pointal afterward changes to an oval 


three-corner'd Fruit; having three 


Cells, hich are full of roundifh Seeds : 


to theſe Notes may be added, The Root 
being compoſed f ſeveral thick fl:ſhy 
Tubers, like the Aſphadel. 

This Genus of Plants was titled 
Lilo-Aſphodelus by Dr. Tournefort, 


from the Flower being ſhaped like 


the Lily, and the Root like that of 
the Aſphodel : but this, being a 


| compound Name, is rejected by Dr. 


Linnzus, who has applied this of 


Hemerocallis to it, and has joined 


Tournefort's Genus of Liliaftrum to 
this; tho' the Flowers of that have 
ſix Leaves. 

The Species are; 

. HEMEROCALLISs radice tube- 


1 corollis monopetalis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The yellow Day-bly 


2 HremerocaLlL1s radice tuberoſa, 


corollis monopetalis reflexis. The 


ſcarlet Day lily. 


3. HEMEROCALLIS radice . 
roſa, corollis hexapetalis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff, St. Bruno's Lily, or great 
Savoy Spiderwort. 

There are two Varieties of the 


firſt Sort, one with a large, and the 
Other with a ſmaller Flower; as there 


are alſo of the ſecond and third 


Sorts: but theſe are not diſt:nct Spe- 


cies ; ſo I ſhall not enumerate them 
here. Dr. Linnæus has ſuppoſed the 
two firſt Sorts to be one Species; 


| and that they differ only in the Size 


and Colour of their Flowers; but, 
from thirty Years Obſirenritn”' 1 


could not find, that they, by any 


HE 


Culture, nor from Seeds, would vary 


from their original Species: the 
Roots of the firſt Sort do not mul- 
tiply near fo faſt as thoſe of the 
ſecond ; 
ſmaller, and have a very agreeable 
Scent, ſomewhat like the Flowers 
of the Tuberoſe; for which it is 
eſteemed by many Perſons; and 
from thence ſome have given it the 
Name of yellow Tuberoſe: as this 
Sort doth not grow ſo tall, nor ſpread 
by the Root ſo much, as the ſecond 


Sort, ſo it may be 2dmitted to have 


a Place in the Flower- garden, where 
it will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation ; therefore this may be 
planted in ſuch Places, where few 
better Plants will grow. 

It is chiefly propagated by parting 
the Root: the beſt time for doing 
of this is in October, when the Leaves 
are decayed: this ſnould not be done 
oftener than every other Vear; be- 
cauſe when they are too often re- 
moved, or the Roots parted too 
ſmall, they will not produce many 
Flowers; nor will the Flowers be 


near ſo large. 


The ſecond Sort del ſo faſt, 
as to ſpread over the Beds where 


they are planted very ſoon; there- 


fore is ſeldom allowed to have a Place 
in good Gardens; but in large 
Wilderneſs- quarters, and other ſhady 


Places, they may be planted to hide 


the Ground; for this will grow well 
under Trees; and in ſuch Places 

this Plant will add to the Variety. 
The Flowers of both theſe Sorts 
are of very ſhort Duration : they 
open early in the Morning, and by 
Noon they begin to decay ; and be- 
fore the Evening they. are quite wi- 
thered, and do not open again; from 
whence they had the Name of Day- 
lily: if the Flowers of the ſecond 
Sort are handled, there will be a 
R-r 4 fine 


the Flowers are much 
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fine be come off, which 
will colour the Hands and Face: 
and ſome unlucky People adviſe Per- 
ſons, who are ignorant of this, to 
ſmell to the Flower; in the doing 
of which, their whole Face will be 
dyed of a Copper-colour. 

The Savoy Spider wort, or, as the 


French call it, St. Bruno's Lily, is a 


Plant of humbler Growth than either 
of the former: this Sort flowers 
earlier in the Vear: the Leaves of 
this Sort are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Spiderwort ; and pretty firm, 


and grow upright : the Flower-ſtalks 


grow. about a Foot high, and have 
ſeveral white Flowers at. the Top, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Lily, which 
hang on one Side, and have an agree- 
able Scent: theſe are but of ſhort 
Duration, ſeldom continuing in 
Beauty above two or three Days; 
but when the Plants are ftrong, they 
will produce eight or ten Flowers 
upon each Stalk; ſo they make a 
good Appearance While they laſt. 

This Sort is uſually propagated 
by parting the Roots: 
the beſt Seaſon for doing this Work, 
as it alſo is for tranſplanting of the 
Roots; for when they are removed 
in the Spring, they ſeldom flower 
the ſame Vear; or, if they do, it 
is but weakly: 
not be tranſplanted oftener than 
every third Year, when the Roots 
may be parted to make an Increaſe 
of the Plants; but they ſhould not 
be divided too {mall ; for if they 
are, it will be two Years before 
they flower: this Sort® delights in 
a light loamy Soil, and in an open 
Expoſure; ſo mult not be planted 
under the Drip of Trees: but if they 
are planted to an Eaſt Aſpect, where 
they may be protected from the 
dun in the Heat of the Day, they 
will continue in Beauty lor: ger than 
when they are more expoſed. 


Autumn is 


theſe Plants ſnould 
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HEMIONITIS, Moonfern. 
This is a Plant which is ſeldom 
propagated in Gardens; therefore I 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with 
any Account of it more than this; 
that whoever hath a mind to cul- 
tivate it, may ſee full Directions for 
that Purpoſe under the Article Lin- 
gua Cerwvina, to which this Plant is 
nearly allied, and delights in the 
ſame Situation and Culture. 

_ HEPATICA, Noble Liverwort. 
The Chara&ers are; ; 0 

The Root is fibroſe and perennial : 
the Leaf conſiſts of three Lobes grow- 
ing on g Pedicle, which ariſes from 
the Root: the Pedicle of the Flower 
is naked and ſingle, arifing from the 
Root: the Cup of the Flower is, for 
the moſt part, compoſed of one Leaf, 
cohich is ſometimes cut into three or four 
decp Diviſions : the Flower conſiſts of 
many Leaves, which expand in form 
of @ Roſe: the Fruit is globular, con- 
fiſting of one fingle Cell, which is cur» 
vated, as in the Lifſer Celandine. 

The Species are; 

HEATICA trifolia, cœrulas 
, Cluſ. The ſingle blue Hepa- 
tica, or Noble Liverwort. - | 

2. HepaTica trifolia, fare cœi 
ruleo pleno. Clu/. The double blue 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

3. HeraTica trifolia, flore albs 
fimplici, Boerh. Ind. The ſingle white 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

4. HEPATICA trifolia, rubro flore. 


Clu/. Single red Hepatica, or No- 


ble Liverwort. 

5. Herarica 2rifolia, FR rubra 
pleno. Berh. Ind. Double-red, or 
peach-colour'd Hepatica. 

Theſe Plants are ſome of the 
greateſt Beauties of the Spring: their 
Flowers are produced in Febraary 
and March in great Plenty, before 
the green Leaves appear, and make 
a very. beautiful Figure in the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure-garden ; eſpe- 

cially 


cially the double Sorts, which com- 
monly continue a Fortnight longer 
in Flower than the ſingle Kinds, and 
the Flowers are much fairer. I have 
ſeen the double white Kind often 
mentioned in Books, but could ne- 
ver ſee it growing; tho' I don't 
know but ſuch a Flower might be 
obtained from Seeds of the ſingle 
white, or blue Kinds. I have ſome- 
times known the double blue Sort 
produce ſome Flowers in Autumn 
which were inclining to White; and 
thereby ſome People have been de- 
ceived, who have procured the Roots 
at that Seaſon, and planted them in 
their Gardens ; but the Spring fol- 


lowing their Flowers were blue, as 
before : and this 15 a common thing 


When the Autumn is ſo mild as tg 
cauſe them to lower. But whether 
the double white Sort, mentioned 
in the Books, was only this acci- 
dental Alteration in the Colour of 
the Flower, I can't ſay; tho' it ſeems 
very probable it was, ſince I never 
could hear of any Perſon who ever 
ſaw the double white Sort flower in 
the Spring. i | 
The ſingle Sorts produce Seeds 
every Year, whereby they are eaſily 
propagated; and allo new Flowers 


may be that way obtained. The 


beſt Seaſon for ſowing of the Seeds 
is in the Beginning of Auguſt, either 
in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, 
winch ſhould be placed ſo as to have 
only the morning Sun, until Oclober, 
when they ſhould be removed into 
the full Sun, to remain during the 
Winter-ſeaſon: but in March, when 
the young Plants will begin to ap- 
- pear, they muſt be removed again to 


a ſhady S'tuation, -and in dry Wea- 


ther ſhoald be frequently watered ; 
and abou the Beginning of Auguſt 


they will be fit to be tranſplanted : | 


at wh ch time you ſhould prepare a 
Border, ſacing the Eaſt, of good 


* 


1 


freſh loamy Earth, into which you 


* 


ſhould remove the Plants, placing 


them at about ſix Inches Diſtance 
each Way, cloſing the Earth pretty 
faſt to their Roots, to prevent the 
Worms from drawing them out of 


the Ground, which they are very 


apt to do at that Seaſon; and in the 


Spring following they will begin to 


ſnew their Flowers: but it will be 
three Years before they flower ſtrong, 
and ti!l then you cannot judge of 
their Goodneſs; when, if you find 
any double Flowers, or any of a dif- 
ferent Colour from the common 


Sorts, they ſhould be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the 


Flower-garden, where they ſhould 
continue at leaſt two Years before 
they are taken up, or parted ; for 
it is remarkable in this Plant, that 
where they are often removed and 


parted, they are very ſubject to die; 


whereas, when they are permitted to 
remain undiſturbed for many Years, 


they will thrive exceedingly, and 
become very large Roots. 
The double Flowers, which never 


produce Seeds, are propagated by 


parting their Roots, which ſhould 


be done in March, at the time when 
they are in Flawer : but you ſhould 
be careful not to ſeparate them into 
very {mall Heads; nor ſhould they 
be parted oftener than every third 
or fourth Vear, if you intend to have 
them thrive, for the Reaſon before 
given. They delight in a ftrong 
loamy Soil, and in an Eaſtern Po- 


ſition, where they may have only 


the morning Sun; tho* they will 
grow in almoſt any Aſpect, if they 
are planted in ſtrong moiſt Ground, 
and are never injured by Cold. _ 
HEPATORIUM. Jide Eupa- 


torium. 


HEPTAPHYLLUM. Fide Pen- 
taphyllum. 
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HERA- 


HE 


HtRACLEUM. Yide Spondy- 
fa. and Panax. 


HERBA GERARDI. Viae An- | 


gelica ſylveſtris minor. 

HERBA PARIS. Vide Paris. 

HERMANNIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower conſiſis of 
ene Leaf, which reſembles a Bladder, 
and is cut into five Segments: the 
Flower con ſiſis of five Leaves, the 
loavermoſt of which are narraw, but 
the upper ones are broad, and twiſted, 


having a pentangular Owary in the 


Centre, which is ſurrounded by five 


Stamina, and is afterward turn d 


to a five corner d long Tube. 
The Species are; 

HERMA N NIA fruteſcens, folio 
Sheds ſerrato latiori. Beoerh. Ind. 
Shrubby Hermannia, with a broader 
oblong ſerrated Leaf. 

2. HERMANNTIA fruteſcens, folio 
greſſulariæ parvo hirſuto, Boerh. 
Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a 
ſmall hairy Gooſberry-leaf. 

2. HRERMAN NIA fruteſcens, folio 
ibiſei Hirſuto malli, caule piloſo. Boerh. 
Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a 
ſoft hairy Marhmallow: leaf, and a 
woolly Stalk. 

4. HEeRMANNIa fruteſcens, folio 
oblongo ſerrato. Tourn. 
Hermannia, with an oblong ſerrated 
Leaf. 
|  Hernmannia fruteſtens, folio 

oblengo molli cordato hirſuto. Boerh. 
Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a 
ſoft oblong Kory heart- ſhaped Leaf. 

6. HRMAN NIA fruteſcens, folio 
mH de tenu, caule rubro. Bocrh. 
Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with 
2 narrow multifid Leaf, and a red 
Stalk. | | 
7. HERMANNIA fruteſecns, folio 
lagennule latiori & obtuſe, fore 
Paras aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a broad blunt La- 


Shrubby 


I E 


vender- leaf, and a ſmall gilded 
Flower. 

All theſe Sorts of Hermannia are 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence they have been brought 
into the European Gardens, 

The fourth Sort is the moſt com- 
mon in Furepe, and was the firſt 
known in the Gardens: this will 


grow to the Height of eight or ten 


Feet : the Branches generally grow 
ereR, and the Stem becomes woody: 
but the Flowers of this Sort, being 
of a whitiſh - green Colour, make 


but little Appearance. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts do 
not grow ſo high as the other, and 
ſhoot their Branches more horizon- 
tally. Theſe produce their Flowers 
in ſmall Spikes, from the End of 
their Branches, which are of a yel- 
low Colour; and in the Month of 
April, when they flower, make a 
fine Appearance in the Green-houſe. 
The third, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh 
Sorts are yet of humbler Growth 
than either of the other. Theſe ſel- 


dom grow above three Feet high, 


and put out many Branches on every 


Side, fo as to form buſhy Heads. 


The Flowers of theſe Sorts are pro- 
duced in very ſmall Cluſters, ſeldom 
more than three growing together; 
but theſe continue much longer in 
Flower than any of the other Sorts; 
ſo make an agreeable Variety among 
other hardy Green-houſe Plants. 
Theſe Plants are all propagated 
by planting Cuttings of them duting 
any of the Summer-months, in a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they are 
well rooted, which will be in about 
ſix Weeks after planting ; then you 


ſhould take them up, preſerving 2a 


Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 


plant them into Pots filled with freſh 


light Earth, Pacing them in a ſhady 
Situation 


__—— TT 


Hermodactyl, 
| Snake3-head Iris. 


HE 


Situation until chey have taken freſh 
Root ; after which they may be ex- 


poſed to the open Air, with Myrtles, 
Geraniums, &c. until the Middle 
or Latter-end of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe ; obſerving to place them in 
the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, and 


where they may have as much free 
Air as poſſible; for if they are too 


much drawn in the Houſe, they will 
appear very faint and ſickly, and 
ſeldom produce many Flowers; 
whereas, when they are only pre- 
ſerved from the Froſt, and have a 
great Share of free Air, they will 


appear ſtrong and healthy, and pro- 


duce large Quantities of Flowers in 
April and May; during which Sea- 
ſon they make a very handſome 
Shew in the Green-houſe: they muſt 
alſo be frequently watered, and will 
require to be new potted at leaſt 
twice every Year, i. e. in May and 
September ; otherwiſe their Roots 


will be ſo matted, as to prevent their 
Growth. 5 


Theſe Plants rarely produce good 


Seeds with us, except the fourth 


Year in England : but when they 
are obtained from abroad, they muſt 
be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall 


Pots, and plunged into another very 


moderate Hot-bed, in order to pro- 
mote their Rooting ; after which 
they muſt be harden'd by degrees, 
to endure the open Air in Summer, 
and may then be treated as the old 
Plant "1 
HERMODACTYLUS, The 
commonly called 


The Characters are; | 
{t hath a lily.ſhaped Flower, con- 


ting of one Leaf, and ſhaped exactly 


lite an Iris; but has a tuberoſe Root, 
, - ; 7 8 


divided inta tavo or three Dugs, lite 
oblong Bulbs. © | | 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz.  * es 

HermopacTYLus folio guadran- 
gulo. C. B. P. Snakes-head Iris, 
vulgo. This is alſo called is tu- 
beroſa Belgarum; i.e. The tube- 
roſe Iris of the Datch. NET 

This Plant is eaſily propagated 
by its Tubers, which ſhould be taken 
off ſoon 'after the green Leaves de- 


cay, which is the proper Seaſon for 


tranſplanting the Roots; but they 
ſhould not be kept long out of the 
Ground, leſt they ſhrink ; which 


will ca:ſe them to rot when t 
are planted. They ſhould have a 


loamy Soil, not too ſtrong ; and muſt 


be planted to an Eaſt Aſpect, where 


they will flower very well. Theſe 
Roots ſhould not be removed oftener 


than once in three Vears, if you 


deſign to increaſe them; but then 
they ſhould be planted at a farther 
Diſtance from each other, than if 
they were to remain but one Year; 


and the Beds ſhould be kept clear 


from Weeds, and at Michaelmas 
Sort, which ripens its Seeds every 


there ſhould be ſome fine Earth laid 
over the Beds, which will greatly 


_ ſtrengthen their Roots. The Diſtance 


which theſe Plants ſhould be allowed 


is fix Inches ſquare; and they ſhould 
be placed four Inches deep in the 


Ground. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in May,' and their Seeds are 
ripe in Auguſt ; but as they multiply 
pretty faſt by their Roots, few People 
are at the Trouble of raiſing them 


from Seeds; but thoſe who have an 
Inclination ſo to do, muſt treat them 
in the manner directed for the bulb- 


ous Iris's. 


The Roots of this Plant are very 
apt to run deep into the Ground, 
and then they ſeldom produce 
Flowers; and many times they 
ſhoot ſo deep as to be loft, eſpecially 

where 
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, where the Soil is very light: there- 
fore, to prevent this, it will be pro- 
per to lay a Thickneſs of Rubbiſh 
under the Border, where theſe are 
planted, to hinder them from getting 
down. This ſhould always be prac- 
tiſed in light Ground; but in ſtrong 
Land there will be no Occaſion to 
make uſe of this Precaution ; be- 
cauſe they do not ſhoot downward ſo 
foeely in that. 

This Plant has by ſome Botanic 
Writers been ſuppos'd the true Her- 
modactyl; but what has been long 
uſed in Europe for that is the Root 
of a Colchicum. 

HERNAN DIA, Jack-in-a-Box, 


0. 
4 The Characters are; i 
it hath a ſhort multifid ſpreading 
bell. ſbaped Flower, or a reſaceous 
Flawer, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, 
#vbich are placed in a circular Order; 
theſe are ſome of them barren, and 
ethers are fertile: the Cup of the 
Floauer afterward becomes an almaf? 
ſpherical Fruit, awuhich is fevelled and 
perforated, containing a ſtriated 
—AA v 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, Pp 
HERNAN DIA ampla Bederæ folio 
embilicato. Plum. Hernandia with 
2 large umbilicated Ivy-leaf, com- 
monly call'd in the , eſt- Indies, Jack- 
im a-Box. 
This Plant is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbados, St. Chriſtophers, 
and many other Places in the H- 
. $ndies ; where it is known by the 
Name of Jack-in-a-Box. The Fruit 
of this Plant, when ripe, is perfo- 
rated; and the Nut in the Inſide be- 
comes hard: ſo that when the Wind 
blow through the Fruit, it makes a 
 whittling Noiſe, which may be heard 
at a Diſtance ; from whence, I ſup- 
poſe, the Inhabitants gave this Name 


to the Plant, It grows in the Gul- 


© 


HE 
lies, where there are Rills of Wa- 
ter. —_ 5 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in 
curious Gardens, with other tender 
Exotic Plants. It is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds on an BEE in 
the Spring; and when the Plants 
come up, they mult be planted into 


ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; and afterward muſt 


be treated in the fame manner as 
other tender Exotic Plants, always 
keeping them in the Bark- ſtove. 

'The beſt time to ſhift theſe Plants 
is in Juh, that they may be wellroot- 


ed before the Cold approaches; in 
the Winter- ſeaſon they ſhould have 


a moderate Share of Heat, and in 
the Summer they muſt have plenty 
of Air in hot Weather. With this 
Management the Plants will grow to 
the Height of ſixteen Feet, or more; 


and the Leaves, being very large, 


will make a beautiful Appearance in 

the Stove. . ö 
This Plant hath not as yet flower- 

ed in England, though we may ex- 


pect ſome of the large Plants to 


flower in a ſhort time. 
HERNIARIA, Rupturewort. 
The Charagers are; 

The Calyx is guadrifid, or, for the 
maſt part, guingueſid, and expanded in 
form of a Star, having five Stamina 
in the Centre: the Fruit (which 
grows on the Bottom f the Flower ) 
becomes a membranaceous furrow'd 
round Capſule, which is divided into 
eight Cells, each of which contains 
one ſmall pointed Seed. 


The Spcctes are; 


1 HERNIARIA glabra. F. B. 


Smooth Rupturewort. 


2. HERNIARIA hbirſuta, J. B. 


Rough or hairy Rupturewort. 

2 HRERNIARIA alſincs Folio. Journ. 
Rupturewort with a Chickweed- 
leaf. | | 

4. HERNIARLA fruticoſa, witiculis 
| lignoſis. 


* 680 


H E. 


Hignofts. C. B. Shrubby Rupture- | 


wort, with woody Branches, 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultiva- 
ted but in Botanic Gardens, ſor the 
ſake of Variety: the three firſt are, 
for the moſt part, annual Plants, ſel- 
dom continuing longer than one 
Year; and muſt be permitted to ſhed 


their Seeds, whereby they are bet- 
ter preſerv'd than if ſown with Art. 


The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which may be propagated by Cot 
tings: but as they are Plants of no 
Beauty, they are not worth cultivate- 
in 

a The firſt Sort is Ae ſhould be 
uſed in the Shops, but 1s rarely ſeen 


in London ; the Herb-women com- 


monly bringing the Parſley Break - 
ſtone to the Markets, which is ſold 
inſtead of this Plant. 


HESPERITS, Dame's-violet, Roc- 


ket, or Queen's Gilliflower. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts, for the moſt 
part, of four Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Croſs : out of the Flower- 
cup ariſes the Pointal, which becomes 
a long taper cylindrical Pod, which is 
divided into tauo Cells by an interme- 
diate Partition, to which the imbri- 
cated Valves adbere on both Sides, and 
are furniſhed avith oblong, cylindrical, 
or globular Seeds. 

The Species are; 
1. HEsPERIS Hortenſis, flore pur- 


purco. C. B. P. Garden Dame's-vio- 


let, with a purple Flower, or ſingle 
purple Rocket. 


2. Hes PERI Vortenſit, fore candi- 


do. C. B. P. Garden Dame's- vio- 
let, with a white F lower, or ſingle 
white Rocket. 

3. HESPERIS ſylveftris inodora. 
C. B. P. Unſavoury wild Dame's- 


piolet. 


4 HesPeRis Borten it, flary: Varie- 
gato. Feſſieu. Garden Dame viewer, 
With a variegated Flower, 


4 W Bortenſis, flore pu- 
pureo pleno. H. R. Par. Garden 
Dame's-violet, with a double purple 
Flower, commonly call'd Double 
purple Rocket. 

Hesyer1s hortenfis, flore alba 
pleno. H. R. P. Garden Dame's-via- 
let, with a double white Flower, r 
double white Rocket. 

7. HESPERIS hortenfis, flore var 
pleno. H. R. Par. Garden Dame's- 
violet, with a variable Flower. 
. Hssrzais maritima ſupina exi- 
gua. Tourn. Low maritime Dame's- 
violet. 

9. HEsPBAIS montana pallida a- 
ratiſima. C. B. P. Pale mountain 
Dame violet, with a very ſweet 
Smell. 

10. Hasen maritima anguſti- 
folia incana. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf an- 
nual Stock, ſometimes call'd Virgi- 
nia "I 


| HesPents foliis multifidis. 


ler. Lepa. Annual Dame's-violet, 


with ſmall white Flowers, and Leaves 
finely cut. 

12 HesreRls lutea, fliquis Ari: 
&ifjimis. Inſt. R. H. Yellow Dame's- 
violet, with. very narrow Pods. 

13. HES PERIS allium redolens. 
Mar. Hit. Dame's-violet ſmellin 
like Garlick, commonly call d 


Sawce alone, or Jack by-the-Hedge. 


14. Hes ERIS leucdii folio ſerrate, 
filigua quadrangula. Inſt. R. H. 
Dame's-violet with a Wallflower- 
us and a ſquare Pod. 

. HesyPER1s maritime latifolia, 
2 3 tricuſpidi. Inſt. R. H. Broad - 
leav'd maritime Dame's- violet, with 
a three- pointed Pod. 

The ſeven firſt-mention'd Sorts are 
abiding Plants, and may be propa- 
gated by parting their Roots in Au- 
guſt, eſpecially thoſe with double 
Flowers, which never produce Seeds; 
but the ſingle Kinds are better pro- 
pagaled by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, 
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March, which will produce ſtronger | 


Plants than thoſe obtained from Off- 


fets. The Heads, which are divi- 


ded, ſhould be well furniſhed with 
Roots, otherwiſe they are very ſub- 
ject to miſcary : nor ſhould the old 
Roots be ſeparated into very fmall 
Heads, which would occaſion their 
flowering weak the ſucceeding Sea- 
Ton. The Soil in which theſe Plants 
Mould be planted, ought to be freſh, 
and inclining to a ſandy Loam ; but 
ſhould not be mixed with Dung, 
which often cauſes the Roots to rot : 
but if you bury ſome rotten Wood- 
ile Earth, or very rotten Tanners 
k, juſt deep enough for their 
Fibres to reach it, the Plants will 
thrive excecdingly,and produce great 
Quantities of very large fair Flow- 
ers, as I have ſeveral times experi- 


enc'd : bat if this ſnould be fo ſhal- 


low as to touch the main Roots, *tis 
ten to one if they don't rot away; 
which is very often the Caſe with 
thefe Flowers, when they are plant- 
ed in a rich dung'd Soil. The double 
white Rocket is by far the moſt beau- 
tifat Plant of all the Kinds, the 
Flowers of which are as large and 
double as the faireſt double Stock- 
gilliflower: it was formerly planted 
in great Plenty in the Gardens near 
London, to ſupply the Markets with 
Flowers for Baſons; for which Pur- 
Poſe there is not any Plant better ad- 
apted, and will continue in Beauty 
for a long time : but of late Years 
theſe Plants have not ſucceeded ſo 
well as formerly, which may be ow- 
ing to the dunging of the Soil; for 


It is obſervable, that in freſh Ground, 


which has not been till'd, theſe Plants 


ſucceed beſt. The fingle Kinds have 


very little Beauty in them, when 
compar'd with the double, and are 
therefore ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens: but as they are much hardier 
than the double, and will thrive in a 


ſhady Border, they may be admitted 5 


for Variety. Theſe all produce their 
Flowers in May, and the ſingle Kinds 
will perfect their Seeds in Azgu/t ; 
which, if ſuffer'd to ſhed upon the 
Ground, will comeup very well, and 
ſave the Trouble of ſowing them. 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Sorts are low annual 


Plants of little Beauty; ſo are ſel- 


dom preſerved but in Botanic Gar- 
dens. Theſe may be ſown either in 
the Spring or Autumn, upon a Bor- 
der of light Earth, where they are 
to remain; for they do not bear 
franſplanting well. The autumnal 


Plants will grow much ſtronger than 


thoſe which are {own in the Spring; 
and if the Seeds of theſe are ſuffer- 


ed to ſcatter when they are ripe, the 


Plants will come up, and require no 


other Culture, but to keep them 


clear from Weeds. 
The twelfth Sort is an abiding 


Plant; but, having no Beauty, is 


ſeldom allowed a Place in Gardens. 
The thirteenth Sort grows wild by 
the Sides of Ditches, and in ſhady 
Woods, in moſt Parts of England; 
and being of late much uſed in Me- 
dicine, J have inſerted it here. It is 
a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe. 1 
The eleventh Sort is a very low 
Plant, which may be ſown for Ecg- 
ings, or in Patches on the Borders of 
the Pleaſure- garden, as the Dwarf 
Lychnis, Venns-looking-glafs, and 
other low annual Plants, are uſually 
cultivated to embeliiſh the Borders 
in Autumn, after moſt other Flow- 
ers are paſt : for which Purpoſe this 
Sort is juſtly eſteemed. The Seed 
may be ſown in April or May, to 
flower late. But the Method to bave 
this Plant in the greateſt Perfection 
is, to ſow the Seeds in ſmall Patches 
in the Borders under warm Walls in 
Auguj?, which will come up ow 
| | alter, 
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| ofter, and the Plants will get one Leaf; cut at the upper Part into 
Strength enough to endure the Cold; jive Segments: the Pointal afterward. 


and in the Spring following theſe 
will produce much larger Flowers 
than thoſe which come up in the 
Spring. 


The ninth Sort 1 a biennial Plant, 


ſeldom continuing longer than two 


Years : this muſt be propagated by 


ſowing the Seeds in the manner di- 
rected for the firſt Sorts, and the ſe- 
cond Year the Plants will flower ; 
which if you intend to preſerve, 
you muſt cut off moſt of the Flower- 
ſtems, before the Flowers decay; 
which will occaſion the Roots to put 
out new Heads, if they are ſound, 
whereby they may be often con- 
tinued two or three Vears. 


The Flowers of this Sort are 


very ſmall, and of a white Colour; 
ſo make no great Appearance; but 
they have a very agreeable Scent in 
the Night, ſo that many Perſons cul- 
tivate it in their Gardens; and ſome 
plant them jn Pots; to place in their 


Rooms in the Evening, for the ſake 


of its Fragrancy.  . 3 

HIBISCUS, Viſcous-ſeeded Mal- 
low. 

This Title was formerly applied 
to the Marſh mallow ; but the Title 
of 4/thza having been more gene- 
rally applied to that Genus, by the 
modern Botaniſts, this of Hibiſcus 
has been diſuſed, till Dr. Linnaus 
applied it to this Genus: but to this 
he has added Tournefort's Genus of 
Ketmia ; which, if the Fructification 
be admitted as a Character, will by 
no means agree with this. | 

The Characters are; 0 

The Flower is of. the malvaceous 
Kind: the Petals are twiſted at the 

Bottom, and cloſely embrace the Co- 
lum, avuhich is in the Centre: there 
75 a double Empalement to the Floaber, 
the outer being compos'd of ſtyeral 
narrow Ita ves; but the inner is of 


HI 


changes to a roundiſh Fruit, having 


five Cells, each containing a ſingle 


Seed, and the whole Fruit inclaſad 

with a ſoft pulpy Fleſh like a Berry. 
We know but one Species of this 

Genus; vis. 1 

_ Himiscus /nliis cordatis crenatis, 

angulis lateralibus ſolitariis paris. 


Lin. Hort. Cliff. Malvariſcus,' or 


viſcous-ſeeded Mallow. 


This grows to the Height of 


twelve or fourteen Feet in England; 


but in Famaica, and other Parts of 


the V/t- Indies where it is a Native, 
it grows to be a large Shrub upward 
of twenty Feet high. | 

Toward the Extremity of the 
Branches, the Flowers come out 
ingly, from the Footſtalk of the 
Leaves: theſe are of a fine ſcarlet 
Colour; but the Petals of the Flow- 
ers being twiſted, they never ex- 


pand, but are ſhut up, and cloſely 
embrace the Column of Stamina, 


which is ſtretched out beyond the 
Petal of the Flower: after the 
Flower 3s paſt, the Pointal changes 
to à roundiſh pulpy Berry of a red 
Colour, incloſing the Seed-veſſel. 
This Plant may be eafily propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings, during 
any of Summer-months, in Pats 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, until 
they have taken Root; which, if 
they are duly watered, will be in 
fix Weeks after planting ; and in 
about a Month after, the Cuttings 


will have made ſufficient Root to be 
tranſplanted ; when they ſhould be - 


each planted into a ſeparate Pot 


611d with light Earth, and placed 


in the Shade until they have taken 
freſh Root.” 1 
The 
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The Plants of this Sort muſt be 
placed in a Stove in the Winter, 


where they may enjoy a temperate. 


Warmth, in which they will thrive, 
and produce Flowers, moſt Part of 
the Winter, and the Spring; and 
ſometimes the Fruit will ripen well 
in England: in the Summer theſe 
ſhould be placed abroad in a warm 


Situation; and although they will 


not grow much while they are 


abroad, yet they will be in better 


Condition for flowering in the Win- 
ter, than when they remain in the 
Stove all the Summer ; becaule they 
are apt to draw, and produce weak 
Shoots; and the Leaves are ſubject 
to exude a ſweet clammy Dew, 
which their whole Surfaces are co- 
vered with; and this draws Num- 
bers of Inſects, which infeſt both 
Leaves and Shoots, and thereby 
ſtints the Growth of the Plants, 
and renders them unſightly: but this 
rarely happens to thoſe Plants which 
are placed in the open Air. 

If this Plant is propagated by 
Seeds, they ſhould be ſown upon a 
good Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are ſtrong enough 
to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plunged again into the, Hot-bed, to 
facilitate their taking freſh Root; 
and then they muſt be treated in the 
| ſame manner, as thoſe which are 
raiſed from the Cuttings. As this 
Plant flowers in the Winter and 
Spring, ſo at thoſe Seaſons it makes a 
good Appearance in the Stove _— 
other tender Plants. 

HIERACIUM, Hawkweed. 

The See are; 

The Stalls are branched and OO 
the Leaves are produced alternately : 
the Cup of the Flower is Hort, firm, 
and expanded : the Flower confi 4 of 


many Leaves, which are placed in an 
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„ 
erbicular Ordey, and of in form of a 
Marigold: the Seeds ave ſlender and 
angular, or furrowed*: to which ma 
be added, The whole F hath a 
milky Suite. a 

The Species are; 

HIkRACIun murorum, folio 
eib fine C. B. P. Golden Hawk- 
weed, with hairy Leaves. 

2: "Hrenaciou Pyrenaicum, folio 
cerinthes, latifolium. Schol. Bot. Py. 
renean Hawkweed, with a broad 
Honeywort-leaf. 

3. Hiexacium folio dentis leonis, 
flore fuave-rabente. C. B. . Ne. 
flowered Hawkweed, with Dande- 


 lion-leaves. 


4. Hieracium [ati fonchi 
vel erigerontis facie. H. L. Downy 
Hawkweed, with the Face of Sow- | 
thiſtle or Groundſel. 

5. HIERACIUu medio-nigrum Bæ- 
ficum majus. Par. Bat. Greater 
Spaniſh Hawkweed, with yellow 
Flowers, having black Bottoms. 
6. Hieractum medio-nigrum Bæ- 
ticum majus, flore ſulphureo. Greater 
Spaniſb Hawkweed, with brimſtone- 
colour d Flowers, having black Bot- 
toms. 

7. Hitracium barkgtum medio- 
nigrum minus. H. L. Leſſer Hawk- 
weed, with yellow F lowers, having 
black Bottoms. 

8. Hiezgaciwum latifolium pile- 
ſum coccineum umbellatum Indicum. 
H. L. Proad-leav'd Indian Hawk- 
weed, with ſcarlet Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

g HIER AcIUM /onghus radicatum, 
Ger. Emac. Long-rooted Hawk- 


weed. 


10. HIERACIUM minus, premorſa 
radice. Park. Hawkweed with 
bitten Roots, or yellow Devil's. bit. 

11. Hiekacium primum latifo- 


lium. Clu/. Broad-leav'd * | 


 Hawkweed.. 


12. Ht- 


HI 

12. HitRAciuM fruticoſum lati- 
folium hirſutum. C. B. Buſhy Hawk- 
weed, with broad rough Leaves. _ 

13. HigeRacliu mM fruticoſum 
latifolium glabrum. Park. Theat. 
Smoother broad-leay'd buſhy Hawk- 
weed. | | 15 


14. HigraciuM fenticoſum an- 
guftifolium majus. C. B. Narrow- 


leav'd buſhy Hawk weed. 

15. HieRacruM pulmonaria di- 
Sum, anguſtifolium. Raii Syn. Nar- 
row-leav'd Hawkweed, commonly 
called Golden Lungwort. 

16. HitraAciuM acrocaulon hir- 
ſutum, folio rotundrore. D. Lawſon. 
Round-leav'd rough Hawkweed, 
with a tall Sta. . 

17. HIER Aciuu Hirſutum, folio 
longiore. D. Lawſon. Slender- 
ſtalk'd rough Hawkweed, with a 


longer Leaf | | 


18. HIERACIUM murorum lacinia- 


tum minus piloſum. C. B. Golden 
Lungwort, with more jagged Leaves. 


19. HierRaciuM murorum, folio 


longiore difjetto, maculis liwvidis oſperſo. 


Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Long cut- 


leav'd Golden Lung-wort, with tpot-- 


ted Leaves. | 
20. HiERACIUM caftore: odore, 
Manſpilienſium. Raitt Sym. Hawk- 
weed of Montpelier, ſmelling like 
Caſtor. ma 

21. Hitracium /utcum glabrum, 
fre minus hir ſuturn. F. B. Smoother 
yellow Hawkweed. 

22 HiENAcluu montanum, ci- 


chorei folio, noſtras. Raii Syn. Suc- 


cory-Jeav'd mountain Hau kweed. 
23. HIER AcIUu maximum, chon- 


arille folio, a fperum. C. B The 


greateſt roug {zccory-leav'd Hawk- 
weed. . 
24. HIERNAC HU echicides, capi- 
tulis carilu. bent digt. C. B. Hawk - 
weed like Vipers Bugloſs, with 
Heads like the Eleſſed I hiſtle, com- 


monly called Ox- tongue. 


HI 


25. Hiexaciun pulmonavrin H. 


Cum latifalium humilins, ramulis er- 
panfis. 44. Phil. N. 417. Dwaif 
branching Hawkweed, with broad 


ves. : 


26. Hixaaciun Sabagdumaltiff- To 


mum, foliis latis brevwous crebrius na- 
ſcentibus. Mor. Hi. Talleſt Sawey 
Hawkweed, with ſhort broad 
Leaves, 

27. HIER Actum fruticofum, ar- 
gufti{/imorincano folio. H. L. Buff 
Hawkweed, with very narrow hoary 
Leaves. TW 


28. Hieraciva Pyrenaicum w. 


tundifolium amplexicaule. If. R. H. 
Round-leav'd Pyrencan Hawkweed, 


Whoſe Leaves embrace the Stalks. - 


23. Hizzacium murorum, foliir 
maculis & lituris atro-rubentibues, 


_ pulchre wariegatis, Vaill. Mem. Acad. 
Scien. Hawkweed whoſe Leaves 


are beautifully marked with dark- 
red Spots. | | 
30. Hitzacrum fruticoſum lati- 
folium, foliis dentatis, glabrum. 
C. B. Broad-leav'd buſhy Hawk- 
weed, with. ſmooth indented Leaves. 
31. Hieracium magnum Dale- 
chumpii, folio minus laciniato. Greater 
Hawkweed of Dalechamp, with leſs 
cat Leaves... 2; TER 
32. HIERAciun magnum Dale- 
champit, folio majus laciniato. Greater 


Hawk weed of Dalechamp; with more 


cut Leaves. - 
The fin, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 

twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, ff. 

teenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eigh- 


teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 


ty-firlt, twenty ſecond, twenty-third, 


twenty-fourth, and twenty-fiftk 


Sorts grow wild in Z:g/and, but 
particularly in the Northern Coun- 
ties ; fo are rarely introduced into. 
Gardens: but whoever hath a mind 
to cultivate them, need only to ſow: 
their Seeds, or tranſplant their Roots' 
into the Garden, where they will 


thrive - 
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thrive faſt enough, in any Soil or 
Situation : they are moſt of them 
abiding Plants. 8 Oy 
I 'Tbeſecond, twenty · ſixth, twenty- 
ſeventh, twenty- eighth, twenty - ninth 
and thirtieth Sorts are alſo abiding 
Plants, which grow upon the Alps 
and Apennines; and are preſerved 
in the Gardens of ſuch Perſons as 
are curious in having a Variety of 
Plants; but as there is little Beauty 
in their Flowers, they are not much 
cultivated in England. e 
The eighth Sort is an abiding 
| Plant, which produces Tufts of 
ſcarlet Flowers, which continue a 
long time in Beauty; and being a 
very. hardy Plant, is frequently ad- 
mitted into Gardens : this is ſome 
times called Grim the Collier, and 
Golden Mouſe-ear. | 
The tbirty-firſt and thirty-ſecond 
Sorts. grow wild in the South of 
France, and in Laly; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 


wa ordinary Winters very well- in the 


open Air. The Seeds of theſe Plants 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a 
Bed of freſh undung'd Earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain, becauſe 
they ſeldom ſucceed when they are 
tranſplanted. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds; and where they are 
too cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, 
leaving them about eight or ten 
Inches aſunder. Some of theſe 
Plants will flower the firſt Year they 
are ſown ; but theſe will not pro- 
duce good Seeds ; but thoſe which 
live over the Winter will flower early 
the following Summer; and, if the 


Seaſon proves favourable, will pro- 
duce good Seeds in Augu/?. Theſe 


Plants ſeldom continue longer than 
two Vears; ſo that Seeds ſhould be 
annually ſown, in order to preſerve 
their Kinds; for as they continue in 
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Flower the greateſt Part of the Sum- 


mer, they merit a Place. in every 


good Garden. | : 
The other Sorts here mentioned 


are annual Plants, which, for the 


Variety of their Flowers, deſerve a 
Place in a Garden; theſe Plants are 


much ſtronger, and produce a greater 


Quantity of Flowers, when they are 
raiſed in Autumn, than thoſe which 
are ſown in the Spring ; and they 
are ſo hardy, as to endure the ſe- 


vereſt Cold of our Climate in the 


open Air, provided they are planted 
or ſown upon a dry Soil; for too 


much Wet is apt to rot them: the 


beſt Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds is 


in Auguſt; and toward the latter End 


of September the Plants will- be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant, which 
ſhould be into the Borders where 
they are to remain for Flowering ; 
theſe will produce their-Flowers in 
May, and their Seeds will be ripe in 
Fuly; which, if Tuffered to ſhed 


upon the Ground, will grow, and 


ſave the Trouble of ſowing them. 
 HIPPOCASTANUM, Horlſe- 
cheſtnut. 3 

The Characters are; 

It hath digitated or fingered 
Leaves; the Flowers, which conjift 
of five Leaves, are of an anomalous 
Figure, opening, as it were, with 


tuo Lips: there are Male, Female, 


and Hermaphrodite Flowers upon the 
ſame Spike, which, when fully blown, 
make a ſpecious Shew, being always 
produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches: the Hermaphrodite Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by Nuts, which grqw 
in greez prickly Huſts. 
The Species are; 
1. HI rOCASTAN uu vulgare. 
Tourn. Common Horſe-cheſtnut. 
2. HiepocasTanum vulgare, 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. The yel- 


low-blotch'd Horſe-chettnut. 


3. Hips 


HI 
3. Hirrocasraxun vulgare, 
gHliis ex allo variegatis. The white- 
blotch'd Horſe cheſtnunt. 
have here enumerated the two 


firiped-leav'd Kinds, which have 


been byAccident obtained; but.theſe 
are only occaſioned by a Weakneſs 
in the Trees; for when either of 
theſe are budded or grafted upon 
Stocks of the plain-leav'd Kind, if 
they take kindly, and ſhoot freely, 
they will become plain : indeed, the 
Stripes in the Leaves of the Tree 
have more the Appearance of a Diſ- 
temper, than in any other Sort of 
Tree; ſo it is not worthy of being 
propagated. 


In the Horſe-cheſtaut hae fron 


to be two or three Varieties differing 
in the Breadth of their Leaves, and 
the Colour of their Flowers, one of 
which hath its Flowers remarkably 
ſpotted with Red and Yellow, ſo as 
ro be ſeen at a great Diſtance, and 
is ſomewhat later in flowering. 
Theſe Trees were greatly in 

Faſhion ſome Years ago ; when the 
Avenues to Houſes, and other ſhady 
Walks, were commonly planted with 
them: but there are few Sorts of 
Trees more unfit for this Purpoſe ; 
becauſe their regular pyramidal 
Growth is obſtructed, when they 
ſand near each other; ſo that the 
Branches will interfere on each fide 
in the Lines; by which they will 
be prevented flowering : and as theſe 
Leaves begin to decay by the End 
of Jah, they make a very bad Ap- 
pearance after that time; and b 
their Leaves falling, they occaſion a 
Litter for near three Months: upon 
taeſe Accounts, this Tree has been 
| cls efteemed of late Years. 

But although it is not ſo proper 
lor planting of Avenues, as man 
other Trees, yet it ſhould not be 
wholly excluded from Gardens; 
where, if tiey are properly diſpoſed, 
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they have a very good Effef, eſpe⸗ 3 


cially during their Continuance in 
Flower. Theſe ſhould always be 
planted fingly at a Diſtance from 
each other, or from any other Trees; 
for when they have full room to ex- 
tend their Branches, they will form 
a natural Parabola or Cone, ſpread- 
ing twelve Feet or more on every 
Side; and this, in the Compaſs of 
a few Years: and when they ſtand 
thus detach'd, every Shoot will pro- 
duce a Spike of Flowers; ſo that 
the whole Tree will be covered with 


Flowers, and make a goodly Shew. 


This Tree is propagated by plant- 
ing the Nuts early in the Spring, 
after the manner as was directed for 


the common Cheſtnut, to which I 


refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti- 
tion : the Autumn following the 
Plants may be tranſplanted into a 
Nurſery, in Rows at three Feet 
Diſtance, and eighteen Inches aſun- 
der in the Rows, where. they may 
continue three Years ; after which 
time they may be tranſplanted, 
where they are to remain: the beſt 
Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees 
is in Autumn, or during any of the 
Winter-months, when other deci- 


duous Trees are removed ; for this 


Tree puts out early in the Spring. 
In tranſplanting of theſe Trees, 
we ſhould never ſhorten any of their 


Branches; but only cut of iatirely 


all ſuch, as are ill placed, or grow 
irregular; for theſe Trees have ale 
waysa large turgid Bud placed at the 
Extremity of their Branches, in 
which 1s incloſed the Shoot for the 
ſucceeding Spring; which Bud is of 
great Service in attracting the Nou- 
riſnment, and promoting the future 
Growth of the Tree; and it is often 
obſervable, where their Branches are 
ſhortened, that there is produced a 
glutinous Subſtance, almoſt of the 


Conſiſtence of Turpeutine, which 
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often occaſions the Decay of tkoſe 
| particular Branches, and ſometimes 
of the whole 1ree | 


Theſe Trees have ſomething 
very ſingular in their Growth, f. e. 
that their whole Year's Shoot is com- 


| monly performed in three Weeks 


time; after which it does no more 
than increaſe in Bulk, and become 
more firm and ſubſtantial ; and all 


"the latter Part of the Summer is oc- 
cupied in forming and ſtrengthening 


the Buds for the next Vear's Shoots. 


There is a great Regularity in the 


natural Growth of theſe Trees; 


their Under- branches being always 


greatly extended; and the ſucceed- 


ing ones, decreaſing eraduall; y to the 
Top, form a natural obtuſe Pyra- 


mid; which Regularity 15 by many, 
People greatly diſliked, as appear- 
ing too much like thoſe artificial Py- 


Tamids, which were formerly ſo 
much eſteemed ard cultivated on 


ever green Trees; but are now very 


juſtly deſpiſed by all curious Per- 
ſons : tho it mult be allowed, where 
theſe Trees are right!y diſpoſed in 
forming of Clumps, Oc. their coni- 
cal Figure has a very good Effect, by 
rendering ſuch Plantations very 
agreeable to the Eye at ſome Di- 
ſtance, eſpecialy when the under 
Parts of the Trees are 11d from 
Sight by other Trees, which ſur- 
round them. 

Theſe Trees were originally 


brought from Conftantineple into 


Europe. The Laurel and the Horſe- 


_ Cheſtnut were mace Denizens of 


Engl. nd, at the lame time, which 
was abut the Year ro. bot altho? 


they are Natives of ſo warm a Coun- 


try; yet they are now ſo inur'd to 


the Cold, as to Gety the ſevereſt of 


our Winters, and grow to be very 
large Trees, and produce great Quan- 
tities ef Nuts annually ; from v hich 


they may be multiplied at Pleaſure, 
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The Fruit of this Tree 3 is very bitter, 


and of no Uſe amongſt us at preſent; 
but in Turky they give them to Horſes, 
in their Provender, that are troubled 
with Coughs, or ſhort-winded, in 
both which Hiſtempers they are ſup- 
poſed to be very good. 5 

HIPPOLAPA , Vide La- 
pathum. 

H [PPOSELINUM. 2 Smyr- 
nium. 

HIRUNDINARIA. Vide Af- 
clepias. 

HOLLOW- ROOT. E ide Fu- 


maria. 


HOLLY: -HOCKS. ide Malva 
roſea | 

HOLLY. Vide Aquifolium. 

HONEYSUCKLE. Vide Capri- 
fol:um. 

HOPS. Vide Lupulus. 

HORDEUM, Barley. 

The Carat ters are; 

It hath a thick Spike : the Calyx, 
Huſt, Amun, and Flower, are like thoſe 
of Wheat or Rye; but the Awons are 
rough : the Seed is ſauelling in the 
Midale, and, for the moſt part, ends 
in a fu þ Point, to which the Huſks 
are cloſely united. 

The Speczes are; 

1. Hoa DbEUMichum. Ger. Com- 
mon long-ear'd Barley. | 

2 HORDEUM polyſtichum, vel hy- 
bernum. Park. Winter or ſquare 
Barley, or Bear Barley ; by - ſome 
called Big. 

3. Hon DRU diffichum, Arch bre- 
viore & latiori, granis confertts, 

Raii. Sprat Barley, or Battledore Bar- 
ley. 

Theſe are the Sorts of Barley 
which are moſt commonly cultivated 
near London; but, beſides theſe three, 
there are two other Sorts, which are 
cultivated in England ; which are 
the Rath ripe, and Naked Barley: 
this laſt is ſometimes called French 
Barley : this | ASE tolerable good 
Bread, 


— 


0 
Bread, very good Malt, and yields 
u large Increaſe. Fs 

All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown 
in the Spring of the Year, in a dry 
Time; in ſome very dry light Land, 

the Barley is ſown early in March; 
but, in ſtrong clayey Soils, it is not 
ſown till Aoril, and ſometimes not 
until the Beginning of May ; but 
when it is ſown ſo late, if the Sea- 
ſon doth not prove very favourable, 
it is very late in Autumn before it is 
fit to mow, unleſs it be the rath-ripe 
Sort, which is often ripe in nine 
Weeks from the time of ſowing. 

The ſquare Barley or Big is chiefly 
cultivated in the North of England, 
and in Scotland, and is hardier than 
the other Sorts; but this is ſeldom 
ſown in the South of England, tho” 
it might be cultivated to good Pur- 
poſe on ſome ſtrong cold clayey 
Lands, where the other Kinds do 
not thrive ſo well. 


Land where Wheat grew the former 
Year ; but when this is practiſed, the 
| Ground ſhould be plowed the Be- 


laying it in ſmall Ridges, that the 
Froit may mellow 1t the better ; and 
| this will improve the Land greatly: 
then in March the Ground is plowed 
- again, and laid even where it is not 
e very wet; but in ſtrong wet Lands 
the Ground ſhould be laid round, 
and the Furrows made deep to re- 
ceive the Wet. When this is finiſh- 
ed, the Seed ſhould be ſown with a 
broad Caſt at two Sowings : the firſt 
being harrowed in once, the ſecond 
mould be harrowed until the Seed is 
buried: the common Allowance of 
| deed is four Buſhels to an Acre. 
It is a very common Fault with 
| Farmers to ſow too much Grain of 
all Sorts on their Land; not conſi- 
dering, that if the Roots of Corn 
land very cloſe together, there will 


} 


Some People ſow Barley upon 


ginning of October in a dry time, 


not be room for them to put out 
many Stems ; ſo that frequently there 
1s not more than two or three Stalks 
to a Root; whereas, if the Rogts were 
farther diſtant, there might be ten or 
twelve, and, on good FR many 
more. I have counted upward' of 
ſeventy Stalks of Barley from one 
Root,* which was tranſplanted in a 
Garden, where the Ground was 


light, but not rich: and I am ſatiſ- 


fied by ſeveral Experiments, that 
where Barley is ſown early upon 
light Ground, it ſhould not be too 
thick ; for if it 1s rolled two or three 


times before it ſtalks, the Roots, by 


being preſſed, will ſhoot out a great- 
er Number of Stalks ; and it will not 
be ſo liable to lodge with Wet, as 
the Barley which is ſown thick ; ſo 
muſt conſequently be drawn up much 
taller, and have weaker Stalks. 

When the Barley is ſown, the 
Ground ſhould be rolled after the 
firſt Shower of Rain, to break the 
Clods, and lay the Earth ſmooth ; 
which will render it better to mow, 
and alſo cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer 
to the Roots of the Corn, which will 
be of great Service to it in dry Wea- 
ther. | 

Where Barley 1s ſown upon new 
broken-up Land, the uſual Method 
is, to plow up the Land in March, 
and let it lie fallow until June; at 
which time it is plowed again, and 
ſown with Turneps, which are eaten 
by Sheep in Winter, by whoſe Dung 
the Land is greatly improved ; and 
then in March following the Ground 
is plowed again, and ſawn with 
Barley, as befare. | 

There are many People who ſow 
Clover with their Barley ; and ſome 


have ſown the Lucern with Barley; 


but neither of theſe Methods is to 
be commended ; for where there is 
a good Crop of Barley, the Clover or 
Lucern muſt be ſo weak as not to 
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7 Sag ; ing of one Leaf, *whoſe upper Lis 16 
Way is to 10W the barley alone with- ſhort and creſted; but the under one ig 
out any other Crop among it, and givided into three Parts: the middle 
then the Land will be at Liber ty tor Diwvifzon ts hollow'd like a Spoons out 
any other Crop, when the Barley 15 of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
taken off the Gr ound: but this Pr a- fixed like a Nail to the hinder Part of 
Etice of iowing Clover, Ry e-grals, the Flower, and attended with four 
and other Grais-leeds, wich Corn, Eybryges, avbich afterward turn to 
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for ſtanding z ſo that the hetter 


has been ſo long and univerſally 
eſtablined among Farmers, that 
there is little Hope of prevailing 
with thoſe People to alter a Cuſtom 
which tas been handed down to 
them from their Predcceſſors; al- 
tho? there ſhould be many Examples 
produced, to ſhew the Abſurcdity of 
this Fractice. 
The time for cutting of Barley is, 
when the red Colour of the Ears is 
off, and the Straw turns yellow, and 
the Ears begin to hang down: in the 
North of England they always reap 
their } arley, and make it up in 
Sheavez,as is praCtiied here for Wheat; 
by which Method taey do not loſe 


near ſo much Corn; and it is alſo 


more handy to ſtack ; but this Me- 
thod cannot ſo well, be practiſed 
where there are many Weeds amongit 
the Corn; which is too frequently 
the Cale in the rich Lands near Lon- 
don, eſpecially in moiſt Seaſons; 
therefore when this is the Caſe, the 
Barley muſt lie on the Swarth till all 
the Weeds are dead: but as it is apt 
to ſprout in wet Weather, it muſt be 
Maken up, and turned every fair Day 
after Rain to prevent it. When it 
is carried, it ſhould be thoroughly 
dry; otherwiſe, if it be ſtack'd wet, 
it will turn muſty; or, if too green, 
ĩt is ſubjeQ to burn in the Mow. The 
common Produce of Barley is to 
and an half, or three Quarters ce an 
Acre; but 1 have {ometimes known 
four Quarters on an Acre. Jp 
HORMENUM, Clary. 
The Characters are; 
£ $89 g labiatæa Flower, couſift- 


fo many roundiſ Seeds, inclojed in the 
Cup of the Flawwer. 
The Speczes are; 

1. Hoxminum flveftre, lawens 
dulæ fore. C. B. P. Common Engliſh 
wild Clary, or Oculus Chriſti 55 

2. HoRMINUM-comd' purpurea vie 
lacea. J. B. Clary with a purple 
violet Top. 5 5s The 

3. Hokmixum Here latiſoliu 
wverticillatum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
wild Clary, with whorled Spikes. 

4. Horxminum pratenſe, flore mi- 
nimo. Schol. Bot. Meadow Clary, 
with a very ſmall Flower. 5 

5. HoRMINUM coma rubra. J. B. 
Clary with red Tops. 


6. Hokminum naps folio. Moriſ. |; 
H. Ble/. Turnep-leav'd Clary. 5 
7. Hormixnum Orzentale, betonice 2 
folio acutiſſimo, flore cœruleo. Tourn, 1 
Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp- t 
pointed Betony-leaf, and a blue t 
Flower. 8 | C 
8. HoRuIN Uu Orientale, betonice p 
folio acuti ſimo, Hore albo. Tourn. Cor. * 
Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp- pointed it 
Betony-leaf, and a white Flower. ta 
9. Horminum Oxientale latifci- 8 
um g lub inoſum, flore partim albo, par- fu 
tim furpuraſcente. Journ. Cor. Bakr a 
ern Clary, with broad glutinous Oc 
Leaves, and a Flower partly white, ſec 
and partly purpliſh. _ let. 
10. Hog un,GUM̃ Orientale latiſi. aft 
iu glutiuoſum, Hare allo. Tours. not 
Car. Eaſtern Clary, with broad gu- - Cul 
tinous Leaves, and a white Flows, Ra 
11. Ho RN Orientale, dr * 
mie folio angaſtiore & incl. Ros 


Tarn. Cor. Fallera Clary, with 2 
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narrow Betony - leaf, without 
Smell. 8 , 
iz. HoRMIN uu Orientale; lamit 
folio. Tourn. Gor. Eaſtern Clary, 
with a Dead-nettle-leaf. . 
13. HoxMinuM Oriertale, foliis 
ſclareæ, fore albo parvo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Clary, with the Leaves of 
Sclares. and a ſmall white Flower. 
14. HoxminuM Orientale, foliis 
eugofis & werrucofis anguſits, flore 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with 
rough narrow warted Leaves, and a 
white Flower. | | 
15. Hog uix UM verbenæ laciniis, 
anguſtifolium. Triumph. Clary with a 
narrow jagg'd Vervain-leaf. | 
16. HoRUIN UM Orientale annu- 
#m; ſativo femile, coma carens, flore 
wiolaceo. Tourn, Cor. Annual Eaftern 
Clary, Ike the Garden-clary, want- 
ing Tops, and a violet-colour'd 
Flower. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found 


wild upon dry Banks, in divers Parts 
of England; and is ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens: the Seeds of this Kind 
are by ſome People greatly eſteemed 
for clearing the Eyes of any thing 
that may have gotten into them; 
which is effected by the glutinous 
Quality of the Seed, which, when 


put into the Eye, and moved about; 


will faſten any thing thereto which 
it meets with, and thereby it is 
taken out. 4, | 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are beau- 
ful annual Plants, and deſerve to have 
a Place in a good Garden, for the 
Oddneſs of their Spikes, which in the 
ſecond Sort, have fine purple - vio⸗ 


let-colour'd Tops; and thoſe of the 


:t1 are red: but the third Sort is 
not very beautiful, and is chiefly 
c utivated n Botanic Gardens, with 
many other Varieties of leſs Note. 

The ſcurth and ſisth Soris are 
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2 Natives of Exgland; but grow 
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in France and Italy; from whence 


their Seeds have been brought, 
and the Plants are preſerved in 


Botanic Gardens, for Variety: but 
they are Plants of no great Beau- 
ty; ſo are rarely cultivated in other 
Gardens. 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth; 
eleventh; twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and ſixteenth Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort; in the 
Levant ; from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pars, 
where they were cultivated, and have 
been ſince diſtributed to many curi- 
ous Botanic Gardens. Theſe are all 
of them very hardy Plants, Which 


will live in the open Air in England, 


and are all of them abiding Plants, 
except the laſt; which is an Annual; 
ſo that the Seeds of this Kind muft 
be ſown every Spring; in the Plaec 
where they are to remain. | 

Theſe may all be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in the Spring in 
an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
either tranſplanted out ts the Di- 
ſtance of a Foot ſquare, or hoed out 
to the ſame Diſtance; obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all that is needful to be regarded 
in their Culture. 

The firſt and third Sorts are abide- 
ing Plants, their Roots continuin 
ſeveral Years; but the ſecond 2 
fifth Sorts will decay ſoon after the 
Seeds are perſected. If the Seeds of 
theſe Kinds are permitted to ſhed up- 
on the Ground when they are ripe, 
the Plants will come up in Autumn; 
abide the Winter, and flower early 
the ſucceeding Summer; and their 
Flowers will be much larger than 
thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring. For Gatden- clary, ſee 

clarea. | 
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ä HORSE-DUNG is of great Uſe 
to make Hot - beds for the raiſing all 
Sorts of early Garden- crops, as Cu- 


cumbers, Melons, Aſparagus, Sal- 


lading, &c. for which Purpoſe no 
other Sort of Dung will do ſo well, 
this fermenting the ſtrongeſt ; and, 
if mix'd with long Litter, and Sea- 
coal Aſhes, in a due Proportion, will 


continue its Heat much longer than 
any other Sort of Dung whatſoever ; 


and afterward, when rotted, be- 
comes an excellent Manure for moſt 


* Sorts of Lands, more eſpecially for 


ſach as are of a cold Nature ; and 
for ſtiff clayey Lands, when mixed 
with Sea-coal Aſhes, and the Cleanſ- 
ings of London Streets, it will cauſe 
the Parts to ſeparate much ſooner 
than any other Compoſt will do; ſo 


that where it can be obtained in 


Plenty, I would always recommend 


the Uſe of it for ſuch Lands. 


HOT-BEDS are of general Uſe 
in theſe Northern Parts of Europe, 
without which we could not enjoy 


0 many of the Products of warmer 


Climates as we do now ; nor could 
we have the Tables furniſhed with 
the ſeveral Products of the Garden, 
during the Winter and Spring- 
months, as they are at preſent in moſt 
Parts of England, better than in any 
other Country in Europe; for altho' 


we cannot boaſt of the Clemency of 
our Climate, yet England is better 


furniſhed with all Sorts of efculent 
Plants for the Table, much earlier in 
the Seaſon, and in greater Quanti- 
ties, than any of our Neighbours ; 
which 1s owing to our Skill in Hot- 


1 

The ordinary Hot. beds which are 
commonly us'd in the Kitchen-gar- 
dens, are made with new Horſe- 
dung, in the following manner: 


iſt, Provide a Quantity of new 


; 


\ 
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Dung from the Stable (in whick 
there ſhould be Part of the Litter or 
Straw which is commonly uſed in 


the Stable), in proportion to the 


Length of the Bed intended ; which, 
if early In the Year, ſhould not be 
leſs than one good Load fot each 
Light; this Duhg ſhould be thrown 
up in an Heap, mixin 
few Sea-coal Aſhes, which will be of 
Service to continue the Heat of the 
Dung; it ſhould remain fix or ſeven 


Days in this Heap; then it ſhould 


be turned oyer, and the Parts well 
mixed together, 'and caft into an 
Heap again, where it may continue 
five or fix Days longer ; by which 
time it will have acquir'd. a due 
Heat : then in ſome well-ſheltered 
Part of the Garden you muſt dig out 
a Trench in Length and Width, 
proportionably to the Frames you 
intend it for; and, if the Ground 
be dry, about a Foot, or a Foot and 


an half deep; but if wet, not above. 


fix Inches ; then wheel the Dung in- 
to the Opening, obſerving to ſtir 
every Part of it with a Fork, and lay 
it exactly even and ſmooth thro! 
every Part of the Bed; as alſo to 
lay the Bottom-part of the Heap 
(which is commonly free from Lit- 
ter) upon the Surface of the Bed ; 
this will prevent the Steam from riſe- 
ing ſo plentifully as it would other: 
wiſe do: and if it be deſigned for a 
Bed to plant out Cucumbers to re- 
maia for good, you muſt make an 
Hole in the Middle of each Light 
about ten Inches over, and fix deep, 
which ſhould be fill'd with good freſli 
Earth, thrufting a Stick into theMid- 
dle,to ſhew the Place where the Hole 
is intended; then cover the Bed all 
over with the Earth which was taken 


out of the Trench about four Inches: 


thick, and cover it with the Frame, 
letting it remain until the Earth be 
warm, which commonly happens in 
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three or four Days after the Bed is 
made; then you may place the Plants 


therein, as is directed for each Kind 


under their proper Heads. 


But if your Hot. bed be deſigned 
for other Plants, there need be no 


Holes made in the Dung; but after 


having ſmoothed the Surface with a 


Spade, you ſhould cover the Dung 


about three or four Inches thick 
with good Earth, putting on the 
Frames and Glaſſes as before. 

In the making of theſe Hot-beds, 
it muſt be carefully obſerved to ſettle 


the Dung cloſe with a Fork; and if 
it be pretty full of long Litter, it 
ſhould be equally trod down cloſe in 
every Part, otherwiſe it will be ſub- 


ject to heat too violently ; and con- 
ſequently the Heat will be much 


ſooner ſpent, which is one of the 
greateſt Dangers this Bed may be li- 
able to. During the firſt Week or 


ten Days after the Bed is made, you 


ſhould cover the Glaſſes but ſlightly - 


in the Night, and in the. Day-ume 


carefully raiſe them to let out the 


Steam, which 1s ſubje& to riſe very 
copiouſly while the Dung is freſh : 
but as the Heat abates, io the Co- 


vering ſhould be increafed ; other- 


wiſe the Piants in the Beds will be 


tinted in their Growth, if not intire- 


ly deſtroyed. In order to remedy 
this Evil, if the Bed be very cold, 
you muſt put a pretty good Quantity 
of new hot Dung round the Sides of 


tit, which will add a freſh Heat there- 


to, and cauſe it to continue a con- 
iderable time after; and as the 
Spring advances, the Sun will ſup- 
ply the Loſs of the Dung's Heat; 
but then it will be adviſeable to lay 


ſome Mowings of Graſs round the 


Sides of the Bed, eſpecially if the 
nuts ſhould prove cold, as it of- 


4 


ten happens in May, which is many 
times, even at that Seaſon, very hurt- 
ful to tender Plants on Hot. beds. 


"=o = 
But altho' the Hot-bed I have dez 


ſcribed is what the Kitchen-garden- 


ers commonly uſe; yet thoſe made 


with Tanners Bark are much more 


preferable, eſpecially for all tender 


Exotic Plants or Fruits which re- 


quire an even Degree of Warmth to: 


| be continued for ſeveral Months; 


which is what cannot be ſo well 
effected by Horſe-dung. The Mans 


ner of making theſe Beds is as fol- 
lows: ö 1 


You muſt dig à Trench in the 
Earth about three Feet deep, if the 
Ground be dry ; but if wet, it muſt 
not be above a Foot deep at moſt; 
and mult be raiſed two Feet above- 
ground, The Length muſt be pro- 


portion'd to the Franies intended to 


cover it; but that ſhould never be 
leſs than eleven or twelve Feet, and 
the Width not leſs than fix, which is 
but a ſufficient Body to continue the 
Heat. This Trench ſhould be brick- 
ed up round the Sides to the above- 
mentioned Height of three Feet, ahd 
ſhould be fill'd in the Spring with 
freſh Tanners Bark (r. e. ſuch as 
the Tanners have lately drawn out 
of their Vats, after they have us'd it 
for tanning Leather) which ſhould be 
laid in a round Heap for three or four 
Days before it is put into the Trench, 
that the Moiſture may the better 
drain out of it, which, if detzin'd in 
too great a Quantity, will prevent 
its Fermentation; then put it into 
the Trench, and gently beat it down 
equally with a Dung-fork : but it 
mutt not be trodden, which would 
alſo prevent its heating, by ſettling 
it too cloſe : then you muſt put on 
the Frame over the Bed; coveri ig ie 
with the Glaſſes; and in abo it ten 

Days, or a fortnight; it will begin to 
heat ; at which time you may plunze 


your Pots of Planis or Seeds n » it; 


obſervi g not to tread dow the 


Abd 


Bark in doing of it. 
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A Bed thus prepared (if the Bark 
be new, and not ground too ſmall) 
will continue in a good Temper of 
Warmth for two or three Months; 
and when you find the Heat decline, 
if you ſtir up the Bark again pretty 


deep, and mix a Load or two of freſh 
Bark amongſt the old, it will cauſe 


it to heat again, and preſerve its 
. Warmth two or three Months long- 
er: there are many People who lay 
ſome hot Horſe-dung in the Bottom 
of the Trench, under the Bark, to cauſe 


it to heat: but this is what I would 


never practiſe, unleſs I wanted the 
Bed ſooner than the Bark would heat 
_ . of itſelf; and then I would put but a 
mall Quantity of Dung at Bottom; 
for that is ſubject to make it heat too 
violently, and will occafion its loſe- 
Ing the Heat ſooner than ordinary; 


and there will never be any Danger 


of the Bark's heating, if it be new, 
and not put into the Trench too wet, 
tho it may ſometimes be a Fortnight 


or more before it acquires a ſufficient 
_ Warmth ; but then the Heat will be 


more equal and laſting. 
'The Frames which cover theſe 


Beds ſhould be propertion'd to the 


ſeveral Plants they are deſign'd to 


_ _ Eontain : for Example, If they are to 


_ Eover the Anana or Pine- apple, the 


Back-part of the Frame ſhould be 
three Feet high, and the Lower- 
part fifteen Inches, which will be a 


Fufficient Declivity to carry off the 


Wet; and the Back-fide will be high 
enough to contain the Plants that are 
in Fruit, and the Lower-fide will be 


_ ſufficient for the ſhorteſt Plants; ſo 
that, by placing them regularly ac- 


Eording to their Height, they will 
not only have an equal Diſtance from 


the Glaſſes, but alſo appear much 


 handſgmer to the Sight. And altho' 


many People make their Frames 
deeper than what I have allotted, 


yet Ia fully perſuaded, that where 
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there is but Height enough to cows 
tain the Plants, without bruiſing 
their Leaves, it is much better than 
to allow a larger Space; for. the 
deeper the Frame is made, the leſs 
will be the Heat of the Air inclos'd 
therein, there being no artificial 
Warmth but what the Bark affords, 


which will not heat a large Space of 


Air: and as the Pine- apple re- 
quires to be conſtantly kept very 
warm, in order to ripen the Fruit 
wells ſo it will be found, upon 
Trial, that the Depth I have allow'd 
will anſwer*hat Purpoſe better than 
a greater. h 

But if the Bed be intended for 
taller Plants, then the Frame muft 
be made in Depth proportionable 
thereto : tho” if it be for ſowing of 
Seeds, the Frame need not be above 
fourteen Inches high at the Back, and 
ſeven Inches deep in the Front, by 


which means the Heat will be much 


greater; and this s commonly the 
Proportion allow d tothe Frames com- 


monly made uſe of in the Kitchen- 


gardens. As to their Length, that 
1s generally according to the Fancy 
of the Owner; but they uſually 


contain three Lights each, which is 


in the Whole about eleven Feet in 
Length; tho* ſometimes they are 
made to contam four Lights; but 
this is too great a Length: the Frames 
thus made are not ſo convenient to 
remove, as when they are ſnorter, and 
are more ſubject to decay at their 
Corners. Some indeed have them 
to contain but two Lights, which is 


very handy for raiſing Cucumber 


and Melon Plants while young; but 
this 15 too ſhort for a Bark - bed, as no! 
allowing room for a proper Quan- 
tity of Bark to continue a Warmth 
for any conſiderable time, as was be- 
fore mentioned; but ſor the other 
Puxpoſes one or two ſuch Frames ars 
very convenient, 
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. 
As to thoſe Frames which are 
made very deep, it is much better 


to have them contrived to take aſun- 
der at the four Corners; ſo that 


they may be removed with Eaſe; 


otherwiſe it will be very difficult to 
take the Frame off, when there is 
Occafiqn to put in new Bark, or take 
out the old. The Manner of make- 
ing theſe Frames is generally known, 
or may be much better conceiv'd by 
ſeeing them than can be expreſs'd in 
Writing: therefore I ſhall forbear 
ſaying any thing more on this Head. 
| HOTTONIA, Water. violet. 
The Charaters are; 


tt hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower confoft- 


ing of one Leaf, which is divided in- 
to five Parts almsft to the Bottom : in 
the Centre of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
cylindrical Fruit, in which are con- 
tained ſeveral ſpherical Seeds. 

We have but one Kind of this 
Plant; wi. ©. - 

HoTToN1 a. Boerb. Ind. alt. Wa- 
ter-violet. 2 
This Plant is very common in 
deep ſtanding Waters and Ditches, 
in ſeveral Parts of England. The 
Leaves of this Plant appear on the 
Surface of the Water the Beginning 
of April, and in May the Flowers 
ariſe on pretty long naked Stalks, 
growing in a Spike. Theſe Flowers 
are of a fine Roſe- colour, which, 
together with their fine-cut Leaves, 
make a beautiful Appearance on the 
Water. | | 

It may be propagated in deep 
ſtanding Waters, by procuring, its 
Seeds, when they are ripe, from the 
Places of their natural Growth; 
which ſhould be immediatly dropp'd 
into the Water, where they are de- 

iigned to grow; and the Spring fol- 
lowing they will appear; and if they 

are not diſturbed, they will ſoon pro- 
Pagete themſelves in great Plenty. 


if ſuffered to remain on till 


HURA, The Sand- box tree. 
The Characters are; 3 
tt hath Malt and Female Flowers © 
on the fame Plant: the Male Flowers 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which is fannel h 
ped, having a leng incurvedTuabe; bet is 
ſpread open at the Brim, where it us 
lightly cut into twwelwe Parts: in the 
Bottom of the Tube are plared ſeveral 
ſport Stamina, which are collefted 
together : the Female Flowers have - 
the ſame Figare with the Male, Blas 
Bave no Stamina; the Centre of the 


| Flower being occupied by the Hort 


round compreſſed Pointal, which aſter- 
award becomes a round Fruit compreſſed 
at both Ends, having twelve deep 
Farrows, and as many different Celts, 


each containing dne round compreſſed 


Seed : the Fruit, when ripe, burfls 
open with great Elaſticity, and caſts 
the Seeds abroad. 0 

We know but one Sort of this 
Plant; vix. 0 
Hug Americana, abutili Indici 
Folio. H. Amſt. American Hura, with 
a Leaf like the Indian Abutilon. 
This is, ſometimes called Jamaica 
Walnuts, and the Sand-box- tree 
and by others VWarnelia and Hawelia. 

This Shrab is a Native of the 
Spaniſh Wift-Indies, from whence the 
Seeds have been brought into ſeveral 


of the BHritiſb Iſlands in the Ve- 


Indies; where the Inhabitants culti- 
vate, theſe Plants in their Gardens, by 
way of Curioſity. It riſes to the 


Height of fduxteen or ſixteen Feet, 


and divides toward the Top inta 
ſeveral Branches, which are adorned 
with large Leaves indented on their 
Edges, and terminating in a Point. 
Theſe Leaves, as alſo the younger 
Branches, are of a deep - green Colour, 
and are full of a milky Juice, which 
iſſues out on their being broken or 
bruiſed. This Juice is extremely 
corroſive. The Fruit of this Plant, 
they arg 

tully 
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fully ripe, burſt in the Heat 6f the 


Day with a violent Exploſion, make- 
'Ing a Noiſe like the firing of a 
Piffol ; which occaſioned its being, 
by former Writers, called Arbor cre- 
 pitans'; i. e. the farting Tree; and 
hereby the Seeds are thrown about 
to à conſiderable Diſtance. Theſe. 
Seeds, when green, vomit and purge, 
and are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat 
akin to the Nax Vomica. 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
from Carthagena, in New Sparn, by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun; and 
fince, there have been many of the 
Seeds ſent into England from Bar- 
badges, where there are great Num- 
bers of the Plants cultivated in the 
Gardens of the Curious. | 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
"ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 


and plunged into an Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark. If the Seeds are 
freſh, the Plants will appear in about 
five Weeks after the Seeds are ſown ; 
and when the Plants are about four 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate {mall 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed of 
Tanners Eark ; and muſt be after- 
ward treated in the ſame manner as 
is directed for other tender Exotic 
Plants, till the Autumn, at which 
time they muſt be removed into the 
Bark ſtove, and plunged in the warm- 
eſt Part thereof: during the Winter- 


ſeaſon they muſt have frequent Wa-, 


tering ; but it muſt not then be given 
in too great Quantities: they muſt 
alſo be kept very warm, otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country. 
In Summer they muſt have a large 
| Share of freſh Air in warm Weather; 
but they muſt not be removed into 
the open Air; for they are too ten- 
der to live abroad in the warmeſt 


Part of the Year in this Country. 


Inhabitants of the 


This Plant is now pretty eommou 
in the Eng/ifs Gardens, where there 
are Collections of tender Plants pre- ö 
ſerved; ſome of which are grown 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet; and many of them have pro- 
duced Flowers; but there has not 


been any of their Fruit produced as 
yet in England. 


As theſe Plants have ample Lewes. | 


which are of a beautiful green Co- 


lour, they afford an agreeable Vari- 
ety among other tender Exotic Plants 
in the Stove; for where they are 
kept warm, and duly refreſhed with 
Water, they retain their Leaves all 
the Year in Verdure. 

The Fruit of this — 91 is, by the 
Weþ- Indies, cat 
open on the Side where the Foot- 
ſtalk grew, and the Seeds carefully 
taken out; after which, the Shells 
are uſed as Standiſhes to contain Sand 
for Writing; Whieh gave Riſe to the 
Name of Sand box. When theſe 
Fruit are brought intire into England, 
it is very difficult to preſerve then; 
for when the Heat of the Summer 
comes on, they uſually burſt with 
an Exploſion, and ſcatter their Seeds 
about. 

HYACINTHUS, Hyacinth, or 
Jacinth. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a bulbous Root : the Leames 
are long and narri<v: the Stalk is 
upright and naked, the Flowers grow: 
ing on the upper Part in a Panicle: 
the Flowers confift each of one Leaf, 
are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into fix 
Diviſions at the Brim, which are re- 
Jiexed : the Ovary becomes à round- 
i/h Fruit with three Angles, which is 
divided into three Cells, that are Filled 
with roundiſh Seeds. 

"5 Species are; | 

. Hyacixravs PUP ER, * 
„ Ger. Blue Eng liſb Hair- bells. 
2. H ya* 


2 _ 
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2. Hyacinruvs Anglicus, fore 


allo. Ger. White Engli/þ Hair-bells. 


3. HyacinThus Anglicus, fore 
incarnato. Fleſh-colour'd Engliſb 
Hair- bells. | 

4. HyacinTuvs Orientalis bru- 
malis præcocilſimus, flore albo. Boerh. 
Jud. The earlieſt white Oriental 
Hyacinth, commonly called Fanua- 

rius | | | | 
5. HYacinTaus Orientalis bru- 
malis, fore pallide cœruleo. Boerb. 
Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a pale- 
blue Flower, commonly call'd Tne 
Imperial. e 

6. HyAc Nr Hs Orientalis albus 
primus. C. B. Common Oriental Ja- 
cinth, with a white Flower. 

7. HyacinTHus Orientalis ma- 
jor præcox, dictus Zimbul Indi. Park, 
Par. The great Oriental Jacinth, 
commonly called Zimbul Indi. 

8. HYacinTHus Orientalis maxi- 
mus, 'flore amine cœruleo, polyanthus. 


H. R. P. The greateſt Eaſtern Ja- 


cinth, with many Flowers of a fine 
blue Colour. | 


9. HyracinThus Orientalis, fore 


pleno cœtuleo, vel purpuro-wiolaceo. 
Park. Par. The doaàble blue Orien- 
tal Jacintn. 5 
10. HYaclnTHUsS Orientalis can- 
didiſimus, flore pleno. Park. Par. The 
very white double Oriental Jacinth, 
11. HyYacinTaus Orientalis, mul- 


| tplici flore pallide incarnatus. H. I. 


Double Oriental Jacinth, with a 
pale fleſh-colour'd Flower, common- 
ly call'd The Pulchra. | 


12. HyacinThus Orientalis, 


Aore pleno cœruleo-purpureo, tlave lon- 
go, petalis modice refiexis. Boerh, 
Ind. Double blue Oriental Jacinth, 
with a long Style, and the Petals 
mo derately reflex d, commonlycall'd 
The Double Cardinal. » 
13. Hyacintrus Orientalis, 
Fore pleni ſſimo intus albo, eleganter 
reſeo, clavo conico obtuſo, petalis valde 


reflexis. Boerb. Ind. The moſt double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a white Flow- 
er of an elegant Roſe-colour in the 
Middle, and the Petals greatly re- 
flexed, commonly call'd The King 
of Great Britain, 5 

14. HYAcINT HUS Orientalis, 


lore pleniſſi mo candidi ſſimo toto, =: 


zntus claws conico obtuſo, petalls valde 
reflexis. Boerh. Ind. The moſt double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a pure white 
Flower, and the Petals greatly 
reflexed, commonly called The 
Queen of Great Brttain. 
15. Hyacintuvs Orientalis, 
fore pleno lacteo, lituris carneis, ela- 
ig longis. Boerh. Ind. Double Ori- 
ental Jacinth, with a milk-coloured 
Flower ſtreak'd with a pale Red, 
commonly call'd Claudius Albinus. 

16. HyracinTuus Orientalis, 
ore pleniſſi mo carneo longiſſimo, intus 
roſeo, petalis valde reflexis. Boenb. 
Ind. The moſt doubleOrienta!Jacinth, 
with a fleſh-colour'd Flower ftreak'd 
with a Roſe- colour, and the Petals - 
greatly reflexed, commonly called 
Apollo. | 

17. HyYacinTHUus Orientalis, 
lore pleno ſquallide candido, clause ad. 
baſin utriculato longo, petalis wvalde 
reflexis. Baerh. Ind. Double Orien- 
tal Jacinth, with a dirty-white Flows 
er, and reflexed Petals, commonly 
called Agath Mignon. 1 
18. HracintTyHus Orientalis, 
Aore pleniſſimo albo, pauxillo carnei 
admifio, clawo longo anguloſo plano, 
ore ampliſſinid. Boerh. Ind. Double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a Flower in- 
termixed with very little fleſh-co- 
loured Spots, commonly called Clau- 


dias Civilts. 


19. HracinTfHus Orientalis, 
fore pleniſſimo carneo, & corallino 
rubro, clavo craſſo brevi, petalis a- 
xime reflexis. Boerb. Ind. Oriental 
Jacinth, with a very double red co- 
ral-colour'd Flower, and the Petals 


HY 

tly reflexed, commonly called 
Coraliine. 

20. HyacinTaus Orientalis, 
* pleniſſimo candidiſſimo, in fundo 
eris roſeo. Boerh. Ind. Oriental Ja- 
Einth, with a very double pure 
white Flower, and the Bottom of 


the Rim of a Roſe-colour, com- 


monly call'd The Queen of Flowers. 
21. HyacinTywus Orientalis, 
Aore pleniſſimo candidiſſimo, petalis 
anguſtis, & magis acutis. Oriental 
Jacinth, with a very double pure 
white Flower, with narrow ſharp- 
pointed Petals, commonly called 
The King of Flowers. 

22. HYAcINxTHUs 


27 petalis maxime reflexis, caule 

& flore maximis. Boerh, Ind. Orien- 
tal Jacinth, with a very double 
white Flower, and the Petals very 
much reflexed, and large Stalks and 
Flowers, commonly called Kaiſar's 
white Jewel. 

23. HrAcixrnus Orientalis, 
Hore pleniſjimo candido carneo, lituris 
rubellis, clawo brevifſima craſſiſſi me. 
Boer b. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with dou- 
ble white Flowers ſtreak'd with Red, 
commonly call'd The Princeſs Roy al. 

Beſides theſe here mentioned, there 
are a great Variety of fine double 


Hyacinths, with beautiful variegated 
Flowers, moſt of which have Names 


impoſed on them according to the 
Fancy of their Owners ; and ſome 
of theſe are highly eſteemed by the 
Floriſts in Holland, where, accord- 
ing to their printed Catalogues, they 
have many Flowers which are valu- 
ed at five, fix, ſeven, eight, or ten 
Pounds per Root: but as theſe are 
Varieties which have been obtained 


from Seeds, the Number of them 


is continually increas'd where Peo- 


ple conſtantly fow of their Seeds ; 


and thoſe new Flowers which are 
Fais'd, if they are large, beautiful, 


Orientalis, 
Fore pleniſſimo candidiſſi ino toto, claws 


H * 
and very genie will always be 
much valu'd at firſt, until " ng 
has been a good Number of Roots 
obtained from them; after which 
they conſtantly decreaſe in their Va- 
lue according to their Plenty. But 
to enumerate all the Sorts that are 
now printed in the Dutch Cata- 
logues, would be to no Purpoſe in 
this Place: therefore I ſhall Fwd 
to their Culture. 

The firſt of theſe Species is a Na- 


tive of England, growing in Woods; 


and under Hedges, in divers Parts; 
but eſpecially near Londin. The two 
next-mentioned are Varieties which 
have been accidentally obtained from 


the firſt, from which they differ only 


in the Colour of theit Flowers. The 
twenty next-mentioned are all of 
them Varieties of the Oriental Hy- 
acinths, which were originally 
brought from A/a; but by the In- 
duſtry of the F Joris in Holland and 
Flanders, they have been ſo much 
improv'd, as to become one of the 
molt ornamental Flowers of the 
Spring: and as they continue ſow- 
ing Seeds annually of theſe Flowers, 


they not only increaſe the Numbers 


of their Flowers, but have yearly 
ſome extraordinary Beauties appear; 
which are, according to their Stature, 
Figure, and other Properties, highly 
eſteem'd; and are ſometimes bought, 

at a very great Expence, by the cu- 


rious Delighters in theſe Beauties. 


All the different Sorts of Hya- 
cinths are propagated by Seeds or 
Off-ſets from the old Bulbs: the 
former Method has been but little 
practiſed in England till very lately; 
but in Hollund and Flanders it hath 
been follow 'd for many Years, where; 
by they have obtain'd a very great 
Variety of the moſt beautiful Flow- 
ers of this Kind and it is owing to 
the Induftry of the Floriſts in thoſe 
Sennen, that the Lovers and De- 

| lighters 
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lighters in Gardening are ſq agree- 


' ably entertain'd, not only with the 


curious Variety of this, but of moſt 
other bulbous-rooted Flowers; few 
other Floriſts thinking it worth their 


Trouble to wait four or five Years | 


for the Flowers of a Plant, which 
when produced, perbaps there might 
not be one in forty that may merit 
to be preſerv'd: but they do not 
. Conſider, that it is only the Loſs 
of the three or four firſt Years after 
| ſowing ; for if they continue fow- 
ing every Year after they begin, 
there will be a Succeſſion of Flow- 
ers annually, which will conſtantly 
produce ſome Sorts that may be 
different from what they have before 
ſeen; and new Flowers being al- 


ways the moſt valuable to ilful 
Floriſts (provided they have good 


Properties to recommend them), it 
will always be a ſufficient Recom- 
pence for their Trouble. | 

The Method of raifing * theſe 
Flowers from Seed is as follows: 
Having provided yourſelf with ſome 
good Seed (which ſhquld be ſaved 
from either ſemi- double, or ſuch fin- 


ele Flowers as are large, and have 


good Properties), you muſt have aPar- 
cel of ſquare ſhallow Boxes or Pots, 
which mult be filled with freſh light 
{andy Soil, laying the Surface very 
level; then ſow your Seed thereon as 
equally as poſſible, covering it about 
half an Inch thick with the ſame 
light Earth : the time for this Work 
is about the Beginning of Auguſt. 
_ "Theſe Boxes or Pots ſhould be placed 
where they may enjoy the morning 
Sun, only until the Middle orLatter- 
end of September; at which time 
they ſhould be removed into a 

warmer S:tuation ; and towards the 
End of O&#ober they ſhauld be placed 
under a common Hot-bed-frame ; 
where they may remain during the 
Winter and Spring Months, that 
hey may be Protected from hard 
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A 
Froſts; though they ſhould be exz 
poſed to the open Air when the 
Weather 1s mild, by taking off the 
Glaſſes. In February the young 
Plants will begin to appear above- 
ground; at which time they muſt be 
carefully ſcreen'd from Froſts, other- 
wiſe they will prove very injurious 
to them : but you muſt never cover 
them at that Seaſon but in the 
Night, or in very bad Weather ; 
for when the Plants are come up, if 
they are cloſe cover'd, they will 
draw up very tall and flender, and 
thereby prevent the Growth of their 
Roots. In the Middle of March, 
if the Weather proves good, you 
may remove the Boxes out of the 
Frame, placing them in a warm Si- 
tuation, but not too near a Wall 
obſerving, if the Seaſon be dry, 
to refreſh them now-and-then 
with a little Water, as alſo to 
keep them very clear from Weeds; 
which would ſoon overſpread the 
tender Plants, and deſtroy them, if 
permitted to remain. : 
Toward the Latter-end of April, 
or the Beginning of May, theſe 
Boxes ſhould be removed into a cool- 
er Situation: for the Heat of the 


Sun at that Seaſon will be too 


great for theſe tender Plants, cauſing 
their Blades to decay much ſooner 
than they would, if they were 
ſcreen'd from its Violence. In this 
ſhady Situation they ſhould remain 


during the Heat of Summer, obſerv- 


ing to keep them conſtantly clear 
from Weeds: but you muſt not 
place them under the Dripping of 
Trees, &c. nor ſhould you give 
them any Water after their Blades 
are decay'd ; for that will infalli- 
bly rot the Roots. About the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of. Azguſi you 
ſhould fift a little light rich Earth 


over the Surface of the Boxes; and 


then remove them again into awarm- 


er Situation, and treat them, du- 
ring 
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HY 
ring the Winter, Spring, and Sum- 


mer Months, as was before directed: 
dad about the Middle of Auguſt 


Fon ſhould prepare a Bed of light 


rich ſandy Soil, in proportion to the 
Quantity of your Seedling- plants; 
and having levell'd the Surface very 
even, you ſhould take out the Earth 
from the- Boxes in which your Plants 


were rais'd, into a Sieve, in order 


to get out all the Roots, which by 
this time (if they have grown well) 
will be about the Thickneſs of a 
ſmal! Quill. 
be placed upon the Bed at about 


two or three Inches aſunder, obſerv- 
ing to ſet the Bottom-part of their 


Roots downward ; then cover them 
over two Inches thick with the 
ſame light Earth: but as it will be 


ümpoſſible to get all the ſmall Roots 
out of the Earth in the Boxes, you 


ſhould ſpread the Earth upon another 
Bed equally, and cover it over with 
light Earth; by which Method you 
will not loſe any of the Roots, be 
they ever ſo ſmall. 

Theſe Beds muſt be arched over 
with Hoops ; and in very hard froſ- 
ty Weather they muſt be cover'd 
with Mats, &c. to protect them 


from Froſt ; and in the Spring, when 


the green Leaves are above-ground, 
if the Weather ſhould be very dry, 
you mult refreſh them with Water ; 
but do this ſparingly ; ; for nothing 
is more injurious to theſe Bulbs, 
than too great Quantities of Moiſt- 
ure. During the Summer-ſeaſon you 
muſt conſtantly keep the Beds clear 
from Weeds; but after the Blades 
are decay'd, you muſt never give 
them any Water: and in Autumn 
you ſhould ſtir the Surface of the 
Bed with a very ſhort Hand-fork ; 

being exceeding careful not to thruſt 
it ſo deep as to touch the Roots; 

which, if hurt, are very ſubject to 
periſh ſoon after. Then fift a little 


F . 


Theſe Roots ſhould 


HY. 
freſh light rich Earth over the Bed 
about an Inch thick, or ſomewhat 
more; and in Winter cover them 
again (as was before directed). In 
this Bed the Roots may continue 
until they flower, which is common- 
ly five Years after ſowing, obſerving 
to treat them, both in Summer and 


Winter, as before. 


When their Flowers begin to 
ſhew themſelves, you ſhould. mark 
all ſuch as appear to have good Pro- 
perties, by thruſting a ſmall Stick 
down by each Root ; which Roots, 
at the time for taking them up, 
ſhould be ſelected from the reſt, and 
planted by themſelves : tho” I would 
by no means adviſe the rejecting any 


of the other Roots, until they have 
blown two Years ; before which you 
cannot be aſcertained of their Value. 


When the green Leaves of theſe 
Plants begin to decay, their Roots 
muſt be taken up; and the Earth of 
the Bed being raisd into a Ridge, 
the better to ſhoot off the Moiſture, 
they ſhould be laid into the Earth 
again in an horizontal Poſition, 
leaving the green Leaves hanging 
downwards from the Roots, where- 
by the great Moiſture contained in 


their very ſucculent Leaves and 


Flower-ltalks is exhaled, and pre- 
vented from entering the Roots ; 


which, when ſuffered to return in- 


to them, is very often the Cauſe of 
their rotting. In this Ridge the 
Roots ſhould remain until the Leaves 


are —_ dried off, when they muſt 


be taken up; and after being cleared 
of all manner of Filth, which would 


be hurtful to them, "they muſt be 


laid up in Boxes; where they may 
be preſerved dry until September, 


_ which is the proper Seaſon for plant- 


ing them again. Ihe Method of doing 
this ſhall be hereafter mentioned, 
when we treat of the Management 
of old Roots, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now proceed to the Cul- 


ture of ſuch Hyacinths as have 
either been obtained from Holland, 


or are of our own Product from 


Seeds, that are very beautiful, and 


worthy to be preſerved in Collecti- 
ons of good Flowers; and it hath 
been the want of Skill in the Ma- 
nagement of theſe noble Flowers, 
which has occaſion'd the ill Succeſs 


moſt People have had with them in 
England; whereby they are almoſt 


intirely neglected, ſuppoſing their 
Roots degenerate after they have 
flower'd in England: which is a great 
Miſtake ; for were the Roots mana- 

ed with the ſame Art as is praCtis'd 
in Holland, I am fully convinced they 
would thrive full as well in England 


as there, or elſewhere, as I have ex- 


perienced; for, from ſome Hundreds 
of Roots which I have received from 
Holland at two or three different 


times, I have increaſed them to al- 
moſt double the Number of ſtrong 


Roots; all which flower'd in the 
Spring Anno 17 zo. ſtronger than they 
did when I firſt received them: and 


I dare ſay they were as large, and 
produced as many Flowers on their 
Stems, as if they were in Holland. 

The Soil in which theſe Flowers 
ſucceed beſt, is a light ſardy freſh 


rich Earth, which may be compos'd 
after the following manner: Take 
half freſh Earth from a Common or 
Paſture-land which 1s of a ſandy 


| Loam; this ſhould not be taken 
above eight or nine Inches deep at 
moſt; and if you take the Turf or 


Green-{ward with it, it will ſtill be 
better, provided you have time to 
let it rot; to this you ſhould add a 


Fourth- part of Sea-ſand, and the other 
Fourth-part of rotten Cow-dung: 
mix theſe well together, and caſt it 


into an Heap, where it may remain 
until you uſe it; obſerving to turn 
it over once in three Weeks, or a 


— — 
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Month. If this Compoſt be made 
two or three Years before it be uſed; 
it will be much the better: but if 
you are obliged to uſe it ſooner, then 
it ſhould be oftener turned, that the 
Parts may the better unite. 

This Soil ſhould be laid two Feet 
deep on the Beds which are deſigned + 
for your Hyacinths; and you may 
lay a little rotten Cow-dung or Tan- 
ners Bark at the Bottom, which may 
be within Reach of the Fibres ; but 
it ſhould by no means touch the 
Bulb. If the Soil be very wet, 
where theſe Beds are made, you 
ſhould raiſe them ten or twelve 
Inches above the Surface ; but if it 


be dry, they need not be raiſed above 


three or four Inches. 
The manner of preparing the Beds 
is as follows: Firſt, take all the for- 


mer old Earth out of the Bed to the 


Depth you intend, which ſhould be 
three Feet ; then ſpread a little rot- 
ten Dung or Tan in the Bottom, lay- 
ing it very level; upon this you 
ſhould lay the above-mentioned 
Earth twelve or fifteen Inches thick, 
levelling it very even : then ſcore 
out the Diſtances for the Roots, 
which ſhould be eight Inches ſquare, 
in- ftrait Rows each Way; after 


which, place your Roots exactly in 


the Squares, obſerving to ſet the 
Bottom part downward ; then cover 
the Roots ſix Inches deep with the 
ſame prepared Earth ; being very 
careful, in doing of this, not to dif- 
place any of them : and if the Tops 
of theſe Beds are made a little round- . 
ing, to ſhoot off the Wet, it will be 
of Service, provided they are not 
made too high, which is a Fault the 
other way. | 

The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe 
Roots is toward the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of September, according to 
the Earlineſs or Lateneſs of the Sea- 
ſon, or the Weather which then hap- 


Pens ; 


KY 


pens: but T would adviſe you, never 
to plant them when the Ground is 
extreme dry, unleſs there be a Pro- 
ſpect of ſome Rain ſoon after; for 
it the Weather ſhould continue dry 
for a conſiderable time after, the 
Roots would receive a Mouldineſs, 
which would certainly deſtroy them. 

Theſe Beds will require no farther 
Care until the Froſt comes on ſevere, 
at which time they ſhould have ſome 
rotten Tan ſpread over the Bed, 
about four Inches thick; and if the 
Alleys on each Side of the Bed are 
filled up, either with rotten Tan, 
Dang, or Sand, it will prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating the Ground 
o the Roots, and ſecure them from 
being deſtroyed : but when the 


Winters prove very ſevere, it will 


alſo be proper to have ſome Peas- 
haulm, or ſuch- like Covering, laid 
ever them, which will keep out the 
Froſt better than Mats; and lying 
hollow, will admit the Air to the 
Surface of the Ground, and alſo per- 
mit the Exhalations to paſs off, 
whereby the Earth will remain dry, 
and prevent the Roots from rotting ; 
which has often happened when the 
Beds have been too cloſe covered, 


But you muſt obſerve to take off this 


Covering whenever the Weather is 
mild, and only let it continue on in 
very hard Froſts; for a {mall Froſt 
cannot irjure the Roots before the 

reen Leaves appear above-ground, 
which is ſeldom before the Beginning 


of February ; at which time the Beds. 


muſt be arched over with Hoops, 
that they may be covered either 
with Mats, Canvas, or ſome other 
light Covering, to prevent the Froſt 
from injuring the Buds as they ariſe 
above- ground: but theſe Coverings 
muſt be conſtantly taken off every 
Day when the Weather is mild, 
otherwiſe the Flower- ſtems will be 
drawn up to a great Height, and be- 


come very weak; and the Pedicles 
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of the Flowers will be long and ſlen- 
der, and ſo rendered incapable of 
ſupporting the Bells : which is a 
great Diſadvantage to the Flowers; 
for one of their greateſt Beauties con- 
ſiſts in the regular Diſpoſition of 
their Bells. When theſe Hoops are 
fixed over the Beds, the rotten Tan 
ſhould be taken off them; in the 
doing of which, great Care ſhould 

taken not to bruiſe or injure the 
Leaves of the Hyacinths, which by 
that time will be beginning to break 


out of the Giound with the Flower- 


ſtem; therefore the Tan ſhould be 
removed by the Hands, or, if any 
Inſtrument is uſed in the doing of 
it, there muſt be great Caution. 
When the Stems of the Flowers 
are advanced to their Height, before 
the Flowers are expanded, you ſhould 
place a ſhort Stick down by each 
Root, to which, with a Wire form- 
ed into an Hoop, the Stem of the 
Flowers ſhould be faſtened, to ſup- 
port them from falling; otherwile, 
when the Bells are fully expanded, 
their Weight will incline them to the 
Ground, eſpecially if they are per- 
mitted to receive a Shower of Rain, 
During their Seaſon of flowering, 
they ſhould be covered in the Heat 
of the Day from the Sun, as alſo 
from all heavy Rains; but they 
ſhould be permitted to receive all 
gentle Showers, as alſo the morning 
and evening Sun: but if the Nights 
are froſty, they muſt be conſtanily 
defended therefrom. With this Ma- 
nagement, you may continue your 
Hyacinths in Beauty at leaſt one 
whole Month, and ſometimes more, 
according to their Strength, or the 
Favourableneſs of the Seaſon. 
When their Flowers are quite de- 
cayed, and the Tops of their Leaves 
begin to change their Colour, you 
mult carefully raiſe the Roots N 
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the Ground with a narrow Spade, or 


ſome other handy Inſtrument : this 


is what the Dutch Gardeners term 
lifting of them: in the doing of this, 
tae A e muſt be carefully 


thruſt down by the Side of the Root; 


being careful not to bruiſe or injure 


it, as alſo to put it below the Bot- 


tom of the Root: then by the force- 


ing of this Inſtrument on one Side, 


the Fibres of the Root are raiſed and 


ſeparated from the Ground. The 


Deſign of this is, to prevent their 


feceivitig any more Nouriſhment 


from the Ground; for by imbibing 
too much Moiſture at this Sea on, 
the Roots frequently rot after they 
are taken up! about a Fortnight af- 
ter this Operation, the Roots ſhould 
be intirely taken out of the Ground; 
and then raiſe the Earth of ydur Beds 
into an high ſharp Ridge, laying the 
Roots into it in an horizontal Poſt- 
tion, with their Leaves hanging 
out; by which means a great Part d 
the Moiſture contained in their thick 
ſucculent Stalks and Leaves will eva- 
porate, Which, if it were permitted 
to return back to the Roots, would 
cauſe them to rot and decay after 
they are taken up, which has been 
the general Defect of moſt of the 
Hyacinths in England.. 
In this Poſition the Roots ſhould 
remain until the green Leaves are in- 
tirely dried up, which perhaps may 
be in three Weeks time. This is 
what the Datch Gardeners term, the 
ripening of their Roots; becauſe, by 


this Method, the Roots become firm, 


and the outer Cover is ſmooth, and 
of a bright purple Colour; whereas 
thoſe Roots which are permitted to 
remain undiſturbed, till the Leaves 
and Stalks are quite decayed, will be 
large, ſpongy, and their outer Coats 
will de of a pale Colour: for the 
dtems of many of theſe Flowers are 
Ys tr.” | | 


x 


very large, and contain a eat 


Quantity of Moiſture; which, if ſuf- | 
tered to return into the Roots, will in- 
fallibly cauſe many of them to periſh; 
After they are ſo tipened, you muſt 
take them out of the Ground, and 
wipe them clean with a ſoft woollen 


Cloth, taking off all the decayed 
Parts of the Leaves and Fibtes,” put- 


ting them into open Boxes where 


they may lie ſingly, and be expoſed to 


the Air: but they muſt be preſerved 
carefully from Moiſture ; nor ſhould 
they be ſuffered to remain where 
the Sun may ſhine upon them: in this 
manner they may be preſerved out 
of the Ground until September, which 
is the Seaſon for planting them again; 
at which time you mutt ſeparate all 


the ſtrong flowering Roots; planting 


them in Beds by themſelves; that 
they may make an equal Appearance 
in their Flowers: but 'the. Off-ſetz 
and ſmaller Roots ſhould be planted 
in another ſepatate Bed for one 
Year; in which time they will ac 
quire Strength, and by the ſucceed- 
ing Year will be as ſtrong as the 


older Roots, 6 {0 
The fingle and ſemi double Flow- - 


ers ſhould be planted allo in a Bed by 
themſelves, where they. ſhould be 
carefully ſheltered (as was directed 
before) from the Froft, until the 
Flowers'are blown ; at which' time 
their Covering ſhould be intirely re- 
moved, and they ſufſered to receive 
the open Air; which, tho' it may 


ſoon deface the Beauty of the Flow- 


ers; yet is abſolutely neceſſary to 
promote theit ſeeding : and when the 


Seeds are quite ripe, you muſt cut 


off the Veſſels, and preſerve them; 
with the Seeds therein, until the Sea- 


fon for ſowing it. But you muſt ob- 


ſerve, that aftef theſe Flowers have 
produced Seeds, they ſe dom flower 
10 weil again, at leaſt not in two 
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Veurs after ; ſo that the beſt Method 
to obtain good Seeds is, to plant 
new Roots every Year for that Pur- 
poſe: _altho' theſe Roots are, by 
moſt Perſons, taken 


yet if the Beds are well prepared for 


them, they may remain two Years ' 


in the Ground unremoved ;. and the 
Roots will lower ſtronger the ſecond 
Year than the firſt ; but thoſe Per- 


fons who cultivate them for Sale, do 


every Year take up their Roots 
which are large and ſaleable; but 
the Off-ſets, and ſmall Roots, they 
_ uſually leave two Years in the 
Ground. _ CO CHEE IR 
The common Exg/i Hyacinths 
are very hardy Plants, as are ſome 
of the ſingle blue and white Oriental 
Sorts, and increaſe very faſt by Off. 
ſets from the old Roots; ſo that it 
as hardly worth while to propagate 
them by Seeds, eſpecially ſince it- 


can ſcarcely be expeQed to receive 


any great. Varieties from them. 
Theſe Flowers, tho' common, are 
very pretty Ornaments in the Bor- 
ders of the Flower-garden, where 
being mtermixed with other bulb- 
dus - rooted Flowers, they add to 
the Variety, and continue the Suc- 
eeſſion of Flowers a long time in the 
Spring; and as they are very hardy, 
and only require to be tranſplanted 
every other Year, they are worthy 


of room in every good Garden, 


J ſhall in this Place mention two 
or three Species of Hyacinth, which 
have been lately introduced into the 
Eng/i/6 Gardens from the Cape » 
Good Hape. Theſe have been figured 
by Dr. Breynius in his Prodromus : 
fo I ſhall inſert them by the Names 
chere given to them; tho', by their 


Characters, they might be ſeparated 


Fom this 


- 1. HyYAaClnT#vus orchioides Afri- 


cams major bifolins, flore cœruleo 
ert. ren. pred. 11. p. 72. 


every Year, | 


F but during the Summer, that the 


\ 


Greater two-leav'd African Hy#- 
cinth, ſhape like the Orchis, with 
a large blue Flower. | 


2. Hyracinravs orchioides Aci. 


cans major bifolius maculatus, flore 


fulphureo objolete majore. a Breyn. 
prod. 2. p. 72. Greater African Hya- 


cinth, with two ſpotted Leaves, and 
a large worn-out ſulphur- coloured 


* 


Flower. 


3 Hracivrus orchisi des apbyl. 
bus ſerpentarius major. C. B. P. Great- 


er ſerpent - lke Hyacinth, without 
Leaves. 33 
_ Theſe 
thrive in the open Air in England ; 
ſo muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth: and in Winter 
they maſt be placed in a good Green · 
zouſe, or in a Stove, which is kept 
in a very moderate Heat; if in the 
latter, the Plants will require to be 
oftenet watered ; becauſe the Heat 
will cauſe them to perſpire more, and 
the Earth in the Pots will dry faſter 
than thoſe placed in the Green-houſe. 
The Leaves of theſe Plants appear 
about Michaelnas, and grow about 
ſeven or eight Inches high; and in 
February the Flowers appear, which 
grow without Pedicles, cloſe to the 
k; this riſes about fix Inches 


at a Seaſon, when there is a Scarcity 
of other Flowers, they may be al 
lowed to have a Place. The Leaves 
and Flowers decay in May, and the 
Pots may then be placed abroad; 


Roots are inactive, they ſhould have 
very little Water given them. The 
time for tranſplanting of theſe Roots 
is in Juby, before they begin to put 
out freſh Fibres. e EE 
The Seeds of the two firſt Sorts [ 
received from Dr. Job Bafter, F. R 


S. of Zurikzee in Holland; and in 


one Year the Roots produced 17 


Plants are too tender to 


high. There is no great Beauty in 
theſe Flowers; but as they appear 


Fg 


ers, from the time of the Seeds be- 


ing ſown. | 
HYACINTHUS PERUVIA- 
NUS. Vide Ornithogalum 
| HY ACIN LIEES STELLA: 
TUS. Vid, Ornichogalum. ” 

HYACINTHUS TUBERO- 
SUS. Vid Polyanthes. 
_ HYDROCOTYLE, 
velwort. ; | 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
in moiſt Places in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, and is never cultivated for 
Uſe ; ſo I ſhall paſs it over with only 
naming it. GE | 

E YDROLAPATH UM. Pide 
LA | 
__HYDROPHYLLON, 
leaf. 

The Characters are; | 
It hath a bell-ſhap'd Flower con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, and cut into ſeve- 
ral Segments: from the Bottom-part 
of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit 
opening in tauo Parts, inclofing Seeds 
of the fame Shape as the Veel. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. „ 
HyvrornyLLoN Morini. Joncg. 
Hort. Water- leaf of Morinus, 
This Plant is very hardy in re- 


Water- 


ſpe& to Cold; but it ſhould be 


| planted in a moiſt rich Soil; for if 
it is planted in a dry warm Soil, it 
will not live, unleſs it is conſtantly 
watered in dry Weather. It may be 

propagated by parting of the Roots, 
Which ſhould be done in Autumn, 
that the Plants may be well rooted 
before Spring ; for otherwiſe they 
will require a great deal of Water to 
preſerve th-m. The Roots ſhould 
not be parted too ſmall, nor ſhould 
it be done every Year, for that will 
| Weaken them too much: they will 
thrive very well in a ſhady Situation, 
Provided it is not under the Drip of 


Water Na-- 


are rarely cultivated for Vie, I ſhatl 


HY 


Trees. It flowers in Fane, but doth 


not perfect Seeds in this Country. 


0 


Hv DROPIFER, Via Perficas 


ra. | 
_ HYOSCYAMUS, Henbane, 
The Characters are; © 

The Leaves are foft and hairy 

growing alternat:ly apon the Branches : 

the Cap of the Flower is Port, and 

Bell. ſpapea, ond divided into five Seg- 

ments : the Flower confifts of ane Leaf, 


the Bottom-part of which is tubuloſe, 


but is expanded at the Top; and d- 
vided into five Segments, having five 
obtuſe Stamina: the Fruit, which is 


incloſed within the Calyx, reſembles a 
Pot with a Cover to it; and is di- 


ded, by an intermediate Partition, into 
two Cells, which contain many all 
Seeds. FOE TIL 
The Species are; | 
1. HyoscYakvts vulgaris wel 
niger. C. B. P. Common black 
Hen bane. r 
2. HSC YHAM ls albus major; wel 
tertius Dioſciridis, & quartus Pli- 
ni. C. B. P. Greater white Hens 
bane. | 
3. Hyoscy amvs major; albo fim. 


lis, unbilico floris atro-purpurto. . 


Cor. Great Hen-bane like the 
White, but with a dark - purple Bot- 
tom to the Flower. . 
4. Hxoscrauus minor, albs fimi 
lis, umbilico flaris virenti. Feſteu. 
Leſſer Hen-bane like the White, 
with a green Bottom to the Flower. 


g. Hyoscyamus rubello - fors. 


C: B. P. Hen-bane with 
colour'd Flower. — 
6. HroscrYamus Creticas 


a _redifh- 


latent 


major, C. B. P. Great yellow Hen- 
bane of Candia, © © 2 


"There are ſeveral other Varieties S 


of this Plant, which are preferv'd ih 


Botanic Gardens, to add to their 
Numbers of Plants ; but ſince they 
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fForbear to ſay any thing of them in | 
chis Place. * "8 1 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 
common in England, growing upon 
the Sides of Banks and old Dunghils 
almoſt every-where. This is a very 

ifonous Plant, and ſhould be root- 


ed out in all Places where Children 
are ſuffer d to come; for in the Year 


1729. there were three Children 
poiſon'd with eating the Seeds of this 
Piant, near Tettinham:- Court; two of 


which ſlept two Days and two Nights 


before they could be awakened; and 
were with Difficulty recovered; 


but the third, being older and ſtrong- 


er, eſcaped better. | 


The ſecond Sort is by moſt Au 
thors ſuppoſed to be the true white 
Hen-bane of the Shops, the Seeds of 


which ſhould be uſed in Medicine ; 


tho? there is very little Difference in 


the Seeds of that, and the third and 


Fourth Sorts, either of which may 


Probably do. The other Sorts are 
of no Uſe or Beauty : but whoever 
hath a mind to cultivate any of theſe 
Plants, may ſow their Seeds in the 


Spring upon a light dry undung'd 


Soil; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out, 


allowing them two Feet Diſtance 


each Way. The ſecond Summer 
they will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, and ſoon after the Roots 
periſh. - 


The Seeds of theſe Plants, when 


ſowyn in the Spring, frequently lie in 


Plants appear; but if they are ſown 
in the Autumn, ſoon after they are 


"ripe, they ſeldom fail to come up, 


either ſoon after they are ſown, or 
the following Spring ; ſo that I al- 


ways prefer that Seaſon. _ | 
The ſixth Sort grows ſhrubby, and 
will abide ſeveral Years, provided 
the Plants are ſheltered in the Win- 
ter; for they will not live in the 


HY 


open Air at that Seaſon : but it only 


requires to be protected from Froſt; 
therefore if theſe Plants are placed 
under a common Hot-bed-frame in 
Winter, where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, they will thrive better than 
when they are more tenderly treat- 
ed. This Sort may be eaſily propa- 


gated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in a ſhady Border, during any of the 


Summer-months, will take Root in 


a Month or fix Weeks; and may be 


afterward planted in Pots, and treat- 
ed like the old Plants. | 


Seeds; but if theſe are not ſown 
in the Autumn, they rarely grow. 
HYPECOON. We have no Ezg- 
{if Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are 
The Flower con ſiſts of four Leaves, 


. ewhich are placed in form of a Croſs ; 


theſe are uſually divided into three 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a plain ſmooth jointed Pod, full of 
kidney ſhaped Seeds, which are inclo- 
fed in each Foint. 

The Species are; 


1. HyPEcoon /atiore folio. Tourn. 


Broad-leav'd Hypecoon. 

2. HTE COO fenuiore folio. Tourn, 
Narrow. leav'd Hy pecoon. - 
3. Hy PRECOON Orientale, lation 
Folio, flore magno. Tourn, Cor. Eaſſ- 
ern Hypecoon, with a broader Leaf, 


and a large Flower. 
the Ground a whole Year before the 


4. Hv ECOOR Orientale, fumariæ 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Hypecoon, 
with a Fumitary-leaf. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
plentifully in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy; but the third 
and fourth Sorts were diſcovered by 


Dr. Tournefort in the Levant; from 


whence he ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, | 


| Theſe 


This Sort will frequently ripen : 


ä 
Theſe Plants are all' of them an- 
nual; ſo their Seeds ſhould be ſown 


the Beginning of March, on a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, where they are 


to remain ; for they ſeldom ſucceed, 


if they are tranſplanted. When the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds ; and 
where the Plants are too cloſe, they 
muſt be thinned, leaving them about 
fix or eight Inches apart; after this 
they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them conſtantly clear 
from Weeds. In June theſe Plants 


will lower, and their Seeds will be 


ripe in Auguſt, 


Sometimes, when the Spring 
proves very dry, the Seeds will not 


grow the firſt Year; but if the 
Ground is kept clear from Weeds, 
and not diſturbed, the Plants will 


come up the following Spring. I 


have known the Seeds of theſe Plants 


remain in the Ground two Years, 


and the Plants have come up the 


third Spring very well; ſo that it 


may be very proper to ſow ſome of 
their Seeds in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, in a warm Border, 
where the Plants may come up 
early the following Spring; and 


_ theſe will be ſtronger, and more like- 


ly to perfect Seeds, than thoſe ſown 
in the Spring ; by which Method 
the Kinds may be preſerved. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom propa- 


gated but by thoſe who are curious 
in Botany, tho}, for the ſake of Va- 
riety, they may have a Place in large 


Gardens, becauſe they require very 
little Trouble to cultivate them ; and 
as they take up but little room, ſo 
they may be intermixed with other 
{ſmall annual Plants in large Borders, 
where they will make a pretty Ap- 


pearance. 


The Juice of theſe Plants is of a 


yellow Colour, reſembling that of 


Celandine; and is affirmed by ſome 


1 
eminent Phyſicians to have the ſame 
Effect as Opium. AW | 

HYPERICUM, St. John's-wort 

The Charaders are; bs 
In hath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves 
grow oppofite by Pairs at the Foints of 
the Stalks : the Flower-cup confifts of 
one Leaf, which i: divided into free 
Parts, and expanded: the Flower, 
which conſiſts of five Leaves, expands 
in form of a Roſe, having many Sta- 
mina zn the Centre, ſurrounding a 
conical Owary, which becomes a three- 
cornered pointed Fruit, and is divided 
into three Cells containing many ſmall 
Seeds. | 

The Species are; 

1. Hyyerrcun wulgare.C. B. P. 
Common St. John's-wort. 

2. HyERIcu 4/cyron didtum, 
caule quadrangalo. F. B. St. John's- 
wort, with a ſquare Stalk, common- 
ly call'd St. Peter's- wort. 75 

3. HyERIcUuN tidum frute- 
ſcent. Tourn. Stinking ſhrubby St. 
John's-wort. W 

4. HyeerteuM fruteſcens Cana- 
rienſe multiflirum. Hort. Amſt. Shrub- 


by St. John's- wort from the Canaries, 


with many Flowers. 
5. HYPERIcuN Orientale, flore © 

magno. T. Cor. Eaſtern St. John's» 

wort, with a large Flower. "I 
6. HyyERICuM um erectum, 


caule rotundo. Tourn. Upright hairy 


St. John's-wort, with a round Stalk. 
7. HyYPERI uu egantiſimum 
non ramoſum, folio. lato. F. B. The 


moſt beautiful St. Fohn's-wort with- 


out Branches, and a broad Leaf. 
8. HY PERI Uu minus erectum. 
C. B. P. Small upright St. JIohn's- wort. 
9. HyrERICuu inis ſupinum, 
wel ſupinum glabrum. C B. P. Small 
fmooth trailing St. John's-wort. 
10. HVYPHERIcUM io brewiore. 
C. B. P. Short-leav'd St. John's wort. 
11. HyERIc uu criſpum, trigue- 


tro & cuſpidato folio. Boca. Muf. Curl- 
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. 
ed St. John's-wort, with a three- 


corner d and pointed Leaf. 


12. HxrRRIcuu perfoliatum & 
rforatum. Tourn. Perfoliated and 
perforated St. John's-wort. 
13, HyeerICUM ample perfoliato 


Folio. Tourn. St. John's-wort with a 


large Thorough- wax leaf. 

- 14. HrrENIcUuN Alpinum humi- 
tins, magno fiore punttato. Tourn, 
Dwarf St. John's-wort of the Alps, 
with a large ſpotted Flower 

15. HrrERICUN /atifolium Luſi- 

tanicum. Journ. Broad-leav'd Porty- 
gue/e St. John's-wort. | 


16. Hyygrcun Lufitanicum, li- 


parie foelia, Tourn Portugueſe St. 
John's-wort, with a Toad-flax-leat. 
17. Hyreaicum #omento/um Lu- 
fitanicum minimum. Tourn. The ſmall- 
eſt woolly Portugueſe St. John's- 
wort. | | 

18, HyeericuM Creticum ſupi- 
num, folio ſubrotunds, fore mag no. 
Tourn. Cor. Candy trailing St. John's- 


wort, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a 


large Flower. | 
19. HyrgricuM Creticum, am- 
pliffmo folio nitido. Journ. Cor. Candy 
St. John's- wort, with a large ſhining 
Leaf. | 
20. HyPERICUM willoſum, folits 
caulem ambientibus acutis, ceteris me- 
10 circinatis. Journ. Cor. Hairy St. 


John's-wort, with pointed Leaves 
encompaſſing the Stalk, and the Bot- 


tom- leaves exactly round. 

21. HyrERIcUM Orientale, folii, 
fubrotundis auritis, cauli aabærenti- 
$us. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern St. John's- 
wort, with roundiſh-ear'd Leaves ad 
hering to the Stalk. | 

22. HyygrIcuM Oriental, ptar- 
mice foliis. Tourn. Cor. Eaffern St. 
John's wort, with Sneezwort-leaves. 
23 Hrregrcun Oriertale, fæti- 
% fimile, ſed inodorum. Journ. Cor. 
Talern St John - wort. like the 

Eaking Kind, bur without Smell, 


2 2 OY 
24. Hv RIU Orientale ſaxa* 
tile, majorane folio. Tourn. Car. 
Eaftern Rock St. John's-wort, with 
a Marjoram- leaf. F 
25. Hyyericum Orientale, an- 


droſæmo hirjuto femile, fed glabram, 


Tourn, Cor. E:ftern St. John's-wort, 
reſembling hairy Tutſan, but ſmooth, 

26. HyyerIcum Orientalc, poly- 
goni falio. Tourn. Cor. Eaffern St. 
John's-wort, with a Knot-graſs leaf. 
27. HyygrcuM Oriental, cauli 
aſpero pur pureo. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern 
St. John's-wort, with a rough pur- 
ple Stalk. ' 

28, HY PERI cu Orientale, caul 
aſpero purpareo, linariæ folio, Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern St. John's-wort, with a 
rough purple Stalk, and a Toad- 
flax-leaf. 5 f 

29. Hyegricum Orientale, ro. 
riſmarini folio glauco. Tourn. Cor, 
Eaftern St. John's wort, with a ſea- 
green Roſmary Jeaf „„ 

30. HYPERIcVNM Orientale lati- 
folium ſubbirſutum, caule purpureo 
willoſo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leav'd 
Eaftery St. John's-wort, ſomewhat 
hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are both 
very common Plants, growing in 
the Fields in moſt Parts of England: 
the firſt is uſed in Medicine, but the 
ſecond is of no Ule : theſe are rarely 
propagated in Gardens ; but I chooſe 
to mention them, in order to intro- 
duce {ſome otherSorts, which deſerve 


aà Place in every good Garden. 


? he third and fourth Sorts are 


ſhrubby Plants, which are very pro- 
per to intermix with other flowering 


Shrubs of the ſame Growths ; where, 
by their long Continuance in Flow- 
er, they will make a very handſome 
Appearance. The third Sort is of 
an humble Stature, ſeldom rifing 
above four Feet in Height; but the 


fourth will grow to the Height of 


ſeven or eight Feet. 


Theſz 


\ 


Theſe two Sorts are propagated 
by Suckers, which are plentifully 


ſent forth from the old Plants. The 


beſt Seaſon for taking off theſe Suck- 
ers is either in Autumn, or in 
March, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot: they ſhould. be planted in a 
light dry Soil, in which they will 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Ch- 
mate very well. They may alſo be 
propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted at the ſame Sea- 
ſon ; or by Seeds, which muſt be 
. ſown in Auguſt or September, which 
is as ſoon as they are ripe; for if 
they are kept till Spring, few of them 
will grow : but as they multiply ſo 
faſt by Suckers, the other Methods 
of propagating them are ſeldom pra- 
ctiſed in England. | 5 
The only Care theſe Shrubs re- 
quire, is, to clear them from Suck- 
ers every Spring, and to cut out 
all decayed and luxuriant Branches, 
in order to reduce them to a regular 
Figure. They produce their Flow- 
ers in July, and continue flowering 
until the End of September, which 
renders them very agreeable; but 
their Leaves, when bruiſed, emit 
a very rank Odour. 1 
The fifth Sort is alſo an abiding 
Plant; but it ſeldom riſes above 
eighteen Inches, or two Feet-high. 
Tuis is propagated by parting the 
Roots, and planting Cuttings in the 


Spring: it is ſomewhat tenderer _ 


than the laſt, but will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in 
the open Air, provided it be not too 
much expoſed to the cold Winds. 
It may alſo be propagated by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in March, upon a Bed 
of light Earth, in an open Situ- 
ation; and when the Plants are 
large enough to be tranſplanted, 
tigy may be placed in the warm 
Borders of the Pleaſure-garden ; and 


the Summer following ti. ey will pro- 


1 


duce their Flowers in large Quanti» 


ties upon the Tops of the Branches; 
which, being of a large Size, and 


a bright yellow Colour, make a 
very handſome She w. 


The ſixth, ſeventh, &ighth, and 


ninth Sorts are Natives of England, 
growing in Woods, and other ſhady 


Places, in divers Parts. The tenth, . 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth. 
- Sorts grow in the South of France, 


in Tah, and Spain; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters verywell in the open 


Air. The fourteenth Sort grows on 


the Alb. The fifteenth, ſixteenth, 
and ſeventeenth Sorts are Natives of 


Portugal: but all the following 


Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 


Fort, in the Levant. 


All theſe Plants may be propa- 


gated by ſowing their Seeds, ſoon - 


after they are ripe, on a Bed of freſh 


undung'd Earth; and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds : the follow- 


ing Spring they may be tranſplanted 


to the Places where they are to re- 
main ; after the Plants have taken 
new Root, they will require no far- 


ther Care, but to keep them clear 
from large Weeds ; which, if ſuffered 


to grow amongſt them, will aver- 
bear and deftroy them. | 

Moſt of the Kinds, being Natives 
of Woods, and ſhady Places, will 
grow very well under the Drip of 


Trees ; ſo that they may be planted 


in large Wilderneſs-quarters, where 
they will thrive, and make a pretty 
Variety. But it will be proper to 
keep a few Plants of each Kind in 
a ſhady Border; where, if they are 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they 
will produce a Supply of young 
Plants, whereby the Kinds may be 
preſerved : for as ſome of the Kinds 
do not continue above two or three 


Years, ſo, where there is not Care 
| 114 e 
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taken to ave a conſtant Supply of 
young Plants, their Kinds will be 
loſt ; for where the Shade of the 


Wilderneſs is very thick, the Seeds 


which fall there will not ſucceed ; 


| becauſe the Leaves of the Trees, fall- 


ing in Autumn, when the Seeds are 
ripe, cover the Ground; whereby 
the Secds either do not reach the 
Earth, or, if they do, they are ſo 
cloſely covered by the falling Leaves, 
that they cannot enjoy the Benefits 
of the Air; ſo that they Fe 


 HYPERICUM FRUTEX. Fi” 
Spiræa. 
HVPOCISTIS. 
We have no Ergli % Name for this 
Plant. 
I The Characters are; 

It hath a bell. ſoaped Flower con- 
72 of one Leaf, which is cut into 
ſeveral Segments at the Brim: the 
Binder Part of the Flower becomes a 
foft Fruit, divided into Rays, in which 
are contained the Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. HyyocisTis Cretica, fore 
ꝑurpureo. Journ. Cor. Candy Hypo- 
Ciſtis, with a purple Flower. 

2. Hxvrocisris furpurea, fore 
candicante. Journ. Cor. Purple Hy- 
pociſtis, with a white Flower. 

3. HyPocisT1s fore luteo. Tourn. 


| Gr, een with a yellow Flow- 


„ 
4. HyyocisT1s palleſernti; colo- 
is, lineis purpuraſcentibus o& nonnt- 
bil wireſcentibus diſtincta. Cluſ. Hiſt. 
Pale-coloured Hy mes, with pur- 
pliſh Lines. 

Theſe Plants grow from the Root 
of the Ciſſus, or Rock- roſe; fo can- 
not be cultivated by Art; 
A Super plant, like the Mi fleto ; 
ard it is not known to grow on any 
other Plant but the Cir. But as 
one of the Species is ſed in Medi- 
cine, I thought 1 It proper to mention 


it Dung 


the ſeveral Kinds which have been 


diſcovered. 


HvSSOPUS, Hyſſop. 
The Char -aters are; 

It. is 2a weritcillate Pius, avith, 
long narrow Leads? the Galea (or 
Creſt ) of the Flower is round; ſp, 
ered, and "divided into tævo Parts: 
the Barb | or Beard ) is divided? into 
three Parts : the middle Part is Bol. 


oabed like a Spoon, having a double 


Point, and is fomewhat winged : the 
Mhorles of the Flowers are ſhort, and 
at the Lower- part of the Stalk are 
placed at a great Diſtance, but to- 
award the Top are cloſer join'd, o as 
to form a regular Spike. ' 
The Species are; 
Hxssorus cinarum cæru- 


1 ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. Common 


Hyflop of the Shops, with blue 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

2 Hyssorus vulgaris alla. 
C. B. P. Common Hyſſop, with 
a white Flower: 

. Hyss0evs rubro fore. CBP. 


Hyſop with a red Flower, 


Hyss0yUs montana Macedoni- 
ca, 7 alerandi Dourex. F. B. Moun- 
tain Macedonian Hy ſſop. | 

Hyss0Pus humilior myrtifolia. 
H. R. Par. Dwarf myrtle· ear 9 
Hyſſop. 

6. Hys80pus wtringue florida. 
Dod. pempt Hyſſop bearing Flowers 
on every Side. 

7. HxssO US vulgaris, n 
redolens. C. B. P. Common Hyſlop, 
ſmelling like Muſk, 

8. HysSoPUs criſpa. Gefner. Hort. 
Curled Hyſſop. 

9. Hyssorus foliis diſſectis 
85 Hyſſop with cut Leaves. 

10. Hxssor us ſpica brevi & ro- 
tunda. C. B. P. Hy flop with a ſhort 
and round Spike. 

11, HyssorPvus en Gat ® au- 
reus. Park, Par. Gold- ſtriped Hyt- 
ſop. 

| 12. Byy: 


12. Hxssorus Bir ſuta. C. B P . 
Hairy Hyflop, 1 

"3 . Hvssor us hirfuta, fore albo. ; 
Town. Hairy Hyſſop, with a white | 


Flower. 


pagated either by Seeds or Cuttings : 
if by the Seeds, they muſt be ſown 
in March, upon a Bed of light ſan- 
dy Soil; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out 
to the Places where they are to re- 
main, placing them at leaft a Foot 
aſunder each Way: but if they are 
deſigned to abide in thoſe Places 
for a long time, two Feet Btiltance 
will be ſmall enough; for they grow 
pretty large, eſpecially if they are 
not frequently cut, to keep them 
within Compaſs. They thrive beſt 
upon a poor dry Soil, in which Si- 


tuation they will endure the Cold of 


our Climate better tnan when they 
are planted on a richer Soil. If you 
would propagate them by Cuttings, 
they ſhould be planted in April or 
May, in a Border where they may 
be defended from the violent Heat 
of the Sun ; .and being frequently 


. © watered, they will take Root in 


about two Months; after which, 
they may be tranſplanted where they 
are to continue, managing them as 
was before directed for the Seedling- 
plants. | 

The firſt Sort was formerly more 
cultivated than at prefent in Zngland, 
that-being the Sort commonly uſed 
in Medicine, The other Species are 
preſerved in curious Gardens for 
their Variety ; but they are ſeldom 
cultivated for Uſe. 

All theſe Sorts of Hyſſop are very 
hardy Plants, which will endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a 

dry undunged Soil; for when they 
are planted in a rich Soil, they grow 
very luxuriant in Summer, and are 


All the Sorts of Hyſſop are pro- 


1A 
lefs able to reſiſt the Cold in Winter; 
ſo that when any of theſe Plants 
grow out of the Joints of old Walls 
(as they frequently do), they will 
reſiſt the moſt ſevere Froſt; and will 
be much more aromatic, than thoſe 
which grow in a rich Soil. 
It bath been a great Diſpute 
amongſt modern Writers, whether 
the Hyſſop now commonly known 
is the ſame which is mention'd in 
Scripture : about which there is 


great room to doubt, there being 


very little Grounds to aſcertain that 
Plant: tho' it is moſt generally 
thought to be the Winter- ſavory, 
which Plant is now in great Requeſt 
a mongſt the Inhabitants of the Ea- 
Hern Countries, for outward Waſn- 
ings or Purificationss. 


& Edd. x d. l. 4 c. l. c ct 


1 


ACE A, Knapweed. 
The Character, are; 
It is one of the Herbæ capitatæ, 
or headed Plants the Calyx, or Cup, is 
Squameſe : the Borders of theLeawves are 


commonly equal, being neither ſerrated 


nor indented : the Florets round the 
Border of the Head are barren ; but 
thoſe placed in the Centre are ſucceeded 
each by one Seed, having a Down ad- 
hering to it. | 

The Species are; 

1. JacA nigra pratenfis latifolia. 
CB. P. Broad-leav'd meadow black 
Knapweed. | 

2. Jaca cum ſquamis pennatis, 
frove capite willoſ+. F. B. Woolly- 
headed Knapweed. ; 
3. Jacea montana candidifſima, 
fiebes foliis. C. B. P. Mountain Knap- 
weed, with very white Leaves. 


4.4 ACEA 


4. Jacra Laſctanica ſamperwirens. Knapwoed with green 
H. R. Par. Portugal ever- green 
Knapweed. 


and vey EE Out 
19. Jacza calyculis argentets, mis 


1 5. Jacea Epidanrica, candidifff- nor. Tourn. er Knapwerd, with 
. mma £5 tomentoſa, Tourn. White wool- filver Empalements. | dis 
#441 ly Knapweed of Raguſa. 20. Jaca Alpina, ſucciſe folio. 
1 5 6. Ack cyancides, echinato capite. Tourn. Mountain eed, witk 
= C. B. P. Prickly-headed Knapweed. a Devils-bit-leaf. 1 
= 7. JacEa cum /quamis cilii infiar 21. Jaca folic cerinther, „Rue 
4 filofis. F. B. Knapweed with hairy Vitoria. Tourn. Knapweed with an 
tf Scales. | Honey wort-lea k. 
4 8. Jacea nigra, /quamoſo capite, 22. JaceaHiſpanica latifolia, ner- 
= major. C. B. P. Greater black Knap- vit foliorum lanuginofis. Bocc. Muf. 
= weed, with a ſcaly Head. Broad-leav'd Spari/o Knapweed, with 
= 9. Jack nigra, /quamoſo capite, the Nerves of the Leaves woolly. 
3 minor. C. B. P. Smaller black Knap- 23. Jaca Cretica aculeata in- 
uy weed, with a ſcaly Head. can. Tourn, Hoary prickly Knap- 
al 10. Jace a vulgaris laciniata, flore weed of Crete. 
3 urpureo. Tourn. Great Knapweed, 24. Jacga tomentoſa, folits andu- 
1 or Matfellon. latin. Tourn, Woolly Knapweed, 
"94 11. Jacea vulgaris laciniata, flore with waved Leaves... 
1 albo. Tourn. Great Knapweed, or 25. Jace Cretica ſaxatilis, gla- 
4,68 Matfellon, with a white Flower. Ai. folio, Journ. Cor. Rock Knap- 
1 12. Ja cEA latiſſimo laciniato folio. weed of Candy, with a Woad-leaf. 
TM C. B. P. Knapweed with a broad 26. Jack Cretica laciniata ar- f 
0 jagged Leaf. | gantea, parvo flore flaweſcente. Tourn, a 
1 13. JaCEa cinerea laciniata, flore Cor. Silver. jagged Candy Knap- 
405 purpures. Triumf, Jagged aſh-co- weed, with a ſmall yellowiſh Flower. ; 
Ws. loured Knapweed, with a purple 27. Jacta Cretica acaulos, e- | 
3 Flower. | cborii folio, Journ. Cor. Candy Knap- . 
EF: 14. Jacea foliis cichoraceis villo- weed, without a Stalk, and a Sug- | 
ei Sir, altiſſima, flore purpureo. Tourn, cory-leaf. P 
WH! The talleſt Knapweed, with hairy 28. Jacpa Orientalis acaulos, ci- | 
0 Succory-leaves, and a purple Flower. chorii folio, flore citrins. Tourn. Cor, bY 
the 15. Jacea folits cichoraceis willo- Eaſtern Knapweed, without a Stalk, . 
+ fer, altifjima, flore allo. Tourn. The and a citron-colour'd Flower. K 
| 5 | talleſt Knapweed, with hairy Suc- 29. Jacga Orientalis patula, care © 
N 01 cory-leaves, and a white Flower. thami facie, flore luteo magno, Tourn. 5 
WG | 16. IAcEA foliis eruce lanuginofis. Cor. Spreading Eaftern Knapweed, T 
„ Journ. Knapweed with woolly with the Face of Baſtard-ſaffron, and 
4 Rocket - leaves. a a large yellow Flower. | a 
17. Jacea foliis candicantibus la- 30. Jacea Orientalis, conyze fo- * 


einiatis, calyculii non ſplendentibus. liv, flore magno. Turn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Turn. Knapweed with whitiſh jag- 
ged Leaves, and an Empalement not 
mining. | | 


Knapweed, with a Fleabane-leaf, 
and a large Flower. | 
31. JaCEa Orientalis, cyani fo- 


18. Jack foliis lacimatis viri- 
Abus, calyculis argenteis. Tourn. 


lio, flore parwo, calyce argenteo. Journ. 
Cor. Eafters Knapweed, * 4 


TA 


Blue-bottle-leaf, and a ſmall Flower 


with a filver Empalement. 


32. Jacta Orientalis, folio finuato 


ubtus tomentoſo, flare purpureo. Tourn. 
os Eaftern Knapweed, with a 


finuated Leaf, hoary underneath, 


and a purple Flower. 5 
33. Jacza Orientalis maritima 
incana, coronopi folio. Tourn. Cor. 


 Eaftern maritime hoary Knapweed, 


with a Bucks-horn-leaf. | 
34. Jace Oriemtalis perennit, lato 


coronopi folio, flore purpuraſeente. 


Tourn: Cor. Perennial Eaftern Knap- 
weed, with a broad Bucks-harn-leaf, 
and a purpliſh Flower. | 
35. Jacta Qrientalis pergnnis, an- 
guſtiſi no & incano coronopi folio, 
flore purpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor. Per- 
ennial Eaſtern Knapweed, with a 
very narrow and hoary Bucks-harn- 
leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 
36. Jacea Orientalis laciniata iu- 


cana & moſchata. Taourn. Cor. Hoary. 
muſk jagged-leav'd Eaſtern Knap- 
| 5 | firſt Sort is ſo common in many of 


weed. | 
37. JIacEA latea ſpinoſa centaurio- 
ids. C. B. P. Prickly yellow Knap- 
weed, like the greater Centaury. 

38. Jack latifolia purpurea, ca- 
pitulo ſpinoſo. C B. P. Broad- leav d 


purple Knapweed, with a prickly 


Head. 3 2 

39. Jacea ſpino/a Cretica, an ſpe- 
cies hy:feridis Plinii. Zan. Prickly 
Knapweed of Candy, ſuppoſed to be 
a Species of Hyoferis of Pliny. 
40. Jacra marina Bætica. Park. 
Theat. Sea Spaniſh Knapweed. 

41. JacEA cyancides altera, caule 
alato. Pur. Bat. Another Knap- 
weed like Blue. bottle, with a winged 

8 1 5 
42. Jacea Melitenſis, capitulis 


bl 


conglobatis. Bree. Rar. Plant. Knap- 


weed of Malta, with conglobated 
Heads. | 


43. Jack Orientalis annua, coro- 


3092 folio, fore luteo. Tour n. Cor. An- 
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nuat Zaftern Knapweed, with a 


Bucks - horn - leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. | 


44. JAczA arboreſcens, flyracis fo- | 


lio. Tourn. Tree Knap 
Storax-tree-leaf. 


45. Jack Cretica fruteſcens, eli- 


weed, with a 


chr ji folio, flore magno purpuraſcente. 


Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Knapweed of 


Candy, with a Goldylock-leaf, -and. 


a large purpliſh Flower. 
40. Jacea frute/cens, plantaginis 


folio, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 
by Knapweed, with a Plantain-leaf, 


and a white Flower. 

The firſt, ſecond, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sarts are Plants of no great Beauty 
or Uſe : ſome of theſe grow wild by 


the Side of Foot-paths almoſt in 


every Part of England, and become 
very troubleſome Weeds in the 


Fields: others of them grow upon 
arable Land amongſt Corn, and are 


no leſs troubleſome Weeds: but the 


the Paſtures, as to oecupy moſt Part 
of the Land, to the great Prejudice 
of the Graſs; therefore, by all good 
Huſbandmen, ſhould be rooted out. 
The only Way to dettroy this Plant 
in the Paſtures is twice every Year; 
viz. Spring and Autumn, to cut up 
all the Roots with a Spaddle; for 


as theſe are perennial Plants, ſo, 


unleſs their Roots are cut up below 
the Buds, they will grow again, were 
their Tops cut off every Month : 

but if the Meadows are kept clear of 
theſe Plants, for two or three Years, 
in which time it may be ſuppoſed, 
that all, or the greateſt Part, of the 
Seeds, which may have been ſcatter- 
ed, has grown, a very little Trouble 
afterward wall keep the Fields clean. 

The ſame Method ſhould alſo be 
taken with theſe Plants, when they 


grow by the Sides of Foot- paths, or 
under Hedges; becauſe, if theſe are 
| not 
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not rooted out, their Seeds, having 


Wings to them, will be wafted by 


the Wind over the whole Field ; ſo. 


that the Labour of weeding the 
Fields will be loft, where the Hedges 


are full of bad Weeds. 


The third, fifth, thirteenth, twen · 
ty fourth, twenty - fifth, forty- fourth, 
and forty-fifth Sorts are abiding 


Plants, which are frequently pre- 


ſerved in Gardens for their Beauty. 
The third and fifth have very white 
filver Leaves, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance thro' the Year; but theſe 


are too tender to live in the open 


Air in England thro' the Winter; ſo 
that the Plants ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with light loamy Earth ; 
and if they are ſheltered under an 
Hot-bed-frame in Winter, giving 


them as much Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, they will do better 


than when they are treated more 
tenderly ; and ſame of the Plants 
may be turned out of the Pots in the 
Spring, and planted in warm Bor- 
ders, where they will flower better 
than thoſe which are kept in Pots, 


and will more certainly produce 


Seeds : but it will be adviſeable to 
keep ſome Plants of each Sort in 
Pots, left thoſe which are planted 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, whereby 
the Sorts may be loſt. 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eigh- 


teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 


ty-firſt, and twenty-ſecond Sorts are 
alſo perennial Plants. Theſe, grow 
wild in ſeveral Parts of Europe; but 


are not Natives of England. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
March, on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Earth : when the Plants begin to ap- 
pear, they muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and as ſoon as they 


are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 


removed, and planted in Beds of un- 


dupged Earth, at about a Foot Di- 
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ſtance every Way. Theſe Plants 
muſt be watered, and if the Seaſon 
is hot, they ſhould be ſhaded until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they will require no far- 
ther Care but to keep them clear 


from Weeds until Michaelmas fol- 
lowing, when they ſhould be taken 
up and tranſplanted where they are 
deſigned to remain; the common 
hardy Sorts under Trees, in Wilder- 


neſs- quarters, and other abject Parts 
of the Garden, where they will abide 


many Vears, and only require to be 
kept clear from the largeſt Weeds, 


which will overbear them; but as 
for leſſer Weeds, they will not hurt 
them: the other Sorts, which are 


more tender, ſhould be planted in a 
warmer Situation, and on a lean 
ſtony Soil, where they will endure 


the Cold of our Winters very well, 


and afford an agreeable Variety. 


The fixth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 


thirty-ſeventh, forty-firlt, forty-ſe- 
cond, and forty-third Sorts are an- 
nual Plants. The Seeds of theſe 
muſt be ſown either in March, or the 
Beginning af September. Thoſe which 
are ſown in Autumn will come up, 
and the Plants will be ſtrong enough 
to refiſt the Froſt, provided they are 
in a warm Border; and theſe Plants 
will flower much ſtronger, and come 
earlier in the Seaſon, than thoſe ſown 
in the Spring; ſo that theſe will al- 
ways produce goad Seeds, But if 


theſe autumnal Plants ſhould be de- 


ſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, then ſome of 


their Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, 


on a Bed of Earth, where oy 
are deſigned to remain : for theſe 
Plants will not be large enough to 
tranſplant till May, when the Seaſon 
15 generally warm ; ſo that it will 


be difficult to make the Plants take 


Root, unleſs they are conſtantly 
ſhaded and watered: it is a better 


Method therefore to ſow theſe Sec 
: WS. 
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| in the Spring on the Borders where 
they are to remain ; and then all the 


Care required will be, to clear them 


from Weeds, and thin the Plants 
where they come up too cloſe : but 
thoſe Plants which come up in Au- 
tumn, may be' tranſplanted out the 
Beginning of March s at which time 
they will ſoon take Root, and then 
will require no farther Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. 
Theſe Plants continue a long time 
in Flower, eſpecially the ſixth Sort; 
which renders them worthy' of a 
Place in every large Garden. 


The twenty-fifth, forty-fourth, 


forty-fifth, and forty- ſixth Sorts are 
fhrubby Plants, which -riſe to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and their 
Stems become woody. Theſe are 
Natives of the Archipelago, from 
whence their Seeds have been ſent to 
ſeveral curious Botanic Gardens ; but 
at preſent they are very rare in Eng- 
land. They may be propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds in March, on 
a warm Border of freſh Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be carefully weeded, and when 
they have acquired Strength enough, 


{mall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 
and placed in the Shade until they 
have taken new Root; when they 
may be returned into an open Situa- 
tion, where they may-remain till Oc- 


tober following: after this they ſhould -- e 
I. Iacoß A vulgaris laciniata. 


be treated in the ſame manner, as 
hath been directed for the third, fifth, 
Sc. as may all the Eaftern Kinds. 
The following Spring a few Plants 
of each Kind may be ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and -planted in warm d 
Borders, where they will live thro' 
the Winter, provided the Froſt is not 
very ſevere 3 and theſe Plants will 
flower much ſtronger than.thoſe in 
Pots; but I will be proper to keep 


| | JaA' 


two Plants of each Kind in Pots to 


be ſheltered in Winter, for fear thoſe 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, that the 


Kinds may be preſerved. - 


Ih beſe Plants ſeldom produce good 
Seeds in this Country; ſo that when 
the Plants are obtained, they may 
be propagated by Cattings, which 
ſhould be planted about the Middle 
of June on a ſhady Border; where, if 
. they are duly watered, they will 
take Root in about two Months; 
but it will be proper to let them re- 
main in the ſame Border until the 
Beginning of Septimber, when they 
ſhould be. carefully taken up, and 
Planted. into Pots, and placed in the 


Shade until. they are rooted : then 


they may be expoſed in an open 
Situation till the Middle or Latter- 
end of October, when they ſhould be 


removed into Shelter, and managed 


as hath been directed for thoſe Plants 


which are raiſed} from Seeds. In 


Summer theſe Plants will flower, 


when they will afford an agreeable 


Proſpect, if they are placed among 


other hardy Exotic Plants; and as 


they are ever-· green, they add to the 


Variety in Winter. 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, 


and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 


JACOBAA, Ragwort. 
Ihe Characters are; 


l hath. à radiated Flier, th 
Tube of which is almoſt of a cylindri- 


cal Figure, and the Scud are faſtened 


to Down: to aubich may be added, Tie 


Leaves are deeplylatiniated, or jagged. 
Phe Species are; 


C. B. P. Common Ragwort. 


23. JacozæA latiſolia paluſtris, 
ie aguatica. Raii Hit. Broad- 
leav'd Marſh Ragwort. "= 
ry : 3. Jacopza Alpina, foliis ſubwo- 


#s 


tundis ſerratis. C. B. P. Roundiſh 


ſawed - leav d Ragwort of the A/ps. 
4. Jaconama Alpina, foliis longio- 
- 71bus ſerratis.' Tourn. . Ragwort of 


the Ales, with long ſawed Leaves, 
5 Jaco- 
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g. Jacoß A montana, betonite 


LA. Barr. Icon. Mountain Rag- 
wort, with a Betony-leaf. 
6. JacoBmaA chryſanthemi Cretict 
' Folio glauco. Tourn. fort with 
2 n Chryſanthemum- leaf. 
7. Ja co ſenecionis folio in- 
| 9-08 perennis. Raii Hift. Perennial 


| 1 Ragwort, with ann. | 


8. Jaconza Slates prima. 
Clu/. Hi. Mountain Ragwort, 
with an undivided Leaf. 


9. Ja coε. folizs amplioribus * 


canit. Mor. H. R. Blaſ. Rag wort 
with large hoary Leaves. 
10. JaAcos A #aritima, fooe G. 
neraria latifolia. C. B. P. Broad 
leav'd Sea Rag wort. 
11. Jacob yollis ferulaceir, 
F | ow minore. Tourn, Ragwort with 
Fenel - giant - leaves, and a ſmaller 
Flower. 
143. Jacoama foliis Bridal, 
ore majore. Tourn. Ragwort with 
Fenel - "Sant + - leaves, and a larger 
Flower. 


„1. Jacks Africans; botryos 
Folio. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Rag- 


wort, with an Oak-of- Feruſalem · leaf. 

14. JacoB&a Chia, ſenccionis 
Folio villeſe, flore magno. Tourn, Cor. 
Ragwort of Chio, with an hoary 
Groundfel- leaf, and.a large Flower, 
1816. Jacob xA Orientalis, ſenecio- 
mis folio tenui ſime diviſo, non incano, 
18 magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
| rt, with a very narrow-di- 
vide Groundfel leaf, not Br, 
and a large Flower. | 


16. JaconBzaA Greca maritima, 


Joliis ſuperne virentibus, inferne inca- 
nis. Tourn. Cor. 
wort, with Leaves green on their 

upper Side, but hoary underneath. 

17. Icon a Africana fruteſceus, 
abrotani folio. Old. Shrubby African 

Ragwort, with a 8outhern · wood · leaf. 


Worm 


admitted into Gardens, 


Greek Sea Rag- 5 


6 
18. Ja cos Africana, abſintbil 


foliis, Oldenl, African Rag wort, with 
od. leaves. 


19. JaconBma Americana . 


& wiſco/a, forum radiis breviſſimi; 


albis. Houft. Sweet-{melling vil 
cous American Ragwort, with, very 
ſhort white Rays to the Flower. 

20 JAcoBXA maritima. C. B. P. 
Sea Ragwort. 
21. Jacog A Africana frutiſcens, 
Aore amplo Hur pur eo, elegant iſſi 2⁰ ſe- 
necionis folio. Val. Shrubby Afri. 
can Ragwort, with an ample Flow: 
ery and Leaves like Groundſel. 

22. J:coBZa Africana Vruteſcens, 

filiis inciſit, & ſubtus cincraceis. 
Com. Rar, African ſhrubby Rag- 


- wort, with cut Leaves, and the Un- 


der-part of an Aſh-colonr. _ 
The firſt Sort of Ragwort here 
mentioned i is one of the moſt trouble- 


ſome Weeds, on poor wet Paſture - 


lands, and on Commons, in almoſt 
every Part of England; but is never 
becauſe 
Where the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Down which adheres to 
them will carry them to a great Di- 
ſtance ; ſo that all the Ground will 
be filled with the Weeds. The only 
Method to deſtroy this Plant in Pa- 
ſures is, to go over the Land in 
April, when the Weather is dry, and 
with a Spaddle cut up the Plants by 
their Roots; and, it the Weather 


continues dry, they will ſoon decay, 


This Work ſhould alſo be-repeated 


in Auguſt, to cut up ſuch. Plants © 
may have come up fince April; and 


if this be repeated two or thres 


' Years, never ſuffering any of the 


Plants. to ſtand to fluwer, it will ef- 


fectually deſtroy them. 


The ſecond Sort is alſoa very com- 


mi Weed on low marihy Lands, 
where the Water uſually ſtands in 


7 Winter. This is aan W trouble · 
ſiome 
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ome on many Commons, and other 
Paſtures; but may be deſtroyed in 
the ſame manner as the former. 
The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 


are Natives of the Als, and Pyrenean 


Mountains, from whence they have 
been procured; and are preſerved in- 
ſeveral curious Botanic Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety. They may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
| be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully weeded ;, and when they are 
firong enough to be removed, they 
ſhduld be tranſplanted into a ftrang 
loamy Soil, where they will continue 
many Years, and require no other 


Culture but to clear them from | 


Weeds. v5 
The fixth,eighth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which ſhould be fown 
in the Spring on a Bed of freſh light 
Earth, where they are deſigned to 
remain ; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, and. kept clear 
from Weeds; which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. In Tune they 
will flower, and their Seeds will 11- 
pen ſoon after; which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will furniſh a Supply of 
young Plants where - ever the Seeds 
fall. e e 
The ſeventh and eighth Sorts 
grow wild in England. The ſeventh 
is a laſting Plant, which grows un- 
der Hedges, and in Woods, in di- 
vers Parts of England; but the eighth 
Sort is an annual Plant, which is 
ufually found on dry Hills in ſome 
Counties near London. ee 
The tenth Sort differs from the 
common Sea Ragwort, in being 
much broader - leavd, and not fo 
hoary ; this is a laſting Plant, which 
will endure the Froſt in the open 
Air very well, and may be treated 


for the Beauty of its fine purple 
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as is direfted for the common Yea 


The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are alſo abiding Plants, which may 
have a Place in large Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety. Theſe Plants 
have fine cut Leaves, and the Stems 
grow ere about two Feet high, on 

e Tops of which the Flowers grow 
in an Umbel, which 
yellow Colour. 

Theſe maybe propagated bySeeds, 
which ſhould be — 83 
of March, on a Bed of freſh light 
Earth; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be thinned where 
they are very cloſe together, that 
thoſe remaining may grow ſtronger: 
when they are ſtrong enough to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a Bed of freſh Earth about fix 
Inches apart, where they may re- 
main till Michae/mas, being careful 
to keep them clear from Weeds; 
then they may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into large Borders a- 
mongſt other hardy Planta; where 


are of a fine 


they will flower the following Sum- 


mer, and make an agreeable Variety. 
The twentieth Sort was — 6 
nurs'd up. with great Care, and 
preſerv'd in Winter amongſt Oranges, 
Myrtles, &c. in Green-houſes : but 
of late it has been tranſplanted” into 
the open Air, where it is found te 
thrive exceeding well; and if plant- 
ed in a dry Soil, and warm Situa- 
tion, will very well endure the ſe- 
vereſt Cold of our Climate. Lit 
This Plant, tho' there is no great 
—_— = Flowers, yet, for the 

of its hoary jagged 
Leaves, deferves to lr Place in 
every good Garden, 


The twenty-firſt Sort ip preſerved. 


* 


Flowers, which continue a 


time; and growing in large Bunches, 
e Proſp ec. 
The 


afford an agreeab 


. 


L ; 


K ol 


for their Variety. 


The twenty-ſecond and twenty- 
third Sorts grow to the Height of 
five or ſix Feet, and will abide ſeve- 


ral Vears, if carefully preſerv'd in 
Winter from extreme Cold: theſe 


are commonly preſerv id in the Green- 


houſe among other Exotie Plants, 
All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or Cuttings: but if you 
propagate them by Seeds, you ſhould 
ſow them in March upon a Bed of 
light Earth; obſerving to water the 


Bed frequently in dry Weather, 


otherwiſe the Plants will not come 
up. About the Middle of May, if 
your Seeds ſhould ſucceed well, the 
Plants will be fit to tranſplant out; 
at which time you ſhould put ſome 


of the two laſt Sorts into Pots fill'd 


with freſh light Earth, ſetting them 
in the Shade until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be ex- 
poſed in an open Situation until the 
latter End of October, when they 
muſt be removed into Shelter. Du- 
ring the Winter · ſeaſon they muſt be 
frequently water'd, without which 
they will ſoon decay; and in Sum- 


mer they mult be often pruneꝗ, 


eſpeciallythe twenty · firſt and twenty - 
ſecond Sorts, to make them regular ; 
otherwiſe they are apt to be very 
rude and unſightly ; for they grow 
very vigorouſly. © 

The twenty-firſt Sort will produce 
Flowers and Seeds the firſt Vear, 
and is often treated as an annnal 
Plant: but if it he houſed in the 
Winter, it will live very well for 
two Years ; but they ſhould be re- 
newed every Vear, otherwiſe they 
are ſubject to decay. The Cuttings 
of the twenty ſecond Sort may. be 
planted in a ſhady Border in any of 
the Summer months; Which, if 
carefully Watered, will take Root 


in a- Month's time, whereby they 


* 


may be greatly increaſed. 


* „* 4 0 
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The Sea Ragwort may be alſs 
propagated. by Cuttings or Slips; 


which. muſt be planted and manag 


as the others; and, when, they are 


rooted, may be tranſplanted into a 


warm Situation, where they may 
contiaue to flower and ſeed. It is 


very ſubject to degenerate when 
rais d from Seeds, wheteby the 
Whiteneſs, which is the greateſt 
Beauty of this Plant, is greatly di- 
miniſhed, eſpecially upon the upper. 
Parts of their Leaves; ſo that the 


ſureſt Method is, to propagate it by 


Cuttings. ; EG | 
 JALAPA, Marvel of Pers. 
The Characters are; _ 
It hath a long thick fl:fpy ſucculent 
Root : the Leawes, which reſemble 
thoſe of Nightſhade, grow by Pairs 
oppoſite upon the Branches: the Stall. 
and Branches are wery full of Knott: 
the Flower confiſls of one Leaf, and 
is ſhaped like a Funndl : in the Centre 


of the Flower. is placed the Ovary; 


inwrapp'd in the Flower-cup, which 
becomes an oblong five-corner d umbili- 
cated Fruit, con/iſting. of a mualy 
dt ule 37 7 
This Title was given to this Ge- 
nus of Plants by Dr. Tournefort, 


upon the Information which he had 


received from Father Plumier, that 
the Jalap which was uſed in Medi- 
Cine was one Species of this Genus ; 
and accordingly he ſuppoſed it to be 
the ſeventh Species; but from bet- 
ter Authority we are now well af- 
ſured, that the Jalap is a Species of 
Convolvulus: however, as theſe Plants 
have, for near half a Century, Been 
known by this Title, I ſhall conti- 
nue it; tho? Dr. Linneus has altered 


it to Mirabilts : as by the old Wri- 


ters in Botany it had been., titled 
Mirabilis Peruui ana, from whenes 
the Engliſb Name of Marwel of Pe: 
ru: but ſince the Title of Mirabilis 
was given to this Genus by Dr. Lin- 

| | nd iii, 
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nds, it hath been altered by Dr. Root: and in removing them you 
Van Royen, Profeſſor of Botany at mult be very careful to preſerve as 
Leyden, to Ny&age, from the Flow- much Earth to their Roots as ou 
ers opening in the Night. can; for their Roots have but fe- 
The Species are: Pibres to retain it in a Ball, as many 
1. JalArx fore flaws. Tourn, other Plants will do: and it ſomes. 

Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with a times happens, when the Root is 

yellow Flower. left bare, it ſeldom takes freſh Hold; 

2. JaLaPa fore purpureo. Tourn, of the Ground, at leaſt not in a con - 

Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with A ſiderable | time; ſo that the Plants 

purple Flower. woill make but a poor Figure that 
3. JawaPA fort exalbido. Journ. Seaſon. When they are tranſplant-, 
Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with a ed into the Pots, and have taken 
whitiſh Flower. Root again, they ſhould be harden- 

4. JaLaPa flore ex rubro, lutes, ed to endure the open Air, for they: 
© alba mixto, Journ. Jalap, or Mar- are not very tender 3 but, one ths, 
vel of Peru, with red, yellow, and contrary, they will not thrive well, 
white Flowers mix'd upon the ſame if too much drawn or forced in the 
Plant. n ond £3005 Hot- bed. In the Middle of May 

5. JaLaPa fore ex albe & pur- the Pots may be removed into the : 
purco elegant iſſime variegata; i Jalap, Places where they are deſigneq to be 
or Marvel of Pera, with white and continued for that Seaſon zobſerving 
purple Flowers finely.yariegated. | to ſupport the Branches with a ſtrong 

6. JaLaPa patrue flare. Tourn, Stake, and to water them as often 
. Jalap with a ſmall Flower: as they require it. You may alſo in 

7. JA LAP A officinarum,;frudtu ru- May plant ſome of them into the 
£90. Journ. Tne ſuppoſed: true a- Middle of the large Bordets of the 
lap of the Shops, with a rough Pleaſure- garden, doing it- carefully. 
Fruit. and obſerving to ſhade and Water 

Theſe Plants are all propagated them until they have taken Root 3 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown up- after which, they will require no 
on a moderate Hot-bed in March; farther Care but to ſupport them 
and when they come up, they ſhould from being broken down, by the 
be tranſplanted into another Hot- Winds, which they are very ſubject 
bed, at ſix Inches Diſtance from each to be, eſpecially when their Heads 
other; and when they have taken are large. 1 ud. 4% I 
Root, the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed The Plants, thus raiſed, will grow 
every Day, that the Plants may to the Height of three or four Feet, 
have a great deal of Air, otherwiſe and ſpread their Branches very wide 
they are very ſubje& to be drawn (eſpecially if the Roots have room 
up tall and weak; nor can they be in the Pots); their Flowers will be⸗ 
| 7ecovered to a ſufficient- Strength gin to appear in June, and they will 

again in a Month's time, if once continue conſtantly flowering until 
they are thus drawn. When the the Froſt prevents them; Which, 
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| Plants are grown to be a Foot high, together with the great Diverſity of 
they ſhould be put into Pots filled Colours in the Flowers upon the 
with rich light Earth, which ſhould ſame Plant, renders them valuable 
be plunged into a very moderate to every curious Perſon. The Flow 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their taking ers of theſe Plants never expand in 
| 3 the 


Vox. II. 


the Day-time, while the Sun is hot; 
but in the Evening, when the Sun 
declines, they begin to open, and 


continue expanded till the Sun fhines 


warm upon them the next Day; fo 
that when it happens to be cloudy 


Weather, as alſo late in Autumn, 
when the Weather is cool, the Flow- 


ers will remain open moſt Part of 
. e 
As the Flowers are produced ſuc- 

eeflively almoſt every Day, ſo the 

Seeds are fn a ſhort time after ripe, 


and do ſoon fall to the Ground; fo 


that when your Seeds begin to ripen, 
you muſt carefully look for them 
upon the Ground twice a Week; 
otherwiſe, if they lie too long upon 


the Ground, and there ſhould fall 


Tome Rain, they will ſprout, and be 
good for nothing. In ſowing theſe 
Seeds, you 


duced the greateſt Variety of Flow- 


ers; for if you ſave them from 


ſuch as produce only plain-eotour'd 


Flowers, the Seeds will always pro- 
duce the ſame Sort; and thoſe with 


yellow and red variegated Flowers 
will conſtantly produce the ſame; 
theſe never varying from the Red 
and Yellow to the Purple andWhite, 


tho' they will ſometimes degenerate 


mto plain yellow or red Flowers, 
as will the other into plain Purple 
or White; but they will conſtantly 


Colours. | | 


Altho?, in the above-written Cul- 
ture of theſe Plants, I have directed 


their Seeds to be ſown on an Hot- 


bed, yet they may be propagated by 
fowing them in a warm Border of 
tight Earth toward the Latter-end 
of March ; 


thod they will ſucceed very well ; 
but will not flower ſo ſoon by a 


grow ſo large. 


ſhould be careful to 
take them from ſuch Plants as pro- 


Fetain one or both of their original 


and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted - 
as before directed: in which Me- 


Month or fix Weeks as th 


ſe raiſed 
on the Hot-bed, nor will 


the Plants 


4 
- 


When the Froſt has pinch'd the 
Leaves and Stems of theſe Plants, 
you ſhould take up their Roots, 
which ſhould be laid to dry, and 
then may be preſerved in dry Sand 
all the Winter, if ſecured from the 


_ Froſt; and in the following Spring 


thefe Roots ſhould be planted into 
large Pots, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to promote their 
taking Root; and when the Shoots 
appear above-ground, they ſhould 
be treated as was directed for the 
Seedling-plants, hardening them by 
degrees to endure the open Air, 
The Plants ſo raiſed will be much 
larger than the Scedlings, and will 
flower earlier in the Year. © © 
The Sort with purple and white 
Flowers is by mach the moſt beauti- 
ful : however, a few Plants of the 
yellow and red Sort may be inter- 
mixed with them, for Variety. 
Where any Perſon is very curious 
to preſerve the beſt Seeds, they 
ſhould conſtantly pinch off all the 
plain Flowers from thoſe Plants, 
which they intend for Seed: if this 
is earefully done, there will be ſcarce 
any of the Plants produced from this 
Seed with intire plain Flowers. 
The two laſt Sorts are very com- 
mon in the Iflands of America, 
where by the Erglifh they are call- 


ed the Four o'Clock Flower, from 


the Flowers opening, about that time 
in the Afternoon; and by the French 
they are called Belle de Nuit, from 
the Flowers making a fine Appear- 
ance in the Night; but the Flowers 
of both of theſe are ſmall, and ge- 
nerally 'plain-colour'd; and the 
Plarits are alſo much tenderer than 
thoſe of the other Sorts ; ſo that 
thefe are ſeldom cultivated in Eng- 
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JASMINUM, The Jaſmihez or 
ellamine-tree... 

The Character are 

The Leave are in many Species 

| pinnated : the Cup of the Flower con- 


Top into ares the lo- 
conſiſts of one Leaf, is funnel-/haped, 
and divided into five 8 nent : the 
Flowers are ſucceeded by B erries, 
which ſplis in the Middle, each Side, 
for the moſt part, containing a ſepa- 
rat Son oo 2 
TRIS ;..- 
. Ja8MINUM wulgatiue, fore Al- 
bv. C. B. P. The common white 
Jaſmine. * | 

oe - Jasminun vulgatius; fore al- 
zo, feliis ex luten elegantifſime varie- 
gatis. The common white Jaſmine, 
with yellow-ſtriped Leaves = 

3. JasminuM vulgatius, flore al. 
bo, foliis ex albo elegantiſſime varie · 
gatis. The common white Jaſmine; 
with white-ſtriped Leaves. | 
4. JasMinNuM Bumi luteum. 
C B. P. Dwarf yellow Jaſmine, 
commonly called, The Halian yel- 
low Jaſmine. i : 

5. JasminuM Juteum, vulgo di- 
dum bacciferum, C. B. P. The com- 
mon yellow Jaſmine. 

6. JacutnuM Bumilius, magne 
| ;fore, C. B. P. The Spaniſh white, or 
Latalonian Jaſmine. 3 

7. Jas8MINUM humilius, magno flore 
?!no, The double Spaniſb Jaſmine. 

8. JasMiInuM [54k flawum 
odbratiſſi mum. Fer. Fler. The yellow 
Indian Jaſmine. | 


tum, flore albo, odoratiſſimum. H. A. 
| The three-leav'd Azorian Jaſwine; 
with very ſweet white Flowers, 


aſmine; 


- jA8MINOIDES. Yi cru 


ffs of ane Leaf, but is divided at the 5 


9. Jazminun Axericum trifolia- 


commonly called, The Ivy-leav'd 
| will be rooted ſtrong enough 


id. Jasuidbn fe Se : 
bam, Aljini. J. B. The ſingle 47. 
Bias Jaſmine, 1 5 
11. Jasuinvn f4rabitum, foliit 
limonii conjugatis, fort albo þ 

&doratifimo. Boerb. Ind. The double 

Arabian Jaſmine, 

12. Jasuinum 4rabicum; cafla> 
ne folio, flore aibo odoratiffimo; 
cujus fructus Coffee in officinis dicun- 
tur nobis. Com, Pl. I/. The Coffee- 
. 13. Iasurnνν,ỹ Malabaricum, fo- 
liis malt aurantii, flore nivcd odoras 
tiſſimo, Com. Jaſmine of Malabar; 
with Orange-leaves, aud a ſnow- 
White very ſweet· ſcented Flower. 
14. JaSMINUM- Aneritanum, fo- 
liis coxjugatit, floribas ſpicatis albis. 


Houft. American Jaſmine, with Leaves 


growing oppoſite, and white Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes. 

15. Ja8MINUM arboreſcens, fili 
laurinis, fore uinbellato. Houft, Trees 
like Jaſmine; with Bay-leaves; and 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
moſt Exglib Gardens, being much 
cultivated for the Saceiden of i 
Flowers. The ſecond. and thi 
Sorts are atcidehtal Varieties from 
the firſt, and may be obtained by 
inoculating the Buds of theſe intg 
the common Jaſmine ; which, altho 
the Buds ſhould pris as it often 
happens, yet it ſeldom fails to ſtain 
both tht Leaves and Branches of 
the old Plant into which the Buds 
were put: ſo that by inoculating 
ſome of theſe Buds into ſome young 
Branches in divers Parts of an ol 
Tree, they will not fail to tinge the. 
whole Tree in a ſhort time. ; 

The common white Jaſmine is 
eaſily propagated by laying down 
the tender Branches in the Spring, 
which, by the ſucceeding Spring, 
| to be 
tranſ⸗ 
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tranſplanted. They may alſo. be 
raiſed by Cuttings, Which ſhould be 
planted in Autunin' in a moiſt Bor- 


der, where they may have the morn- 
ing Sun: but they muſt be ſcręened 


from the Violence of the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, and fre zently | 


watered in dry Weather. The Cat- 
tings, thus managed, will many of 
them live, and have Roots fit to be 
removed in the following Spring : 
but this Method is ſeldom practiſed, 
the Layers always making the belt 
1 

When theſe Plants are remove 
they ſhould be planted where they 
are deſign'd to be continued; which 
ſhould be either againſt ſome Wall, 


Pale, or other Fence, where the 


flexible Branches may be ſupported: 
for altho' it is ſometimes planted as 
a Standard, and 'form'd into an 
Head, yet it will be very difficult to 
keep it in any handſome Order; or 
if you do, you muſt cut off all the 
flowering Branches; for the Flow- 
ers are always produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the ſame Year's Shoots, 
which, if ſhorten'd before the Flow- 
ers are blown, will intirely deprive 
the Trees of Flowers. Theſe Plants 
ſhould be permitted to grow rude in 
the Summer, for the Reaſon before 
given: nor ſhould you prune and 
nail them until the Wache or Lat- 
ter-end of March, when the froſty 
Weather is paſt; for if it ſhould prove 
ſharp froſty Weather after their rude 
Branches are pruned off, and the 
ſtrong orſẽs are expos d thereto, they 
are very often deſtroyed; and this 
Plant being very backward in ſhoot- 
ing, there will be no Danger of 
hurting them by late pruning. | 
The two ſtrip'd Sorts ſhould be 
planted in a warm Situation, eſpe- 
cially the white-{trip'd ; for they are 
much more tender than the plain, 


and are very ſubject to be deſtroy ed 


14 


by great Froſts, if they are expos d 
thereto: therefore it will be proper 
to preſerve a Plant of each Kind in 
Pots, which may be removed into 


the Green. houſe in Winter, Jeſt, by 


expoſing them to the Cold, they 
ſhould all. be deſtroyed, and the 
Variety loſt. 


The common yellow Jaſmine was 


formerly in greater Plenty in England 
than at preſent, and was planted 
againſt, Arbours, &c. to cover them, 
tho” it is not near ſo proper for that 
Purpoſe as the White Sort, it being 


of much flower "Growth, nor will it 


ever extend its Branches ſo far as 


that; but bowever, it may have a 


Place among the flowering Shrubs of 
low Growth, Where it may be with 
more Eaſe reduced to a Standard than 


the other. This plant flowers in 


May and June; ; bat they have very 


little Scent, which has occalioned i its | 


being leſs regarded. It may be pro- 
pagated by Suckers, which it gene- 
rally produces in great Numbers; 
or by Layers, as was directed for 
the common Sort; and are full as 
hardy. This Sort ſeldom riſes above 
five or fix Feet high. 

The Dwarf yellow Jaſmine. Is 
ſomewhat tenderer than the former; 
yet will it endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters, if it be planted in 
a warm Situation. 'The Flowers of 
this Kind are generally larger than 


thoſe of the common Sort, and bet- 


ter ſcented ; but are ſeldom produced 
ſo early in the Seaſon. It may be 
propagated by laying down the ten- 
der Branches, as was directed for the 
common white Sort ; or by budding 
or. inarching it upon the common 
yeliow Jaſmine ; the latter of which 
is preferable, as making the Plants 
hardier than thoſe which are obtain- 
ed from Layers :. they ſhould. be 
planted againft a warm Wall; and 


in very ſevere Winters will require 
to 


ty — 5 — da 


to be ſheltered with Mats, or ſome 
other Covering, otherwiſe they are 
ſubject to be deftroyed. The Man- 
ner of Drefling and Pruning being 


Jaſmine, I ſhall not repeat it. | 
The Spaniſh white, or Catalonian 
Jaſmine, is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful of all the Sorts, 'as alſo extreme- 
ly ſweet-ſcented : the Flowers of this 
Kind are much larger than any of 
the others, and are commonly of a 
red Colour on the Outſide. This 
Plant is propagated by budding or 
inarching it upon the common white 
Jaſmine, on which it takes very 
well, and is rendered hardier than 
thoſe which are upon their own 
Stocks. But thoſe of this Kind being 
brought over from Haly every Spring 
in ſo great Plenty, they are ſeldom 
raiſed here: I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to the Management of ſuch 
Plants as are uſually brought into 
England from the Place above-men- 
tioned, which generally are ty'd up 
in ſmall Bunches, containing three 
or four Plants, and their Roots 
vrapp'd about with Moſs, to pre- 
ſerve them from drying: which, if 


Paſſage, will often occaſion them to 
of puſh out ſtrong Shoots from their 
Roots, which muſt always be taken 
off before they are planted; otherwiſe 
they will exhauſt the whole Nouriſh- 
ment of the Plant, and deſtroy the 
Graft, bg 5 

In the making Choice of theſe 
Plants, you ſhould carefully obſerve 
if their Grafts are alive, and in good 
Health: for if they are brown and 
larunk, they will not puſh out; ſo 
that there will be only the Stock 
left, which is of the common Sort. 

When you receive theſe Plants, 
you mutt clear the Roots of the 
Moſs, and all decay'd Branche: ſhould 
de taken off: then place their Roots 


the ſame as was directed for the white 


it happen that the Ship has a long 


„ 
into a Pot or Tub of Water, which 
ſhould be ſet in the Green-houſe, or 


ſome other Room, where it may be 


ſcreened from the Cold: in this Si- 
tuation they may continue two Days; 
after which you muſt prune off all 
the dry Roots, and cut down the 
Branches within four Inches of the 
Graft, and plant them into Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth; then 
plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them, as the 
Heat of the Seaſon may require, In 


about three Weeks or a Month's 


time they will begin to ſhoot, when 
you mult carefully rub off all ſuch 
as are produced from the Stock be- 


low the Graft; and you muſt now 


let them have a great Share of Air, 
by raifing the Glaſſes in the Heat of 
the Day : and as the Shoots extend, 
they ſhould be topp'd, to ſtrengthen 


them, and, by degrees, ſhould be 


hardened to endure the open Air, 


Into which they ſhould be removed 


in Zune; but muſt have a warm Si- 
tuation the firſt Summer ; for if they 


are too much expoſed to the Winds, 


they will make but indifferent Pro- 
greſs, being rendered ſomewhat ten- 
der by the Hot bed. If the Sum- 
mer proves warm, and the Trees 
have ſucceeded well, they will pro- 
duce ſome Flowers in the Autumn 
following, tho' they will be few in 


Number, and not near ſo ſtrong as 


they will be the ſucceeding Vears, 
when the Trees are ſtronger, and 
have better Roots. : 
_ Theſe Plants are commonly pre- 
ſerved in Green-houſes, with Oran- 
ges, Myrtles, &c. and, during the 
Winter-ſeaſon, will require to be 


frequently watered, which ſhould be 
performed ſparingly each time, eſpe- 


cially in cold Weather; for too much 
Wet at that Seaſon will be apt to rot 
the Fibres of their Roots: they 

Uu 3 We ſhould 
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JA 
22 * alſa have a great Share of 


freſh Air, when the Weather will 
4 A for which Purpoſe, they 


Thould be placed in the cooleſt Part 
of the Green houſe, among Plants 


that are hardy, where the Windows 


may be opened every Day, except 


- In froſty Weather : nor ſhould they 


be crouded too cloſe among other 
Plants, which often occaſions their 
growing mouldy, and decays the 


vounger Branches. In April the 


Shoots of theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſhortened down to four Eyes, and 


all the weak Branches ſhould be cut 


off; and if you have the Conveni- 
ency of a Glaſs-ſtove, or a deep 


Frame, to place the Pots into at 


hat Seaſon, to draw them out again, 
It will be of great Service in for- 
warding their Flowering : yet till 
you ſhould be careful not to force 
them too much; and as ſoon as they 
1 — made Shoots three or four 

nches long, the Glaſſes ſhould be 

pened in the Day-time, that the 
Plants may, by degrees, be inured 
to the open Air; into which they 
ſhould be removed by the Latter- end 
pf May, or the Beginning of June; 
otherwiſe their Flowers will not be 


Jo fair, nor continue ſo long. If the 


Autumn proves favourable, theſe 
Plants will continue to produce freſh 
Flowers until Michae/mas; and ſome- 


times, when they are ſtrong, they 


will continue flowering till Chriſi- 

mas, or after: but then they muſt 

have a great Share of Air when the 

Weather is mild, and will admit of 

itz otherwiſe the Flower-buds will 
row mouldy, and decay. 


But notwithſtanding moſt People 


preſerve theſe Plants in Green- 


Houſes, yet they will endure the Cold 


of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, if planted againſt a warm Wall, 
and covered with Mats in froſty 
Yeather ; they will alſo produce ten 


TY 


times as many Flowers in one Seq. 


ſon as thoſe kept in Pots, and the 


Flowers will likewiſe be much larg. 
er: but they ſhould not be planted 
abroad tall they have ſome Strength; 
ſo that it will be neceſſary to keep 


them in Pots two or three Years, 
whereby they may be ſheltered from 
the Froſt in Winter: and when they 
are planted againſt the Wall, which 
ſhould be in May, that they may 
take good Root in the Ground be- 
fore the ſucceeding Winter, you 
muſt turn them out of the Pots, pre- 


ſerving the Earth to their Roots; 


and having made Holes in the Bor- 
der where they are to be planted, 
you ſhould place, them therein, with 
their Stems cloſe to the Wall ; then 
fill up the Holes round their Roots 
with good freſh rich Earth, and give 
them ſome Water, to ſettle the 
Ground about them; and nail up 
their Shoots to the Wall, ſhortening 
ſuch of them as are very long, that 
they may puſh out new Shoots be- 
low, to furniſh the Wall, continu- 
ing to nail up all the Shoots as they 
are produced. In the middle, or to- 
ward the Latter-end, of 7aly, they 
will begin to flower, and continue 
to produce new Flowers until the 
Froſt prevents them; which when 
you obſerve, you ſhould carefully 
cut off all the Tops of ſuch Shoots 
as have Buds form'd upon them, as 
alſo thoſe which have the Remains 
of faded Flowers left; for if theſe 
are ſuffered to remain on, they will 
ſoon grow mouldy, eſpecially when 
the Trees are covered, and thereby 
infect many of the tender Branches, 
which will greatly 1njure the Trees. 
Toward the Middle or End of 
November, if the Weather be cold, 
and the Nights froſty, you muſt be- 
gin to cover your Trees with Mats, 
which ſhould be nail'd over them 
pretty cloſe ; but this ſhoyld be done 
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when th Tres ae party dry, 
otherwiſe the Wet, being lodged 


upon the Branches, will ſoon cauſe 


a Mouldineſs upon them, and, the 


Air being excluded therefrom, will 


rot them in a ſhort time : it will al- 
ſo be very neceſſary to take off theſe 
Mats as often as the Weather will 
permit, to prevent this Mouldineſs, 


and only keep them cloſe covered in 


froſty Weather ; at which time you 
ſhould alſo lay Come Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, and faſten ſome Bands of 
Hay about their Stems, to guard 
them from the Froſt; and in very 
ſevere Weather, you ſhould add a 
double or treble Covering of Mats 
over the Trees; by which Method, 
if duly executed, yon may preſerve 
them thro? the hardeſt Winters. In 
the Spring, as the Weather is warm- 
er, ſo you ſhould by degrees take off 
the Covering ; but you ſhould be 
careful not to expoſe them too ſoon 
to the open Air, as alſo to guard 
them againſt the morning Froſts, and 
dry Eaſterly Winds, which often 
reign in March, to the no ſmall 
Deſtruction of tender Plants, if they 
are expoſed thereto ; nor ſhould you 
quite remove your Covering until 
the middle of April, when the Sea- 
ſon is ſettled, at which time you 
ſhould prune the Trees, cutting out 
all decayed and weak Branches, 
ſhortening the ſtrong ones te about 
two Feet long, which will cauſe 
them to ſhoot ſtrong, and produce 
many Flowers. E 


The Double of this Kind is at 


preſent very rare in England, and 
only to be found in ſome very curi- 
ous Gardens; tho' in 7aly it is pret- 
ty common, from whence it is ſome- 
times "brought over amongſt the 
Single: the Flowers of this Kind 
have only two Rows of Leaves, ſo 


that it is rather regarded for its Cu- 
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be chin For: any: dinwocalldary 
I 1 
propagated by budding it upon the 
common white Jaſmine, as hath 
been directed for the Single, and 
muſt be treated in the ſame Man- 
ner. i 
Dr. Linaæus ſuppoſes, that this 


Sort is only a Variety of the com- 


mon jaſmine; and that the only 
Difference is in the Size and Colour 


of the Flower; and, as a Proof of 


it, ſays, that when it is propagated 
by Layers or Shoots from the Root, 
it always becomes the common Sort: 
but if he had obſerved, that all 
thoſe Shoots are produced from the 

Stock, which is always of the com- 
mon Jaſmine, and not from the Sort 
grafted, he would have ſoon found 


his Miſtake; for there can be no 


Diſpute of this being a diſtinct Spe- 
cies; for the Number and Shape of 
the Pinnæ of the Leaves, the Seg- 
ments of the Empalement, and the 
Petals of the Flower being twiſted | 
and diſtorted, conſtitute an eſſential 
Difference between them. | 

The yellow Indian Jaſmine is pro- 
pagated eitker by Seeds, or laying 
down the tender Branches: if you 
would propagate them by Seeds, 
which they often produce in Zug land 
in great Plenty, you ſhould make a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, in- 
to which you ſhould plunge ſome 


ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth ; and in a Day or two after, 
when you find the Earth in the Pots 
warm, you muſt put your Seeds. 
therein; about four in each Pot will 
be. ſufficient, covering them about 
an Inch thick with the ſame light 
Earth, and obſerve to refreſh the 
Pots with. Water as often as you 
ſhall perceive the Earth dry; but do 
not give them too much at each 
time, which Would be apt to rot the 
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In about ſix or eight Weeks after 
| Pola. the Plants will appear above- 
ground; at which time it will be ne- 
ceſſary to remove the Pots into an- 
other — Hot - bed, of a moderate 
Temperature, in order to bring the 
Plants forward; you muſt alſo be 


careful to water them as often as is 


neceſſary; and in the great Heat of 
the Day the Glaſſes ſnould be tilted 
pretty high, and ſhaded with Mats, 
to prevent the Plants from being 
ſcorch'd with Heat: about the mid- 
dle of May you ſhould begin to har- 
den them to the open Air, by take- 
ing off the Glaſſes when the Wea- 
ther is warm; but this muſt be done 
cautiouſly ; for you ſhould not ex- 
Pole them to the open Sun in a very 
hot Day at firſt, which would great- 
ly injure them ; but rather take off 
the Glaſſes in warm cloudy Weather 
at firſt, or in gentle Showers of Rain, 
and ſo by degrees inure them to bear 
the Sun; and in June you ſhould 
take the Pots out of the Hot-bed, 

and carry them to ſome well-ſhelter- 
ed Situation, where they may re- 
main until the Beginning of October; 
at which time they muſt be carried in- 
to the Green- houſe obſerving to place 


them where they may enjoy as much 


free Air as poſſible when the Win- 
dows are opened; as alſo to be clear 
from the Branches of other Plants. 
During the Winter ſeaſon they 
will require to be often watered; 
but you muſt be careful not to give 
them too much at each time; and in 
March you muſt remove theſe Plants 
each into a ſeparate Pot, being care- 
ful not to take the Earth from their 
Roots; and if at this time you plunge 
them into a freſh moderate Hot- bed, 
it will greatly facilitate their Root- 


ing again, and be of great Service to 


the Plants; but when you perceive 
they are-freſh roated, you mult give 
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them a great deal of Air; for if yo 
draw them too much, they will be. 
come weak in their Stems, and in- 
capable to ſupport their Heads; 
which is a Breat Defect in thels 
in | 

- You mult alſo Wien cha to the 
open Air, into which they -ſhould 
be removed about the Middle of 
May, obſerving, as was before di- 
rected, to place them in a Situation 


that is defended from ſtrong Winds, 


which are injurious to theſe Plants, 
eſpecially while they are young. In 
Winter, houſe them, as before, and 
continue the ſame Care; with which 
they will thrive very fall, and pro- 
duce r great nn of 
Flower s. 

Theſe Plants are pretty hardy, 
and. will require no other Care in 
Winter, than only to defend them 
from hard Froits; nor do I know 
whether they would not live in the 
open Air, it planted againſt a warm 
Wall, which 1s what ſhould be tried 
by planting ſome againſt a Wall for 
that Purpoſe ; and I think we have 
little Reaſon to doubt of the Succels, 
fince they are much hardier than the 
Spaniſh : but there is this Difference 
between them; vix. theſe Plants have 
large, thick, ever-green Leaves, ſo 
that if they were covered with Mats, 
as was directed for the Spaniſh Jal- 
mine, the Leaves would rot, and de- 
cay the Shoots ; but as theſe will 
only require to be covered in extreme 
Froft, ſo, if their Roots are well 
mulch'd, and a Mat or two looſeiy 
hung over them in ordinary Froſts, 
it will be ſufficient; and theſe Mats 
being eitherrolled up, or taken quits 
off, in the. Day, there will be no 
great Danger of their being hurt, 
which only can proceed from nw; 
too long cloſe covered. | 

iy" the EP theſe ſhould be 
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pruned, when you, ſhould cut off all 


decay'd Branches; but you muſt not 


ſhorten any of the other Branches, as 
was directed for the Spaniſo Sort; 
for the Flowers of this Kind are pro- 
duced only at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which if ſhortened, they 

would be cut off; and theſe growing 


of a more ligneous Subſtance than 
the other, will not produce Shoots 


ſtrong enough to flower the ſame 
. 1 «tn neem ug 

If you would propagate this Plant 
from Layers, the Shoots ſhould be 
laid down in March; and if you give 


practiſed in laying of Carnations, it 
will promote their Rooting: you 
ſhould always obſerve to refreſh them 
often with Watet, when the Weather 
is dry; which if carefully attended 
to, the Plants will be rooted by the 
ſucceeding Spring, fit to be tranſ- 
planted, when they muſt be planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
managed as was before directed for 
the Seedling- plants. RP 
This Sort is frequently propaga- 
ted by inarching the young Shoots 
into Stocks of the common yellow 
Jaſmine ; but the Plants ſo raiſed do 
not grow ſo ſtrong as thoſe which 
are upon their own Stock: beſides, 


the common yellow Jaſmine is very 


apt to ſend out a great Number of 
Suckers from the Root, which ren- 
ders the Plants. unſightly : and if 
theſe Suckers are not conſtantly 
taken off, as they are produced, they 
will rob the Plants of their Nouriſh- 
ment. „ 
The Azorian Jaſmine is alſo pret- 
ty hardy, and requires no more Shel- 
ter than only from hard Froſts; and 
Jam apt to think, if this Sort was 
planted againſt a warm Wall, aud 
managed, as, hath been directed for 
the yellow Indian Jaſmine, it would 
ſucceed very well; ior I remember 


Kind are {mall ; but bein 


1A 


to. have ſeen ſome Plants of this 
Kind growing againſt a Wall in the 
Gardens at Hampton-Court, Where 


they had endured the Winter, and 
were in a more flouriſhing State 
than any I bave ſeen in, Pots, 
and produced a greater Quantity of 


Flowers. Theſe Plants are propa- 


gated in the ſame manner as the yel- 


low 1xdian, and require the fame 


Management. The Flowers of this 
S produced 
in large Bunches, make an hand- 
ſome Figure, and are of a very 


| . agreeable Scent ; and the Leaves be- 
them a little Cut at the Joint, as is 


ing large, and of a ſhining-green 
Colour, add to the Beauty of the 
Plant very much. _ 

The Vex-leav'd Jaſmine is by Dr. 
Liineus removed from this Genus, 


and joined to the Camara of Plu- 
mier, under the Title of Lantana; 
which is an old Name applied by 


many Authors to the common 77 
burnum, under which Title I have 


alſo placed it. 


N g 


The Arabian Jaſmines of both 
Sorts are commonly brought into 
England from Genoa every Sprin 
amongſt the Span] Jaſmines, Theſe 
are all grafted upon the common 
Jaſmine- ſtock, as are the Spaniſh; 


but being much tenderer than thoſe, 


are very often greatly injured in 
their Paſſage, which is always in the 


Winter- ſeaſon; ſo that you ſhould 


carefully examine them (when you 


purchaſe them of the Ialians, who 


bring them over) to ſce if their 
Grafts are freſh and ſound ; if fo, 


there is little Danger of their ſuc- 


ceeding. Theſe muſt be put into 
Water, and, waſhed, pruning their 
Roots and Branches, and planting 


them as was directed for the Spani/o 
1 8 to which I ſhall refe 

Reader, to avoid Repetition. 
Thheſe Plants are more tender than 


the 


any of the Sorts before-mentioned, 
| and 


1 fa 
and muſt be preſerved in a warm 
"Stove in Winter; nor ſhould they 
be expoſed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer, if you would have them flower 
well z- tho indeed the Plants will 
Jive and thrive in the open Air in 
June, July, and Auguſt ; but then 


>» 


ers; and thoſe which may appear, 
are eaſily deſtroyed by either Winds 
or Rain, both which will ſoon ſcat- 
ter them, being but ſlenderly faſtened 
upon the Plants. The only Method 
in which I have found theſe Plants 
to thrive and flower well, is this; 


Plants in a moderate Stove all the 


Stems from Duſt; then I took out 
the Earth from the Upper-part of 
the Pots, and filled them with freſh 
Earth; then I plunged the Pots into 
a moderate Bed of Tanners Bark, 
which had loſt moſt of its Heat: this 
occaſions the Plants to ſhoot very 
ſtrong; and in Tune and July I had 
great Quantities of Flowers, which 
were exceeding ſweet, but of a ſhort 
Duration, ſeldom continuing longer 
than two Days : however, theſe were 


greateſt Part of June and July, du- 
Ting which time my Plants were ne- 
ver intirely deſtitute of Flowers. 
Theſe Jaſmines may alſo be pro- 
gated by laying down their tender 
nches in the Spring, in the ſame 
manner as was directed for the 
yellow Indian Jaſmine, which will 
take Root in leſs than three Months, 
provided the Pots are plunged into 
an Hot-bed, otherwiſe they will not 
de rooted until the ſucceeding Spring. 
Theſe muſt be planted into a light 
ſandy Earth, and frequently watered 
in hot Weather; but during the 
Winter-ſeaſon, it muſt be given 
* ſparingly ; for too much 


they will rarely produce any Flow- 


vix. After having preſerved the 


Winter, I cleans'd their Leaves and 


ſucceeded by freſh Flowers thro? the 


— at that time will deſtroy 

This is made a diſtin Genus by 
Dr. Linneus, by the Name of Ma. 
anthes, from the Flowers of this fall. 


ing in the Night; ſo that in the na- 


tural Places of its Growth, where 
the Plants abound with Flowers, 
the Sarface of the Ground under 
them is frequently covered with 
Flowers every Morning; from 
whence the Plant has been by ſome 
called Arbor triſtis, or the Sorrow. 
ful- tree. 4 | | 
The Sort with duoble Flowers, 
which we have now in England, has 
rarely more than two Rows of 
Leaves, as I obſerved in the Spa- 
iſs; ſo that it is but little better than 
the ſingle: but there is another Sort 
of this Jaſmine, which was formerly . 
in England, and is now in the Duke 
of Tuſcany's Gardens at Piſa, which 
produces Flowers almoſt as large as 
2 Cinnamon Roſe, and as double, 


as alſo of a moſt inoffenſive ſweet 


Scent; but this is not in England at 
preſent, nor is it likely to be ob- 


tained here, ſince it is not known to 
be growing in any other Part of u- 


rope but the Garden at Pi/a, where 
it is kept under a Guard, to prevent 
its being ftolen away: ſuch is the 
narrow Temper of the preſent Pol- 
ſeſſor, that he will not ſuffer it to be 
diſtributed into any other Gardens: 
tho? the Profeſſor of Botany to that 
Garden ſays, it increaſes greatly by 
Layers ; by which means all Europe 
might be ſoon ſupplied with this 
valuable Plant, were it but once in 
the Poſſeſſion of any communicative 
Perſon. | 1 
The Coffee - tree is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are gathered from the 
Tree: for if they are kept but 4 
ſhort time out of the Ground, jor 


JA | 
will not grow; which is the chief 

eaſon, that this os oy not been 
ſpread into more different Countries; 
2 the Seeds will not keep good long 
enough to be ſent to any diltant 
Place: ſo that, in order ta culti- 
vate this Plant in any Part of the 
World, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
have it carried thither growing; but 
as this Difficulty is now overcome, 
by the Quantity of theſe Trees there 
are now growing hoth in Europe and 
America, we may e to be fur- 
niſhed with Coffee from many dif- 


ferent Parts, but eſpecially. from the 


Caribbee Iſlands, where thę Trees are 


| found to ſucceed. as well as in their 


native Place of Growth: but whe- 
ther the Coffee produced in the W2f#- 
Iudies will prove as good as that 
brought from Mocha, Time will 
diſcover ; but if it ſhould, it may 
de of great Advantage not only to 
the Inhabitants there, but alſo ma 


turn to great Account to the Ve. foo 


India Trade. The manner how this 
Tree was firſt brought into Zurope, 
and the ſeveral Parts of the World to 
which it is now ſpread, may be fully 
ſeen in Dr. Dauglas's curious Ac- 


count of the Coffee- tree, publiſh'd | 


at London, Anno 1727. 

The Berries of this Plant are com- 
monly ripe with us in April, at which 
time they ſhould be ſown in Pots of 
freſh light Earth, covering them 
about half an Inch thick with the 
ſame light Earth: then plunge the 
Pots into a moderate Hot bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to refreſh 
them often with Water; as alſo to 
raiſe the Glaſſes in the Heat of the 
Day, to admit freſh Air; and in 
very hot Weather it will be proper 
to ſhade the Glaſſes with Mats, other- 


wiſe the Earth in the Pots will dry 


too faſt, and prevent the Vegetation 
of the Seeds. I muſt here obſerve, 
chat the taking off the Pulp of the 
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Berries, which has been by ſang 


People directed as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary before they are planted, is a 
great Miſtake ; for I have experien- 
ced, that thoſe Berries which were 
planted whole as they came from the 
Tree, produced ſtronger Plants, and 
came up ſoaner, than thoſe which 
were cleared from the Pulp; and 


althoꝰ there are commonly two Seeds 


in eath Berry (both which ſeldom 
fail to grow), yet when the Plants 
are young, they are eaſily parted, 
and planted into ſeparate Pots; which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to be done 
when they are about an Inch and an 
half high. When theſe Plants are 
removed, great Care ſhould be taken 
not to break or injure their Roots, 
as alſo to preſerve the Earth to their 
Roots: nor ſhould they be kept any 
time out of the Ground]; for if their 
Fibres are ſuffer'd to dry, they are 
very ſubje& to mould, and periſh 
ſoon after. 


The Soil in which I have found 


theſe Plants to thrive beſt, was com- 
pos'd in the following manner; wiz. 
one Load of freſh light loamy 
Earth, and half a Load of rotten 
Cow-dung : theſe were well mix'd 


together, and laid in an Heap fix 
Months before it was uſed ; in which 


Space it was turn'd ſeveral times, the 
better to incorporate the ſeveral 
Parts. 


It muſt alſo be obſerved, that in 


tranſplanting theſePlants, they ſhould 


never be put into Pots too large, in 
which they ſeldom thrive. The 
young Plants, when taken out of the 
Pots in which they were ſown, ſhould. 
be. planted each into a ſmall Half- 
peny Pot filld with the above-men- 
tion'd Earth, and then plung'd into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obſerving to water them fre- 
quently, though they ſhould not 


have too much given them at one 


time: 
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time: the Glaſſes ſhould alſo be 
| ailed, to admit freſh Air every 


Day, and in the Heat of the Day 


they are too much expoſed to the 
Sun, they will perſpire ſo freely, as 


to have little Moiſture remaining in 


their Leaves; Whereby they will 
hang, and appear very ſickly, as 
will alſo the tender Shoots, by which 
their Growth will be greatly retard- 


ed. As theſe Plants advance in 
Height, they ſhould have a greater 


Proportion of freſh Air at all times 
when the Weather is warm; and 
their Waterings ſhould be fre- 


quently repeated, though it muſt be 


perform'd with great Moderation; 
for too much Moiſture is very ſub- 
ject to rot the Roots; and when once 
the Roots are decay'd, it ſeldom 
happens that thoſe Plants are ever 
recover'd, though managed with all 
poſſible Skill and Care. 

During the Winter-ſeaſon theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed in a Bark- 
ſtove, that the Fibres of the Roots 


may not be too much dried (which 


often happens when the Pots are 
placed upon Shelves in a dry Stove), 
whereby the Top- ſnoots of the Plants 
are often decayed, and the Leaves 
are apt to turn brown, and fall off, 
which is of very ill Conſequence to 
them; for if once the Leaves fall in- 
tirely off, the Plants are ſeldom re- 
covered again ſo as to be beautiful. 
This Stove ſhould be kept up to 
the Ananas Heat (mark'd on the Bo- 
tanical Thermometers), with which 
they thrive better than in a greater 
Warmth; for if they are kept over- 


hot, they perſpire too freely; which 


will cauſe their Leaves to droop, 
and change their Colour. In this 
Situation they ſhould be frequently 


water d; but this muſt be perform'd 


ſparingly. 


You mult alſo clean their Leaves | 


d be ſhaded with Mats; for if 


JA 


frequently from Filth, which- they 


are ſubje& to contract when ſhut up 
cloſe ; as alſo many ſmall Inſects are 


harbour'd upon the Surfaces of the 


Leaves, which, if not carefully 
clean'd off, will greatly injure the 
Plants. The beſt Method to clean 
off theſe, is with a ſoft woollen 
Cloth, or a Sponge, dipt:in Water, 
with which you may eaſily waſh 
them off: but you ſhould be care- 
ful not to bruiſe their Leaves, nor 
to wet them too much, eſpecially in 
the Depth, of Winter. 


Lou ſhould alſo be careful, in 
placing them in the Stove, not to 


ſet them under the Branches of other 
Plants, nor too cloſe to them, where- 


by their Branches may entangle 


therewith ; which will. cauſe them 
to ſhed their Leaves, or at leaſt oc- 
caſion their diſcolouring ; and in the 
Spring, when their Bloſſoms begin 
to appear, they» muſt be more fre-. 
quently water'd, as ailo their Leaves 


and Branches often clean'd; which 


will cauſe their Leaves to look of a 
beautiful Green, their Flowers to be 
ſtrong, and their Fruit will ſet the 
better, -. | ; 

In the Summer they muſt be con- 
tinu'd in the Stove, with their Pots 
plung'd in Bark (which ſhould not 
be too hot): but they muſt have a 
great Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and the Glaſſes ſhould be 
ſhaded in the Heat of the Day : for 
they do not care to be too much ex- 
poſed to the direct Rays of the Sun, 


which occaſions their. tender Shoots 
and Leaves to flag and hang down, 


and thereby retards the Growth of 
the Plants, 'You muſt alſo obſerve 
to ſhift them into freſh Earth, when- 
ever you find their Roots to ſhoot 
thro' the Holes at the Bottom of the 
Pots : but this will ſcarce happen 
oftener than twice a Vear; ſo that 
I would adviſe the ſhifting them in 

5 May, 


, 
* 


May, and the Beginning of Auguſt, 
which are the propereſt Seaſons for 
this Work : but in the doing of it, 
you ſhould be careful to preſerve the 
Earth to theit Roots, and only to 
pare off the Outſide of the Ball, 


cutting away all mouldy or decay d 


Fibres: then put them into Pots 

one Size bigger than thoſe which 

they came out of, filling up the Pots 
with the before - mention d Earth; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, 
as the Heat of the Weather ſhall re- 
quire. And if at theſe times you 
mix a little new Bark in the Bed to 
add a freſh Heat thereto, before the 
Pots are plung'd therein, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting again: 
but you muſt be careful not to make 
the Bed too; hot. Vou ſhould alſo, 
in Summer: time, refreſh all the 


Branches and Leaves ofi the Trees, 


by watering them gentty with a fine- 
headed Watering-pot all over their 
Heads; and if in a very warm gen- 
tle Shower of Rain you draw off 


the top Glaſſes of the Stove, and 


let them receive the Benefit thereof, 
it will be of great Service to them!: 
but you muſt be careful not to ex- 
poſe them to hard Rains, or ſtrong 
Winds, which; would prove very 
hurtful to them. Wit 


- 


tended to, will be found ſufficient 
to inſtru any Perſon. in the Cul- 
ture of this beautiful Plant; and al- 
though there may, perhaps, ſome- 
thing occur to them which is not 
here related, yet 1 believe it will 
rarely happen, but that the Appear- 
ances, be they from what Cauſe ſo- 
ever, may be found owing to ſome 
Neglect. or contrary Practice to this 
here mentioned. But before I leave 
this Head, I cannot help mention- 
Ing another Method in whichT have 
propagated this Plant; which is, by 


| Theſe Directions. if carefully at- 


laying down ſome of their teuder 


14 


*Shoots into Pots of Earth in the 


Spring of the Year, ſlinting them at 
a Joint (as is practiſed m laying 
Carnations), obſerving to refreth 
them frequently with Water, and in 
about three Months time they wil 
be raoted enough to trapſplant; 
when they ſhoald be gently cut fruam 


the old Plant, and planted into ſepa - 


rate Pots, managing them as Was 
directed for the Seedling- plants: 
but the Plants ſo raiſed never grow 
ſo vigorous as thoſe raiſed: from the 
Berries. | 220 

There are ſome who have aft 
that this Plant will grow from Cut- 


— 


tings: but of all the different Trials 


which I have made, I could never 
abtain one Plant that Way, though 
many times the Cuttings have re- 


main'd freſh for ſeveral Months, and 


ſometimes have made ſmall Shoots; 
vet, upon taking them up, they 
have not had the leaſt Appearance 


of any Roots. 


The Coffee: tree has of late Vears 
been much eultivated in the Iſlands 
of America, both by the Exgliſꝭ and 
French: but the Coffee which has 
been brought to Europe from thenee, 
has been very little eſteemed ; ſo that 


the Price of it has been much lefs 


than of that which comes from the 


at- Indien. This great Differenet 


in Goodnefs many Perſons have at- 
tributed to the Soil in which it grows, 
and therefore have ſuppoſed it im- 
poſſible for the Intabirants of the 
Britiſs Iſlands ever to cultivate this 
Commodity to any real Advantage: 


but this is certainly a Miſtake; for 


I: have been aſſured by ſeveral Per- 
ſons of undoubted Credit, who have 
reſided in thoſe Iflands, that the 
Berries which they have gathered 
from the. Trees, and roaſted them. 
ſelves, were as well flavoured as any 
of the Coffee which is brought from 


Mocha. And this J can readily be- 


lieve 


erted, 
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deen made with the Berries which 
have been produced in England; 
which were as well flavoured as any 
Coffee brought from the Zaft- Indies; 
Fo. that the * is in the drying, 
Packin , and b over: for i 

in the drying of — they 


are laid in the Rooms near the Sugar- 


works, or near the Houſe where the 


Rum is diſtilled, the Berries will 


Joon imbibe the Effluvia of theſe, 
which will greatly alter their _ 


your. 
Alſo the Coffee bade in 


the ſame Ships with Rum and Su- - 


gar, were the Coffee ever ſo good, 
would by this be intirely altered: 
for there is ſcarce: any thing more 


2 — to be injured by being nxar 


ng Ef via, than Coffee; 
— "Gallon of Rum, Spirit of Wins 


or other ſtrong * — being placed | 


but two or three Days in the fame 


Room with an hundred Weight of 


Coffee, will communicate the Fla- 
vour to the Whole, and greatly da- 
mage it; as I have experienced: ſo 
chat if the Planters, in America pro- 
poſe to cultivate this Commodity, 


. they ſhould be particularly careful 


in drying the Berries, as alſo in the 
Packing up, and ſhould ſend the 
Coffee over in Ships where there is 
neither Sugar nor Rum: and if this 
were duly obſerved, I dare anſwer, 


the Planters weeks find their Ac- F 


count in it. 

As a Proof of what i here men- 
tioned, I need only relate what has 
happened to Coffee which came from 
India, by being brought over in 

hi 2 where there was Pepper: the 

offes imbibed the ſtrong EHavia 

of the Pepper, which rendered it of 
no Value. 

- IBERIS, Sciatica-creſs. 

The Charaders are; 

The Empalement of the Flower con- 


LLC eines | 


compreſſed Pod, hai 
each NE e v one oval Seed. 


1G 


fie of fi 7 Nur La bes; which are vet 


the Flower has four 
* auhich are unequal, tabs of 
them being longer, and ſpread broader; 
than the other i in the Centre of the 
| Flower is fituated the Pointal, at- 


Fended by fix Stamina, two of which 


are Horter than the other: the Poin- 


tal afterward changes to a round 


The Species are; 


1. Io gas foliis conviformibis G. 


tiiſſs integerrimis. Lin. Hurt. Cliff 
\Sciatica-creſs with whole blunt 
Leaves, commonly called the Tree: 
candy. une. 

2. IsERIS Dis linearibles ach 
integerrimis. in. Hort. Gliff Scia- 
tica-creſs with natrow· pointed whole 


for Leaves, commonly called ht 


Candy - tuft. 


3. 15 als ali Arts ack _ 


minatis, inferioribus ſerratis, ſupes 
rioribns integernimis. Lin. Hort. C liff: 
Sciatica-creſswith ſpear-ſhapedpoint: 
ed Leaves, the under being ſawed; 
but the upper being intire; common- 
ly called Candy-tuft. 

4. ISERISG 2 linearibus — 
eilatatis ferratis. Flor . Leyd. Sciatica- 
creſs with narrow Leaves dilated at 
their Top, and ſawed. 

6. IBzkis foliis feln cauli 
nude femplici, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Scia: 


tica-creſs with ſinuated Leaves, and 


a ſingle Stalk. 
6. Inzrs foltis lanteolatis acutii 
| ſubdentatis, floribus racemofis. Lin. 


Hort. Upſal. Sciatica-creſs with acute 


ſpear-ſhaped Leaves indented it 
their Top, and Flowers growing in 
Bunches. 


This Genus of Plants was by Dr. 


Tournefort titled Thlaſpidium ; which 
being a compound Name, Dr. Lin- 


nus has applied this of Iheris to it: 
which is an old Name for a Plant of 


this Claſs ; whoſe Characters agree- 
ing 


two Cells | 


S dee oc = ©» tw wc 4 nd ts 
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been placed in that Genus. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned 
low ſhrubby Plant, which | ſeldom 
riſes above a Foot and an half high, 

having many flender Branches, 
which ſpread on every Side, and 
fall to the Ground, if they are not 
fupported. Theſe Branches are well 
furniſhed with Leaves toward their 


a 


Extremity, which continue green 
all the Year; and in the Autumn. 
the Flowers are produced at the End 


of the Shoots, which are white, and 
grow in an Umbel, Theſe Flow- 
ers continue long in Beauty, and are 
ſucceeded by others; ſo that the 
Plants are rarely deftitute of Flow-- 
ers for near eight Months, from the 
End of October to the Beginning of 
June, which renders the Plant va- 
luable. „ 


This Plant is ſomewhat tender 3 


tnerefore is generally preſerved in 
Green-houſes in, Winter; where, 


being placed among other low - 
Plants toward the Front of the 
Houſe, it makes an agreeable Va--- 
riety, as it continues flowering all 


the Winter. But although it is 


commonly fo treated ; yet in mode- 
rate Winters this Plant will live in 


the open Air, if it is planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil: 
and if in very hard Froſt they are 
cover'd either with Mats, Reeds, 
Straw, or Peas-haulm, they may be 
preſerved very well; and theſe 
Plants which grow in the fall 
Ground, will thrive better, and pro- 
duce a greater Number of Flowers, 
| than thoſe which are kept in Pots: 
but the Soil in which theſe are plan- 
ted, ſhould not be over- rich, nor too 
wet; for in either of theſe they 
will grow too vigorous in Summer; 
ſo will be in greater Danger of ſuf- 
tering by the Froſt in Winter : but 
when they grow on a gravelly Soil, 


two Months; and may afterward ba 
either planted in Pots, or into tha 


Borders where they are deſigned tg» | 


ſtand; 


4 


There is 8 Variety of this with: 


variegated Leaves, which is prefery< - 


ed in fome of the Gardens Where 
Perſons delight in theſe firiped-leav'd. 
Plants. This is not ſo hardy as the-: 


plain Sort; therefore muſt be treated 


more tenderly in Winter ; this is al- 
ſo increaſed by Cuttings in the ſamy- 
manner as. the other. 2624 65 

The ſecond Sort is a Plant of 
humbler Growth than the firſt: this 


ſeldom riſes more than fix Inches 


woody, but are rather herbaceous'« | 


the Leaves of this Plant continoe 


reen through the Year, and tha 


lowers are of as long Duration aa 
_ qi at Sorts which ten- 

ers it ble. This rarely = 
duces Seeds in Eng/and; ö but is — 
pagated by Slips, which in Summer 
eaſily take Root; and the Plants may 


be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the firſt Sort. 


The four other Sorts are low an- 
nual Plants, The third and fixth 
Sorts are frequently cultivated in 


Flower-gardens, by the Title f 


Candy-tuft, There is of the third 
Sort ſometimes a Variety with white 
Flowers; but the Red is the moſt 
common; ſo that the fixth Sort is 
uſually ſold by the Seedſmen for 
the white Candy-tuft, tho' it is evi- 


dently different from the other. 


Theſe 
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Theſe.) Plants were — 7 


ſown to make Edgings to large 
Borders in the Flower-gardens, "and ' 


are as proper for that Purpoſe as 
any of the low annual Plants: but 


they make a much better Appear- 
ance when they are ſown in Patches, 
intermixed with the Dwarf Lychnis, 


Venus Looking - glaſs, and other low 
Annuals. If the Seeds of theſe are 
ſown in the Autumn, the Plants 


will grow much ſtronger, and flower 
+ earlier in the Year; than thoſe which 
are ſown in the Spring; but by 


ſowing. them at different Seaſons, 


they will flower at ſo many different” 
times; by which means there will 
be a Succeſſion of them in Flower 


until the Froſt puts a Stop to them. 
All the Culture theſe require, is, 


to ſow their Seeds in the Places 
where they are to remain; for they 
do not bear removing well, unleſs 


it is done while the Plants are young, 
and taken up with Balls of Earth to 


their Roots: afterward; if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, they will 
thrive and flower very well. All 
theſe low annual Flowers are very 
proper Ornaments for the Borders, 
Folly: but as theſe are only ſemi- 
Shrubs; where, - by the different 


or vacant Spaces, between flowering 


Sorts being blended. together, they 


will add much to the Beauty. 


IBISCUS, or MARSH-MAL- 
LOW. Vide Althea. | 
;ACACO.” Yide C e bn. 
ILEX, The ever-green Oak. 
The Character, are; 


The Leaves are, for the moſt part, 


indented or finuated (and in ſome the 


Edges of the Leaves are prickly), and 


are ever-green: it hath amentaceous 
Flewers, which are produced at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Fruit, on the 
fame Tree : the Fruit is an Acorn, 
like the common Oak, + 

This Title of ex is, by Dr. Lin- 


eus, applied to the Holly, wo 


of theſe Trees, 


and have many Prickles upon their 
Seeds taken from the ſame Tree; 
ſince thoſe above-mentioned are the 


. moſt common Varieties; and all the 


March: but then, as the Acorns 


Preſerved either in Sand, or dry 
Earth, until the Spring, otherwiſe 


It 


has placed this Genus fo the Oer. 
cus, to which, by its Characters, it 
certainly belongs : but as this Title 
of Ilex is now more generally known 
and applied to thete Trees, by the 
Engliſh Gardeners, 1 ſhall e 
it _ them. | " 
The Species are: ach 61 1h + 

1. IU Rx folio. 5 1 Gen | 
C. B. P. The en ever- 
green Oak, 

2. ILex follo oblongo — v. 
Nartow-leav'd ever-green Oni with! 
ſerrated Leaves. 

- 3. ILzx folio agrifalit. 15 1 | 
Holly-leay'd ever-green Oak. uh. 

4. ILEx © folio rotundiore mol, 
modicegue ſinuaib, five &milaæ Theo- 
e G. B. P. The ever. green 
Oak, with round ſmooth ſinuated 

WON. 412 n iin 
ILEX aculeata coecigland ifera 
C. h. B. The Holm-oak: :! | 
There are ſeveral other Varieties 
which differ in the 
Shape of. their Leaves ; ; ſome being 
long and ſmooth, others are rounder, 


Edges ; and ſome have their Leaves 
ſinuated and waved like thoſe of the 


nal Variations, and will ariſe from 


ſo it is not worth troubling myſelf 
or the Reader to enumerate their 
ſeveral Diſtinctions in this Place; 


other Differences will be nearly al- 
lied to one or other of the unf 
Sorts. 3 

Theſe Trees are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds: the beſt Seaſon 
for this Work is in the Beginning of 


are ripe in Autumn, they ſhould be 


they will loſe their growing Faculty 
which 


*.» mk 

which is commonly the Caſe with 
thoſe brought annually from Genoa, 
ſcarce one Seed in fifty of them ever 
rifing z however, ſince we have ma- 


ny large Trees now in England,. 


which produce good Seeds, we need 
not ſend to /taly for them: but were 
I to adviſe, I ſhould much rather 
have them from Portugal than Traly 3 
for the Voyage being much ſhorter, 
they are generally brought from 
thence in very good Condition; 
eſpecially if they are brought over 
in the Packet - boat to Plymouth. 

The manner in which I would 
adviſe their being ſown is, for large 


Quantities, in Drills at about four 
Feet Diſtance; but for a ſmall Par- 
cel, they muſt be ſowu in Ro ws 


on a Bed much nearer. 

The Ground on which theſe Seeds 
are ſown, ſhould be well dug, and 
cleanſed from the Roots of all noxi- 


ous Weeds, e. and levelled even, 


and the great Clods. broken; then 
draw the Rills with an Hoe in a 


ſtrait Line (as is practiſed in the 


ſowing of Kidney-beans) about two 
Inches deep, laying the Acorns 
therein three or four Inches aſun- 
der ; then draw the Earth over them 
with the Head of a Rake, obſerv- 
ing that none of them are left un- 
covered, which would entice the 


Vermin to attack your Acorns, eſpe- 


cially the Mice, whereby your Se- 
minary will be greatly injured, if 
not wholly deſtroyed. 8 
In the middle of April the young 
Plants will appear above-ground; 
you muſt then clear the Ground 
from Weeds, which would ſoon over- 
ſpread and deſtroy the Plants; which 
mutt conſtantly be obſerved, eſpe- 
cially while they are young. The 
lirſt Year from Seed they will make 
but ſmall Progreſs ; but afterward 
they will make amends by their 
wy N (eſpecially if chey agree 
OL. 5 


about their Roots remain long open: 
| . 


EL 
with the Soil): in March folle wing 
you muſt gently dig up the Grou 


xetween the Rows of Plants, in or- 
der to deſtroy the 
render it light for the Roots to ſtrike 
out on each Side, which will greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants: 


but in doing of this, you ſhould be 


very careful not to diſturb the Roots 
of the Plants, which would greatly 
injure them : in this Place they 
may remain until the ſecond Spring 
after ſowing, when, in the Begin- 
ning of April, you ſhould take up 


the Plants where they are too cloſe,” 


and tranſplant them where they are 
deſigned to remain. But as theſe 
Trees ate ſubje& to have Tap-roots, 
they are very difficult to be removed: 
you mult therefore obſerve to take 
them up with a good Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and carry them im- 
mediately to the Places where they 
are to be planted, placing them into 


Holes which ſhould be well prepared 
before; and if the Weather bedry, 


you ſhould pour a E Quantity of 
Water into the Holes about the 
Earth to make it like Pap ; then 
placing the Plants therein, you ſhould 
fill up the Holes about their Roots, 
with the like pappy Earth; and then 


lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of 


the Ground round their Roots, and 
give them ſome Water to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots : and if*the 
Seaſon ſhould continue dry, you 


muſt repeat watering them once a 


Week, which Water ſhould be pour- 
ed all over the Heads of the Plants : 
but by no means give them too 
much, which, as I have already ſaid, 
deſtroys more new - planted Trees 
than any other Accident whatever. 

But in taking up theſe Plants from 
the Seminary, you ſhould be care - 
ful not to injure the Roots of thoſe 
left remaining: nor muſt the Ground 


* 


Weeds, and to 
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but as ſoon as you have taken up 


thoſe that are to be tranſplanted, the 


Whole Ground ſhould be ſlightly 
dug, and levelled even: the Diſtance 


theſe Plants ſhould be left in the 


Rows where they were ſown, ought. 


to be two Feet, which will allow 


them room enough to grow three or 
four Years longer, at which time 
they muſt be tranſplanted (eſpecially 
all ſuch as are not deſigned to re- 
main for good) : but you ſhould, the 
two precedent Springs, dig near the 
Roots of thoſe which are to be re- 
moved, and cut underneath them 
with your Spade, to take off the 
'Tap-roots : but you muſt obſerve 


not to cut them too cloſe to the 


Plants, leſt you deſtroy them; this 
will occaſion their puſhing out many 


Fibres, whereby the Earth will be 


better preſerved to their Roots when 
they are tranſplanted, and there will 
be leſs Danger of their not grow- 


ing. | 


Tt has been dire&ed by moſt Peo- 
ple who have written on theſe Trees, 
to ſow the Acorns in Pots; and 
when the Plants have grown two or 
three Years therein, to ſhake them 


out of the Pots, preſerving all the 


Earth about them, and to plant them 
where they are to remain : which is 
a very good Method for ſmall Quan- 
tities ; but the Trouble of this in 


large Plantations would be too great, 


__ eſpecially if we conſider, that theſe 


Plants, while in Pots, will require 
conſtantly to be watered in dry 
Weather ; otherwiſe they will be 


.. ſabje& to fail, or at leaſt will make 


but poor Progreſs, And altho' it is 
generally thought very hazardous to 
remove theſe Trees, yet I believe, 
if great Care be taken, firſt, to ob- 
ſerve the juſt Seaſon, which is in the 
Beginning of April; ſecondly, to 
preſerve as much Earth to their 
Roots as poſſible; and, thirdly, not 


were five or ſix Feet high; and 


to keep them long above · ground; 
the removing of theſe Trees will not 
be found ſo dangerous as moſt Peo- 
ple imagine 
And I am convinced, that Trees 
of ſeven or eight Vears Growth are 
in leſs Danger of ſuffering by Tranſ. 
plantation, than thoſe that are much 
younger; for in the Year 172). 
removed many of theſe Trees which 


though they had not been ſo well 
managed in the Place where they 
were rais d, as might be wiſhed, yet | 
but one of the whole Number fail. 
ed, notwithſtanding the Seaſon 
proveddry for near a Month after. \ 

Theſe Trees are by many People I 
greatly eſteemed for Hedges to ſur. b 
round Wilderneſs - quarters; but 


C 

they are ſubje& to grow too large 1 
for that Purpoſe, becauſe we ſhould tl 
never hide the Tops of the Trees in cl 
ſuch Places from the Sight; for they ar 
are, if rightly diſpoſed in the Quar- Y 
ters, vaſtly more agreeable to the T 
Eye, than the fineſt ſheared Hedge de 
in the World ; but they may do yel of 
enough for a large Fence, to ob- are 
ſtruct the Sight, or to defend a ney the 
Plantation of tender Trees; fo! ſo 
which Purpoſe the Acorns ſhould be ed 
ſown. in the Place where the Hedge ren 
is deſigned; and when the Plants are tion 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, Vie 
where they are too cloſe ; and if the Ap; 
Ground is kept clear from Weed, WW ter. 
and every Spring dug about tie . 
Plants, they will ſoon form a good Cour 
Hedge: but you ſhould obſerve n of 
to let them grow too much Ml head 
Height before the Lower-part of ii Beet 
Hedge is well firengthened, what 1ado, 
would occafion its bending, and e Char 
Branches would be ſubje& to "MF comr 
diſplaced with firong Winds, "WM of 7, 
great Snows, and thereby becom T} 
very unſightly : but if they are" a mu, 
mer 8 


gularly trained up, they will mis 
: ; 0 LY 2 god 
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& good thick Hedge from the 
Ground to the Height of thirty 
Feet, and in leſs time than any other 
ever-green Tree whatever. 5 
The Soil in which theſe Trees 
thrive beſt, is an hazelly Loam, not 
too ſtrong, nor over- light, in which 
they will grow to a large Size, and 
reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 
mate; and retaining their Leaves all 
the Winter, do afford an agreeable 
Proſpe& in that Seaſon : but they 
' ſhould by no means be planted near 
ſuch Walks, or other Parts of the 
Garden, as are intended to be kept 
clean; for in the Month of April, 


make a great Litter, and are apt to 
blow about with the Wind, and be- 
come very troubleſome; and in June, 
when their Male Flowers fall off, 
they occaſion no leſs Trouble to 
clean them up daily in ſuch Places; 
and in the plęaſanteſt Seaſon of the 
Year they are the moſt unſightly 
Trees in. a Garden, the old Leaves 
decaying at that Seaſon, and falling 
off; and the Male Flowers, which 
are generally in great Plenty, are 
then produced, which renders it not 
ſo valuable in Places much frequent- 
ed: but for larger Plantations, at a 
remote Diſtance from the Habita- 
tion, ſo as to be juſt within the 
View, they make a very handſome 
Appearance, eſpecially in the Win- 

| ter-ſeaſon. BE 


counted very good for many Sorts 
of Tools and Utenſils, as Mallet- 
heads, Mall-balls, Chairs, Wedges, 
Beetles; Pins, &c. as alſo for Pali- 
ſadoes; and affords the moſt durable 
Charcoal in the World, and is the 
common Fuel in the Southern Parts 
of France, and in {taly. _ 

The Kermes, or Holm-oak, is of 
a much lower Stature than the for- 
mer Sorts, aud ſeldom grows to the 


when they caſt their old Leaves, they 


The Wood of this Tree is ac 


IM 
Height of a Tree: this, tho! a Na: 
tive of the warmeſt Parts of France, 
yet will endure the Cold of our Cli- 
mate in the open Air. It may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as - 
the former, and deſerves a Place 
amongſt other Shrubs of low 
Growth, for its Curioſity, as be- 


ing the Plant upon which the Ker- 
mes are bred; the Hiſtory of which 
may 


be ſeen at large in Garide/'s 
Hiftory of the Plants which grow in 
Provence, it being too long to be in- 
ſerted here. ; | 
IMPERATORIA, Maſterwort. 
The Character: arm 
1t is a Plant with a roſe and um- 
bellated Flower, conſiſting of ſqweral 
Petals, which are ſometimes beart- 
ſhaped, and ſometimes intire, ranged 
in a Circle, and refling on the Empale- 


ment; which afterward becomes a 


Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, which 
are plain, almoſt oval, gently freaked 
and bordered, and generally caſting 
their Cover : to theſe Marks muſt be 
added, That their Leaves are winged, 
and pretty large. N 
The Species arm 
1. IuPERATORIA :ajor, C. B. P. 
Common Maſter wort. . 
2. IMPERATOR1A Pyrenaica tenui- 
folia. Tourn. Natrow-leav'd Pyre- 
nean Maſterwort. | 
3. IMrERAaTORIA Alpina maxima. 
Tourn. Greateſt Maſterwort of the 
Alps. : | 
The Root of the firſt Species is 
uſed in Medicine ; it has a very hot 
acrid Taſte, and is eſteemed alexi- 
pharmac, ſudorific, and a great At- 
tenuator and Opener. TT 
This Sort is cultivated in Gardens 
to ſupply the Markets. It may be 
propagated either bySeeds,orby part- 
ing the Roots: if you would propa- 
gate it by Seeds; they ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; 
on a Bed or Border of light Earth, in 
. a ſhady 
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a ſhady Situation 3 obſerving; not to 
ſow. the Seeds too thick, nor ſhould 
they be covered too deep. In the 


Spring the Plants will appear, when 


they ſhould be carefully weeded ; 


and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
dry, they ſhould be now-and-then 
| refreſhed with Water, which will 


reatly promote the Growth of the 
Plants: toward the Beginning of 


May, if you find the Plants come 


up too cloſe together, you ſhould 
prepare a moiſt ſhady Border (and 
thin the Plants carefully, leaving 


them about four Inches aſunder) ; 
and plant thoſe which you draw up, 


into the Border about ſix Inches 
apart every Way, being careful to 
water them duly, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time, theſe Plants 


(as alſo thoſe remaining in the Seed- 


beds) will require no other Culture 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
which may be eaſily effected by hoe- 
ing the Ground between the Plants 
now-and-thenin dry Weather, which 
will deſtroy the Weeds; and by ſtir- 
ring the Ground, will be of great 
Service to the Plants. The follow- 
ing Autumn theſe Plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned 


to remain; which ſhould be in a rich 


moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; 
where they will thrive much better, 
than if too much expoſed to the Sun, 
or in a dry Soil ; for they delight in 
Shade and Moiſture; ſo that where 
theſe are wanting, the Plants will 
require a conſtant Supply of Water 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will 
thrive but ſlowly. The Diſtance 
which theſe Plants ſhould be placed, 
muſt not be leſs than twenty Inches, 
or two Feet every Way; for where 


they like their Situation, they will 


ſpread and increaſe very much. 
When theſe Plants are rooted, they 
will require no other Culture, but to 


IN 


keep them clear from Weeds 5 and 
in the Spring before they ſhoot, the 


Ground ſhould be evety Year gen- 
tly dug between the Plants; in doing 
of which great Care ſhould be had, 
not to cut or bruiſe their- Roots : 
theſe Plants, with this Management, 


will continue ſeveral. Years, and will 


produce Seeds in plenty. 
If you would propagate theſe 


Plants by Off-ſets, their Roots ſhould 


be parted at Michaelmas, and plant- 
ed in a ſhady Situation, at the ſame 
Diſtance as has been directed for the 


Seedling-plants, obſerving to water 


them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muſt be -ma- 
naged as the Seedlings. 82 
The other two Sorts are preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety; but as they are not uſed in 


Phyſic, nor are ornamental Plants, ' 


ſo they are ſeldom allowed a Place 
in other Gardens. Theſe two Sorts 
may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former, and are both 
equally hardy; ſo that they may be 
placed in any ſhady moiſt cold Situa- 
we Where they will thrive very 


Grafting, which is commonly calld 
Grafting by Approach. This Method 
of Grafting is uſed, when the Stock 
you intend to graft on, and the Tree 
from which you would take the 
Graft, ſtand ſo near (or can be 
brought ſo near), that they may be 
joined together. The Method of 
performing it is as follows : Take 
the Branch you would inarch, and 
having fitted it to that Part of the 
Stock where you intend to join it, 
pare away the Rind and Wood on 
one Side about three Inches in 
Length. After the ſame manner 
cut the Stock or Branch in the Place 
where the Graft is to be united, ſo 
that the Rind of both may join 

5 equally 


INARCHING is a Method of 


IN 


equally together, that the Sap may 


meet; then cut a little Tongue up- 
ward in the Graft, and make a 


Notch in the Stock to admit it; ſo 


that when they are joined, the 
Tongue will prevent their ſlipping, 


and the Graft will more eloſely unite 


wich the Stock. Having thus placed 


them exactly together, you muſt tie 


them with ſome Baſs, or other ſoft 
Tying; then cover the Place with 
grafting Clay, to prevent the Air 
from entering to dry the Wound, or 


the Wet from getting in to rot the 


Stock: you ſhould alſo fix a Stake 
into the Ground to which that Part 


of the Stock; as alſo the Graft, ſhould. 


be faſtened, to prevent the Wind 


from breaking them aſunder, which 


is often the Caſe when this Precau- 
tion is not obſer ve. 

In this manner they are to remain 
about four Months, by which time 


they will be ſufficiently united; and 


the Graft may then be cut from the 
Mother tree, obſerving to ſlope it 
of cloſe to the Stoek: and if at this 
time you cover the joined Parts with 
freſh grafting Clay, it will be of 
great Service to the Graft. 

This Operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, that the 
Graft may unite with the Stock be- 
fore the ſucceeding Winter; and is 


commonly pradiſed upon Oranges, 


Myrtles, Jaſmines, Walnuts, Firs, 
Pines, and fſeyeral other Trees, 
which will not ſucceed by common 
Grafting or Budding, But altho' I 
have mentioned Orange-trees among 
the reſt, yet I would by no means 
adviſe this Practice where the Trees 
are deſigned to grow large, which, 
in this Method, they rarely ever will 
do: and it is chiefly practiſed upon 
thoſe Trees only as a Curioſity, to 
have a young Plant with Fruit upon 
it, in a Year or two from Seed, by 
inarching à bearing Branch into a 


FRI 73. 
young Stock, whereby it is effected: 
1 Plants are ſeldom long - 


IN Dido. ie Anil. 
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+ - This is the American Name of the 
Plant; for which we have no Exg- 
lib Name at preſent., ; 
The GCharaders are; 
bath æ funmel-hhaped Flower, 
confiſling of one Leaf, whoſe Tube is 
Furbelowed : from the Flawer-cup ariſes 
the. Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
Hinder- part of the Flower, aubich af- 
terward becomes a ſoft fleſhy Pod ; in 
which are contained many irregular 
Seeds incloſed in a ſweet Pulp, | 
We know bat one Speczes of this 
Plant; wiz. . % waa? 
Inga fore allo fimbriato, frutu 
dulci. Plum. Now, Gen. Inga with a 
white furbelowed Flower, and a 
ſweet Fruit. eo” 01 wh, 
Ihis Free is very common on the 
North Side of the Iſland of Jamaica, 
at La Vera Cruz, and in ſeyeral 
other Parts of the Spaniſb id eft In- 
dies; where it riſes to the Height of 
ſixteen or twenty Feet, and ſends 


forth many crooked ſtraggling 


Branches, which hang downward, 
and are covered with a whitiſh Bark. 
The Flowers come out at the Ends 
of the Branches, which are fucceeded 
by the Pods, which are ſometimes 
eaten by the Negroes... | 

1 In Europe this Plant is Preſerved 
by theſe Perſons who are curious in 
Exotic Plants: it is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot -bed of 'Tanners Bark. When 
the Plants are come up two Inches 


high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, aud then plunged 
into the Hot- bed again, being care - 
ful to ſnade them from the Sun, un- 
2 1 


IN NN 
til chey have taken new Root; after having taken off the Cuttings from 
which time they muſt be plentifully the Trees you would propagate, you 
watered ; and in hot Weather the ſhould chooſe a ſmooth Part of the 


| 
' Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be Stock about five or fix Inches above 
Taiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air the Surface of the Ground, if de- 1 
to the Plants, to prevent their being ſigned for Dwarfs ; but if for Stand. 2 
drawn up too weak. At Michaelmas ards, they ſhould be budded fix t 
theſe Plants muſt be removed into Feet above-ground-: then with your t 
the Stove, and plunged into the Tan Knife make an horizontal Cut croſs 
in the warmeſt Part of the Bed. Du- the Rind of the Stock, and from the ; 
ring the Winter-ſeaſon theſe Plants Middle of that Cut make a'$lit 
muſt be kept very warm, and they downward about two Inches in c 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Length, ſo that it may be in the al 
Water; but it muſt not be given to Form of a T: but you muſt becare- V 
them in too large Quantities in cold ful not to cut too deep, leſt you 8 
Weather: in the Summer they muſt wound the Stock: then having cut al 
be plentifully watered; and in hot off the Leaf from the Bud, leavin fa 
Weather they ſhould have a large the Footſtalk remaining, . th 
Share of freſh Air, by opening of make a croſs Cut about half an Inch be 
the Glaſſes of the Stove; but they below the Eye, and with your Knife bu 
muſt not be removed out of the lit off the Bud, with Part of the | th 
Stdve; for they are too tender to Wood to it, in form of an Eſcut- be 
endure the open Air of this Coun- cheon : this done, you muſt with th 


try, in the warmeſt Part of the Year. your Knife pull off that Part of the 

When the Plants have filled the Pots Wood which was taken with the the 
with their Roots, they ſhould be Bud, obſerving whether the Eye of of 
tranſplanted into larger, and their the Bud be left to it, or not (for al! wa 


Roots ſhould be then carefully trim- thoſe Buds which loſe their Eyes in tic 
med. With this Management the ftripping, ſhould be thrown away, be 
Plants will thrive, and in a few Years being good for nothing): then hay: wh 
2 Flowers; ſo will add to the ing gently raiſed the Bark of the the 
ariety amongſt other tender Exotic Stock with the flat Haft of your Ru 
F Penknife clear to the Wood, you for 
 INOCULATING, or Budding. ſhould thruſt: the Bud therein, ob- Yer 
This is commonly practiſed upon all ſerving to place it ſmooth between thei 
Sorts of Stone-fruit ; in particular, the Rind and the Wood of the Gre 
ſuch as Peaches, Nectarines, Cher- Stock, cutting off any Part of the 4 
ries, Plums, &-. as alſo upon Oran- Rind belonging to the Bud, which ater 
ges and Jaſmmes; and is preferable may be too long for the Slit made in the 
to any Sort of Grafting for moſt the Stock; and ſo having exact) be d 
Sorts of Fruit. The Method of per- fitted the Bud to the Stock, you And 
forming it is as follows: Vou muſt muſt tie them cloſely round with mak 
be provided with a ſharp Penknife, Baſs- mat, beginning at the Under- if it 
having a flat Haft (the Uſe of which part of the Slit, and ſo proceed to Day 
is to raiſe the Bark of the Stock, to the Top, taking care that you do Soc 
admit the Bud), and ſome ſound not bind round the Eye of the Bud, leave 
Baſs-mat, which ſhould be ſoaked which ſhould be left open. E Nor 
in Water, to increaſe its Strength, When your Buds have been ino- wy 
hey 


and make it more pliable; then culated three Weeks, or à Month, 
FP | 7 | | 5 you 
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you will ſee which of them have 


taken ; thoſe of them which appear 
ſhrivelled and black, - being dead; 
but thoſe which remain freſh and 
plump, you may depend, are joined: 


and at this time you ſhould looſen 


the Bandage; which, if not done in 


time, will pinch the Stock, and 


— injure, if not deſtroy, the 


u e 54 | 
The March following you muſt | 
cut off the Stock about three Inches 


| above the Bud, ſloping it, that the 
Wet may paſs off, and not enter the 


Stock: to this Part of the Stock left 


above the Bud, it is very proper to 


faſten the Shoot which proceeds from 
the Bud, and would be in Danger of 


being blown out, if not prevented: 


but this muſt continue on no longer 


| than one Year ; after-which it muſt 


be cut off cloſe above the Bud, that 


the Stock may be covered thereby. 


The time for Inoculating is, from 
the middle of June until the middle 
of Auguſt, according to the For- 
wardneſs of the Seaſon, and the par- 
ticular Sorts of Trees ; which may 


| be eafily known, by trying the Buds 


whether they will come off well from 
the Wood. But the moſt general 
Rule is, when you obſerve the Buds 


formed at the Extremity of the ſame 7 


Year's Shoots, which is a Sign of 
their having finiſhed their Spring 
Growth. 1 

The firſt Sort commonly inocu- 
lated is the Apricot; and the laſt 
the Orange- tree, which ſhould never 
be done until the middle of Auguſt. 
And in doing this Work, you ſhould 
make choice of cloudy Weather ; for 
if it be done in the middle of the 
Day, in very hot Weather, the 


Shoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to 


leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſture. 
Nor ſhould you take off the Cut- 
tings from the Trees long before 
they are uſed ; but if you are obli- 


ged to fetch your Cuttings from ſome 
Diſtance, as it often happens, you 
ſhould then be provided with a tin 
Inſtrument, having a Socket about 
ten Inches long, and a Cover to the 
Top, which .muſt have five or ſix 


Holes; in this Socket you ſhould . 


put as much Water as will fill it 
about two or three Inches high, and 
place your Cuttings therein in an up- 
rigat Poſition, ſo that that Part 
which was cut from the Tree may 
be ſet in the Water, and ſo faſten 
down the Cover to keep out the Air; 
and the Holes in the Cover will be. 
ſufficient to let the Perſpiration of 
theſe Branches paſs off; which, if 
pent in, would be very hurtful to: 
them: and you muſt be careful to 
carry it upright, that the Water 
may not reach to the Buds; for it is 


a very wrong Practice in thoſe wha. 


throw their Cuttings all over in Wa- 
ter, which ſo ſaturates the Buds with 


Moiſture, that they have no attra- 


ctive Force left to imbibe the Sap of 
the Stock, whereby they very often 
miſcarx. F. 25 
But before I quit this Head, I beg 
Leave to obſerve, that tho? it is a 
Practice to diveſt the Bud of that 
Part of the Wood which was taken 
from the Shoot with it; yet, in 


wany Sorts of tender Trees, it is 
beſt to preſerve a little Wood to the 


Bud, without which they often mil- 
carry. The not obſerving this, has 
occaſioned ſome People to imagine, 
that ſome Sorts of Trees are not to 
be propagated by Inoculation; where- . 
as, if they had perform'd it in this 
Method, they might have ſueceed- 
ed, as I have ſeveral times experi- 
enced. TT 10 8 

INTYBUS. Vid Endivia. 

. JOHNSONIA. cn 1597 

The Title of this Genus was gi- ” 
ven by the late Dr. Thomas Dale. of 
Carolina, in Memory of Dr. un- 
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bliſhed an Edition of 
bal, improved and cor- 


The Characters are; 

_ -The Empalement of the Flower con- 
fits of one Leaf, avhich is cut at the 
Brim into four, ſharp Portions: the 
Flowers are monopetalous and tubulous, 


Grand 


| bring divided into four Segments at the 
Brin: in the Centre of the Flower is 


ated the Pointal, attended by four 
Stamina, «which ſupport vellow oblong 
Summits: the Pointal afterward 


changes to @ round ſucculent Fruit, 


| bawing one Cell, inclofing many fmall 


Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus at preſent; viz. 

 Jonnsonia Foribus werticillatis 

libus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis oppo- 
ſitis, caule fruticoſo. Dale. Shrubby 
1238 with oval ſpear-ſhaped 

ves growing oppoſite, and the 
Flowers growing in Whorles cloſe 
to the Branches. 

This is figur'd in Mr. Cateſby's Hi- 

ory of Carelina, Vol. II. p. 47. by 

the e Tide of Frutex baccifer werticil- 
latus, foliis ſcabris latis dentatis & 
conjugatis, baccis purpureis denſe con- 

is. It grows plentifully in the 
Wood near Char/es-Town in South- 
Carolina; and the Leaves of the 
Shrub were often uſed by Dr. Dale, 
in the Cure of Dropfies. A parti- 
cular Account of the Virtues of this, 
and many other Plants growing in 
the {ame Country, was written by 
the Doctor, and ſent directed for me, 
during the time of the late War; 
but the Ship being taken, the Papers 


were loſt; and, the Doctor dying ſoon 


after, I could not procure another 
Copy of them. 

This Shrub riſes from four bs fix 
Feet high, having many ſlender 
Branches coming out from the 


Stound upwards, ſo as to form a 


T ö where the _ are 


in plenty. Theſe Branches arg 
covered with a | woolly Subs | 


to England h 


10 


ſtance, and are garniſhed with oval 
Leaves, placed oppoſite by Pairs, 


having pretty long Footſtalks: The 


Leaves are narrow at their Baſe, but 
extend to the Breadth of three 
Inches, and terminate in a Point, 
being a little indented on their 


Edges: they have a rough Surface, 


and are a little inclining to be mealy, 
like the Leaves of Viburnum. At 


each joint of the Branches, where 


the Leaves are ſet on, the Flowers 
are produced in Whorles, cloſely 
adhering ta the Branches, which 
are ſmall, and of a purple Colour. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſoft ſuccu- 
lent Berries, of a bright red Colour, 
which change to a deep Purple as 


they decay: in each of a are 


many ſmall Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Shrub were ſent 
Mr. Catefby in 1724. 
and many of the Plants were raiſed 
in the Gardens near London, which 


were planted, when grown to have 


Strength, in the open Air, where 
they ſucceeded very well, and ſome 
of them produced their Flowers for 


ſeveral Years ; but there was not any 


of their Fruit ſucceeded the Flowers 
in England. The Plants having ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in the open Air for 
ſome Years, occaſioned their being 
in general planted abroad, and the 
ſevere Froſt in the Year 1739. de- 
ſtroyed them all; ſo that until Dr, 
Dale ſent a freſh Supply of Seeds in 
the Year 1744- there were none 


the Plants left in the £ng/i/þ Gardens. 


The Plants ariſe very eaſily from 
the Seeds, if they are ſown upon a 
a moderate Hot- bed; but during 
the two or three firſt Vears, they are 
tender; ſo that if they are not pro- 
tected from the Froſt, they are fre- 
quently killed to the Ground in 
Winter; but when they have ac- 


quir 


> Wy od ud hes ain ** 


AC 
vir Strength, they will reſiſt. the 


vided they are planted in a-ſhelter'd. 
Situation; but as they are liable to 
be killed by ſevere Froſt, ir will be 
proper to have ſome Plants ſhelter'd. 
to preſerve. the Kind. When the 
Plants are kept in a Green-houſe, 
they generally retain their Leaves 
till the Spring ; but thoſe which are 
expoſed to the open Air, always ſhed 
their Leaves in Autumn. As theſe 
Plants do not produce Seeds in this 
Country, the only Method of pro- 
pagating them is by Layers, which 
ſhould be laid in the Autumn ; and 
if they are duly ſupplied with Wa- 
ter the following Summer, they will 
have made good Roots by Michael- 
mas; and they may be then taken 
off, and tranſplanted, either into 
Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, or in 
Borders where they are deſign'd to 
remain; but theſe ſhould have Mulch 
laid about their Roots in Winter, to 
preſerve them from the Froſt. The 
Plants which are thus propagated, 
will be hardier than thoſe which are 
raiſed from Seeds, ſo may be better 
inured to our Climate; and as this 
Plant grows in Virginia, the Seeds 
brought from thence will be better 
adapted to this Country, than thoſe 
which are brought from Sourh-Ca- 
rolina. N 48 391 
JONQUIL. . Jide Narciſſus; 
IRIS, Flower-de-luce. - - 
The Characters are 
I hath an oblong fl:ſhy creeping 
Root : the Flower confifts of fix 
Leaves, three of which are bid, and 
fiand ere; the other three are reflex- 
ed: upon the Under-part of the arched 
Leaves is placed a Congeries of Hair: 
reſembling.a Beard: from the very 
Bottom ariſe the Male Stamina, care- 
fully defended by an hollew Caſe of 
Petals: the Flower grows to the 
Apex of the Ovary, which ſends forth 


Told of our ordinary Winters, pro- 7 


white Flower. 


„ 
theſe Beard and caſe-like Tubes; and 
hence it appears like a nine-leav'd 

The Species are: | 
1. Iris purpurea, froe vulgaris. 
Park. Par. Common purple Flow- 
er · de- luſe. l 
2. In Is Hortenſis pallide cœrulea. 
C. B. Fale- blue Garden Flower- 
de-· luce. TE 
3. In1s hortenfis alba Germanica. 
C. B. White Garden German Flow. 
er· de luce. c 
4. Iais alba Flarentina. C. B. 
White Florentine Flower- de- luce. 
5. Iais Dalmatica major. C. B. 
Greater Flower de- luce of Dalmatia. 
6. Iars Sufiana, flore maximo ex 


albo nigricante. C. B. The Chalteds- 


nian Iris, with a 


large black - and - 
7. Iais /atifolia Pannonica, cakes 
multiplici. C. B. Broad-leav'd Hun- 
garian Flower - de- luce, with a many- 
colour'd Flower. 1 


8. Iris Ihrica, flore majore. 
Tourn. Flower-de-luce of 7/hyricum, 
with a large Flower. N 

9. Iris ſativa lutea. C. B. P. 
Yellow Garden Flower -de- luce. 

10. Iris lutea variegata. Cluſ. 
Yellow varngaed Flower-de-luce. 

11. Iris 4atifolia candida, punpu- 
reis wvenis. diſtincta. C. B. — 
leav'd Flower de· luce, with a white 
Flower ſtriped with purple. 
12. Jars humilis minor, flore . 
pureo. Tourn. Dwarf purple Flower- 
de- luce. F 

13. Iais anguſtifolia maritina 
major. C. B. Greater narrow- leav d 
Sea Flower · de- luce. N 

14. Iais anguſtifolia maritima 
minor. C. B. Leſſer narrow-leay'd 
Sea Flower - de· luce. "hs 

15. Iris. anguſtifolia minor Pau- 
nonica, five verſicolor Cluſ. Small 
variable narrow-leav'd Flower-de- 
luce of Hungary. 


16. Iais 
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186. Trrs humilis minor anguſtifo- 
Fa, fore variegato. Dwarf narrow- 


leav'd Flower · de · luce, with 4 a varie- 
gated, Flower. 
17. Iais fylveſiris, quam en 
evocant. Plin. Raii Syn. Stinking 
Gladdon, or Gladwyn. 

18. Ix is hortenfis 22 C. B. P. 
Broad - leav'd Garden Flower - de- 


] luce. 
19. Irrs Iatiſolia minor * oris 


Aa Szvert. Small broad leav'd 
Flower-de-luce, with white Flow - 
ers, having blue Borders. 
20. Ixis /atifolia minor alba, oris 
dilute purpureis. H. R. Par. Leſſer 
ad · leavd Flower - de - luce, with 
white Flowers, baying pale-purple 
Forders. Wang 
21. IxIs Afatica cœrulea polyan- 


. ethos. C. B. P. Many- flower d blue 


Alatic Flower- de · luce. 
22. Ixis Afatica purpurea, C. B. 
P. Purple Aſiatic Flower- de- luce. 
1 Ials peregrina ſubrubens ino- 


C. B. P. Rediſn foreign 


| Flowe de-luce, without Smell. 
IIS peregrina, odore oxya» Syn. 


* E. C. B. P. Foreign Flower- 
TR ſmelling like Hawthorn. 
. Trrs Byzantina purpuro- cœru- 


11 C. B. P. Purple-blue Flower- 


de · luce of Conflantinople. 


26. Ixis Damaſcena polyanthos. 
C. B. P. Many - flower 'd Flower. 


de- —_ of Damaſcus. 


Inis  Jatifolia Germanica, 
* nel. C. B. P. Broad - leav'd 
German F lower- de-luce, with a ſweet 
Smell. 


128. o- latifolia a 


odore ſambuci. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 


German Flower · de. luce, ſmelling 
like Elder. 

29. Ir1s latifolia Sees ochra- 
leucos. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Ger- 
man Flower - de- luce, with a yel- 
lowiſh-white Flower. 

30. Irs latifolia Germanica can- 


TR 
dido-purpurea. C. B. P. Broad. 


leav'd e German Flow- 


er-de-luce. 
31. Ins Jatifolia 10 wividiy, Cc. 


B. P. White and green broad-leay'd 


Flower-de-luce. 

32. Ir1s /atifolia candida, wy 
aphyllo. C. B. P. Broad leav d white 
Flower. de. luce, with a naked Stalk. 

33. Ixis latifolia Belgica warie- 


gata. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd varie- 


un Dutch Flower- de- luce, 
34. Inis Belgica carrulea werfice- 


Jos. C. B. F. eie Dutch 
Flower-de-luce. \ | 


35. Iris /atifolia Sunilior pur- 
peru. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd dwarf 
purple Flower-de-luce. 

36. Ia is /atifolia humilior v 


color. C. B. P. Broad-leavd dwarf 


variegated Flower - de- luce. 
7. Ir1s Dalmatica minor, Cluf. 


Hip. Small Flower. de- lues of 4 


Dalmatia. | 

38. Irrs paluftris * T Ta | 
Icon. Yellow marſh Flower-de-luce. 

39. Iais paluſtris pallida. Raii 
Pale water Flower: de- luce. 

40. Iris pratenſis anguſtifolia bu- 
milior. C. B. P. wer narrow- 
leav'd meadow Flower - de- luce. 

41. Inis anguſtifolia candida, li- 
neis rubentibus notata. C. B. P. White 
narrow. leavd Flower- de- luce, _ 
ped with rediſh Lines. 

42. Ir1s anguſtifolia, Abs re 
dolens, minor. C. B. P. Smaller nar- 
row. leav d Flower- de- luce, ſmelling 
like Plums. 

43. Ixis humilis candicans, wenit 
& ora ceruleis. Journ. Low whitiſh 
r with blue Veins and 
Borders. | 
IRIS humilis Pyrenaica, foliis 
repandi e luteo vireſcenti bus. Journ. 

w Pyrenean Flower - de- luce, — 

ending Leaves are of a-greeniſh- 


| yellow Colour. 


4 5. Iais humilis, fore rubelb.” 


To Writ, 


m0 
Journ. Dwarf Flower. de- luce, with | 
a rediſh Flower. 

46. Iris 425 fare pallido & 
albo. Tourn. Dwarf Flower-de-luce, 
with a pale and white Flower.” 

47. Ir18 humilis, flore luteo. Tourn, 


| Dl yellow Flower-de-lace.” 


48. Iris humilis, flore pallide lu- 
tea. Tourn, Dwarf Flower - de- luce, 
with a pale yellow Flower. + 

49. Iris humilis ſaxatilis Gal- 
lica. Tourn- Dwarf Rock F lower. 
de- luce of Fance. 

50. Ials Humilis latifolia major 
a caulis. Tourn, Greater broad-leav'd 
dwarf Flower. de. lage, without: A 
_— 

„ Ir18 Hands: e 
Abs. non crenato. Hort. Elth, Party- 
coloured American Flower-de-luce, 
whoſe Style is not crenated. 

52. Iais Americana wer ficolor, 
ſcylo crenato. 
coloured nnr F lower · de- luce, 
with an indented Style. 


53. Ix IS Virginiana de A 


Chamæiris verna anguſtifolia, flore 
purpuro - cœrules odorato. Baniſt. 
Dwarf narrow-leav'd Spring Flow- 


er-de-luce of Vrginia, with a purple - 


blue ſweet-ſmelling Flower. | 
54. IRis Virginiana pumila, ſive 


Chameiris werna odoratiſſima latifo- 


lia carulea yepens. Baniſt. The molt 
ſweet ſcented dwarf Spring Flower- 
de-lace of Virginia, with broad 
Leaves, and a blue Flower. 


Moſt of theſe Sorts have been "ag 


troduced into curious Gardens, from 
Germany, Spain, and the Levant, 
which are the Countries of their na- 


tural Growth. All theſe are hardy 


Plants, which will chrive in the open 
Air in this Climate, and require 
very little Care to cultivate them: 


| but as they afford a great Variety, 


and continue long in Flower (eſpe- 
cially in a ſhady Situation), they 


Hort. Elth. Party- 


* rr in every large Gar- 


TR 


den. Theſe Sorts uſually grow 
from two to four Feet high, in a 
good Soil; therefore ſhould be plac'd 
amongſt hardy Flowers of the lame | 
Growth: - 

The twelfth, dhirty- fifth, thirty | 
fixth, and thirty-ſeventh Sorts are of 
lower Growth than either of the 
former; theſe ſeldom riſe above a 
Foot high, but have Leaves as broad 
as thoſe before - mentioned; but not 
ſpreading ſo faſt by their Roots, do 
not require ſo much room. Theſe 
Sorts flower earlier in the Spring, 
than the tall-growing Kinds; there- 
fore, if ſome of theſe Roots are 


planted in a warm Situation, their 
Flowers will appear in March; and 


thoſe which have an Eaſt Expoſure, 
will ſucceed: theſe ;: ſo that ſome of 
them may be continued near two 
Months in Beauty, , 
| The. ſeventeenth, thirty-eighth; 

and thirty-ninth Sorts grow wild in 
marſhy Places in ſeveral Parts of 
England; but the thirty-eighth is 
much more common than the others, 
which is found in ſtanding Waters 
and Ditches almoſt every-where: 
The Roots of this Sort are uſed in 
Medicine, under the Title of Acorus 
adulterinus, or falſe Acorus. Theſe 


two Sorts, being very common, are 


ſeldom admitted into Gardens; but 
where there happens a Bog, or any 


low moiſt Place, in a Garden, ſome 
of them may be Planted rg den 


ſake. 
The fortieth Sort grows wild in 
moiſt Meadows in France and Ger- 
many; but is not a Native of this 
Country. This Sort has narrow 
Leaves, and is a much leſs Plant 


than either of the former; therefore 


may be allowed à Place in ſhady 
moiſt Borders for the ſake of Varie- 
ty, being a very hardy Plant, and re- 
quiring very little Care to cultivate. 
The thirteenth, , fourteenth, , fif- 
teenth, 


an 

teenth, fixteenth, forty- firſt, forty- 
ſecond, forty · third, forty - fourth, 
forty· fifth, forty- ſixth, forty - ſeventh, 
ſorty· eighth, forty · ninth, and fiftieth 

Sorts are alſo of humble Growth, 

ſeldom riſing above eighteen Inches 


Leaves, and do not ſpread ſo much 
as thoſe Sorts before- mentioned; 
therefore may be allowed Places in 
ſmaller Gardens, becauſe there is a 
great Variety in their Flowers. 
They ſhould be planted in an Eaſt 
Border, where the Soil is rather moiſt 
than dry; in which Pofition they will 
thrive, and produce a great Number 
of Flowers. The Places of their 


natural Growth are mentioned to 
their different Names; from whence 


their Seeds or Roots may be pro- 
W 

The fifty- firſt, fifty-ſecond, fifty- 
third, and fifty - fourth Sorts are Na- 
tives of Anerica; from whence their 
Seeds and Roots have been ſent into 
England: the fifty-firſt and fifty- 
ſecond Sorts were ſent from Mary- 
land, where their Roots are uſed in 
venereal Caſes. Theſe flower late 
in the Summer, after all the other 
Sorts are paſt; therefore ſhould be 
admitted into every curious Gar- 


den; for they are as hardy, and re- 


quire as little Care in cultivating, as 
any of the before - mentioned Kinds. 

All theſe Sorts of Flower de- luce 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots: the beſt Seaſon for perform - 
ing this is at Michaelmas, that they 
may be well rooted before the Froſt 


begins; for if it be delayed till 


Spring, the Plants will require to be 
frequently watered, if the Seaſon 
ſnould prove dry; and they will not 
flower near ſo ſtrong, as thoſe which 

were well rooted before Winter. The 
dwarf and narrow-leav'd Kinds may 
be removed and parted every ſecond 
or third Vear; becauſe as theſe do 


IR 
not ſpread ſo faſt as the larger Kinds, 


they may be eaſily kept within Com- 


paſs, without being often tranſplant- 
ed. But all the larger Sorts ſhould be 
either removed and parted every 


| Year, or dug about, and reduced; 
high; theſe have likewiſe narrow 


otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo much 
as to injure ſuch Plants as grow 
near them: indeed in thoſe Places 
where they are planted under Trees 
in large Wood - work, and are allow. 
ed room enough, they may be per- 


mitted to grow many Years unre- 


moved. 


The greateſt Part of theſe Plants 


grow too large for ſmall Flower. 
gardens ; and their Leaves generally 
harbour great Quantities of Snails, 
and other Vermin, which come forth 
in the Night, and deſtroy whatever 
curious Plants grow near them : for 


which Reaſons they are generally 


baniſh'd from very curious Gardens, 
and are proper — — large Gar- 
dens, or to plant in Wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, where, if the Trees are not too 


cloſe, they will thrive and flower 


extremely well, eſpecially if the 
Ground about them be annually dug: 
and the Flowers being proper Or- 
naments in Baſons, for Halls, Chim- 
neys, &c. in the Summer- ſeaſon, 
they may be allowed a Place in ſome 
remote Part of the Garden, where 
few other things will thrive. 


Te iſt, 4th, and 7th Sorts are 


uſed in Medicine; for which Pur- 
poſe they may be eaſily propagated 
in the manner above directed; ob- 
ſerving to plant the fourth Sort in a 
warmer Soil than the others; and 


the ſeventeenth into a moiſt ſhady 


Situation, where it will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. Wd gc 

The th, 15th, and 16th Sorts 
are not ſo ſubje& to ſpread as the 
others; and, for their Beauty, may 
be admitted into every curious Gar- 
den: theſe ſhould be planted — 


1R 


a Wall or Pale where they may have 


the morning Sun; but muſt not be 


| expoſed to the great Heat of the 


mid-day Sun, which would ſoon de- 
ſtroy them: they delight moſt in a 
freſh light e Soil, and 

be pretty moiſt. 
” The o Sort is the moſt beau- 
tiful and rare of all the Kinds: the 
Flowers of this Sort are very large, 
and finely variegated with black and 
white; ſo by ſome it is called, the 
Second-mourning Iris. 

All theſe Sorts may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which they gene- 
rally produce in great Plenty; which 
ſnould be ſaved from ſuch as have 
variegated Flowers, thoſe being moſt 
likely to produce the greateſt Va- 
riety. 


The Seeds ſhould be ſown either 5 
in Cafes of Earth, or upon an Eaſt 


Border, ſoon after they are ripe, 


which will come up the ſucceeding. 


Spring; but if the Seeds are kept 
till that time before they are ſown, 
they will not come up until the 
ſecond Year, and ſometimes will not 
grow. . The young Plants ſhould be 
conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather ſhould be wa- 
tered, which will greatly promote 
their Growth; and the Michael/mas 
following they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into an Eaſt Border, at about eight 
or ten Inches Diſtance, where they 
may continue until they flower, 
which, in the ſmall Sorts, will be 
the ſucceeding Spring; but the large 
Sorts will not flower till the third 
Year from ſowing, when you may 
mark all ſuch as produce valuable 
Flowers, which at Michaelmas may 
be tranſplanted into the Garden: 
but thoſe which are of little Beauty 
may be pulled up in Flower, and 
thrown away, to give the better 
Sorts more room. | 


IRIS BULBOSA. Vi Xiphis 
IRIS PERSICA. F um. 
ISATIS, Woad. . 


The Characters are; 3 


The Flower confiſis of four Leaves, 


which are diſpoſed in form of a Croſs ; 


out of whoſe Flonwer-cup riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward turns to @ 


Fruit in the Shape of a Tongue, flat 
at the Edge, gaping two Ways, ha- 
ing but one Cell ; in which is con- 


Seed. 
The Species are; 1 8 
1. Isar Is ſativa, five latiſolia. 
C. B. Broad- leav d manured Woad. 
2. Is AT is ftveftris, vel anguſti- 


Folia. C. B. Narrow-leay'd wild 


Woad. 
art, Greater Dalmatian Wgad. 


There are ſome other Varieties of 


this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens: but 
as they are Plants of little Uſe or 
* I ſhall omit mentioning them 
ere. | 
The firſt Sort is that which is cul- 
tivated in England, for the Uſe of 
Dyers ; who uſe it for laying the 
Foundation of many Colours, eſpe- 
cially all Sad-colours. | 
It is a very rich Commodity, and 
well worth the propagating ; whick 
is done by Seed. ; F 
The Soil that it requires, is one 
that is dry and warm : it will not be 


amiſs if it be a little gravelly or 


ſandy ; and it ſhould have reſted 
long, to be in good Heart : and the 
richeſt Garden - ground near great 
Towns is the beſt; tho” it will do 


well in many other Places. 


Woad is commonly ſown upon a 
Lay, which they plow into high 


Ridges, except the Land be very 


dry ; and they harrow the Turf till 


they break it to Pieces, and pick on 


tained, for the moſt part, ane oblong 


3. IsaT1s Dalmatica major, Bo- | 
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all che Graſs, Weeds, and Lumps 
of Earth, and fling them into the 
Furrows to rot. ' © 

The Land for this Seed ought to 
be finely plow'd and harrow'd, and 
all the Clods and Turfs broken, and 
the Stones pick'd up, and carry'd 
off. W | 

The beſt time for ſowing it is the 
Latter-end of July, ſoon after the 
Seed is ripe ; which will come up in 
Auguſt, and muſt be hoed out, as is 
practis'd for Turneps, leaving the 

lants ten or twelve Inches aſunder ; 
by which means they will grow 
ſtrong, and produce much larger 
Leaves; and beſides, that ſown at 
this Seaſon doth ſeldom miſcarry; 
Whereas that which is ſown in the 
Spring will be very liable thereto ; 
and if it doth not, the Plant will not 
have half the Strength the firſt Sum- 
mer. 

It ought to be kept conſtantly 
weeded ; but if it come up good, it 
will need the leſs weeding : the or- 
dinary Price of Weeding 1s eight 
Shillings per Acre. 

Some recommend the ſowing of it 
about the Beginning of February; 
for which they give this Reaſon, that 
whereas it is apt to be ſpoil'd by the 
Fly and Grub, it eſcapes the better, 
being early ſown ; and if they do kill 
any of it, they have the better Op- 
portunity of ſowing more. 

They do this by making Holes 
with a Stick about ſeven or eight 
Inches aſunder, and put five or fx 
Seeds into each Hole. 
They ſeldom or never ſow it more 
than two Years upon the ſame Piece 
of Land ; becauſe, if it be long con- 
tinued, it robs the Soil: but if it be 
moderately uſed, it prepares Land 
for Corn; and where the Soil is rank, 
it abates the too great Fertility of 
It. 

It is ripe when the Leaf is come 


1 8 


to its full Growth, and reteins in 


perfect Colour, and lively Green: 


neſs; which is ſometimes ſooner, and 
ſometimes later, as the Vear proves 


dry or moiſt. Ft 
As ſoon as it is fit to cut, it ſhould 
be done with all the Speed that 
poſſibly may be, that it may not fade, 
or grow pale; and when it is cut, it 
ought to be immediately carry'd to 
the Mill. The manner of doing 


which, and the way of ordering it, 
is beſt learn'd from experienc'd 


Workmen, and is not to be truſted 


to a verbal Deſcription of it. 


In plowing it up, and ſowing it 
again, they pick up all the old 
Roots as they harrow it, exce 
what they deſign for Seed, which they 
let ſtand to the next Year : it many 


times produces fifty-Quarters upon 


an Acre. 6-43 Bp 

They always keep a good Quan- 
tity of Seed by them, to plant the 
Ground that*fails : the Seed of two 
Years old will ſometimes grow ; but 
as it is apt to fail, it is better to ſow 


that of the firſt. And if they ſow or 
plant it late, if the Ground be dry 


and hard, they ſteep it in Water the 
Day before they ſow it, which 
cauſes it to come up the ſooner, 
Good Woad may yield five or ſix 
Crops in a plentiful Year ; though it 
ordinarily yields but four, ſometimes 
but three; eſpecially if it be let 
ſtand to grow for Seed: but what 
grows in Winter they do not uſe, 
though it is very good for Sheep. 
The two firſt Crops are the belt, 
which are uſually mix'd in the ſea- 
ſoning. The latter Crops are much 


the worſe ; which, if mixed with 
either of the former Crops, ſpoil the 


Whole. i 
It many times ſells from ſix Pounds 


to thirty Pounds a Ton, an Acre 


common yielding about a Ton, 
ISORA, The Screw-tree. 


IS 


The Characters are ad 
. hath a ſpreading attomalous 
Flower, tconfifting of one or many 
Leaves, divided into ſeveral Parts, 
and appearing like two Lips; from 
- the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, whoſe Apex afterward be- 

comes a twiſted Fruit, conſiſting of 
many Cells, which are intorted like 
a Screw : in which are contained ſe- 
weral almoſt kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species arm 
1. IsoRA altbææ foliis, fructu 
breviori & craſſiori. Plum. Now. 


mallow-leaves, and a ſhorter and 
thicker Fruit. / 
2. IsoRA althee foliis, fructu 


Gen. The Screw-tree with Marſh- 
mallow-leaves, and a longer and 
| lenderer Fruit. 
3. IsoRA althze folio ampliſſimo, 
fructu craſſiſimo & villoſo. Houſt. 
The Screw- tree with very large 
Marſh-mallow-leaves, and a very 
thick hairy Fruit. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Eaſt and Weſft-Indirs, where they 
grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and become ſhrubby. The firſt 
of theſe Sorts I received from the 
| Bahama Iſlands, where it grows in 
| great Plenty; as alſo in ſeveral 


: other Places in the warm Parts of 

America. The ſecond Sort was 
: found by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
, geon, at Carthagena in the Spaniſh 


 We}t-ludies, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England ; from which there 
have been ſeveral Plants raiſed. The 
third Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 
William Houftoun in Jamaica, who 
ſent the Seeds and dried Samples of 

this Kind to England. 
All theſe Plants are propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 


then plunged into a moderate Hot- 


Gen. The Screw-tree with Marſh- 


longiori & anguſtiori. Plum. Now. 


1 — 


bed of Tanners Bark. When tt | 
Plants begin to appear, they ſhould 
be gently refreſhed with Water; and 


when they are grown about three 
Inches high, they ſhould be care- 


fully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 


rate ſmall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the 


Hot-bed again; obſerving to ſhade 

new 

Root. During the — 
theſe Plants may remain in the Hot- 

bed (provided they are not ſo high 


them until they have take 


as to touch the Glaſſes); but at 
Michaelmas they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed. During the Winter 
they ſhould be kept very warm, and 


they mult be often watered ; and if 
their Leaves contra& Filth, they 


ſhould be waſhed with a Sponge; 
otherwiſe Inſects will attack them, 


which will weaken and deſtroy the 
Plants. | Fs 


Theſe Plants are too tender to 


thrive in the open Air in this Cli- | 
mate, if they are expoſed thereto, 


even in the warmeſt Seaſon ; ſo that 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in the 
Stove ; obſerving in very hot Wea- 
ther to open the Glaſſes of the Stove 


to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and 
to give them plenty of Water; as al- 


ſo to ſhift them into larger Pots as 
they increaſe in Magnitude. With 
this Management the Plants will 
thrive very well, and in two Years 
from Seeds, will produce their 
Flowers and Fruit. 

The Name Iſora, which Father 
Plumier has given to this Genus, is 


the Indian Name for the Plant; but 


by the Engliſb Inhabitants of Ame- 

rica it is called Screw-iree, from 

the Form of the Fruit, which is 

twiſted like a Screw. 

ITEA, Flor. Virg. 
The Characters are; 

The Enpalement of the Flower is of 

one 
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the Flower is alſe divided into five 


* 4 


* 


* 


ene Leaf, and is cut into froe Parts: 


Parts to the Bottom: in the Centre 


of the Flower is fituated the Pointal, 


attended by five Stamina : the Pointal 
afterward changes to an oval Seed- 
weſſel, having one Cell, which is full 


of /mall Seed. a 


We have but one Species of this 
Plant; ID 

ITta humilis, foliis lanceolatis, 
floribus ſpicatis albis, Dwarf Itea, 
with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and white 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

We have no Eng liſb Name for this 
Shrub ; the Latin Name was applied 
to it by Dr. Gronovius in his Flora 
Virginica. 

This Shrub grows in moiſt Soils 
in ſeveral Parts of North America, 


| Where it riſes to the Height of four 


or five Feet, ſending out many 
Branches on every Side, from the 


Ground upward. At the Extremity 


— 


of the ſame Vear's Shoots, in the 
Month of July, are produced fine 
Spikes of white Flowers, ſomewhat 


' reſembling thoſe of the Corniſb 
Cherry; and when theſe Shrubs are 


in Vigour, they will be intirely co- 


vered with theſe Spikes of Flowers; 
ſo that they make a fine Appearance 


At their Seaſon of flowering. 


At preſent this Shrub is very rare 


in England: the only Garden where 
I have ſeen it in Vigour, is that of 


his Grace the Duke of Argyll at 
Whitton, near Hounſlow; where the 


Soil agrees ſo well with this Plant, 
as that it thrives and flowers as well. 


as in its native Country. 
This Shrub will live in the open 
Air in England, the Cold never in- 


juring it; but it will not thrive up- 


on dry gravelly Ground, being very 
apt to die in ſuch Places in the Sum- 


mer-ſeaſon, It is propagated by 


Layers; but as theſe are commonly 
two Years before they take Root, it 


10 


cannot be propagated in ſuch Plenty 
as were to be wiſhed : for as this 
. Shrub flowers at a, Seaſon when 
there are few others 


the more valuable. 


in 


0 


Beauty, it is 


JUDAICA ARBOR, vide Ce- 


eil. 


JugLAxs, The Walaut, | 


The Characters are; 
1t hath Male Flowers or Kattins, 


dLobich are produced at remote Diſtan- 


ces from the Fruit on the ſame Free: 
the Female Flowers grow two or three 
together, cloſe to the Branches : theſe 
are divided into four acute Segments: 
the Pointal is fituated in the Bottom 


of the Empalement, which tarns to a 


large Nut covered with a thick green 
Coat: the Nut is deeply furrewed, 
and divided in the middle, containing 
a Kernel having four Lobes, which 
7s covered with a thin Shin. 


The Species are; 


1. JucLans fradtu maxino. 


B. P. The largeſt Walnut. 
2. JucLans fructu teners, & fra- 


gili putamine. C. B. P. 


ſhelled Walnut. 


2 


The thin- 


3. JucLans frudtu perduro. Inft. 
R. H. The hard-ſhelled Walnut, 
by ſome called the French Walnut, 

4. JucLans fructu ſerotino. Inf, 
R. H. Late - ripe Walnut. 

5. JUGLANS zigra, fractu rotunds 
profundiſſime inſculpto. Clay. Fhr. 
V. 14 The black Virginia Walnut. 

Jvoraxs zigra, frufu oblong! 
profundifſime inſculpto. Virginia black 
Walnut, with long Fruit. | 

7. JuGLans alba, fructu ovett 


rum latioribus + 


Hickery Walnut. 


compreſſo, cortice 85 bro, pinnis folis- 
- ſerratis. The 


8. JucLans alba, fructu ovato 
compreſſo, nucleo dulci, cortice Hua- 


moſo. Clay. Flor. Virg. The Shag- 


bark Walnut. 


9. Juclans alba, fruftu miniri, 


cortice glabro. Clay. For. Virg. 


"Þ 


* 


The 


{mall 


fmall. Hickery; or white Virginia 
Walnut. 3 | 
10. JucLans alba procerior, fru- 


The leaſt white Virginian Walnut, 
commonly called Pignuts. 

This Genus of Plants has been 
univerſally titled Nax jag/ans, till 


glans, the other being a compound 
Name. | 
The four Sorts firſt-mention'd are 
propagated promiſcuouſly in Exg- 
/and, and I believe are all ſeminal 
Variations, and not diſtin Species, 
as in moſt other Sorts of Fruit-trees; 
for it rarely happens, that the Trees 
raiſed from Seeds produce the ſame 
Sort of Fruit again: ſo that thoſe 
who would be ſure of their Fruit, 
ſhould either make choice of ſuch 
Trees in the Nurſery which have 
produced Fruit, and prove to be the 
Sort they would have, or elſe inarch 
the Sorts intended upon any com- 
mon Walnut-ſtock; in which Me- 
thod they will ſucceed ; but theſe 
| ſeldom make ſo good Trees as thoſe 
which are raifed from Seeds. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
. chiefly preferr'd for their Fruit, 
which are very large; and the Shells 
5 | of the ſecond Sort are ſo tender, as 
to be broken between the Fingers 


Reaſon it is eſteem'd the beſt worth 
propagating, for the Fruit, of any 
of the Sorts. 5 

The /:-ginian Sorts ate preſerve 
a5 Rarities, by ſuch Perſons who 
are curious in collecting the ſeveral 
Sorts of Trees; but theſe ate all 
worth cultivating for their Timber, 
which is preferable to that of our 
common Walnuts; and theſe Trees 
ere equally as hardy, and ſome of 
them of much quicker Growth than 
tie common Sort, eſpecially the fifth 
Vor. II. 


Au minimo, putamine teneriori, pinnis 


.Foliorum minoribus. Clay. Flor. Virg. 


Dr. Linnæus alter'd it to this of J.. | 


| vithout any Difficulty ; for which 


* ve 


* 


jo. 


and Gxth Sorts ; the firſt bf which : 


produces great Quantities of Fruit 
annually in the Phyſic- garden; but 
they are of no Uſe, except to pro- 
pagate the Species; for their Shells 
are ſo hard as ſcarcely to be broken 
with a Mallet; and the Kernel is fo 
ſmall, that it is not worth the 
Trouble of coming at it. | 

All the Sorts of Walnuts which 
are propagated for Timber, ſhould 
be ſown in the Places where they are 
to remain; for the Roots of theſe 
Trees always incline downward 3 - 
which; being ftopp'd or broken, pre- 
vent their aſpiring upward ; ſo that 
they afterwards divaricate into 
Branches, and become low-ſpreading 
Trees: but ſuch as are propagated 
for Fruit, are greatly mended by 
tranſplanting ; for hereby they are 
render'd more frulrkul, and their 
Fruit are generally larger and fairer; 
it being a common Oblervation, 
that downright Roots greatly en- 
courage the luxuriant Growth of 
Timber in all Sorts of Trees; but 
ſuch Trees as bave their Roots 
{ſpreading near the Surface of the ' 
Ground, are always the moſt fruit- 
ful. £ | 88 

The Nuts ſh6uld be preſerved in 
their outer Covers in dry Sand until 
February; when they ſhould be 
planted in Lines, at the Diſtance 
you intend them tꝭ remain; but in 
the Rows they may be placed pretty 
cloſe, for fear the Nuts ſhould miſ- 
carry ; and the young Trees, where 
they afe too thick, may be remo- 
ved, after they have grown twa 
Years, leaving the Remainder at 
the Diſtance where they are to 
Rand. | „ 

In tranſplanting theſe Trees, you 
ſhould always obſerve never to prune 
either their Roots or Branches, both 


which are very injurious to them; 


nor ſhould you be too buſy in lop- 
FE ping 


3 


. 
ping or prutiing the Branches of theſe 
Trees; for it often cauſes them to 
decay: but when there is a Neceſ- 
ſity of cutting any of their Branches 

off, it ſhould be done early in Sep- 
tember, that the Wound may heal 
over before the Cold increaſes ; and 
the Branches ſhould always be cut 
off quite cloſe to the 'Trunk, other- 
wiſe the Stump which is left will de- 
cay, and rot the Body of the Tree, 

The belt Seaſon for tranſplanting 


theſe Trees is as ſoon as the Leaves 


begin to decay ; at which time, if 
they are carefully taken up, and 
their Branches preſerved intire, there 
will be little Danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding, altho' they are eight or ten 
- Years old, as I have ſeveral times 
experienced. th” 

' This Tree delights in a firm rich 
loamy Soil, or ſuch as is inclinable 
to Chalk or Marl ; and will thrive 
very well in ſtony Ground, and on 
chalky Hills, as may be ſeen hy 
thoſe large Plantations near Leather- 


head, Goaflone, and Carſbalton in 


Garry, where are great Numbers of 
theſe Trees planted upon the Downs; 
which annually produce large Quan- 
tities of, Fruit, to the great Advan- 
tage of their Owners ; one of whom, 
TI have been told, farms the Fruit of 
his Trees, to thoſe who ſupply the 
Markets, for thirty Pounds per 
Annum. | 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould 
be placed, ought not to be leſs than 
forty Feet, eſpecially if regard be 
had to their Fruit ; though when 
they are only defigned for Timber, 


if they ſtand near, it promotes their 


upright Growth. The black Vir- 
inian Walnut is much more incline- 


able to grow upright than the com- 
mon Sort; and the Wood being ge- 


nerally of a more beautiful Grain, 


renders it preferable to that, and 
better worth cultivating. I have 


Sand ; by which Method . 
"TY : 


Wk 


ſen ſome of this Wood which hath 


been beautifully vein d with, Black 


and White; which, when poliſh'a,. 


has appear'd at a Diftance like vein'd 
Marble. 'This Wood is greatly 


eſteem'd by the Cabinet-makers for 
Inlaying, as alſo for Bedſteads, Stools, 
Tables, and Cabinets; and is one 
of the moſt durable Woods for thoſe: 


Purpoſes yet known, it being rarely 
infected with Inſects of any Kind 
(which , may proceed from its ex- 
traordinary Bitterneſs) : but it is not 
proper for Buildings of Strength, it 
being of a moſt brittle Nature, and 
exceeding ſubject to break very 
ſhort, tho' it commonly gives No- 
tice thereof, by its cracking ſome 
time before it breaks. | 
The general Opinion, that 

beating of this Fruit improves the 
Trees, I do not believe, ſince in the 
doing of this, the younger Branches 
are generally broken and deſtroyed: 
but as it would be exceeding trouble- 
ſome to gather it by Hand, ſo in 
beating it off, great Care ſhould be 
taken that it be not done with Vio- 
lence, for the Reaſon before afſign- 
ed. In order to preſerve the Fruit, 
it ſhould remain upon the Trees till it 
is thorough ripe; when it ſhould be 
beaten down, and laid in Heaps for 
two or three Days; after which they 
ſhould be ſpread abroad, when, in 
a little time, their Huſks will eaſily 
part from the Shells: then you mul; 
dry them well in the Sun, and lay 


them up in a dry Place, where Mice 


or other Vermin cannot come to 
them: in which Place they will re 
main good for four or five Months: 
but there are ſome Perſons who put 
their Walnuts into an Oven, gently 
heated, where they let them reman 
four or five Hours to dry ; and then 
put them up in oil Jars, or any other 
cloſe Veſſel, mixing them with di 
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keep good fix Months, The putting 
of them in the Oven is, to dry the 
Germ, and prevent their Sprouting : 
but if the Oven is too hot, it will 


to ſhrink; therefore | 
cauſe them to Inrink; | . ln. for the Roots of theſe 


' Ruſhes; which faſten themſelves > 


great Care muſt be had to that. 
; JUJUBE. Vide Ziziphus. 5 
JULIANS, or ROCKETS. i. 


die Heſperis. | 


_ JULY- FLOWER. Vide Caryo- 
phyllus. Tn” 


| * JUNCUS, Ruſh. 


The Characters are; 
It hath a Flower compeſed of many 
Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 


and expand in form of a Roſe : from 


the Centre of which riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit or 
Huſt, which is generally three- corner- 
ad, opening into three Parts, and full 
of roundiſb Seeds. + es 
The Species are; 


1. Juxcus acutus, capitulis for- 


gi. C. B. P. Prickly large Sea 


Ruſh, | | 

2. Juncus acutus maritimus An- 
glicus. Park. Engliſh Sea prickly 
Ruſh. e RIOTS 
3. Juncvs acatus, panicula par- 
Ja. C. B. P. Common hard Ruſh. 
4. Juncus As, panicula ſpar- 
Ja, major. C. B. P. Common ſoft 
Raſh, | h | wr . 
. Juncus lewis, panicula non 
ſparſa. C. B. P. Soft Ruſh, with a 
more compact Panicle. 8 
6. ju xcus acumine reſtexo, ma- 
jor. C. B. P. The greater bending 
Ruſh, ; 

Theſe Sorts of Ruſhes are not cul- 
tivated, but grow wild in ſeveral 
Parts of England; and ſome Sorts 
of them are very troubleſome Weeds, 
in low moiſt ſtrong Lands, The firſt 


{ 


| and ſecond Sorts grow on the Sea- 


ſhores, where they are frequently 
watered by the Salt-water. Theſe 
wo Sorts are planted with great 


1 


Care on the Banlaofebe Sea in Hol. 


land, in order to prevent the Water 
fromwaſhing away the Earth; which, 
being very looſe, would be in Dan- 
er of removing every Tide, if it 


very deep in the Ground, and mat 
themſelves near the Surface, ſo as to 
hold the Earth cloſely together. 
Therefore, whenever the Roots of 
theſe Ruſhes are deſtroyed, the In- 
habitants immediately repair them to 
proves farther Damage. In the 
Summertime, when the Ruſhes are 

fully grown, the Inhabitants cut 
them, and tie them up into Bundles, 
which are dried, and afterward car- 


ried into the larger Towns and Ci- 


ties, where they are wrought into 
Baſkets, and ſeveral other uſeful . 
Things, which are frequently ſent 
into England, Theſe Sorts do not 
grow ſo ftrong in England, as they 
do on the Maeſe, and ſome other 


Places in Holland, where I have ſeen 


them upward of four Feet high. 
The third and fourth Sorts grow 
on moiſt ſtrong uncultivated Lands 
in moſt Parts of England, and con- 
ſame the Herbage where they are 
fuffered to remain. The beſt Me- 
thod of deſtroying th-ſe Ruſhes is, 
to fork them up clean by the Roots 
in July; and after having let them 
lie a Fortnight or three Weeks to 
dry, to la; them in Heaps, and 
burn them gently ; and the Afhtes 


which theſe afford, will be good 


Manure. for the Land ; but in order 
to prevent their growing again, and 
to make the Paſture good; the Land 
ſhould be drained and well plowed, 
and ſown with Rye-grafs, and White 


Dutch Clover, which will make a 
good Sward in one Vear, if it be re- 


gularly managed; for the right or- 
dering of which you are deſired to 
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turn to the Article Paſture, where 
there are proper Inſtructions exhi- 
bited. 
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_* JUNIPERUS, The Juniper-tree. 


The Characters are; 
Dhbe Leaves are 
pviclliy: the Male Floauers are in ſome 
Species produced at remote Diftances 


gy marrow, and 


from the Fruit on the fame Tres; but. 


in other Species they are produced on 
different Trees from the Fruit: the 


Fruit is a ſoft pulpy Berry, containing 


three Seeds in each. 
The Species are; | | 
1. JUNFPERUS wwlgaris frutieoſa. 
C. B. The Common Exgliſb Fur 


2. Jun ERS vulgaris arbor. C. 
3. The Tree, or Swediſh Juni 
per. . 
3. JuvfrERRUs Virginiana. H. L. 
Folio ubique juniperino. Boerh, Ind. 
The Cedar of Virginia. 
4. Joni BERUs Virginiana, foliis 
z nferioribus juniperinis, ſuperioribus 
ſabinan, wel cypreſum referqntibus. 
Boerb. Ind. Red Virginian Cedar. 
5. FuniPgrvs Bermudiana, H. 
I. The Cedar of Bermudas. 
6. JuniFERUs minor montana, fo- 
tio latiore, fructugue longiores C. B. 


P, Leſſer mountain Juniper, with 


a broader Leaf, and a longer Fruit. 
7. JUNIPERUS major, bacca cœ- 
rulea. C. B. P. Greater Juniper, 
with a blue Berry.  _ | 
8. JuniptrRvs major, bacca rufe- 
ſeente. C. B. P. Greater Juniper, 


with a rediſh Berry, commonly 


called the Phæniciun Cedar. 


- 9. JuniysRvs Cetica, ligno al- 


ratiſſimo, Ked'e- Græcorum recen- 
tio um. Tourn. Cor. Juniper of Creta, 
with a ſweet-icented Wood, which 
is the Cedar of the medern Greeks, 
10. JuxiyFeRVs latifolta arborea, 
re: ai fructu. Tourn. Cir. Broad- 
leav'd Eaſtern Tree-juniper, with a 
cherry ſhap'd Fruit. 
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11. Junte zus Orientalis, vule 


gari fimilis, magno fruftu nigro. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Juniper like 


the common Sort, with a large black 


Fruit. 


bricatis chatis obtufis. Flor. Lepd. 
Juniper with oval obtuſe Leaves ly- 


ing over each other, commonly call. 


ed the Berry-bearing Cedar. 
13. JUNIPERUS major, folii, in- 
bricatis obtufis, fructu flaveſcente. 


Greater Juniper, with obtuſe Leaves 
lying over each other, and a yel- 


lowifli Fruit, commonly called Ce- 
dar of Lycia. 


fariam imbricatis acutis. Flor. Led. 
Juniper with pointed Leaves lying 
four ways over each other, common- 
ly called the great Spaniſo Juni- 

er. | | 
£ The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common upon dry. Heaths in divers 
Parts of England; but has been in- 
troduced into Gardens, and was for- 


merly in great Requeſt for eyer-green 


Hedges: but as it is very ſubject to 
decay in Patches, and thereby render 
ſuch Hedges very unſightly, as alſo 
being very troubleſome to ſhear, 
they have been of late almoſt intire- 
ly rejected. But however improper 
theſe Trees may be for Hedges, or to 
clip into Pyramids or Balls ; yet they 
ſhould have a Place in ſmall Wilder- 
neſs quarters, amongſt ever - green 
Plants of low Stature; where, by 
their Diverſity, they will add to the 
Beauty of thoſe Plantations. 

The {econd Sort will grow to 


larger Magnitude, ſometimes riſing 


to the Height of eighteen or twenty | 


Feet: this may alſo be intermixed 
with othey ever-green Trees of the 
ſame Growth ; where, by its differ- 
ent- ſhap'd Leaves and Colour, l 
will increaſe the Beauty of ſuch Pla- 


CES. 
Thels 


12. JuniPERVUs folits undique in- 


14. JuniPtRUs foliis quadri- | 


TY 
Fheſe Plants are both propagated ' 


by ſowing their Seeds, the beſt Sea- 


Jon for which is in September, as ſoon 


as they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
until Spring before they are ſown, 


they will not come up until the fe- 
cond Year. The Ground in which 


theſe Seeds are ſawn ſhould be freſh 
and light, but it ſhould not be dung- 


ed: it ſhould be well dug, and le- 
vell'd very even; then ſow your 
Seeds thereon: pretty thick, and fift 


ſome Earth over them about half an 


Inch thick: this Bed will require no 
farther Care, than only to keep it 
clear from Weeds; and toward the 
Middle or Latter-end of April, you 
will find ſome of your Plants appear 
above ground; though the greateſt 
Part of them perhaps may lie till the 


Spring following before they come 


up; at which time you ſhould care- 
fully clear the Beds from Weeds; 
and in very dry Weather refreſh 
them with ſome Water, which will 
greatly promote their Growth: but 
if the Bed, in which theſe Seeds are 
ſown, is much expoſed to the Sun, 


it ſhould be ſhaded with Mats in the 


Day; for when the Plants-come firſt 


up, they will not bear too much 


Heat. In this Bed they ſhould re- 
main till the following Autumn, 
when you muſt prepare {ome Beds to 


tranſplant them into, which ſhould 


alſo be of light freſh undung'd Soil; 
and having well dug and cleanſed 
the Ground from all noxious Weeds 
and Roots, you ſhould make them 
level: then, in the Beginning of 
O#ober, which is the proper Seaſon 
for removing theſe Plants, you 
ſhould raiſe up the young ones with 


a Trowel, preſerving as much Earth 


as poſſible to their Roots, and plant 
them into the Beds about a Foot 


aſunder each way, giving them ſome 
Mater to ſettle the Earth to their 


+ J U 
Roots : and if it ſhould prove very 
dry Weather, you may lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground round their Roots, which 
will be of great Service to the Plants. 
In theſe Beds they may remain two 


_ Years, obſerving to keep them clear 


from Weeds ; and in the Spring you 
ſhould ſtir the Ground gently be- 
tween them, that their Roots may 
with greater Eaſe ftrike into it; af- 


ter which time they ſhould be tranſ- 


Planted, either into a Nurſery, at 
the Diſtance of three Feet Row from 


Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder 


in the Rows, or into the Places 


where they are to remain for goed. 


The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant them 
(as I before obſerved) is in the Be- 
ginning of October; and you ſhould 
take them up carefully, to preſerve 
A Ball of Earth to their Roots; and 
when planted, their Roots ſhould be 
mulched : all which carefully at- 


| tended to, obſerving alſo to refreſh 


them withWater in verydryWeather, 
until they have taken new Root, 
will preſerve them from the Danger 
of not growing; and they being ex- 
treme hardy, in reſpe& to Cold, will 
defy the ſevereſt of our Winters to 
injure them, provided they are not 
planted in a moiſt or rich Soil. 
In order to have theſeTrees aſpire 
in Height, their Under - branches 


ſhould be taken off, eſpecially where 


they are inclined to grow out ſtrong + 


bat they muſt not be kept too cloſely 


pruned, which would retard their 


Growth; for all theſe ever-green 


Trees do more or leſs abound with 
a reſinous juice, which in hot Wea- 
ther is very apt to flow out from 
ſuch Places as are wounded : fo that 
it will not be adviſeable to take off 
too many Branches at once, hich 
would make fo many Wounds from 
which their Sap in hot Weather 

LY z __ would” 
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. would -flow in ſuch Plenty, as to 
render the Trees weak and unheal- 
þ * n 


The two Sorts of Virginia Ce- 


dars grow to a much greater Height 


than the former, and in their native 


Country afford excellent Timber for 
many Uſes; but with us there are 
very few which are above twenty or 


. twenty-five Feet high: tho' there is 


no doubt of their growing larger; 
for they thrive very faſt after the 


three firſt Vears, and reſiſt the 
arpeſt Froſts of our Climate ex- 
Aceeding well, and are very apt to 
grow ſtrait and regular, provided 
they are not ſuffered to ſhoot out 
too much at Bottom. pe 
Theſe Plants are alſo propagated 
by Seeds, which muſt be procured 
from Virginia or Carolina (for they 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in Eng- 
laud), and {own as was directed for 
the other Junipers: but as this Seed 
can't be procured in England till 
Spring; fo, when ſown at that Sea- 
ſon, it remains in the Ground until 
the ſucceeding Spring before the 
Plants appear: therefore you muſt 
obſerve to keep the Beds clear from 
Weeds, and not ſuffer the Seeds to be 
_ diſturbed ; which is often the Fault 
of ſome impatient People, who 
think, becauſe the Plants do not riſe 
the firſt Year, that they will never 
come up, and ſo dig up the Ground 
again, whereby their Seeds are 
buried; but if they are let remain, 
they ſeldom fail to grow; tho' ſome- 
times it is two Vears after ſowing, 
before they come up. When the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 
carefully weeded ; and in dry Wea- 


ther ſhould be refreſhed with Water, 


which will -greatly forward their 
Growth; and the Autumn followi 

they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds 
(as was directed for the common 
Juniper), obſerving to preſerve a 


deſtroyed. . 
In theſe 
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after they are planted, if the Seaſon 


is dry, they muſt be carefully Wa- 


tered, and the Surface of the Ground 


covered with Mulch, to prevent the 


Sun and Wind from entering the 


Earth, to dry their Fibres: but they 


ſnould not be too much watered, 
which often proves injurious to 


theſe Trees, by rotting their tender 


Fibres ſoon after they are emitted, 
whereby the Plants have been often 
Beds they may remain 
two Years, obſerving to keep them 
clear from Weeds : and in Winter 


you ſhould lay a little freſh Mulch 


upon the Surface of the Ground 
round their Roots, .which will pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating to 
them, and effectually preſerve them; 


for while the Plants are ſo young, 


they are liable to be impaired by 
hard Froſts, when too much - expo- 
ſed thereto ;- but when they have at- 


tained a greater Strength, they will 


reſiſt the ſevereſt of our Cold. 
After two Years, . they ſhould 


either be removed into a Nurſery (as 


was directed for the common Juni- 


per), or tranſplanted where they are 


deſigned to remain; obſerving al- 
ways to take them up carefully, 


otherwiſe they are ſubject to fail up- 


on tranſplanting ; as alſo to mulch 
the Ground, and water them, as was 
before direQed, until they have taken 


Root; after which they will require 


no farther Care, than only to keep 
the Ground clear about their Roots, | 


and to prune up their Side-branches 
to make them aſpire in Height. 
The Soil in which you plant theſe 


Trees, ſhould be freſh and light, but 


muſt not be dunged, eſpecially at 


the time when they are planted ; for 
Dung is very hurtful to them, eſpe - 


cially if it be not quite rotted to 


Mould : therefore the Mulch which 
| 7 | | is 


is Jaid upon the Surface of the 
Ground, ſhould not be Dung ; but 
rather ſome freſh Turf cut from a 
Common, and the Graſs turned 


downward: which is certainly the 
beſt Sort of mulching for moſt Plants, 


it affording no ill Scent, nor is it ſub- 


je& to breed Vermin, or be un- 


ſightly; and will effectually anſwer 
all the Purpoſes of Mulch, without 
any 2 of hurting the Plants. 
Theſe Trees, being thus managed, 
will in a few Years riſe to a conſi · 


derable Stature; and, - by the Varie- 


ty of their ever-green Leaves, and 
manner of Growth, will greatly add 


rightly diſpoſed ; which indeed is 
what we ſeldom obſerve in any of 
the Engliſb Gardens or Wilderneſles 


for there are few People who conſi- 


der the different Growths of the ſe- 
veral Trees with which they compoſe 
ſuch Plantations, ſo as to place the 


| talleſt-growniog Trees the backward- 


eſt from Sight, and the next Degree to 


ſucceed them, and ſo gradually di- 


miniſhing till we come to the com- 
mon Juniper, and others of the ſame 
Growth; whereby all the Trees will 
be ſeen, and the gradual Declivity 
of their Tops will appear like a ver- 
cant Slope, and be much more agree- 


able to the Sight, as alſo more ad- 


vantageous to the Growth of the 
| Trees, than to place Shrubs of 
| humble Growth near ſuch Plants as 

will grow to the firſt Magnitude, 


WE whereby the Shrub is hid from Sight, 


and will be overſhadowed and de- 
ſtroyed: nor can the Diſtance which 
each Tree requires, be ſo juſtly pro- 
portioned any other way; for, in this 
Diſtribution, the largeſt Trees, being 
ſeparated by themſelves, may be 
planted at a due Diſtance; and then 
thoſe of a middling Growth ſucceed- 
ing, may be accordingly allowed 


lufficient room; and the ſmaller, . 
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which are next the Sight, being 
placed much cloſer, will hide the 


naked Stems of the larger Trees, and 


hn an agreeable Effect upon the 
Sight. | 3 5 
The Timber of theſe Trees is of 
excellent Uſe in America for build- 
ing of Veſſels, wainſcoting Houſes, 
and for making many Sorts of Uten- 


ſils, it abounding with a bitter Re- 
ſin, which prevents its being deſtroy- 


ed by Vermin; but it is very brit- 
tle, and ſo not proper for ſtubborn 
Uſes: but however, by increaſing 
the Number of our Timber trees, we 


| ſhall find many Advantages, beſides 
to the Beauty of ſuch Plantations, if 


the Pleaſure their Variety affords ;. 
for we may hereby have Trees of 
very different Kinds, which are 
adapted to grow in various Soils and 
Situations ; whereby we ſhall never 
want proper Trees for all the dif- 
ferent Sorts of Soils in England, if 
proper Care be taken in their Choice; 

which would be a great Improve- 
ment to many Parts of this King - 

dom, which now lie unplanted, be- 

cauſe the Owner, perhaps, finds that 
neither Oaks nor Elms will thrive 
there; and ſo conſequently con- 


_ cludes, that no other Sort will: which 


is a great Miſtake; for if we conſi- 
der how different the Structure of 
Trees is (being deſigned by the wiſe 
Author and Contriver of all Things, 
to grow on different Soils and Situa- 
tions), and only obſerve what Sorts 
are adapted for growing upon dry 
barren Mountains, and what are de- 
ſigned for the lower and richer Val - 


leys, we need never be at a Loſs for 


proper Trees for all 
Ground, _ . 
The Bermudas Cedar, coming 
from a more temperate Climate, is 

ſomewhat tenderer than the former, 
and more impatient of our Cold (eſ- 
pecially while the Plants are young); 
but afterwards it endures it very well, 
Yy 4 as 
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as may be ſeen by divers Trees which 
are now growing in England ; {ome 


Feet high, and have reſiſted ſeveral 
ſevere Winters without Injury : but 
theſe Cedars are not of ſo quick of 
Growth here, as in a more tempe- 
rate Climate: for in their native 


Country they will grow to be large 


enough for Ship-timber in twenty 
Years from Seed (as I have been 


credibly informed by ſeveral Perſons 
who have lived there many Years): 


however, when they bave been ſome 
time naturalized to our Country, 
there is no doubt but they will thrive 
much better than at preſent, eſpe- 
cially when the Trees here pro- 
duce Berries; for the yaung Plants 
raiſed therefrom will be much har- 
dier than thoſe procured from fo- 
reign Seeds, as is evident in many 
other Kinds. 

' Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds in the ſame manner as the 
former, with only this Difference, 


that theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots 


or Tubs of Earth, that they may 


be removed into Shelter in the 


Winter- time, otherwiſe the young 
Plants are often hurt by hard Froſts: 
but they will require no more Care 


than only to be placed under a com- 
mon Hot - bed - frame, that the Glaſ- 


ſes may be conſtantly kept off in 


mild Weather, when they can't have 


too much free Air, and only cover- 
ed in hard Froſts. Theſe Seeds 


conſtantly remain in the Ground un- 


til the ſecond Vear, before they come 
up; ; therefore the Earth i in the Pots 
ſhould not be diſturb'd ; and in the 
Summer-time they ſhould be placed 
in the Shade, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too faſt ; and in very 


dry Weather they ſhould be often 


3 but do not give too much 
Water to them at once, which would 
rot the Seeds.” 
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rected, until you plant them out in 


\ 


U 
The Spring following, when the 
young Plants come up, they mu 


be carefully cleared from Weeds, 


and in dry Weather refreſh'd with 
Water; but ſhould ftand, during 
the Summer-ſeaſon, in a Place de- 
fended from firong Winds; and in 

Winter muſt be placed into Shelter, 
where they may be cover'd in hard 
froſty Weather; but muſt have open 


Air when the Weather is mild. In 
April following you ſhould tranf- 


plant them each into a ſingle Half. 
peny Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 
being careful to raiſe them up with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots; and 
when they are planted, you ſhould 
water them, to ſettle the Earth to 
their Roots; then place the Pots in 
a warm Situation, where they may 


be defended ne Sun and Wind: 


but if you will beſtow a moderate 


Hot-bed to plunge the Pots upon, 


it will greatly promote their taking 


new Root : however, you muſt care- 
fully defend them from the great 


Heat of the Sun, which is injurious 
to them when freſh remov'd ; but 
when they have taken Root, you 
may expoſe them by degrees to the 


open Air: if you ſuffer the Pots to 


remain D all the Summer, it 
will preſerve the Earth therein from 


drying ſo faſt as it would do, if 


they were ſet upon the Ground. 

In O&eber you ſhould again re- 
move theſe Plants into Shelter, or 
elſe plunge their Pots into the 
Ground ande a warm Hedge, 
where they may be protected from 


the cold North and Faft Winds ; and 


in the Spring following you muſt 
ſhift the Plants into Pots a Size big- 
ger, taking away ſome of the Earth 
from the Outſide of the Ball, and 
adding ſome freſh, which will' pro- 
mote their Growth ; and ſo continue 
to manage them as was before di- 
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the places where they are deſigned 
to remain; which ſhould not be done 


till they are three or four Vears old, 
by which time they will be ſtrong 
enough to bear the Cole. 

The Reaſon for my directing theſe 
Plants to be preſerved in Pots until 
they are planted out for good is, be- 
cauſe they are difficult to tranſplant; 
and being tender, will require ſome 
Shelter while young; and whoever 


obſerves the Method here laid down, 


will find the Plants ſo managed to 
gain two Vears Growth in ſix, from 
thoſe raiſed in the open Air, and be 
in leſs Danger of being deſtroyed : 
and as the Trouble and Expence in 
raiſing them this way is not great, ſo 
it is worth practiſing; ſince in a few 
Years the Trees will recompenſe the 
Trouble. p | 
Theſe Plants ſhould have a freſh 
light undung'd Soil, as the former, 
and may be placed in Plantations 
with them, obſerving to let theſe 
be placed in a Line below thoſe ; 


for they will not grow ſo faſt with 


ys as thoſe do, nor do [ believe they 
will make ſuch large Timber; tho? 
this is much preferable to the Tim- 
ber of the other Sorts. _ | 
The Timber of this Tree is of a 
rediſh Colour, and very ſweet ; 
and is commonly known in England 
by the Name of Cedar-wood ; tho' 
there are divers Sorts of Wood call- 
ed by that Name, which come from 
very different Trees, eſpecially in 
the Ve/-Tndies, where there are ſe- 
yeral Trees of vaſtly different Ap- 
pearances and Genera, which have 
that Appellation: it is this Wood 
which is uſed for Pencils, as alſo to 
wainſcot Rooms, and make Stair- 


Faſes, it enduring longer ſound than 
K moſt other Sorts of Timber; which, 


perhaps, may be owing to ſome ex- 


treme bitter Taſte in the Reſin, with 


which the Tree abounds ; for it is 
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very remarkable, that the Worms d 
not eat the Bottoms of the Veſſels 
built with this Wood, as they do 


thoſe built with Oak; ſo that the 
Veſſels built with Cedar are much 
preferable to thoſe built with any 


other Sort of Timber, for the Uſe 
of the Veñ-India Seas; but they are 
not fit for Ships of War, the Wood 
being ſo brittle as to ſplit to Pieces 
with a Cannon: ball. W 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts grow 
in Plenty upon the Alps, and the 
Pyrenean Mountains. The eighth. 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Sorts grow in Spain, Portugal, and 
other warm Countries: and the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, grow in the 
Archipelago, tho? it is very probable 
theſe may alſo grow upon the Moun- 
tains in Spain, and in ſome other 
Places; for I have received Branches, 
of ſome of theſe Sorts which were 
ſent from Spain; but as they had 
no Fruit upon them, ſo I could not 
determine their Kinds. 58 
All cheſe Plants are hardy enough + 
to live in the open Air in England, 
after they have acquired ſome 
Strength. Theſe ſhould be ſown. 
and managed as hath been directed. 


for the Bermudas Cedar; with which 


all theſe Sorts will thrive, and make 
conſiderable Progreſs. The Berries 


of all theſe Sorts lie in the Ground 


a Year, and ſometimes two Years, 


before the Plants will appear; fo. 
that the Earth ſhould not be diſturb- 
ed, if the Plants ſhould not come up 
ſo ſoon as expected. 5 
There have been many Plants of 
the eighth Sort raiſed in England 
from Berries, which were brought 
from Biſcay in Spain, ſome Years 
ſince : and of late a great many. 
Plants of the twelfth and thirteenth. 
Sorts have been raiſed from Berries, 
which were ſent from Portugal. 
As ſeveral of theſe Sorts grow to 
| the 


3 
che Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, ſo the procuring as many of 
the Sorts, as can be gotten from the 


Countries of their Growth, will be 


adding to che Variety of our ever- 
green Plantations, which can't be 
too much propagated in England; 
where in general our Winters are 
temperate enough for them to thrive 
to Advantage: and as the Sorts, 
which are a little more tender than 
the others, obtain Strength, they 
will be in leſs Danger of ſuffering 
by ſevere Winters, as we find b 
many other Plants, which were ſo 
tender as not to live in the open Air 
at firſt, but now defy the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Climate. 

JUSTICTA. This Plant was fo 
named by the late Dr. Houfloun, in 
Honour to James Fuflite, Eſq; a 
great Lover and Enconrager of Gar- 
dening and Botany. | 

The Chara&er:s are; 

Te hath an anomalous Flower con- 
ffting of one Leaf, whith is divided 
into tauo Lips almoſi to the Bottom, the 
ander one being, for the moſt part, 


intire ; but the upper Lip is divided 


into tabo : theFlowers are ſucceeded by 
inverſed ſpear: aped Fruit, uhichhave 
one Cell, containing many flat Seeds. 
Dr. Linnæus has joined to this Ge- 
nus the Adhatoda of Tournefort, and 
the Echolium of Rivinus : but if the 
Fruit is admitted as a characteriſtic 
Note, they cannot be joined toge- 
ther; the Adbatoda having a bicap- 
ſalar Pod, whereas the Pod of the 
Juſticia is unicapſular. 
The Species are; | 
1. JusTi1c1a amnua, hexangulari 
caule, foliis cirtææ comugatis, flore 


miniato. Houfl, Annual Juſticia, 


with an hexangular Stalk, Inchan- 
ter*s Nightſhade-leaves growing op- 
poſite, and a carmine Flower. 

2. JusTiCIa fruteſcens, floribus 
ſpicatis majoribus, uno verſu diſpoſi- 


= 


tis. Hout. Shrubby Juſticia, wit 
ic, Hou, Shrubby Jutca wit 
appearing on one Side of the Stalk, 


Theſe two Plants were diſcovered 


by the late Dr. Houftour, at La Vera 
Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds 


and Specimens to England. The 


firſt Sort grows about two or three 
Feet high, and periſhes ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe; but the ſecond 


Sort grows to the Height of fix or 


ſeven Feet, and divides into many 


Branches, which become woody: at 


the End of the Branches the Flowers 
are produced in Spikes, which are 
of a carmine Colour. 

_ Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring in ſmall Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and 
planged into a moderate Hot- bed of 
Tanners Bark. When the Plants 
begin to appear, the Glaſſes of the 


' Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 


when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to them. The Plants 
muſt alſo be frequently watered in 
warm Weather. 
When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be caree 
fully:taken up, and each tranſplant- 


ed into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 


with freſh” light Earth, and then 


planged into the Hot-bed again, be- 


ing careful to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root ; 


after which time they ſhould have 


Air admitted to them every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, | 


As the Plants advance in their 


Growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; for if their Roots are 
too much confined, the Plants will 


not make any conſiderable Progreſs: 
but they ſhould not be over- potted; 


for that will be of worſe Conſe- 
quence than under-potting them; 
becauſe when they are planted in 

| | | very 


owers growing in Spikes, 
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very large Pots, they will flarve and 


decay, without producing any Flow- 
ers. They are too tender to endure 
the open Air in this Country; there- 
fore they ſhould always remain in the 


Hot-bed, being careful to let them 


have a due Proportion of Air in hot 
Weather: and the annual Sort ſhould 
be brought forward as faſt as poſſible 
in the Spring, that the Plants ma 
flower early; . otherwiſe they will 
not produce good Seeds in Eng- 
land. 3 F 
The ſecond Sort ſhould remain in 
the Hot-bed during the Summer- 
ſeaſon (provided there be room un- 
der the Glaſſes, without being 
ſcorched); but at Michaelmas they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed ; 
where they muſt remain during the 
Winter- ſeaſon, obſerving to keep 
them warm, as alſo to water them 
gently two or three times a Week, 
according as they ſhall require. The 
following Summer theſe Plants will 
flower, and abide ſeveral Vears; but 
they rarely produce good Seeds in 
Nope. 

IXIA. 

The Characters are; Mm 

The Flower is incloſed in a per- 
manent Sheath, which divides into 
two unequal Portions : the Flower ts 
compoſed of fix oblong Petals, which 
are equal: in the Centre of the Flow- 
er i. filuated an oval three-cornered 
Pointal, attended by three Stamina, 
crowned with ſhort flat Summits : the 
Pointal afterward changes to an 
oval three-cornered Capſule, opening 
in three Cells, which are filled with 
roundi/h Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Ixia foliis gladiolatis alternis, 
floribus terminatricibus. Ixia with 
iword - ſhap'd Leaves growing al- 
ternate, and Flowers on the Tops of 
the Stalks. h 


KK 

2. Ix IA foliis lineari-enfiformibus, 
ori bus alternis, caule bulbifero. Ixia 
with narrow ſword - ſnaped Leaves, 
Flowers growing alternate, and 


Stalks producing Bulbs. 


3. Ix iA foliis Iintaribus, floribus 


confertis terminatricibus. Ixia with 


narrow graſſy Leaves, and Flowers, 
growing in a Cluſter on the Top of 


the Stalks. — | 
_ Theſe Plants are all Natives of 


the Country near the Cape of Good 
Hope. The firſt Sort hath been ſome - 
Years an Inhabitant of the E gj] 
Gardens, but was not reduced to 


any Genus: by ſome Perſons it has 
been intitled $:/yrinchium, to which 
Genus it is near a kin; but, on a 
ſtrict Examination of the Chara- 
ders, it appears to belong to this 


Genus, which muſt be placed be- 


tween the Crocus and Gladiolus. 

The other two Sorts J raiſed from 
Seeds, which were ſent me by 

learned Friend, Dr. Fob Baer, F. 
R. S. of Zirkzee in Holland, who pro- 
cured them from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with many other curious 


Plants. | 


The firſt Sort is hardy enongh to 
reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, if it is planted 


in a warm Situation, and a dry Soil z 
but the Plants which grow abroad 


do not ripen Seeds in Exgland. 
Therefore where Perſons are deſirous 
to obtain Seeds, the Plants ſhould 
be plunged into an Hot -· bed, where 
they will produce plenty of Flowers 
and Seeds every Year. Thoſe Plants 
which arc ſo managed, will flower 
in June, and their Seeds will ripen 


the Beginning of September ; but 


thoſe which grow in the open Air, 
do ſeldom flower before the latter 
End of July; however, theſe Flowers 
will continue longer in Beauty, than 
thoſe which are placed in the Hot- 


1X 

The Roots of this Sort ſpread 
under the Surface of the Ground in 
the ſame manner as the flag · leaved 
Jris, to whick they bear a great 
Reſemblance, as do alſo their Leaves; 
but the Flowers are ſpread open in 
che middle of the Day, which are 
compoſed of ſix Leaves twiſted at 
the Bottom ; theſe are of an orange 
Colour, and ſpotted with red, and 
ſeldom continue longer than three 
or four Days in Beauty; but new 
Flowers are produced as tbe others 
decay, ſo that there is a Succeſſion 
If them near a Month. 

T his Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which if ſown in a warm Border ef 
light Earth in the Autumn, the 
Plants will come up the following 
| Spring, and may afterward be treat- 

ed in the ſame manner as the Flag- 
Tris; to which Article the Reader 
may turn for Directions. | 

The fecond and third Sorts ane 
Jeſs hardy, ſo theſe muſt be ſheltered 
from the Froſt in Winter; but they 
Mould have as much free Air in mild 
Weather as poſſible: therefore if the 
Pots in which the Roots are planted, 
be placed under a Glaſs-frame in 
Winter, where they may enjoy the 
open Air at all times when 
Weather is mild, they will flower 
much ſtronger, than if they are treat- 
ed more tenderly, and the Flowers 
will continue much longer in Beau- 


: The Flowers of the ſecond Sort 


are white, having a dark Streak on 
the Back of each Leaf: theſe are 


produced alternately upon the Stalks; 


and below theſe, at the Joints of the 
Stalks, there are ſmall Bulbs pro- 
duced, which, if planted, will be- 
come Roots, whereby this Sort may 


be increaſed plentifully, as alſo by 


Of-ſets from the Root; ſo that 
when the Plant is obtained, a ſingle 


Rost will ioon furniſh a Supply, to 


SY 


flock the Garden; and as the Plane 


15 not very tender, ſo it may ſucceed, 


if planted in a warm South Border 


of light Earth; at leaſt, with a little 
Protection in ſevere Froſt, there can 
be no hazard of its being loft. 

The third Sort is more valuable 
than the ſecond, the Flowers being 
much more beautiful: this hath 3 
very ſmall oval bulbous Root, co- 


vered with a grey Skin ; the Leaves 


are long and narrow; the Flower. 


| Rem is produced immediately from 
the Root, which riſes about one 


Foot high, being very flender : on 
the Top are produced five or fix 
Flowers growing in a Cluſter ; theſe 
are compoſed of fix oval Petals of 
a. beautiful yellow Colour, each 
having a dark - purple Spot at the 
Bottom ; ſo that when the Flowers, 


are ſpread open, they make a fing 


Appearance. Both theſe Sorts flow- 
erin April, and the ſecond generally 
produces ripe Seeds, but the third 
hath not as yet produced any Seeds 
in England ; nor doth it ſend forth 


many Off-ſets from the Root, 1a 


that jt is at preſent pretty rare in 

England. | | 
This Sort ſhould be planted in 
ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and in Winter muſt be placed 
in a Green-houſe, where, in mild 
Weather, it may enjoy the free Air, 
but protected from Froſt. During 
the time that the Plants are ina 
growing State (which is from No- 
vember to May) they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; in 
the cold Months twice a Week will 
be ſufficient; but in April they 
ſhould be gently watered almoſt 
every Day, if the Seaſon prove 
warm: toward the End of May, the 
Leaves and Stalks of the ſecond and 
third Sorts decay ; when the Pots 
may be placed in a ſhady Situation, 
where they will require but little 
| Water 
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Water during the time they are in- 


Active: and in July the Roots may 


be tranſplanted, before they put out 
new Fibres, which they generally 
begin to do in Auguf?, eſpecially if 
the Weather prove wet. ; 
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ALI, Glaſſwort. 
The Characters are; 

Je Flower is apetalous : the Em- 
palement confiſts of five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Roſe, in the Cen- 
tre of which is placed the Pointal, 
evhich is attended by five ſhort Sta- 
mina: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an almoſt globular Fruit, 
having one Cell, in which is lodged 
a fingle Seed, which is twiſted ſpi- 
rally. : 

The Species are; 

i. KaLt majus, cochleato ſemine. 
C. B. P. Snail-ſeed Glaſſwort. 
2. KALI ſpinoſum, foliis longiori- 


bus & anguſtioribus. Journ. Prickly 


Glaſſwort, with longer and narrower 
Leaves. 

3. KAL I ſbinoſum, foliis crafſiori- 
bus & brevioribus, Tourn. Prickly 
Glaſſwort, with thicker and ſhorter 
Leaves. | 5 

4. Kair Siculum lignoſum, flori- 

us membranaceis. Boc. Rar. Plant, 
dicilian ligneous Glaſſwort, with 
membranaceous Flowers. | 

5. KALI fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, 


tamariſci folio, Tourn. Shrubby 


* Glaſſwort, with a Tamarifk- 
caf, 

6. Kati fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, 
geniflo fronde. Tourn. Shrubby 


 Gpaniſþ Glaſſwort, with Broom- 


tops. | | 
7. KAL fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, ea- 


pillaceo folio willoſo. Tow, Shrubby 
Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with an hairy and 
downy Leaf. | 


8. Kar foliis longioribus & ar- 
guſtioribus ſubhirſutis. Tourn. Glaſſ- 


wort with longer and narrower ſome- 
what hairy Leaves. | 
9. Kari Orientale fruticoſum ſpt- 
noſum, camphorate folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern ſhrubby prickly Glaſſwort, 
with a ſtinking Ground-pine-leaf. 
10. Kari Orientale fruti eaſum, 


ore maxim albido. Tourn, Cor. 


Eaſtern ſfrrubby Glaſſwort, with 2 
very large whitiſh Flower. ; 
11. KaLI Orientale fruticoſum. 
foliis ſedi minoris, fore purpureo. 
Tourn, Cor. Eaftern fhrabby Glaſſ- 
wort, with Leaves like the leſſer 
Houſleek, and a purple Flower. 
12. Kari Orientale fruticoſum all 
tiſſimum, florum flaminibus purpurets. 
Tourn. Cor. The talleſt ſhrubby 
Eaſtern Glaſſwort, with Flowers 


having purple Stamina. 


13. Karr Orientale fraticoſum 
lanuginoſum. Tourn. Cor. Woolly 


Eaſtern ſnrubby Glaſſwort. 


14. Kari Orientale fruticoſum, 
linariæ folio. Tourn. Coir. Eaftern 
ſhrabby Glaſſwort, with a Toad- 


flax-leaf. 


15. Kati Oriental fruticoſum, 
ore magno purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Eaſtern Glaſſwort, with a 
large purple Flower. 

16 Kati Orientale fruticaſum, Ho- 
ribus albis. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Ea- 
ern Glaſſwort, with white Flowers. 

17. Kart Orientale ſpinoſum ſub: 
hirſutum, tenuiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Prickly Eaſtern hairy Glaſſwort, 


with a very narrow Leaf. 


18. KALI Orientale, capiilaceo fo. 
lio, fore purpuraſcente. Journ. Cor. 
Eaſtern Glaſſwort, with a capillace- 
ous Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned 
grows wild in the Mediterranean in 

| e ſeveral 
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ſeveral Places, where it is gathered 
for the making Sode, which is à Sort 
of Pot-· aſn uſed in the making of 
Soap. It is alſo cultivated in the 
South of France, in Salt - marſhes, 
for the ſame Purpoſe. This Plant 
ſeldom grows large, unleſs it is cul- 
tivated, which greatly improves its 
Size ; ſo that it often grows from 
two to three Feet high, and divides 
Into many Branches ; whereas in the 
natural Places of its Growth it is 


ſeldom above a Foot high. The 


Spaniards alſo cultivate ſeveral of the 
Species here mentioned, in order to 
make Sode thereof ; the beſt of which 


is brought from Alicant and Cartha- 


gena, where the Inhabitants cultivate 
the eighth Sort of Kali for this Pur- 
Poſe ; which, as I have been in- 
formed, is that which makes the beſt 
Sort of Pot-aſh, called Barillia. 
The Salt of theſe Aſhes is clear and 
_ White; ſo is uſed in making of the 
fineſt Glaſs, and the hardeft Soap. 
They alſo in the ſame Country 
_ cultivate another Plant of a different 
Genus, for the ſame Purpoſe, which 
is a Species of Ficoides, and has 
been already mentioned under that 
Article. The Seeds of the latter I 
have ſeveral times received from 
thence, by the Title of Barillia, as 
I have alſo from Egypt, with the Ara- 
bic Title of Kali: but this is by 
ſome very curious Perſons affirmed 


to make a Pot-aſh of leſs Value, than 


that of the former ; ſo that there is 
room to doubt which of the two it 
is, that the Spaniards prefer. 

The Inhabitants of thoſe warmer 
Countries, who cultivate theſe Plants, 
ſow their Seeds early in the Spring, 
on low marſhy Ground, near the 
Sea, or on Salt - ponds, where the 
Plants ſoon come up, and in about 
three Months will be fit to cut for 
Uſe; when they mow it down, and 
dry it after the manner of Hay. 


When it is well dried, they dig 
Holes or Pits, in the Nature 0 
Lime-kilns; then they ſet Fire to a 


Bundle of the Herb, which they throw 


into the Pit; and after that they 
throw three or four more Bundles 
into the Pit, which they ſuffer to be 
well-lighted; then they fill the Pit 
with the dried Herb, and ſtop the 
Top of it up, leaving it to conſume 
for ſome time, to- be reduced to 
Aſhes. When they open the Pit, 
they find the Salt incorporated into a 
ſolid Rock, which they are obliged 
to break, and raiſe up as Stones out 
of a Quarry. 

This is the beſt Sort of Pot-aſh, 
and is brought from Alicant; and 


may be diſtinguiſhed from the others, 


by being dry and clean, and of a 


bluiſh Grey, both without and with- 
in; and, when broken, has no of- 


fenſive Smell. 

The ſecond Sort in Goodneſs is 
brought from Carthagena : this has 
not the fame bluiſh Colour as the 
former, but is more cruſted, and is 


generally brought over in larger 


les. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of 
Pot-aſh, which are made in England, 
from different Plants: but theſe are 
of little Value, compared with the 
former; ſo are little eſteemed. Theſe 
may be known by their dark 
Colour, fetid Scent, and allo by their 
Moiſture. 
The other Sorts of Kali here men- 
tioned grow in the South of France, 
Spain, Italy, and the Lewant : molt 
of the mare Inhabitants of the Sea- 
coaſts; 'but ſome have been found 
growing upon ſandy Grounds at & 
great Diſtance from the Sea. Theſe 
are frequently preſerved in ſome 
Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety ; but they are too tender t0 
perfect their Seeds in Eng/and, un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves very warm. 


The 
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| The brit, ſecond, third, and eighth : 


Sorts are annual Plants : theſe I have 
ſeveral times cultivated in a Bed 


common Earth, gene the Plants. 
a 


have grown very large; but I could 


F 


them; for they 


Flower till the Beginning of Septem- 
| ber, ſo that the Froſt deſtroyed them 


before the Seeds were near ripe 3 for 
the firſt Froſt in the Autumn kills 


them. | | 
But if the Seeds of the beſt Kinds 


were ſent to the Britz/ Colonies in 
America, theſe Plants might be there 
cultivated to the great Advantage of 
the Inhabitants, and be a national 
Benefit. If ſome of the marſhy low 


Lands in Carolina and Virginia were 


employed for this Purpoſe, there can 
be no Doubt of the Succeſs; provided 
there were proper Care taken in the 


Pot-aſh : for as to the Growth of 
both the Plants, which are allowed 
to be the beſt, I have ſent over their 
Seeds, which have grown as well in 
the Britiſb Colonies, as in their na- 


tural Soil, and in a much leſs time: 


and there is very little Trouble in 


the Culture of theſe Plants; for the 


Seeds muſt be ſown where the Plants 


are to remain: if they are ſown in 


the Spring, the Plant will be fit to 
cut in nine or ten Weeks; ſo the 
only thing to be obſerved in the 
Culture of it is, not to ſuffer Weeds 
to grow among the Plants; for where 
this happens, the Weeds will be cut 
with the Herb, and it will then be 
difficult to ſeparate them; ſo that if 
they are burnt with the Plant, it will 
greatly lefſen the Value of the Pot- 
aſh, The not regarding of this, I 
tear, has been a great Detriment to 
the Inhabitants of America, by leſſen- 
ing the Value of ſeveral Commadi- 
dies, and particularly the Indigo. 


. 
KARATAS, The Penguin or 
wild Ananas. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous Belliſpaped Flows 
er, which is divided into three Parts 
at the Mouth, from whoſe Calys 
eriſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the binder Part of the Flower; _ 
which afterward becomes a flefpy al- 
moſ conical Fruit, which is divided 
by Membranes into three Cells, that 
are full of oblong Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant 
at 2 known; which is, 
KakATAsS foliis altiſſimis, angu- 
ſtilimis & aculeatis. Plum. Now. 
Gen, The wild Ananas or Pen- 
guin. 

Father Plumier has made a great 
Miſtake in the Figure and Deſcrip- 


tion of the Characters of this Plant, 


and the Caraguata; for he has join- 
Burning of the Plant, to make the 


ed the Flower of the Caraguata to 
the Fruit of the Karatas, and vice 
werſa; and this has led many Per- 
ſons into Miſtakes; who have joined 
the Bromelia and Ananas to this 


Genus, making them all of the ſame 
Genus; whereas, by their Chara- 


Eters, they ſhould be ſeparated. 
This Plant is very common in 


the Y:ft-I:dies, where the Juice of 
its Fruit is often put into Punch, be- 


ing of a ſharp acid Flavour. There 
is alſo a Wine made of the Juice of 
this Fruit, which is very ſtrong; but 
it will not keep good very long; ſo 
is only for preſent Uſe. This Wine 
is very intoxicating, and beats the 
Blood; therefore ſhould be drank 

very ſparingly. _ TS 
In England this Plant is preſerved 
as a Curiolity ; for the Fruit ſeldom 
arrives to any Degree of Perfection 
in this Country; tho” it has often 
produced Fruit in Emg/and, which 
ſometimes has ripened pretty well : 
but if it were to ripen as thoroughly 
| here, 


* 
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Here, as in its native Country, it 


would be little valued on account of 
its great Auſterity ; which will often 
take the Skin off from the Mouths 


and Throats of thoſe People, who eat 


It incautiouſly. 5 
This Plant is propagated by 


Seeds; for tho' there are often Suck- 


ers ſent forth from the old Plants, 
yet they, coming between the 
Leaves, are fo long, ſlender, and 
ill-ſhapen, that if they are planted, 
they ſeldom make regular Plants, 
'Thefe Seeds ſhould be ſown eatly in 


the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 


an Hot bed of Tanners Bark. When 
the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, each planted into a ſeparate Pot 


 Hllled with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into the Hot bed again; 


obſerving to refreſh them frequently 


with Water, until' they have taken 
new Root : after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
fon. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain till Michaelmas; at which 
time they ſhould be removed into 


the Stove, and plunged into the 


Bark-bed, where they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as the 
Ananas. | i 
Theſe Plants will not produce thei 
Fruit in England, until they are three 
or four Years old; ſo they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, as the Plants 
advance in their Growth ; for if their 
Roots are too much confined, they 
will make but little Progreſs. They 
ſhould alſo be placed at a pretty 
great Diſtance from each other ; for 
their Leaves will be three or four 
Feet long; which, turning down- 
ward, occupy a large Space. 


The Leaves of this Plant are 


ſtrongly armed with crooked Spines, 
which renders it very troubleſome 


to ſhift or bandle the Plants; fof 
the Spines catch hold of whatever 


approaches them by their crooked 
Form; beihg ſome bent one Way .. 
and Others the reverſe; ſo that they 

catch both Ways, and tear the Skin 
or Cloaths of the Perſons who handle 


them, where there is not the greateſt 
Care taken of them. = 


The Fruit of this Plant is pro- 


duced” in Cluſters, growing upon a 
Staik about three Feet high ; and, 


having generally a Tuft of Leaves 


growing on the Top, has, at firft 


Sight, the Appearance of a Pine- ' 


apple ; but when cloſer viewed, they 


will be found to be a Cluſter of ob. 


long Fruit, each being about the 


Size of a Finger. 


KEMPFERIA. Er 
This Title was given to this Plant 


by Dr. Linnæus, in Honour of Dr. 


Kempfer, a German Phyfician, who 


has figur'd and deſcrib'd this Plant, 


in his Book intituled Amænitatum 
Exoticarum. This Name was ap- 
plied to another Plant by the late 
Dr. Honſfoun, which has fince been 
referred to the Genus of Veronica. 
The Characters are: 
The Floauer conſiſts of one Leaf, 
having a long flender Tube; but is 
ſpread open at the Top, and is divided 


into fix Parts; three of the Segmints 
landing #pward, the other three hang 
down, fo as to appear at firſt like a 


lipp'd Flower : in the Bottom of the 
Flower is ſituated the Pointal, al- 
tended by a fingle Stamen : the Poin- 
tal afterward changes to a roundifs 
Fruit having three Cells, containing 
ſeveral roundiſb Steds. 


We know but one Species of this 


Plant ; vg. Ns 

KEMPERIA. Lin, Hort. Cliff. 
There has been no Erg//þ Name 
applied to this Plant. It is by ſome 
called Aro orchis; by others it has 
been ranged with the Colchicur ; We 


; 
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in the Hortus Malabaricts it is in- 
titled Katsjula Kelengu; and by Dr. 


Kempfer it is called Wanhoom. . 
This Plant is a Native in the EH. 


| Tadies, where the Root Is 2 


uſed in Medicine, as 4 Sudorific, and 
it is reckoned carminative. It hath 
much the Scent of green Ginger, 


when taken out of the Ground; the 


Roots are divided into ſeveral fleſhy 
Tubers; Which are ſometimes joint- 
ed, and grow about four or five 


Inches long: the Leaves are oval, 


being abour four Inches long, and 
two broad : theſe are without Foot- 
ſtalks, growing cloſe to the Root, 


and ſeem as if {et on by Pairs, ſpread- 


ing open each Way: and from be- 
tween theſe Leaves, the Flowers are 
produced ſingly, having no Foot- 


ſtalks ; but are cloſely embraced by 


the Leaves: the Flowers are white, 
having a bright purple Bottom. 
Theſe are not ſucceeded by any 
Fruit in England. t | 

This Plant; being à Native of hot 
Countries, will not bear the open 
Air ins this Climate; ſo requires a 
warm Stove to preſerve it thro” the 
Winter: but as the Leaves decay in 
Autumn, the Plants ſhould not have 


too much Wet while they are in an 


unaQtive State. If theſe Plants are 
placed in the Bark-ſtove, and treated 
in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the Ginger, they will thrive; and 


produce plenty of Flowers every 


Summer. It is propagated by part- 


ing of the Roots: the beſt time for 


this is in the Spring, juſt before they 
begin to put out their Leaves. 
KET MIA. It is commonly eall'd 


tex, 
The Characters are; 

The Flower bath a double Enpale- 
ment, and con ſiſts of one Leaf, which 
is cat into five Parts, and expands 
live that of the Mallqw © in the Cen- 

Vo... IT, 33 


Althæa arboreſcens, or Althea fru- 


Toa 4 
ny _ 


tre V the Flower ariſel the Prin 2 5 
like a Column, — a great N. n. 


Ser of Stamina, which roaleſce to 1. # 
Column: the Pointal afterward 
changes to à roundiſh Vfjel hawins 
five Celli; which are full of roundiſb 


Sredt. 


„ The Species We; = 


. Kermia Syrorum, quibu/dam. 
C.B. Aithea fratex; with red Flow- 
en. „„ 5 
2. RRTuIA Syroram, fore pur- 


* 


pureg- violaceo. Tours. Althea fru- 


ter; with purple Flowers. 


3. K ETUI Syrorum; flore albs; 


Boerb. Ind:Alihza fritex; with white 


Flowers. - 
4. Keri Syroranm, floribus (* 


' alb & rubro wartis. Tour. Alba 
frutex, with ſtriped Flowers 


5. KETMIA Syroram, foliis ex 


albo eleganter variegutis. Cat. Plant. 


Hort, 


nd. Althea frutex, with 

ſtriped Leaves. CONE | 
6. KETMIA Sinenfis; fraf?u ſub- 

rotundo, fore fimpiici. Tourn, China 

Roſe; vulgo. „3 

7. KeTwia Sintnfis, frafu ſub- 


rotundo, flore pleno. Tourn. Double 
China Roſe, commonly cail's in the 


Weft- Indies, Martinico Roſe. 
8. KeTmia Virginienfis; folio in- 
feriori ulmi; ſuperiori aceris. Boer b. 
nd. Virginian Ketmia, with under 


Leaves like the Elm, atid upper 


Leaves like Maple. 
9. KETmIA Carolinienfis, fo io ri- 
Beſii, flore amplo fiaweſtentt, fun li 


pur pureo. Carolina Ketmia, with 


Curxrran- leaves, and an ample yel- 


lowiſh Flower, with a purple Bot 
wn: | | 
10. KETMIA Carblaniznſis, folio 


x oblongo magis acuin'nato, A %% am- 


purpureo. Carolina Keim a, w ta a 
long ſharp - pointed Leaf, and a: 
ample purple Flower, 
11. KETMla Americana, fel. 
papaye, flare mog io flave tentey fun 
— i | jv 
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> purpures, fruftu erecto pyramidali 
* bexagono, ſemine rotundulo, ſapore 
\ fatw. Boerh. Ind. American Ket- 


yellowiſh Flower with a purple Bot- 
tom, an hexagonal pyramidal Pod 
growing upright, and roundiſh 
Seeds. 
12. KErMIA e 21 folio 
ampliore. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, with 
an ample Vine-leal. _ 
13. KET MIA Agyptiaca, ſemine 


with Seeds ſmelling like Muſk, com- 
monly call'd in the Weſt- Indies, 
' Muſk-ſeed. 

14. KETMIA Indica aculeata, fo- 
lis digitatis. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, 
with rough-finger'd Leaves. 

15. KETMIA Indica, ze Hpii folio, 
acetoſæ ſapore. Tourn. Capſula ſemi- 
nali rubra. Indian Ketmia, with a 
 Cotton-leaf, whoſe Fruit taſtes like 
Sorrel, commonly call'd in the Veſt- 

Indies, Indian or Red Sorrel. 


acetoſe ſapre, capſula ſeminali al- 
bida. Indian Ketmia, with a Cot- 
ton leaf, and a whitiſh Seed- veſſel, 
taſting like Sorrel, commonly call d 

White Sorrel. 
17. KETMIA Brafilienfis, folio f- 


_ Bre/i] Ketmia, with a Fig-leaf, and 
a pyramidal furrowed Fruit, com- 


Okra. 


frufu pentagono recurvo eſculento, 


mia, with a Fig-leaf, and a five- 
corner'd long ſlender eatable F ruit, 
recurv'd at the Top, commonly 
call'd in the Veſt- Indies, Long Okra. 

19. KETMIA Indica, folio haſtato, 
f uftu duro. Tourn. Indian Ketmia, 
with a ſpear - ſhaped Leaf, and an 
hard Fruit. 


20. KETMIA LEpgypriaca, witis fo- 


mia, with a Papaw-leaf, and a large 


16. KeTMia Indica, gofſypii folio, 


cus, fructu pyramidato ſulcato. Journ. 


monly called in the Weſt - Indies, 
18. KzTmta Indica, folid ficus, 


graciliore & longiore. Indian Ket- © 
 Tourn, Venice Mallow, or Eladder 
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Ketmia, with a Vine- leaf, and a 
ſmall Flower. 

21. KETMIA 3 . 
fore ampli ſimo coccineo. Plum. Cat. 
Prickly American Ketmia, with a 


very large ſcarlet Flower. 


22. KETMIA Americana, ampliſf. 


mo folio tordiformi, fore warid. Plum, 


Cat. American Ketmia, with a very 
large heart-ſhaped Leaf, anda vari- 


| able Flower. 
moſchato. Tourn. Egyptian Ketmia, 


23. KETMIA Americawa Faule. 


cent, mori ; folio, flore purpureo. Plum. 


Cat. American ſhrubby Ketmia, 
with a Mulberry- leaf, and a purple 
Flower. 

24. KETMIA ee anpl 72 
imo folio angulato, fructu hiſpido ch. 
peato. Plum. Cat. American Ret- 
mia, with a large angular Leaf, and 
a rough Fruit ſhaped like a Shield. 


25. KeTMIa Jadica, tilie fill. 


Plum. Cat. Indian Ketmia, with a 
Lime-tree-leaf, commonly called the 
 Man-grove-tree in America. 

26, KeTM1a Indica humi lis, folio 
dllſecto aſpero, flore parvo candids, 


| inflar. jaſmini Hiſpanics explicato, 
undo purpuraſcente. Breyn. Low 


Indian Ketmia, with a rough cut 
Leaf, and a ſmall white Flower, 
which; when open, is like the Flower 
of Spaniſs Jaſmine, having a * 
BORO.  :.... 

27. KETMIA Indica a „e- 
lio diſſecto, fore parvo pur pureo. Lou 
Indian Ketmia, with a cut Leaf, and 
a ſmall purple Flower. 
28. KETMIA varia vulgaris 


Ketmia. 
29. KETMIA weficaria Africona 
Tourn. African Bladder Ketmia. 
30. KETMIAa Africana weficaria, 
foliis profundius incifis, vix crenatis. 
Boerh, Ind. African Bladder Ket- 
mia, with deeply cut Leaves, 


The hve firſt * are very hardy 
Ahrubs, 


Shruhs, growing to the Height of 
ſeven or eight Feet, and may. be 
trained up to regular Heads : theſe 
are very great Ornaments in ſmall 
Wilderneſs-quarters, when regularly 
diſpoſed amongſt Plants of the ſame 
Growth. They produce their Flow- 
ers in Auguſt; and if the Autumn 
proves favourable, their Seeds will 
be ripe ſoon after Michae/mas. Theſe 
are commonly fold by the Nurſery- 
men, with other flowering Shrubs; 
under the Name of A/thea frutex; 
but by the modern Botaniſts they are 
removed from that Genus, and call 
ed by the Name of K2tmia, becauſe 
their Seeds are produced in Veſſels; 
whereas thoſe of Althea grow in 
form of Cheeſes, in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the common Mallow : 


Name, being Arabic, and has given 
it the Title of Hibi/cus, which is the 
old Name for the Marſh-mallow ; as 
hath been obſerved before under that 
Amt ag on 

Thheſe five are not diſtin& Species, 
but accidental Varieties; but the 
Flowers of them being of different 
Colours, when they are intermixed, 
they make a finer Appearance in the 
Garden : ſometimes the ſeveral Va- 


ed on the ſame Plant, which renders 
them more beautiful when ſo man 
different-colour'd Flowers are blown 
upon the ſame Plant together. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
il Bed of rich light Earth in February 
er or March : and when they come up, 
they ſhould- be conſtantly. clear'd 
irom Weeds ; and; in dry Weather, 
often refreſh'd with Water, which 
vill forward their Growth. In theſe 
Beds they ſhould remain until the 
ſucceeding Spring: but if the Win- 
ter ſhould be ſevere, it will be pro- 
per to cover theſe Plants, becauſe, 


but Dr. Linnæus has rejected this 


rieties are by the Nurſery- men graft- 
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while, young, they are ſomewhat 
tender; but after they have got 
Strength, they are very hard; : in the 
following March they muſt be care- 
fully tranſplanted into Beds of the 
like Soil; at about ten Inches ſquare 
each Way, obſerving to water them 
in dry Weather, as alſo to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in theſe Beds 
they may continue two Fears, by 
which time they will ſpread fo as to 
meet each other: therefore you muſt, 
in March, remove them either into 
the Plates where they are defign'd to 
remain, or into 4 Nurſery, allowing 
them three Feet Diſtance, Row from 
Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder 
in the Rows; being carefal, in take- 
ing them up, not to break or bruiſe 
their Roots, which would endanger 
their growing; and, in dry Wea- 
ther, give them ſome Water, until 


they have taken Root; ahd lay ſome 


Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent its dry ing tod 
faſt; and be careful to cut down the 
Weeds between them. | 

As theſe Plants ſend out fleſhy 
Roots; having but few Fibres, they 
do not bear tranſplanting well, when 
they are old, or have flood long un- 
removed; ſo that it is much the beſt 
ro plant thoſe which are about four. 
or five Years old from Sced; than 
ſuch as are much larger; for if the 
young Plants are catefully 9 


ſcarce any of them will miſcarry; 


. 


whereas the larger Plants frequent! 
fail, and ſuch of them as grow will 
never be ſo good Plants as thoſe 

which are removed young. | 

The Leaves of theſe Plants ar 
ſeldom produced till very late in the 
Spring: it is often the Middle of 
May before their Buds ſhew any 
Signs of Life; ſo that many Perſons 
have ſuppoſed their new - planted 
| Shrubs were dead, and have pulled 
them out of the Ground: whereas 
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it they had but obſerved the nhre- 


moved Plants, they would have been 
undeceived, Ah Hh 5 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 


| gated by Layers, or Suckers taken 


om the Roots of old Trees: but 


the latter Method is by no means ad- 


viſeable; becauſe the Plants raiſed 
that way are ſeldom ſo well rooted, 
and are very ſubject to produce Suck- 
ers, whereby the Shrubs are rendered 
unſightly. 3 Se 
Ide former Method may be pra- 
Diſed, in order to preſerve the par- 
ticular Kinds: but as they are ſo 


eafily propagated by Seeds, which 


generally produce the handſomeſt 


Plants, and there will be a Chance 7 
to obtain different-colour'd Flowers 


that way ; ſo it is generally preferred 


- to any other Method. They will 


alſo take by Inarching, whereby the 
ſeveral colour'd Flowers may be ob- 


tained upen one and the ſame Tree; 
and by this Method, that Sort with 


variegated Leaves may be increaſcd. 
Theſe Shrubs require very little Cul- 
ture, but only to clear them from 
Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 
them every Spring; and if there are 
any decay'd Branches, they may be 


at that time cut out ; but they will 
not require any other Pruning. 


The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are 
tender, coming from a warmer 
Country : theſe may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be fown on 
an Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
they are come up, they ſhould be 


* tranſplanted into another moderate 


Hot-bed, to bring them forward: 
after which, they muſt be planted 
into Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed, to encourage their Rooting ; 


and in June they may be expoſed to 


the open Air, in ſome Place where 
they may be defended from ſtrong 


Winds: but they muſt be houſed 


ent times of the ſame Day; in the 
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early in Autumn, when they thous 
be placed in a warm Green-houſe, 
where they will endure the Winter 
very well, without any artificial 
Warmth : tho” indeed they will make 
but very little Progreſs in this Ma- 
nagement; nor will they ever pro- 
duce Flowers, unleſs they are in the 
ſucceeding Spring placed into a mo. 
derate Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they will thrive exceedingly ; and if 
a due Proportion of Air be given to 
them, that they may not draw up 
too faſt, they will produce Flowers 
in the Autumn : but unleſs they have 
the Aſſiſtance of a Fire, they will 
rags ripen their Seeds in Exg- 
and. 

Theſe Plants were originally 
brought from China, where they are 
greatly admired, not only for their 

uty, but alſo for an odd Cir- 
cumſtance in their Flowers, which 
is, their changing Colour at differ. 


Morning they are white, at Noon 
red, and in the Evening purple. 
Theſe Flowers are in Shape ſome- 
what like the Hollyhock, but ſeem 
to be of a ſhort Duration: the dou: ou 
ble being much preferable to the ful 
Angle, the Seeds of that ſhould be Pa 


conſtantly ſow'd ; for amongſt the bet 
Plants produced from Seeds of the duc 
double, there will always be ſome int 
fingle Flowers, as is the Caſe of al wal 


double Flowers which produce WI on! 


Seeds. They are known in the Sor 
ef. Indies, where they are now in © i: 
great Plenty, by the Name of Mur. the 
tinico Roſe; I ſuppoſe, becauſe th: of . 
Inhabitants of that Iſland firſt pre. iow: 
cured the Seeds from the Eaſt, an Seed 
from thence they have fince been FH 
ſpread into moſt af the oth fourt 
Illands. 8 1 vente 

The eighth, ninth, and ten *wen; 
Sorts are perennial Plants, which di 


to the Surface every Winter, and ril 
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again the ſucceeding Spring: they 


commonly produce their beautiful 
Flowers late in Autumn, but rarely 
perfect Seeds in our Climate. They 
are propagated by Seeds, which are 
eaſily propagated from Virginia or 
Carolina, where they are in great 
Plenty, The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in March, upon a moderate Hot-bed; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be removed into ſmall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into another Hot-bed, to 
bring them forward: and in the 
Month of June they may he expoſed 
to the open Air, in a well - ſheltered 
Situation, where they may remain 
until October, when they muſt he re- 
moved into Shelter for the Winter- 
ſeaſon: during which time they will 
require nq farther Care than to be 
protected from ſevere Froſts; ſo that 
if they are placed into an Hot-bed- 
frame, where they may be expoſed 
to the open Air in mild Weather, 
and only covered in Fraſts, they will 
do better than when they are placed 
in the Green-houſe. f- 
In the Spring they may be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted into the 
full Ground, under a warm Wall or 
Pale, where they will thrive much 
better than in Pots, and will pro- 
duce their Flowęrs much larger, and 
in greater Quantities: tho', if you 
would obtain Seeds from them, the 
only Methad is, to keep one of each 
Sort in Pots, which ſhould be plung- 
eld into a pery moderate Bark- bed in 

r- dhe Stove, giving them a great Share 
che of Air; in which Place they will 
pre fiower in June, and produce ripe 
| Seeds in Autumn. | 
The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 

| fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, ſe- 
yenteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-firſt; twenty-ſe- 


KE 


and twenty-fifth Sorts are much ten- 


derer than any of the former: theſe 
are all propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame way, as hath been 
directed for the ſixth and ſeventh 
Sorts; with this Difference only, 
that theſe will .require a moderate 


Stove ; otherwiſe they will not live 


thro* the Winter, nor will they thrive 
well in Summer, if they are expoſed 
to the open Air.  _ 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſe- 
venteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, 
twenty - ſixth, and twenty - ſeventh 
Sorts will produce their Flowers, and 
ripen their Seeds the firſt Year, if 
the Plants gre raiſed early in the 
Spring, and afterward placed in the 
Stove, e : 

Theſe Plants, tho' they may pro- 
duce Seeds the firſt Year, yet they 
may be continued two or three Years, 
if preſerved in a moderate Stove in 
Winter, and frequently refreſhed 


with Water: yet ſince they are eaſily - 


raiſed from Seeds, and young Plants 
are much more ſightly than the old 
ones, it is hardly worth while to fill 
a Stove with them, ſinee there are 
ſo many other Sorts that will not 
flower or ſeed the firſt Year, which 


will take up all the room there in 


Winter. 4 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are 


very beautiful; but are of ſhart Du- 


ration, ſeldom continuing longer 


than one Day; but they are ſuo- 
ceeded by freſh Flowers, if the Plants 
are ſtrong and healthy, otherwiſe 
there is little Reaſure in them in our 
Country: but in the Veſß-Indies, 
where they grow in great Plenty, 
and often ariſe to the Heigbt of a 
Shrub, they are more productive of 

£2 3 Flowers, 
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Flowers, and are in great Eſteem 
amongſt the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries. 

The thirteenth Sort is by Ci 
People valued for the exceeding 


Sweetneſs of its Seeds; as are the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth Sotrs for their 


Seed veſſels, the Juice of which the 
People of Barbados, Jamaica, &c. 


make uſe of, to add a pleaſant 


Tartneſs to their Viands. And the 
Pods of the ſeventeenth and e 'gh- 


teenth Sorts are by them put into 
their Soups, to thicken them. For- 


all which Purpoſes theſe Plants are 


much cultivated in thoſe Countries ; 
but with us they are * only 


as Curioſities. WL 


The nineteenth, - twenty - firſt, 


twenty-ſecond, twenty-third; twen- 
ty-fourth, and rwenty-fifth Sorts riſe 
to aconfiderable Height, before they 


produce their Flowers, and are per- 
_ ennial Shrubs: theſe are all very 


tender ; ſo ſhould be placed in the- 
Bark ſtove, where they will make a 
fine Appearance, as they retain their 


Leaves all the Vear; and when chey 
produce their F lowers, which in 
ſome of the Species are very large, 
and fine Colours, they will. appear 
very beautiful, but particularly the 
twenty-fourth and ewenty-fifth Sorts, 
which have large Leaves; and the 
Flowers of the'laſt are of a fine yel- 
low Colour, with a very dark- purple 
Bottom. 

The three laſt Sorts are annual 
Plants, which are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March, in the 
Places where they are deſigned to re- 
main; for they generally form down- 
right woody Roots, and ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed Well if tranſplanted, except it 
be done while the Plants are very 
young: 
Soil, and an open Situation; for if 


they are W with TR 


they delight in a freſh light | 


they never thrive well, nor produce 
ſo great a Number of F lowers. 
They are very proper Ornaments 


for the Borders of Pleaſure-gardens, 


where, being intermixed with other | 


annual Plants, they make an agree 
able Variety, and are very hardy, 

requiring no other Culture than ous 
to ſow their Seeds, and keep them 


conſtantly clear from Weeds. They 


produce their Flowers in Fuze and 
July, and their Seeds are perfected 
ſoon after: and tho? their Flowers 
are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom con- 
tinuing/ open above half a Day, 


which occafion'd Gerrard, in his 


Herbal, to call them Flowers of an 


Hour; yet they are every Day ſue- 


ceeded by new Flowers, until the 
F roſt prevents them. 
- KITCHEN - GARDEN: The 


Kitchen - garden ſhould always be 


ſituated on one Side of the Houſe, ſa 
as not to appear in Sight ; but muſt 
be placed near the Stables, for the 
Conveniency of Dung ; which ought 
always to be conſidered in the Diſ- 
poſition of the Buildings, and the 


laying out of the Garden: for if this 
Garden be placed at a great Diſtance. 


from the Stables, the Labour will 
be very great in wheeling the Dung; 
and ſuch Expences ſhould ever be 


. avoided, if poſlible. 
As to the Figure of the Ground, 


that is of no great Moment, ſince 
in the Diſtribution of the Quarters 


all Irregularities may be hid; tho, 


if you are at full Liberty, an exact 
Square, or an Oblong, 1s preferable 


to any other Figure. 
The great thing to be conſidered 


is, to make choice of a good Soil, 


not taq wet, nor over-dry, but of a 


middling Quality ; ; nor ſhould it be 


too ſtrong or ſtubborn, but of a pli- 


able Nature, and eaſy to work; 
and if the Place where you intend. 


to 


| # 


| to make the Kitchen-garden ſhould. 
not be level, but high in one Part, 
and low in another, I would by no 


means adviſe the leveling it; for by 
this Situation you will have an Ad- 
vantage which could pot be obtained 
on a perfect Level, which is, the 
having one Part of dry Ground for 


early Crops,. and the low Part for 


late Corps, whereby the Kitchen 
may be the better ſupplied through- 
out the Seaſon with the various Sorts 
of Herbs, Roots, c. And in very 
dry Seaſons, when in the Upper-part 
of the Garden the Crops will great- 


ly ſuffer with Drought, then the 


Lower - part will ſucceed, and ſo 
vice verſa; but I would by no means 
dire& the chooſing a very low moiſt 
Spot. of Ground for this Purpoſe ; 
for altho' in ſuch Soils Garden-herbs 
are commonly more vigorous and 
large in the Summer-ſeaſon, yet 
they are ſeldom ſo well taſted or 
wholſome as thoſe which grow up- 
on a moderate Soil; and eſpecially 
ſince in this Garden your choice 
Fruits ſhould be planted, it would 
be wrong to have a very wet Soll. 


This Garden ſhould be fully ex- 


poled to the Sun, and by no means 
overſhadow'd with Trees, Build- 
ings, &c. which are very injurious 
to your Kitchen-plants and Fruit-. 
trees ; but if it be defended from 
the North Wind by a diſtant Plan- 
tation, it will greatly preſerve your 
early Crops in the Spring; as alſo 
from the ſtrong South-weſt Winds, 
which are very hurtful in Autumn 
to Fruit and Garden-herbs. 

The Quantity of Ground neceſ- 
fary for a Kitchen - garden muſt be 


proportion'd to the Largeneſs of the 
Family, or the Quantity of Herbs 

deſired: for a ſmall Family, one 
Acre of Ground may be ſufficient ; 


but for a large Family, there ſhould 
kpt be leſs than three or four Acres; 
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becauſe, when the Ground is regu 


larly laid out, and planted with Eſ- 
paliers of Fruit trees, as will here- 
after be directed, this Quantity will 


be found little enough, notwith- 


ſtanding what ſome Perſons have 
ſaid on this Head. * 

This Ground muſt be wall'd 
round; and if it can be convenient- 


ly contrived, ſo as to plant both 


Sides of the Walls, which have good 
Aſpects, it will be a great Addition 
to the Quantity of Wall- fruit: and 
thoſe Slips of Ground, which are 
without - ſide of the Walls, will be 
very uſeful for planting of Gooſ- 
berries, Currans, Strawberries, and 


ſome Sorts of Kitchen-plants ; ſo that 


they may be rendered equally uſe- 
ful with any of the Quarters within 
the Walls: but theſe Slips ſhould 
not be too narrow, leſt the Hedge 
or Pale which incloſes them ſhould 
ſhade the Borders where the Fruit- 
trees ſtand : the leaſt Width of theſe 


Slips thould be twenty Feet; but if 
they are double that, it will be yet 


better, and the Slips will be more 
uſeful ; and the Fruit-trees will have 
a larger Scope of good Ground, for 
their Roots to run, Theſe Walls 
ſhould be built about twelve Feet 
high, which will be a ſufficient 
Height for any Sort of Fruit, If 
the Soil where you.intend to place 
your Kitchen- garden be very ſtrong, 
then you ſhould plow or dig it three 
or. fqur times before you plant any 


thing therein; and if you throw it 


up in Ridges, to receive the Froſt 
in Winger, it will be of great Ser- 


vice to meliorate and looſen its 


Parts. | 

The Manure which is moſt proper 
for ſuch Soils, is Sea-coal Aſhes, and 
the Cleanſing of Streets or Ditches, 
which will render it light much ſoon- 
er than any other Dung or Manure ; 


and the greater the Quantity of 
22 4 Aſhes, 
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Aſnes, the better, eſ pecially if the 
Ground be cold; mg where theſe 
Aſhes are not to de obtained i in plen- 
ry, Sea ſand is very proper, or rotten 
Wood; ar the Parts o Vegetables 
rotted are very good, all Which will 


greatly looſen the Soil, and cauſe it 


ro be not only eaſier to work, but 


alſo more adyantageous bel the 


Growth of Plants. . 
But, on the contrary, if your Soil 


be light and warm, you ſhould ma- 
pure it with rotten Neats- - dung, 


which is much preferable to any 
other, for hot Solls; but if you uſe 
tlorſe-dung, it muſt be well rotted, 
_ ptherwiſe it will burn up the Crope, 
tron the firſt hot dry Weather. 
The Soil of this Garden ſhquld be 
at leaſt two Feet deep; but if deep- 
Fr, it will be ſtill better, otherwiſe 


there will not be 1 enough for 


many Sorts of eſculent Rgots, as 
Carrots, Parſneps, Beets, &c. which 
ran down pretty deep in the Ground; 


and moſt other Sorts of eſculent 


Flants delight in a deep Spil: and 
many Plants, whoſe Roots appear 
mort, yet if their Fibres, by which 


tney receive their Nouriſhment, are 


traced, they will be found to extend 
0 a conſiderable Depth in the 
Ground; ſo that when theſe are tor 

ed by meeting with Gravel, Chalk, 
Lay, Se. the plants will ſoon ſhew 
it, by their Colour, and ſtinted 

5r0wth. 

| You ſhauld alſo endeayour to have 
a Supply of Water in- the different 
Parts of the Garden, which, if poſ- 
wle, ſhould be contained in large 


iz:6ns or Reſervoirs, where it may 


Vie expoſed to the open Air and Sun, 
that it may be ſoftened thereby; for 
{ och Water as is taken out of Wells, 


Ec juſt as it 18 uſed, is by no means 


p:oper for any Sort of Plants. 
' In the Diſtribution of this Gar- 
gen, after having built the Walls, 


* 
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yau ſhayld lay out Banks or 'Barders 


under them, which ſhould be at 
leaſt eight or ten Feet broad, Where. 


by the Roots of the Fruit- -trees will 


have greater Liberty than in ſuch 
Places where the Borders are not 
above three or four Feet wide; 3 and 
upon theſe Banks vou may ſow 
many Sorts of early Crops, if ex- 
poſed to the South; N upon thoſe 
expoſed to the North, you may 
have ſome late Crops : but I would 
by no means adviſe the planting any 


Sort of deep-rooting Plants too near 


the Frujt-trees ; eſpecially Peas and 
Beans; tho?, for the Advantage of 
the Walls, to preſerve them in Win- 
ter, and to_bring them forward in 
the Spring, the Gardeners in general 


are too apt to make uſe of thoſe 


Borders, which are by the beft al. 
pected Walls, to the great Prejudice 
of their Fruit- trees; but for theſe 
Purpoſes it is much better to have 
ſome Reed - hedges fixed in ſome 
of the warmeſt Quarters, under 
which you ſhould ſow and plant 


early Peas, Beans, Fe. where they 


will chrive as well as if planted un- 
der a Wall; and hereby your Fruit- 
trees will be intirely freed from ſuch 
troubleſome Plants. 

Then you ſhould proceed to di- 
yiding the 2 out into Quar- 
ters, which muſt be proportion d to 
the Largeveſs of the * but 1 
would adviſe, never to make them 
too ſmall, whereby your Ground 
will be loft i in Walks ; and the Quar- 
ters being incloſed by Eſpaliers of 
Fruit-trees, the Plants therein will 
draw up lender, and never arrive to 
half the Size as they would do in a 
more open Expoſure. 

The Walks of this Garden ſhould 
be alſo proportion'd to the Size of 
the Ground, which in a ſmall Gar- 
den ſhould be fix Feet, but in a 


large one ten ; and on each * | 
EL, | e 
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he Wall: Gould be allow'd a Border 
three 


or four Feet wide between the 


- Eſpalier and the Walk, whereby the 


Diſtance 
greater, and the Borders = kept 
conſtantly worked and manur'd 


between theEſpaliers will be 


„ will 
be of great Advantage to the Roots 
of the Trees ; and in theſe Borders 
may be ſown ſame ſmall Sallad, or 
any ather Herbs, which do not con- 


tinue long, or root deep; ſo that the 


Ground will not be loſt. | 
The Breadth of theſe middle 
Walks, which I have here aſſigned 


them, may by many Perſons be 


thought too great; but my Reaſon | 
for this is to allow proper room be- 


tween the Eſpaliers, that they may 


not ſhade each other, or their Roots 
interfere, arid robeach other of their 
Nouriſhment : but where the Walks 
are not required of this Breadth, it 
15 only inlarging of the Borders on 


each Side, and ſo reducing the Walks 


to the Breadth deſired. 

But the Walks of theſe Gardens 
ſhould not be gravell'd ; for as there 
will conſtantly be Occaſion to wheel 
Manure, Water, c. upon them, 
they would ſoon be defac'd; and ren- 
der'd unſightly; nor ſhould they be 


laid with Turf; for in green Walks, 


when they are wheeled upon, or 
much trodden, the Turf is * de- 
ſtroyed; and thoſe Places, where 
they are much uſed, became very 


unſightly alſo: therefore the beſt 


Walks for a Kitchen - garden are 
thoſe which are laid with a binding 
Sand; but where the Soil is ſtrong, 

and apt to detain the Wet, there 


thoutd be ſome narrow under- ground 


Drains made by the Side of the 
Walks, to convey off the Wet; 
otherwiſe there will. be no uſing of 
the Walks in bad Weather: and 
where the Ground is wet, if ſome 
{ime-rubbiſh, Flints, Chalk, or any 
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fach Material as can be procured 
with the leaſt Expence, is laid at the 

Bottom of theſe Walks, and the 
Coat of Sand laid over it, the Sand 
will be kept drier, and the Walks 
will be ſound in all Seaſons : theſe 
Sand-walks are by much the eaſieſt 
kept of any ; for when either Weeds 
or Moſs begin to grow, it is but 


ſcuffling them over with a Datch 


Hoe in dry Weather, and raking 
them over a Day or two after, and 
_ will be as clean as when firſt 


The beſt Figure for the Quarters 


to be diſpoſed into, is a Square, or 


an Oblong, where the Ground is 
adapted to ſuch a Figure; otherwiſe 
they may be triangular, or of any 
other Shape, which will be moſt ad- 
vantageous to the Ground, 

When the Garden is laid out in 
the Shape intended, if the Soil is 


ſtrong, and ſubject to detain the 


Moiſture, or is naturally wet, there 
ſhould always be under - ground 
Drains made, to convey off the Wet 


from every Quarter of the Garden : 


for otherwiſe moſt Sorts of Kitchen- 
plants will ſuffer greatly by Moiſture. 


in Winter: and if the Roots of the 


Fruit - trees get into the Wet, they 
will never produce good Fruit; ſa 
that there cannot be too much care 
taken to let off all ſuperfluous Moiſt- 
ure from the Kitchen- garden. 
Theſe Quarters ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds; and 
when any Part of the Ground is un- 
occupied, it ſhould always be trench- + 
ed up into Ridges, that it may 
ſweeten, and imbibe the nitrous Par- 
ticles of the Air, which is of great 
Advantage to all Sorts of Land; and 
the Ground will then be ready to 


lay down, whenever it is wanted. 


The Ground in theſe Quarters 
ſhould not be ſown or planted with 
1 * 
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neceſſary to fence this Melon- ground 
with a Reed -hedge, it may be ſo con- 
trived as to move away in Panels ; 
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' Se ame Crops two Years together : 
Dutt the Crops ſhould be annually 
Changed, whereby they will prove 


much better than when they con- 
flantly grow upon the ſame Spot. 
Indeed the Kitchen-gardeners near 
London, where Land is dear, are of- 
ten obliged to put the ſame Crop 
upon the Ground for two or three 
Fears together; but then they dig 
and manure their Land ſo well every 
Vear, as to render it almoſt new: 


tho, notwithſtanding all this, it is 


conſtantly obſerved, that freſh Land 
always produces the belt Crops. 

If one of theſe Quarters, which 
zs fituated nearelt to the Stables, and 
beſt defended- from the cold Winds; 
or if either of the Slips without the 
Garden - wall, which is well expoſed 
to the Sun; lies convenient, and is 
of a proper Width; that ſhould be 
preferr'd, for a Place to make Hot- 
beds far early Cucumbers, Melons, 
c. The Reaſons for my giving the 
Preference to one of theſe Slips, is, 
fir, there will be no Dirt or Litter 


carried over the Walks of the Kitch- _ 


en garden in Winter and Spring, 
when the Weather is generally wet ; 
fo that the Walks will be rendered 
unſightly: ſecondly, the View of the 
Hot-beds will be excluded from 


Sight; and laſtly, the Convenience 


of carrying the Dung into theſe 
Slips ; for by making of a Gate in 
the Hedge or Pale, wide enough for 
a {mall Cart to enter, it may be done 
with much lefs Trouble than that of 
harrowing it thro' the Garden: and 
where there can be a. Slip long 
enough to contain a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Beds for two ar three Years, 
it will be of great Uſe, becauſe by 
the Shifting of the Beds annually 
they will ſucceed much better than 
when they are continued for a Num- 
ber of Vears on the ſame Spot of 


Ground. As it will be abſolutely 


and then that Hedge which was on 


the Upper: ſide the firſt Year, being 
carried down to a proper Diſtance 
below that which was the lower 
Hedge, and which may remain, 


there will be no occaſion to remove 
more than one of the craſs Hedges 


in a Vear; therefore I am perſua- 


ded, whoever will make Trial of this 


Mo will find it the moſt eligi- 
6 a . 


The moſt important Points of N 
neral Culture conſiſt in well digging 


and manuring the Soil, and giving a 
proper Diſtance to each Plant, ag- 
cording to their different Growths 
(which 1s. conſtantly | exhibited in 
their ſeveral Articles in this Book), 
as alſo in keeping them clear from 
Weeds; for if Weeds are permitted 
to grow until their Seeds are ripe, 


they will ſhed upon the Ground, and 


fill it ſo as not to be gotten out 
again in ſeveral Years. - You ſhould 
alſo obſerve to keep your Dunghils 
always clear from Weeds ; for it 
will be to little Purpoſe to keep the 


Garden clean, if this is not obſery- 


ed; for the Seeds, falling among 
the Dung, will be brought into the 
Garden, whereby there will be a 
conſtant Supply of Weeds yearly in- 
troduced, to the no ſmall Damage 
of your Plants, and a perpetual 
Labour occaſioned to extirpate them 
again. As for all other neceſſary Di- 
rections, they will be found in the Ar- 
ticles of the ſeveral Sorts of K:tchen- 
garden Plants; which renders it 
needleſs to be repeated in this 

Place. . 
KIGGELARIA. _ ” 
This Name is applied to this 
Genus by Dr. Linneus, in Honour 
to the Memory of Francis Kiggelan, 
who was the Superintendant of the 
5 55 curious 
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curious Garden of Plants belonging 
to Mr. Beaumont in Holland. 
The Characters are; es 
I is Male and Female in diſtinct 
Plants : the Empalement of each Sex 
confiſts of one Leaf, ewhich is cut into 
foe concave Segments : the Flowers of 
each Sex are compoſed of five Leaves, 
and are ſhaped lite a Pitcher : the. 


Male Flowers have -in their Centre 
an obtuſe Gland, having three Lobes, 


the middle one being large, depreſſed, 
and coloured: this is fixed to the Bot- 
tom of the Petals, and is attended by 
ten ſmall Stamina: the. Female Flows-: 
ers haue a roundiſb Pointal, ſupport- 
ing five Styles in their Centre, aohich 
afterward changes to à rough ſpheri- 
cal Fruit, opening in five Parts, and 
laving one Cell, which is filled with 
angular Seeds, : * 
The Species are 3 | 
I. K1GGELARIA mas. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Male Kiggelaria. 
2. KiccELakia femina. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Female Kiggelaria. 
Theſe two Varieties are produced 


from the ſame Seeds; ſo muſt not be 
deemed as diſtin Species: but it is 


the Male Sort which is the moſt com- 
mon in the Engliſb Gardens, the 
other being very rare at preſent. 


This Plant has been many Vears 


preſerved in ſome of the curious Gar- 


dens of Plants; and has been known 
by the Title of Faonymo affinis Athio- 


pica ſempervirens, fructu globoſo ſca- 
bro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis, or 


ever-green baſtard Spindle- tree of 


Ethiopia, with a rough globular 
Fruit, and ſtiff Willow-leaves ſawed 
on their Edges : but we have no pro- 
per Engliſb Name for it. | 

This grows to be a Tree, with a 
trait woody Stem, ten or twelve 
Feet high, having a regular Head: 
the Branches are garniſhed with ob- 
long ſtiff Leaves, which are ſhaped 
ſemewhat like thoſe of the long - 
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leayv'd Mountain-willow, which are f 


ſawed on their Edges: and tho it is. 
called an Ever- green, yet in the 


Spring of the Vear theſe Leaves fall 
off a little before the new Leaves put 
out; ſo that for a Month or more 
the Trees are deſtitute of Leaves, or 
at leaſt have very few remaining on 
them. The Flowers, which. are of 
a yellawiſh Green, are produced in 
Fuly, and the Fruit is formed ſoon 
after; but the Seeds are not perfetted 
in England, © * 
This Tree came originally from 
Ethiopia; ſo is too tender to live 
thro' the Winter in this Country in 
the open Air; but it only requires 
to be protected from hard Froits ; ſo 
that the ſame Green-houſe, where 
Myrtles and other- hardy Plants are 


kept in Winter, will preſerve this 
Plant; and it may be removed into 


the open Air, at the ſame time when 


they are, and treated in the ſame 


„ manner. 


It may be propagated by laying 


down of the tender Shoots ; but 
theſe are commonly two Years be- 
fore they are rooted enough to be 
taken from the old Plants. I have 
alſo raiſed a few of the Plants from 
Cuttings, which were planted in the 
Autumn ; but theſe were upward of- 
a Vear before they were rooted, and 
there were but few which ſucceed- 
ed with me, tho' I have planted. 
many of theſe Cuttings at different 
Seaſons. e 

KLEINIA. 
The Title of this Genus of Plants 
was given to it by Dr. Lianæus in 
Honour to the Noble F. Th. Klein 
of Dantzick, who was a great Cul- 
tivator of rare Plants. 

The Characters are; ; 

It hath a compound Flower com- 
foſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flows 
ers, which are incloſed in one common 
cylindrical Empalement, which is, 

| LD Squamoſe : 
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— the Flowers are tubalous, 
and are extended a little above the 
Emp , where they are cut into 


1 in the Centre of each 


the Pointal, attended by 
Stamina : the Pojntal afterward 
changes 10 an ebJong Seed crown'd 
with long Down. | 
The Species are: 


E 


I. KLzIxIA follis Jancealatis pla- 
nit, caule læui ventriceſo. Lin. Hort. 
ain ſpear- 


Ci. Kleinia with 
ſhaped Leaves, and a ſmooth ſweli- 
aug S. | 
2. KLIAIxIA foliis carzofts pfanis 
owvato-obJongis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Kleinia with oblong oval plain fleſhy 


| Leaves, commonly Called Auteuphor- 


hium. e eee 
3. KLEIxIa folits carnoſis lanceo- 
latis compreſſis, caule tereti. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. Kleinia with fleſhy 
ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, which are com- 
preſſed, and a taper Stalk, common- 
ly called African Groundſel - tree, 


With a Ficoides-leaf. 


4. KLEIN IA caule petiolis trunca- 
tis obvallato. Lin. Hort. Cliff, Klei- 
nia with a Stem full of Protuberan- 
The firſt Sort has been long pre- 


ſerved in many curious Gardens in 


different Parts of Europe: it is a 
Native of the Canary Iſlands, and 


was firſt deſcribed under the Title of 
Arbor lavendulz folio, i. e. a Tree 


with a Lavender-leaf. It was after- 
wards titled by ſome a Linaria, and 
by others a Crithmum ; but Dr. Dil- 
lenius, who brought theſe Plants to- 


: gether under one Genus, gave it the 


Fitle of Cacalianthemum, from a 
Similitude between the Flowers of 
theſe Piants, and thoſe of the Caca- 
ia; ſo that in different Countries 
this firſt Species has paſſed under dif- 
ferent Appellations ; and by ſome of 
the Exgliſb Gardeners has been call- 


ed the Cabbage-tree ; which Name, 


> As 


I ſuppoſe, was given it, from a Re. 


ſemblance, which they imagined, 
between the Stem of this Plant, and 
that of the Cabbage: by others 1 
have heard it called the Carnation- 
tree, but for what Reaſon I never 


could learn; ſo that I do not know 


any proper Engliſß Name for this 
Plant. | | 


This Sort will grow to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet in England; 
but I ſuppoſe, in its native Coun- 
try, it is of much greater Growth. 
The Stems are rather fleſhy than 
woody, and grow deformed, having 
crooked Knees, at the End of each 
Year's Growth; and each of theſe 
Joints, or Shoots, ſwell with a Belly 
in the Middle. Theſe Shoots or 
Branches are naked all their Length, 
except toward their Top, where they 
are garniſhed with long narrow pale- 
green Leaves, which are produced 
without any Order, on every Side of 
the Branches : and from between the 
Cluſter of Leayes at the Extremity 
of the Shoots, the Flowers are pro- 
duced jn large Cluſters, which are 
of a pale or yellowiſh-green Col- 
our. Theſe generally appear in the 
Autumn, at which Seaſon theſe 
Plants put out new Leaves, and are 
in their greateſt Vigour. . 

The ſecond Sort has alſo been 
long preſerved in Gardens, by the 
Title of Anteuphorbium; under which 
Name it hath been figured and de- 
ſcribed by ſeveral antient Authors, 
from a ſuppoſed Virtue in this Plant, 
of abating the cquſtic Quality of Eu- 
phorbium : but as this Plant had not 
produced any Flowers in Europe, till 
of late, that one of theſe Plants 
flowered in the Garden of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, at Badming: 
ton; ſo the Botaniſts were at a loſs ta 
know under what Genus to range 
it: but by the Flowers there pro- 
duced, it appeared to agree = 
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. thoſe of this Genus, where it is now - 


Y. This Plant ſends out a great Num- 
ber of fleſhy Branches, which are 
about the Thickneſs of a Finger, 


and grow very luxuriant and irregu- 


lar; ſo that there is no training of 


it up to one Stem. Theſe Pranches 
are naked below, but toward their 
Upper · part are garniſh'd with Leaves 


which come out alternately on every 
Side of the Branches. Theſe are 


oral and fleſhy, : ſmooth. on their 


Edges, where they are waved ; as 


the Shoots extend in Length, fo the 


lower Leaves decay, and drop off: 
the whole Plant, if encouraged, will 


grow very luxuriantand rude; there- 
fore the Roots ſhould' be confined in 


the Pots, and the Soil in which they 


are planted ſhould be lean and dry. 


The third Sort was firſt introduced 
into the Engliſb Gardens as one Spe- 
cies of Ficoides ; but after it had 
produced Flowers, it was by ſeveral 
Botaniſts ranged in. the Genus of 
S-necio, or Groundſel; and has fince 
paſſed in common amongſt the Gar- 
deners, by the Name of African 
Groundſel-tree, with a Ficoides-leaf : 
but, upon a nicer Examination of the 
Flower, it is found to agree with 


_ thoſe Characters aſeribed to this 


Genus. T | , 


This Sort has many round taper 
Stems, which are very ſuceulent, 
and are praduced without Order: 


theſe branch out on every Side from 
the Bottom; ſo that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to cut off many of theſe 
annually, to keep the Plants within 
Compaſs. Theſe Branches are gar- 
niſhed with fleſhy taper Leaves, 
which are five or fix Inches long, 


in a Point. Theſe Leaves are co- 


vered with a glaucous Flue, which 
wipes off; and when the Leaves are 


broken, the thick Juice contained ſhould be each put into a ſeparate 


preſſed, - and ending 


KK ; 
within bas a ſtrong terebinthinous | 
Scent: at the Extremity © of the 
Shoots, the Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters,” Which are white. 


The Leaves of this Plant are, by 


pickled: in the doing of which the 
preſerve their glaucous "Colour, 
which renders them ornamental on 


the Table. This Sort commonly 


flowers in the Autumn and Winter. 

The fourth Sort is ac preſent rare 
in England: this approaches nearer 
in Form to the firſt, than any of the 
other Species; but the Stem of this 
ts all over full of Papille, or Pro- 
tuberances: the Leaves are alſo 
much narrower than thoſe of the 
firſt; but, in other ręſpects, there 
is great Similitude between them. 
The Leaves of this Sort generally 
decay, and fall off, in the Spring; 
ſo that, during the Summer. ſeaſon, 
the Plants are quite naked: but in 
the Autumn the new Leaves are 
put out, which flouriſh all the Win- 
ter, when the Plants make their an- 
nual Shots . 

All thefe Plants are eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings; but the beſt Sea- 
ſon for planting of the Cuttings of 
the firſt and fourth Sorts is toward 
the End of Judy, or the Beginning 
of Auguſt, which is à little before 
theſe Plants begin to ſhoot': but as 
theſe Cuttings are very ſucculent, 


they ſhould be taken off a Fortnighe 


or three Weeks before they are 
planted, during which time thi 
ſhould be laid in the Green-houſe, 
that the Part where they were cut 
may dry, and heal over, otherwiſe 
they are apt to rot: in the taking 


off theſe Cuttings, it ſhould always 


be at a Joint; for theſe will more 


cut at random. 5 Fr 
When theſe are planted, they 


ſurely ſucceed, than thoſe which are 


ſmall” 


* 


KN 

Fimall Pot filled with light fardy 

Earth, and placed in the Shade for a 

Fortnight or three Weeks, giving 

them a little Water two or three 
times a Week; after this if the Pots 
are plunged into a very moderate 


Hot bed, it will Promote their take- 


ing Root: 

The Cuttings of the other two 
Sorts may be planted during any of 
the Summer-months, - obſerving to 


cut them off ſome time before they 


are planted; but theſe may be 
nted in an open Bed of common 
rth, where they will take Root, 
and may afterward be taken up and 
potted: but if the Cuttings. of the 


ſecond Sort are permitted to remain 


long in the full Ground, the Plants 
will grow fo very luxuriant, as to 
render them not only unhghtly; _ 
.alſo difficult to remove. 

Theſe Plants muſt be houſed in 
Winter, otherwiſe they cannot be 
preſerved in England: if they are 
placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, with 
Ficoides, Sedums, and other ſuccu- 
lent Plants, where they may be ſe- 
.cured from Froſt, and have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
"ther, they will thrive better than in 
a common Green-houſe, which is 
| often too damp for theſe Plants, 
eſpecially the firſt and fourth Sorts, 
which are ſoon injured by the 
Damps, their Leaves growing 
mouldy, and this often affects their 
Stems: but the other two Sorts 
will thrive in any good Green-houſe. 
' 'Theſe muſt be expoſed abroad in the 
Summer, in a enten. 

KNAUTIA. 

This Name was applied to this 
Plant by Dr. Linnæus, in Honour 
to the Memory of Dr. Chriftian 


« Knaut, who publiſhed a Method of 


ps Plants, 3 


KN 
The Characters are 

1 bath ſeveral foſealar Flower 
mncloſed in one common cylindrical Em: 
palement : theſe ſeveral F. loſtules havi 
their Petals ranged ſo as to appear a 
regular Flower ; but each ſeparate 
Floſcule is irregular, cotifefting of one 
Leaf, which is tubulous, but ſpread 
open at the Top, where it is cut into 
four Segnients, the outer one being the 
largeſt : in the Bottom of each Florei 
ig fituated the Pointal, attended by 
Four long Stamina; the Pointal after- 
ward changer to a fog oblong naked 
Sted f ©: 

There is but one Species of thi 
Plant at preſent known; viz. 

KxAUTIA. Lin, Hort, Cliff This 
Plant is very near akin to the Sca- 
bious, under which Genus it has 
been ranged by ſeveral Botanifts ; 
but the Appearance of the Flower 
at firſt Sight being like a Lychnis, 
Dr. Beerhaave ſeparated it from the 
Scabious, and gave it the Title of 
Lychni-ſcabioſa, which being a com- 
pound Name, Dr. Linnæus has al- 
tered it to this of Knautia, - 

This is an annual Plant i the Seeds 
of it were brought from the Archipe- 


lago, where it is a Native; but 


when it is allowed to ſcatter its Seeds 
in a Garden, it will propagate itſelf 
in as great Plenty as if it were a Na- 


tive of England: and theſe autumnal 


Plants, which ariſe from the ſcat- 
tered Seeds, will grow much fironger 
than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring. All the Culture this Plant 
requires is, to keep it clear from 


ant ; for it will thrive on almolt 


any Soil, or in any Situation 

; KNIGHTS-CROSS, or SCAR- 

| LET CROSS, is the Scarlet na 
wo ide Lychais 


* * 
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ABL AB. Vid Phaſeolus. 
LABRUM VENERIS. Vds 
Few 5 | 
| LABRUSCA. 7 Vitis. A 
LABURNUM. Viade Cytiſus. 
LACRYMA JOBI, Job's Tears, 
Vide Coix. ; 
LACTUCA, Lettuce. : 
The Characters are; 
It hath a fibroſe Root, a; 1, 
for the moſt part, annual : the Leaves 


are ſmooth, and grow alternately upon 
the Stalks art, for the 


the Branches: 
moſt part, flender and fliff, and com- 
A EE into . of Umbel: 
the Cup of the Flower is oblong, Aen- 
der, and ſcaly: the Seeds are oblong, 
depreſs'd, and generally terminate in a 
Point. a 

It would be beſide my Purpoſe to 
mention in this Place the ſeveral 
Sorts of Lettuce that are to be found 
in Botanic Writers, many of which 
are Plants of no Uſe, and are never 
cultivated , but in Botanic Gardens 


for Variety; and ſome of them are 


found wild in many Parts of England. 
I ſhall therefore paſs over thoſe here, 
and only mention the ſeveral Sorts 
which are cultivated in the Kitchen- 
garden for Uſe: 1. Common or Gar- 
den- lettuce. 2. Cabbage-lettuce. 3. 
Cilicia Lettuce. 4. Dutch Brown 
Lettuce. 5. Aleppo Lettuce. 6. In- 
perial Lettuce. 7. Green Capuchin 
Lettuce. 8. Verſailles or Upright 
_—_ Cos Lettuce. 9. Black Cos. 
| White Cos. 
b 12. Roman Lettuce. 13. 
Prince: lettuce. 14. Royal Lettuce. 
15. Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 


LA 


- The firſt of theſe Sorts is dem- 


| monly ſown very young, for cutting, 


to mix with other ſmall Sallad-herbs, 
and is only different from the fe- 


| cond Sort, in being a Degeneracy 


therefrom ; or otherwile the ſecond. 
is an Improvent by frequent Cutti= 
vation from the firſt: for if the Seeds 


are ſaved from ſuch Plants of the ſe- 


cond Sort as did not cabbage doſely, 
the Plants produced from that Seed 


will all fox arr ary to the firſt Sort; 


which is by the Gardeners called 
Laped - lettuce, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other, which they call Cabbage- 


lettuce. The Seeds of the "firſt, 


which are commonly ſaved from' any 


of the Plants, without having regard 


to their Goodneſs, are generally foldl 
at a very cheap Rate (e pecially in 
dry Seaſons, when theſe Plants al- 
ways produce the greateſt Quantity 
of Seeds); though ſometimes this 
Seed is ſold in the Seed ſhops, and 
by Perſons who make a Trade of 
ſelling Seeds, for the Cabbage-ler- 
tuce z which is often the Occafion of 
Peoples being diſappointed in their 
Crop: ſo that this Sort ſhould never 
be caltivated but to be cat up very 
young; for which Purpoſe this Ss 
the only good Sort, and may be | 
fown any time of the Year obſerv- 
ing only in bot Weather to fow it bn 
ſhady Borders; and in the Spring 
and Autumn upon warm Borders; 
but in Winter it ſhoald be ſown un- 
der Glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſabject to 
be deſtroy d by ſevere Froſts. 
The Cabbage: lettuce may alſo be 
fwd at different times of the Year, 
in order to have a Continuation of it 
thro' the whole Seaſon. The firſt Cro 
is generally ſown in February; which 


ſhould be upon an open warm Spot 
IT. Red preßt - 


of Ground; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinn'd 
out, to the Diftance of ten Inches 


_ each Way; which may be done by 
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LA : 
koeing them out, as is practis d for 
Turneps, Carrots, Onions, c. pro- 
vided you have no Occaſion for the 
ſuperfluous Plants; otherwiſe they 


may be drawn up, and tranſplanted 
into another Spot of good Ground 


at the ſame Diſtance ; which if done 


before the Plants are too large, they 


will ſucceed very well, though they 


will not be ſo large as thoſe which 


were left upon the Spot where they 
were ſown; but they will come 


ſomewhat later, which will be of 


Service, where People do not conti - 
nue ſowing every Month. | 
You muſt alſo obſerve in ſowing 
the ſucceeding Crops, as the Seaſon 
advances, to chooſe a ſhady moiſt 
Situation, but not under the Drip of 


Summer, they will run up to Seed 
before. they cabbage. In the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt you ſhould” ſow the 
laſt Crop, which is to ſtand over 


Winter ; and ſhould be ſown thin 


upon a good light Soil, in a warm 
Situation; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be. hoed out, ſo 


as to ſtand ſingly, and cut down all 
the Weeds to clear them. In the 


Beginning of October they ſhould be 


.. tranſplanted into warm Borders 


where, if the Winter is not very 
ſevere, they will ſtand very well: 
but in order to be ſure of a Crop, it 
will be adviſeable to plant a few up- 
on a Bed pretty cloſe, where they 
may be arched over with Hoops; 
and in ſevere Frolts they ſhould be 


cover'd with Mats, and Straw, or 


Peas-haulm, to ſecure them from 


being deſtroy'd ; and in the Spring 
of the Year they may be tranſplant- 


ed out into a warm rich Soil, at the 
Diſtance before - mentioned; but till 
thoſe which grew under the Wall, if 
they eſcaped the Winter, and were 
ſuffered to remain, will cabbage 


ſooner than thoſe which are remo- 


WE Pas; 
ved; but you muſt obſerve not tz 


place them too cloſe to the Wall, 


which would occaſion their growing 
up tall; and prevent their being 
large or hard. B 

In order to ſave good Seeds df 
this Kind, you ſhould look over 
your. Lettuces when they are in Per. 


C 


fection; and ſuch of them as are 


very hard; and grow low, ſhould 
have Sticks thruſt into the Ground, 


by the Sides of as many of them a; 
you intend for Seed, to mark them 
from the reſt ; and you ſhould care- 
fully pull up all the reſt from amongſt 
them as ſoon as they begin to run up, 
if any bappen to be left, left, by in- 
termixing with the. good ones, the 


Seeds may 2 
Trees; otherwiſe; in the Heat of 


It may be ſome Perſons thay ob- 


ject, that ſuppoſe: ſome bad one: 


ſhould happen to be left among them 
(for Seeds to ſow for ſmall Sallads); 


yet the good ones being mark d, the 


Seeds need not be mixed, and ſo no 


Danger can enſuè from thence : but 


notwithſtanding ever ſo much Cate 


being taken to keep the Seeds ſepa- 


rate, yet, whether from the inter- 
mixing of the Farina during the 
time of their being in Flower, or 


what other Cauſe, I can't ſay ; but 


it hath been obſerved, that where 


good and bad Plants have ſeeded up- 


on the ſame Spot, the Seeds of the 


good Plants, which were carefully 


ſaved ſeparately, have very much de- 
generated, and proved worſe than 


1ach as have ſeeded by themſelves. 


The Seeds ſhould always be. ſaved 


either from thoſe which ſtood thro' 


the Winter, or thoſe which wete 
ſown early in the Spring; for the 
late ones very ſeldom perfect their 


Seeds. 


The Cilicia, Imperial, Royal, 
Black, White, and Upright Gs 
Lettuces may be ſown at the fol- 
lowing times; the firſt Seaſon for 

_ 
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End of February, or the Beginning 
of March, upon a warm light Soil, 
and an open Situation; 2. e. not 
dverſnadow'd with Trees; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be either hoed out, or tranſ- 
planted into another Spotof Ground 
(as was directed for the Cabbage- 
lettuce), © obſerving to leave theſe 
Sorts fifteen or ſixteen Inches apart 
each Way ; which will be full near 


enough for theſe Plants, eſpecially, 


if the Soil be good; and you muſt 
carefully keep them clear from 
Weeds, which is the only Culture 
| they will require, except the Black 
Crs Lettuce, which ſhould be tied up 
when they are full-grown (in the 
manner as was directed for blanching 
| of Endive), to whiten their inner 
Leaves, and render them criſp 3 
otherwiſe they are ſeldom good for 
much, rarely cabbaging without 
this Aſſiſtance. | 

When your Lettuces are in Per- 
feftion, you ſhould look over them, 
| and mark as many of the beſt of 

them as you intend for Seed (in the 
ſame manner as was before directed 


being very careful not to ſuffer any 
ordinary ones to ſeed amongtt them, 


| prove more injurious to theſe Sorts 
than to the common, as being more 
| inclinable to degenerate with us, if 
kn they are not carefully preſerved. 
You may alſo continue theſe Sorts 
through the Seaſon, by fowing them 
in April, May, and Fune; obſerv- 
ing (as was before directed) to ſow 
the late Crops in a moiſt ſhady Situ- 
ation, otherwiſe they will run up to 
Seed before they grow to any Size; 
but in Auguſt, toward the latter End, 
you may ſaw of theſe Sorts, to abide 
the Winter; which Plants ſhould be 
taniplanted either under Glaſſes, or 
Yi + 


fowing theſe Seeds is at the latter 


as was before obſerved ; winch would 


into à Bed, which ſhould be archid 


over with Hoops, in order to be co- 


ver'd in the Winter, otherwiſe in 
hard Winters they are often deſtroy'd: 
but you muſt conſtantly let theſe 
Plants have as much open free Air 
as poſlible, when the Weather i 


mild; only covering them in 


Rains, or froſty Weather; for if 
they are kept too cloſely cover'd in 
Winter, they will be ſubje& to à 
Mouldineſs, which ſooh rots them. 
In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould 
be planted out into a rich light Soih 
allowing them at leaſt eighteen Inch- 
es Diſtance each Way; for if they 
are planted too cloſe, they are very 
ſubject to grow tall, but ſeldom cab- 


bage well; and from this Crop, if 


they ſucceed well; it will be proper 


to fave your Seeds: tho? you ſhould 
alſo ſave from that Crop ſown in 


the Spring; becauſe ſometimes it 


for the 'common Cabbage-lettuce) ; 


* 


happens, that the firſt may fail by a 
wet Seaſon, when the Plants are full 
in Flower, and the ſecond Crop may 
ſucceed, by having a more favour- 
able Seaton ; and if they ſhould both 
ſacceed, there will be no Harm in 
that, fince the Seeds will grow very 
well when two Years old; and if 


well ſaved, at three; but this will 


not always happen. 

The molt valuable of all the Sorts 
of Lettuce in England are the Egy- 
ptian Green Cos, and the Verſailles 
or White Cos, the Cilicia, and Black 


Cos; tho' ſome Peopꝭe are very fond 


of the Royal and Imperial Lettuces;z 
but they feldom ſell ſo well in the 

London Markets as the other, nor are 
ſo generally eſteem'd. Indeed of late 
Years, fince the White Cos has been 
commonly cultivated; it hasobtain'd 
the Preference of all the other Sorts, 


until the Egyprian Green Cas was in- 


troduced; which is ſo much ſweeter 
and tenderer than the White Coc, 
that it is by all good Judges eſteemed 

-. WAS | ; the 


= 

he beſt Sort of Lettuce known. 

This Sort will endure. the Cold of 

our ordinary Winters full as well as 

the White Cos; but at the Seaſon 

öf its Cabbaging, if there happens 
to be much wet, this Sort, being 
very tender, is very ſubject to rot. 
The Brown Duteh and Green Ca- 
puchin Lettuces are very hardy, and 
may be ſown at the ſame Seaſons as 
was directed for the common Cab- 


bage-lettuce ; and are very proper to 


plant under a Wall or Hedge to 
ſtand the Winter; where many times 
"theſe will abide. when moſt of the 
other Sorts are deſtroy'd; and there- 
fore they will prove very acceptable, 
at a time when few other Sorts are 
to be had; they will alſo endure 
more Heat and Drought than moſt 
other Sorts of Lettuce, which ren- 
ders them very proper for late ſow- 
ing ; for it often happens, in very 
hot Weather, that the other Sorts of 
Lettuce will run up to Seed in a few 
Days, after they are cabbaged ; 
whereas theſe will abide near three 
Weeks in good Order, eſpecially if 
Care be taken to cut the forwardeſt 
firſt, leaving thoſe that are not ſo 
hard cabbaged to be laſt. In ſaving 


of theſe Seeds, the ſame Care ſhould - 
be taken to preſerve only ſuch as are 


very large, and well-cabbaged, other- 
wiſe the Seeds will degenerate, and 
be good for little. $45 | 
The Red Capuchin, Roman, and 
Prince-lettuces are pretty Varieties, 
and Cabbage very early ; for which 
Reaſon a tew of them may be pre- 
ſerved; as may alſo ſome of the 
Aleppo, for the Beauty of its ſpotted 
Leaves; tho' very few People care 
for either of theſe Sorts at Table, 
When the other more valuable ones 
are to be obtain'd ; but in a Scarcity, 
' theſe may ſupply the Place pretty 
well; and theſe Sorts are very pro- 
per for Soups. The Seeds of cheſe 
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muſt alſo be ſaved from ſuch as cab: 


bage beſt, otherwiſe they will de- 
generate, and be good for little. 
In ſaving Seeds of all theſe Sorts 
of Lettuce, you ſhould obſerve, 
when the Plants have run up, to fx 


a Stake down by the Sides of each 


to which the Stem ſhould be faſten d. 
to prevent their being broken, br 
blown out of the Ground by Wing; 
to which the Cilicia, and the other 
large - growing Lettuces, are very 
ſubject when they are in Flower. 
You muſt alſo abſerve to cut ſuch 
Branches of the large-growing Let- 
tuces as ripen firſt, and not wait to 
have the Seed of the whole Plant ripe 
together, which never happens; but, 


on the contrary, ſome Branches will 


be ripe a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before others: and when you cut 
them, they muſt be ſpread upon a 
coarſe Cloth in a dry Place, that the 
Seeds may. dry ; after which you 
ſhould beat them out, and dry them 
again, and then preſerve them for 


Uſe, being careful to hang them up 


where Mice and other Vermin can't 
come at them ; for if they do, they 
will ſoon eat them up. 
LACTUCA AGNINI. Fit 
Valerianella. Me 
LADY's SLIPPER. Vide Hel- 
leborine. | 


LADY's SMOCK. Vid: Car 


damine. 
LAGOECIA, Baftard Cumin. 
The Characters are; 5 
It hath many Flowers collected ini 
an Head, ewhich haue one common 
Empalement compaſed of eight indent: 
ed Leaves; but the fimple Empalt- 
ment to each Flgxwver hath four Leavti, 
ce hichb are very narrow and penna- 
ted: the Flier cenſiſts of fue horned 
Petals, which are ſhorter than ibi 
Empalcment : at the Bottom of each 
Floaber is fituated the Pointal, al- 
tendea by five Stamina, which art 
| lang 


LA 


| Arg and 1 the Pointal aſter- 
ward changes to an oval Seed ervtun- 


td with the Empalement. 


Plant; which is, 
| Lacotcia. Lin. Hort. Cl. Ba- 
ftard, or Wild Cumin. 

We have no other Engliſh Name 
for this Plant, nor is this a very pro- 
per one; but as it has been titled by 

ſome of the antient Botanifts Cami 
num ſylveſtre, i. e. Wild Cumin; 
and by Dr. Tournefort it is made a 


diſtinct Genus, by the Title of Ca- 


 minoides ; it mey be ſtiled Wild Cu- 
min. 
This is an annual Plant, which -- 
rows about a Foot high ; the Leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the Honewort : the 
Flowers, which are of a greeniſh- 


rical Heads at the Extremity of the 
Shoots : but there being little Beauty 


but in Botanic Gardens. It grows 
plentifully about Ax in Provence, as 
alſo in moſt of the Iſlands of the 
Archipelags. The Seeds of this 
Plant ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe ; or if they 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up, and require no other 
Care but to clear them from Weeds, 


When the Seeds are ſown in the 
profunde incifes. Raii Syn. Leſſer red 


ar- Spring, they commonly remain in 
dhe Ground a Vear before they 


them lie two or three Years in the 

111 Ground; ſo that if che Plants do not 
come up the firlt Year, the Ground 
ſhould not be diſturbed, 

LAGOPUS. Vide Trifolium. 

LAMIUM, Archangel or Dead- 
nettle. 

The Characters are; | 

It hath a labiated Flower confi Hing 
of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is hol- 
ew like a Spoon; but the under one 


There is but one Species of this 


in the Plant, it is rarely cultivated 


| grow, and ſometimes I have known 


LA 


74 divided i into two & egments, in the 
form of an Heart, and both. end in 
Chaps, which are briumed and edg- 
ed: out of the Flower-cup, which 5s 


Hſtulaus, and cut into five & egments, 


riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in 


the hinder Part of the Flower 3 and 


attended, as it were, by four Eu- 
Bryoes, which afterward become /o 
many triangular Seeds, fhut up in an 


Haſke, "Wo was before the Flower - 
cup. 


The Species are; 
1. Lauiun purpureum fætidum, 


folio ſubrotundo, five Galeopfis Dioſ- 


coridis. C. B. P. Purple ſtinking 
Archangel or Dead - nettle. | 


2. Lautum parpureum fatidum, 


' folio ſubrotundo, minus. H. L. Leſſer 
purple ſtinking Dead-nettle. 
yellow Colour, are collected in ſphe- + 


3. Lamium folio oblongo, flare 
rubro, Park. Theat. Archangel with 


an oblong Leaf, and a red Flower. 


4. LaMiuM — non fœtens, fon 
lio oblongo. C. B. P. White Arch- 
angel or Dead - nettle. 

5. Lavium parictarie facie 


Mori. H. R. Blæſ. Dead-nettle 


with the Face of Pellitory. 
6. Lamium felio caulem bee 
minus. C. B. P. Leſſer Dead - nettle, 


with the Leaves encompaſſing the 


Stalk. 
7. Lavium rubrum minus, falta 


Dead-netile, whoſe Leaves are deep- 
ly cut. 

8. Lau album W e folio 
ſubrotundo, minus. C. B. P. Leſſer 
ſtinking Dead-nettle, with white 
Flowers, anda roundiſh Leaf. 

9. Lauiuu/oliis caulem ambien- 
tibus, majus. C. B. P. Greater 
Lead-nettle, with the Leaves en- 
compaſſing the Stalk. 

10. LAuluu Orientale, nunc 
meſchatum, nunc fatidum, magno 
fore. Tourn. Cor. Eaftein Dead- 
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nettle, ſometimes ſweet-ſcented, and 
Fometimes ſtinking, with a large 
Flower. INC 
14. Lautun Orientale, foliis ele- 
anter laciniatis. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern 
Deas -nettle, with elegantly jagged 
Leaves. | Þ 
22. LaniumM Orientale incanum, 
Aore albo, eum Jabio ſuperiori crenato. 
Tourn. Gor. Hoary Eaſtern Dead- 
nettle, with a white Flower, whoſe 
Upper-lip is notched. | 
13. Lauluu Orientale incanum, 
Fore purpuraſcente, cum labio ſuper.ori 
crenato. Toarn. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Dead - nettle, with a purpliſh Flower, 
whoſe Upper-lip is notched. | 
14. LaMiuM Orzentale album la- 
*t:folium altiſi mum. Tourn, Cor. Tall- 
eſt Eaſtern Dead - nettle, with a broad 
Leaf, and a white Flower. | 
The firſt, ſecond, ſixth, ſeventh, 


eighth, and ninth Sorts are annual 


Plants, which grow wild on dry 
Banks in feveral Parts of England ; 
fo are ſeldom preſerved but in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. All "theſe Sorts flower in 
March and April, and their Seeds are 
ripe ſoon after; which if permitted 
to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
in great Plenty, and become trouble- 
ſome Weeds. The firſt Sort is uſed 
in Medicine; but the Markets are 
fupplied with it from the Fields. 
The fourth Sort is alſo very com- 
mon under Hedges, in divers Parts 
of England: this is alſo uſed in Me- 
dicine. The Roots of this Sort 
fpread very far under-ground ; and 


where it once fixes, it is very diffi- 


cult to eradicate, eſpecially. under 


Hedges or Trees, where the Roots 
of this Plant will intermix with thoſe 
of the Plants, fo that they cannot be 
eafily taken out, without diſturbing 
the Roots of the Plants. The third 


Sort is a Variety of the fourth, from 


- 


equally hardy with thoſe before- 


| Dead-nettle, except in the Difference 


tA 
which it differs in the Colour of the 
Flowers, which in thisare of a bright 
red Colour. Theſe two are abiding 
Plants, which propagate themſelves 
very faſt by their creeping Roots. 
The fifth, tenth, and eleventh 
Sorts are annual Plants, which do 
not grow wild in England; but are 


mentioned, Theſe flower early in 
the Spring, and if their Seeds are 
permitted co ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up in the Autumn in great 
Plenty. . The fifth Sort has no great 
Beauty, ſo is only preſerved for Va- 
riety; being very like our common 


of the Leaf. But the tenth Sort de- 
ferves a Place in ſome abject Part of 
the Garden, for. the Beauty of its 
Leaves in Winter; which are varie. 
gated fomewhat like the common 
Cyclamen, and make. an Appear- 
ance very like that Plant in Winter, 


þ 
_ Theſe Leaves, in dry Weather, have | | 
a muſky Scent on their being gentl 
rubbed ; but if they are bruiſed, 3 
; they become ſtinking and diſagree ; 
e. | 1 : 
The twelfth, thirteenth, and fp © 
teenth Sorts are abiding Plants;which | 
will trail on the Ground, and ſend b 
forth Roots from the Joints of thei tt 
Stalks,whereby they propagate them- i 
ſelves very faſt: fo where · ever thej þ 
are permitted to have room in: 10 
Garden, they fhould be kept witiin & 
Compals ; otherwiſe they will {pyead p. 
and become troubleſome. _ 4 
LAMPSANA, Nipplewort. - 
The Characters are; * 
I hath a ſemi flaſculaus Flow, : 
confefting of many Half-florets, ihn M 
abhich the Embryoes fit, and are it 0 
cluded avith them in a multifid Ci b : 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which aftt ? ” 
avard becomes a ſtreaked Veſſel inclill 50 


ing mary narrow-pointed Seeds. 1 


LA 


: Species are; 
6: e Pempt. Com- 


1. Laurs ANA. Dod. 


non Nipplewort.. 85 
n folio ampliſſi mo 


criſbo. Peti ver. Nipplewort with a 
large curled Leaf. 


* 


3. LASANA Orientalis elatior, 
515 nigris maculis aſperfis. D. She- 
rard. Taller Eaſtern Nipplewort, 
with Leaves 
Marks. 

The firſt Sort is a very common 
Weed on dry Banks, and on the 
Way-ſides, in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land: the other two Sorts were 


brought from abroad into Botanic 


Gardens, where they are preſerved 

for Variety; but they are not al- 

lowed a Place in any other Gardens. 
Theſe are all annual Plants, which 


flower in April, and their Seeds ripen 


in June; which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will ftock the Ground with 
Plants: ſo that where they are ad- 
mitted, there ſhould be but few of 


the Plants ſuffered to ſeed, and thoſe 


ſhould be in ſome rude abje& Part of 


the Garden ; leſt, by their ſcatter- 


ing Seeds, they ſhould fill the Gar- 
den, and overbear ſuch Plants as 
better deſerve a Place. 

But where the common Sort hath 
been ſuffered to ſhed its Seeds, and 
thereby become a troubleſome Weed, 
it may be deſtroyed by keeping it 


hoed down before it comes to flower, 
fo that no Plants be permitted to 
ſcatter Seeds; for as it is an annual. 
Plant, ſo where-ever Care is taken 


to prevent its ſeeding, it will in two 
* three Years be abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed. 

The firſt Sort was formerly uſed in 
Medicine in England, and is ſtill 
continued in Uſe in other Countries; 
but it is not mentioned by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians in cheir Diſpen- 
latory. | 


ſpotted with black 


latis, floribus capitatis. Lin. 


LANTANA, American Vibur- 

num, or Camara. | | 
The Characters are; = 

dhe Empalement of the Flower is 
cut into four Segments : the Flower is 
monopetalous, of an irregular Shape, 
hawing a cylindrical Tube, which e- 
tends beyond the E mpalement, and is 


ſpread open at the Brim, where it is 


divided into five Parts: in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower is ſituated the Poin- 


tal, ſupporting a crooked Stigma, at- 


tended by four Stamina, two being 
longer than the other : the Pointal af- 
terward changes to a roundiſh Fruit 


opening into tauo Cells, and inclofing a 
roundiſh Seed. 


1 his Genus of Plants was titled b 
Father Plumier, Camara, which is 


the American Name of the Plant; 
therefore Dr. Linnæus has altered it 


to this of Lantana, which is an old 
Name applied to the Viburuum, or 
common Wayfaring tree. 

The Species are; 

1. LawTana foliis oppoſitis 


Pg 


'- oi 
ort. 
Cliff. American Viburnum, with Leaves 
growing oppoſite, and the Flowers 
collected in an Head. 


2. LAN TAN A , ofpofitis petio- 


latis, caule aculeato. Ein. Hort. 
Clif. American Viburnum, with 
oppoſite Leaves, and a prickly 
Stalk. : 
3. LanTana foliis oppoſitis cor- 
datis petiolatis hirſutis, floribus ca- 
pitatis, American Viburnum, with 
rough heart-ſhaped Leaves growing 
by Pairs, and the Flowers collected 
in an Head. | | 

4. LanTana foliis lanceolatis 
ſefſilibus, caule glabro. American 
Viburnum, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves 


growing cloſe to the Stalks, and a 


{mooth Stalk. _ 5 
5. LAxrANA /oliis oppaſitis petio- 


atis, caule birſuto, Horibus ſpicatis. 


Aaa 3 Americas 


__ —_ 
American Viburnum, with Leaves. 
growing oppoſite, an hairy Stalk, 
and Flowers growing in Spikes. 
6. LanTana foliis alternis ſeffili- 
bus, floribus falitariis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Viburnum with Leaves grow- 
ing alternately without Footſtalks, 
and Flowers growing ſingly, com- 
monly called lex-leav'd Jaſmine, 
The five Sorts firſt- mentioned are 
Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America, where there are ſeveral 
other Species, which differ in their 
Growth, Shape of their Leaves and 
Flowers; and there are ſeveral! Va- 
rieties of theſe differing in the Co- 
Jour of their Flowers. We have two 
Varieties of the firſt and ſecond Sorts 
hereenumerated, one with an oravge- 
coloured Flower and the other a 
Want Flower, which varies to a 
Purple as it decays. The third Sort 
produces white Flowers, which are 
but ſmall; ſo they make no great 
E 
he fourth Sort is of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing more than 
three Feet high: the Stalks of this 
Sort are ſmooth, and the Leaves 


grow very cloſe to the Branches ; 


the Flowers are of a bright purple 
Colour. | 
The fifth Sort is alſo of low 
Growth: the Branches are not ſo 
| woody, as are thoſe of the other 
Kinds : the Leaves are broad, and 
ointed ; and the whole Plant is very 
bairy, The Flowers grow on long 
Footſtalks, being of a purple Co- 
Jour, ſet cloſe together in a Spike : 
theſe are ſucceeded by large purple 
Berries, which are eaten in the //e/2- 
Indies. | 
All theſe Sorts grow wi'd in the 
Iſland of Jamaica, from whence I 
have receĩivedtheirSeedsſeveral times. 
The laſt Sort was ſent me from the 
North Side of that Iſtand. All theſe 


L. (A 
Sarts require a moderate Stove te 
preſerve them thro” the Winter, in 
England ; but in Summer they may 
be expoſed abroad in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, where they. will continue a 
long time in Flower, and make a 
very fine Appearance. The two fir 
Sorts will often continue their flow- 
ering for four or five Months, pro- 
vided they are not too much drawn 


in the Stove ; for as theſe produce 


their Flowers from the Wings of the 
Leaves, ſo as the Shoots advance, 
there are new Flowers produced till 
very late in the Autumn ; and if the 
Plants are preſerved in a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter, they 
will begin to flower in May ; but as 
the Spring advances, they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air; other- 
wiſe.the Shoots will be very weak, 
and the Plants will be infeſted with 
Inſe&s, which will deface the Plants, 
and prevent their Growth : therefore 
when the Weather is warm, the 
Glaſſes of the Stove ſhould be open- 
ed every Day, to admit as much 
Air as poſſiþle ; and about the Mid- 
dle of June, the Plants may be re- 
moved into the open Air; but they 
ſhould have a warm; ſneltered Situa- 
tion, and in dry warm Weather 
they will require plenty of Water. 
Theſe Sorts may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by Cuttings, 
The firſt, ſecond, and fifth Sorts 
frequently perfect their Seeds in 
England: but the other have not as 
yet produced any here: Theſe Seeds 
muſt be ſown an a good Hot. bed 
early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plunged again into the 


Hot- bed to bring them forward: - 


but as the Plants advance in 
Strength, ſo they ſhould, by de- 
grees, be hardencd to bear the open 


Air; 


„ ik. \ . „ „„ 
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Air; and may afterward be removed 
into it, and treated in the ſame 
manner as the old Plants. 
If they are propagated by Cut- 
tings, the beſt time for planting 


them is in July, after the Plants have 


been expoſed to the open Air for 
about a Month; by which time the 
Shoots will be hardened fo as to be 
out of Danger of rotting with a little 
Moiſture. * 
be planted in ſmall Pots filled with 
light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed : and if they are 
ſcreened from the Molence of the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, they 


will be rooted in about fix Weeks 


time; when they muſt be hardened 
gradually to bear the open Air, and 
afterward treated as the old Plants. 

The laſt Sort has been long in the 
Engliſh Gardens, and is commonly 
called the Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine. This 
Plant was brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope; ſo is not very tender; 
therefore may be preſerved in a good 
Green-houſe in Winter : but during 
that Seaſon it muſt have a large 
Share of Air in mild Weather, other- 
wiſe it is apt to grow mouldy ; and 
this will cauſe 'the tender Branches 
to decay. In the Summer-ſeaſon it 
may be expoſed in the open Air, 
with other Green-houſe Plants, in a 
ſheltered Situation, where it will add 
to the Variety: and altho' the 
Flowers are ſmall, and are produced 
ſingly from between the Leaves, ſo 
do not make any great Appearance ; 
yet as there is a Succeſſion of theſe 
Flowers moſt Part of the Year, and 
the Leaves continuing green through- 
out the Year, it is worthy of a Place 
in every Collection of Plants. 

LAPAT HUM, The Dock. 

The Characters are; | 

The Empal:ment of the Flower is 
compoſed of three ſmall Ltawes, which 
are veflcxid : the Flower. hath ih ee 


Is... 


— 


Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
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Leaves, which are larger than thoſe 
of the Empalement, and are coloured : 
in the Centre of the Flower is fituated 
the three-cornered Pointal, ſupporting 
three ſmall Styles, and is attended by 
fix Stamina: the Pointal afterward 
becomes a triangular Seed, incloſed by 

the Petals of the Flower. 

The Species are ; 

1. LArATHuu preflantiſimun, 
Rhabarbarum officinarum dict um Per. 
Hift. The Pontic Rhubarb. ' _ 

2. LaraTHUM Alpinum, folio ſub- 
rotundo. Mor. Hiſt, Round-leav'd 
Alpine Dock, by ſome called Monks 
Rhubarb. R | 

3. LAPATHUA Hortenſe, folio ob- 
longo, ſive ſecundum Dioſcoridis. C. 
B. P. Long - leav'd Garden- dock, 
or Patience. | | 

4. LayaTaHum folio acuto plano. 
C. B. P. Sharp-pointed Dock. 

5. LA rATHUM folio acuto criſps. 
C. B. P. Curled ſharp- pointed 
Dock. | 

6. LAPAT HUM folio acuto rubente. 
C. B. P. Bloodwort or ſharp-pointed 
Dock, with red Veins, and Foot- 
ſtalks to the Leaves. x 

7. La PATHnñUM folio acuto, fore 
aureo. C B. P. Sharp- pointed Dock, 
with golden Flowers. * 

8. LaPATHUM acutum minimum. 
J. B. The leaſt ſharp - pointed 
Dock. 

. LaPATHUM vgare, folio ob- 
tuſo. 7. B. Common broad. leav'd 
Dock, vulgarly call'd the Butter- 
dock. 

10, LaraTuum Hlveſtre, folio 
ſubrotundo, ſeminis involucris denta- 
tis nobis. Mor, Hiſt. Common broad- 
leav'd Dock, with indented Covers 
to the Seeds, 

11. LaePATHUM aguaticum, folio 
cubitali. C. B. P. Great Water-dock. 


12. LAPATHUM aguaticum minus. 


C. B. P. Leſſer Water- dock. 


13. LaPaTHUM pulcbhrum Bors- 


Aa a 4 nienſ; 
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vien/e frnuatum. F. B. 

Dock. YO IEA | 

. © 14. LayaTaum hortenſe latife- 
lium. C. B. P. The true Monks 
Rhubarb. ET | 


The Fiddle 


15. LaAT HUM Chalepenſe, fo- 


lio acuto, ſeminum involucris profunde 
dentatis. Mor. Hift. Sharp-pointed 
Aleppo Dock, with the Seed-covers 
deeply indented. 

16. LATrATHUHAgyptiacum an- 
guum, parietariæ folio, capſula ſemi- 
vis longias barbata. Hort. Piſ. An- 


nual Egyptian Dock, with a Pelli- 
tory-leaf, and long Beards to the 


Seed - veſſels. 


, 17. LaPaTHUM Orientale, folio 


latiſſimo undulato & mucronato, five 
- Rhabarbarum verum. The true 
Rhubarb. | 
| * The firſt Sort here mentioned was 
brought to England many Years 
fince, for the true Rhubarb ; but 
fince it hath been commonly uſed in 
the Shops for the Rhaponticum, being 
reatly inferior to the Rhabarbarum. 
his Sort is frequently cultivated in 
the Gardens, and is call'd Eng lie 
- Rhubarb. The Roots of this enter 
as an Ingredient into ſeveral com- 
pound Medicines : and of late Years, 
the Footſtalks of the Leaves have 
been uſed for making of Tarts in 
the Spring of the Year, as theſe may 
be had before Gooſberries are large 
enough ſor that Purpoſe. 'Thele 
' Footftalks myſt have their outer 
Skin peel'd off, otherwiſe they will 


be very ſtringy: when this is done, 


the pulpy Part will bake very ten- 
der, and almoſt as clear as the Apri- 
cot ; and having an agreeable acid 
Flavour; is by many Perſons eſteem- 
ed for this Purpoſe. + 

Where theſe Plants are propaga- 
ted for this Uſe, they ſhould be plant- 
ed at leaſt three Feet aſunder, and 
in rien Ground, which will et con- 


rage chem to put out large Leave; 


= = 


tivated in Gardens, for medicinal 


Uſe; tho? there is a Diſpute, whe- 
ther this be the true Monks Rhu- 
hard, or not: but there is no great 
Difference between the Roots of this 
Plant, and the other diſputed Sort: 
but Dr. Boerhaave, and ſome other 
Botaniſts, have mentioned the four- 
teenth Sort, as the true Monks 
Rhubarb; but I ſuſpect this to be 
only an accidental Variety of the 
ninth Sort, and not a diftin& Spe- 
cies : however, I believe that the 
Roots of this, and the third Sort, 
are indifferently uſed in London, for 
the Monks Rhubarb. . 

The third Sort was formerly cul. 
tivated in Gardens as a Pot-herb; 
but.of late Years it has been wholly 


diſuſed for that Purpoſe, and now 


only preſerved in Gardens for me- 
dicinal Uſe. r 

The ten next - mentioned Sorts 
grow wild in many Paris of Ex- 

„d, and are ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens ; but as ſeveral of theſe are 
uſed in Medicine, I have put down 
the Names by which they are di- 
ſinguiſhed amongtt the Botanills. 
The firſt and third Sorts are directed 
by the College of Phyſicians to be 
uſed in Medicine; but the People 
who ſupply the Markets, take the 
Roots of all the Sorts promiſcuoully, 


2s they find them. Theſe two Sorts 


grow near Hedges, and in fhady 
Lanes, which are not much frequent: 
ed, in moſt Parts of Eng land; but 
the third Sort is leſs common than 
the firft, from which it differs in 

e nothing 
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pothing but the Stalks and Veins of 
the Leaves being red. This is fre⸗ 
quently called Bloodwort. . 
The Roots of the eighth 


b Sort arg 
alſo uſed in Medicine : this is the 
Plant which Muntingius, à curious 
Botaniſt of Groningen in Holland, 
ſuppoſes to be the Herba Britannica 
of the Antients, which was found to 
be a ſovereign Remedy for the 
Scurvy. This Sort grows frequent- 
ly in ſtanding Waters, where it pro- 
duces Leaves two and an half or 
three Feet in Length. When this 
Sort is planted on dry Land, or the 
Water drained off the Ground, where 
it naturally grows, it will not riſe to 
near the Size of thoſe Plants which 
grow in deep Waters. 

The eleventh Sort, whoſe Roots 
are uſed in Medicine, and is by ſome 
thought to be the true Monks Rhu- 
barb, is not common in England, if 
it is really different from our broad- 


| leav'd Dock; ſo that thoſe who uſe 


Roots of Exgliſbꝰ Growth, are ſup- 
plied with the Patience Dock, or the 
round - leav'd Alpine Dock; both 
which Sorts are cultivated in the 
Engliſh Gardens. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
are Foreigners, which have been in- 
troduced by the Curious in Botany, 
for the ſake of Yariety ; but they 
are not uſed in Medicine: and as 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, 
they do not merit a Place, unleſs in 


Botanic Gardens, for Variety-ſake. 


The twelfth Sort will continue two 


or three Years ; but the thirteenth - 


Sort is an annual Plant. 
The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort 


J received for the true Rhubarb : 


theſe were gathered by a Gentleman 


who was on the Spot, where the 
Roots are taken up, and ſent to Pe- 
tersburgh in Muſcovy, for the Sup- 


Fly of Europe 3 ſp that we may ſup- 


doubt of its being the true Kind. 


poſe there is no great Reaſon te 


But, however it happens, tha 
Roots which have grown in Eng4 
land, are not comparable to the d- 
reign Rhubarb : whether this may 
be occafion'd by the not taking up 
of the Roots at a proper Seaſon, or 
from what other Cauſe, we cannot 
as yet determine; but we may hope- 
ſome future Trial may inform ug 
better. Indeed there are ſome Per« 
ſons who imagine, that there are ſe- 
veral Species of Rhubarb, which 


grow in different Countries; and that 


the Sort here mentioned is not the 
beſt : whether this is ſo or not, I 
cannot determine : but I have great 
Reaſon to ſuſpect theſe Plants are not 
ſpecifically different, but vary from 
Seeds: for from the Seeds of one 
Plant of the firſt Sort, which grew 
by a Plant of this laſt, IJ had almoſt 
an equal Number of Plants produced 
intermixed, tho' none of the Seeds 
of the laſt came to Maturity : there- 
fore it could not happen from any 
Mixture of the Seeds, nor could it 
ſcarce ariſe from any Impregnation 


of the Male Duſt, becauſe the Flow- 


ers of the laſt were decayed before 
thoſe of the firſt were open. 

All the Sorts of Dock are propa- 
— by Seeds, which ſhould be 
own in Autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe ; for when the Seeds are kept 
out of the Ground until Spring, they 
will remain a whole Year in the 
Ground before the Plants appear; 
whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn will 
come up the following Spring. 
Where the Seeds of the true Rhu- 
barb (or any of the other Sorts, 


whoſe Roots are uſed in Medicine} 


are ſown to. propagate the Plants, 
they ſhould have a Soil rather moiſt 
than dry, and of a pretty good 
Depth, that the Reots may have 


room 
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Wom to run down. The Seeds 


mould be ſown thin; and in the 


Spring, when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be hoed out after the 


manner directed for Parſneps and 
Carfots, leaving the large-growing 


Kinds (as the true Rhubarb, Rha- 


| pontic, and Alpine round-leav'd 
Dock) two Feet and an half aſunder 
at leaſt, becauſe theſe produce very 


large-ſpreading Leaves; and if they _ 


have not ſufficient room to grow, 


the Roots will be ſmall. When this 


is done, the Plants will require no 
other Management, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and in two 
or three Years time the Roots will 
be fit for Uſe, when they ſhould be 
taken up ſoon after their Leaves de- 
cay in Autumn. But it will be well 
worth trying, whether thoſe Plants, 
whoſe Flower-ſtems are pinched off, 
ſoon after they appear in Spring 
(and are never ſuffered to flower or 
feed), do not produce better Roots, 
than thoſe which are permitted to 
feed, becauſe we find moſt other 
Roots grow ſticky and tough, after 
they have ſeeded, and not near ſo 
good for Uſe as before; and as 
theſe Plants frequently ſend out 
Flower-ſtems the ſecond Year, it 
may be neceſſary to prevent their 
Growth, in order to encourage their 
Roots. | | 
LARIX, The Larch- tree. 
The Characters are; 

The Leaves (which are long and 
narrow) are produced out of little 
Tubercles, in form of a Painters Pen- 
cil: the Cones are produced at remote 
Diſtances from the Male Flowers on 
the ſame Tree : the Male Flowers are 
every like ſmall Cones at their firſ? 
Appearance, but afterward ſiretch 
ext in Length. 

The Species are; 
I. Larix folio deciduo, conifera, 
FJ. B. The Larch-tree, 


2. LARIx folio decidus, rudimeys 
tis conorum candidifſimis. Pluk. Alm. 


Larch-tree with white Rudiments; 
or rather, with white Male Flow- 


ers. 


tundiori obtuſo. Inſt. R. Herb. The 


Cedar of Libanus. e 
There are two other Varieties of 


the Larch-tree: one of them is 
brought from North America, and 
is called the Black Larch ; the other 
eame from Archangel. This laſt Sort 
uſually puts out its Leaves three 
Weeks before the common Sort: 
both theſe grow different from the 
common Sort, having ſlender hang- 
ing Branches: but 1 believe they 
can hardly be deemed diſtin Spe- 


cles. y 
The firſt of theſe Trees is pretty 


common in the Erngliþ Gardens: 


this is a Native of the Alps, and Py- 
renean Mountains ; but thrives ex- 


ceeding well here, eſpecially: if it be 


planted upon an elevated Situation; 
as may be obſerved by thoſe which 


were planted a few Years ſince at 


Wimbleton in Surry, which are now 
grown to be large 'Frees, and pro- 
duce annually a large Quantity of 


Cones. 


The ſecond Sort ſeems to be only 


a ſeminal Variety from the firſt, 


from which it differs in the Colour 


of the Male Flowers, which in this 


is white, but in the other of a bright- 
red Colour ; as alſo in the Colour of 
the Leaves, which in this Sort are a 


ſomewhat lighter Green than thofe 


of the other; nor do the Trees of 
this Kind ſeem to be ſa vigorous : 
but whether the Seeds of this Kind 
will produce the ſame, I can't as 


yet ſay, having never ſeen any of 
the Plants which were raiſed from 


theſe Seeds produce any Flowers ; 
but however, it may be obtain'd. by 
inarching it into the common Sort. 


Theſe 


3. LAxIx Orientalis, fructi ro. 
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hefe Trees are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Beginning of March, upon a Bed of 
light Soil, expoſed only to the morn- 
ing Sun: or otherwiſe it may be 
ſown in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, 
and placed near an Hedge, where 
they may have the morning Sun 
only. The Seed ſhould be cover'd 
about half an Inch thick with fine 
light Earth, and in very d 

Weather ſhould be gently refreſh'd 
with Water. In about ſix Weeks, 
if your Seeds were good, the Plants 
will come up, at which time you 
ſhould carefully guard them againſt 
the rapacious Birds, which would 


otherwiſe pull off the Heads of the 


Plants, as they thruſt themſelves out 
of the Ground with their Covers on 
them ; and obſerve to refreſh them 
with Water in dry Weather, eſpe- 
cially if they are ſown in Pots or 
Boxes, as alſo to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds, which, if 
ſuffer'd to grow among the young 
Plants, will ſoon deſtroy them : nor 


ſhould they be too much expos'd to 


the Sun, or ſtrong Winds ; both 
which are very injurious to theſe 
Plants while they are young: but in 
October you ſhould (if they are in 
Boxes or Pots) remove them into a 
Situation where they may be defend- 
ed from ſharp Winde, which are 
fometimes hurtful to them while 
young ; but afterwards they will 
endure the ſevereſt Weather of our 
Climate. | 
The Latter-end of October, or the 
Beginning of Nowember following, 
you ſhould remove theſe Plants into 
eds of freſh light Earth, at about 
ten Inches Diſtance each Way ; ob- 
ſerving to water them, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, as allo to lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Winds from drying their Roots; in 


L A. 


carefully keep them clear from 


Weeds; as alſo obſerve, if any of | 


them incline their Heads downward, 
to thruſt a ſmall Stake into the 


theſe Beds they may remain two 
Years, during which time you ſhould -., 


Ground by ſuch of them, and faſten 


their Heads upright thereto ; for if © 
they are ſuffer'd to grow on one 
ſide while young, they are rarely to 


be reduced 


to an upright Figure 
again, i | 


When the Plants have remain'd in 


fit to tranſplant into the Nurſery 3 
in order to which, you ſhould make 


choice of a Piece of freſh light Earth, 


not over- dry, nor too wet: this 
Ground ſhould be well dug, and 
cleans'd from Weeds, and Roots of 
Plants or Trees; and after having 


laid it level, you ſhould mark out 
the Rows at three Feet Diſtance; 


then you ſhould take up the Plants 
carefully, preſerving a good Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them 


in the Lines ateighteen Inches aſun- 


der, obſerving to mulch their Roots, 
and alſo to water them, to preſerve 
their Roots from drying. The beft 
Seaſon for this Work is toward the 
Middle or Latter-end of October, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon proves; for 
as ſoon as they begin to calt their 


Leaves, they may be removed with 
great Safety, During the time they 
remain in this Nurſery, they muſt 


conſtantly be kept clean from Weeds: 
and the Ground between them ſhould 
be dug every Spring, that it may 
be looſe for the Fibres of their Roots 
to ſtrike into; and the Weeds will 
be hereby more effectually deſtroy d 
than by any other Method and 


the Roots of the Plants, being annu- 


ally cut round, will cauſe them to 
puſh out a greater Number of Fibres, 
whereby they will -be much ſafer to 
remove, than they would be, if per- 

mitted 


theſe Beds two Years, they will be 


Po 
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| pitted to grow undiſturb'd for ſeve · 
+ Years =... | 
- You. muſt alſo obſerve to train 
their Heads upright, and not ſuffer 
them to grow awry, which they are 
naturally too much inclin'd to: but 
J would by no means adviſe. the 
ſhearing them in Pyramids (as'is too 
often practiſed), but rather lead them 
up for Timber- trees; for they wall 
row to a conſiderable Size, provi- 
ged they like the Soil they are plant- 
ed in 


Nurſery to the Places where they are 
gekign'd to be continued, you ſhould 


always obſerve to do it juſt as they 


caſt their Leaves; as alſo, to take 
them up with a large Ball of Earth 
to their Roots; and, when planted, 
the Ground ſhould be mulch'd, and 
the Plants ſtak'd, to prevent the 
Wind from looſening them, or blow- 
ing them out of the Ground, Theſe 
Directions, if duly executed, will 
be ſufficient, and there will be no 
Danger of their ſucceeding. But the 
chief Cauſe why many of theſe 
Trees have fail'd, upon their being 
remov'd, was the not doing it in a 
proper Seaſon, or elſe that they were 
not carefully taken up, 

Theſe Trees ſhould not. remain 
long in the Nurſery before they are 
tranſplanted where they are to ſtand 
for good; for when they are large, 
they do nat bear removing well. 


The beſt Size for tranſplanting are 


thoſe of about two Feet, or two 
Feet and an half high. Theſe will 
{oon outgrow ſuch as are much lar- 
ger when tranſplanted. 

As theſe Trees put out early in 
the Spring, ſo where they cannot be 
removed at Michaelmas, it ſhould 
not be deferred later than February; 
becauſe. when they begin to ſhoot, 
it will be tao late. a 


In removing theſe Trees from the 


_ "Theſe Trees are very proper fop 
the Sides of barren Hills, A few 
other Sorts will thrive ſo well ; nor 
is this Tree very delicate in its Soil; 
but will grow much better on Poor 


firong ſtony Land, than in rich 


Ground : and during the Summer 
they appear very beautiful; but in 
Autumn they caſt their Leaves 
whereby ſome People have been de- 
ceiv'd, by ſuppoſing them dead, and 
have deſtroy'd them. AE 

From the wounded Bark of this 
Tree exudes the pureſt Venice Tur. 
pentine; and on the Body and 
Branches of it grows the Agaric, 
which is a Drug uſed in Medicine; 
the Wood is very durable, and (b 
ſome) reported to be very difficult 
to burn. But I don't know how this 
Mould be, to a Tree which abounds 
with Turpentine; tho' it is ſaid alſo 
to be ſo ponderous as to ſink in 
Water. It will poliſh exceeding well, 
and is by the Archite&s abroad 
much coveted, both for Houfes,: and 
building of Ships. 

Witſen, a Dutch Writer upon Naval 
Architecture, mentions a Ship to be 
long ſince found in the Numidiar 
Sea, twelve Fathoms under Water, 
being chiefly built of this Timber 
and Cypreſs, both which Woods 
were reduced to that Hardneſs, as 
to reſiſt the ſharpeſt Tools; nor was 


any Part of it periſh'd, tha* it had 


lain above a thouſand Years ſub- 
merg'd. And it was upon Tables of 
this Wood that Raphael, and ſeveral 
of the greateſt Artiſts, eterniz'd 
their Skill, before the Uſe of Can- 
vas was introduced. | 


The third Sort is the Cedar of 


Libanus, and is a Tree of great An- 
tiquity ; and, what is remarkable, 


this Tree is not found as a Nativg 
in any other Part of the World, iq 


far as hath come to our Knowlege, 


To” 
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The Cones of this Tree ate i 
brought from the Levant, which, if 
kept intire, will preſerve their Seeds 
good for ſeveral Years: the ume of 
their ripening is commonly in the 
Spring, and conſequently they are 
near one Year old before we receive 
them; for which they are not the 
worſe, but rather the better, the 
Cones having diſcharged a great 
Part of their Reſin by lying, and the 
Seeds are much eaſier to get. out of 


them than ſuch as are freſh taken 


from the Tree. 3 
The beſt way to get the Seeds out 
is, to ſplit the Cones, by driving a 
ſharp Piece of Iron thro' the Centre 
length-ways, and ſo pull the Seeds 
out with your Fingers, which you 
will find are faſtened to a thin leafy 
Subſtance, as are thoſe of the Fir- 
tree : but before the Seeds are taken 
out, it will be proper to put the 
Cones in Water for twenty-four 
Hours, which will render them eaſier 
to ſplit; ſo that the Seeds may be 
taken out with greater Safety; for 
there will require Care in the doing 
of it, otherwife many of the Seeds 
will be ſpoiled; for they are very 
tender, and will bruiſe where there 
is any Force employed to get them 
Out. | 
Theſe Seeds fhould be ſown in 
Boxes or Pots of light freſn Earth, 
and treated as was directed for the 
Firs (to which IJ refer the Reader); 
but only ſhall obſerve, that theſe re- 


quire more Shade in Summer than 


the Firs 3 and the ſooner they are 
planted into the open Ground, the 
better. 5 
When theſe Plants begin to ſhoot 
ſtrong, you will generally find the 
leading Shoot incline to one Side; 
therefore, if you intend to have 
them ſtrait, you muſt ſupport them 
with Stakes, obſerving to keep the 
Leader always cloſe tied up, until 


AA 


you have gotten them to the Height 5 


you deſign them; otherwiſe their 


and prevent their growing tall. 
Theſe Trees are by many People 
kept in Pyramids, and ſhear'd a8 
Yews, Sc. in which Form the 
loſe their greateſt Beauty; ſor the 
Extenſion of the Branches are very 


finguler in this Tree, the Ends of | 


their Shoots, for the moſt part, de- 
clining, and thereby ſhewing their 
upper Surface, which is conſtantly 
cloath'd with green Leaves in ſo re- 
| pag a manner, as to appear, at 
ome Diſtance, like a green Carpet; 


and theſe waving about with the 


Wind, make one of the moſt agree- 
able Proſpects that can be to termi- 


nate a Via, eſpecially if planted on 


a rifing Ground. 
It is Matter of Surprize to me 


that this Tree hath not been more 


cultivated m England, than at pre- 


ſent we find it; ſince it would be a 
pou Ornament to barren bleak 


ountains, where few other Trees 
would grow ; it being a Native of 
the coldeſt Parts of Mount Libanus, 
where the Snow continues moſt Part 
of the Year. And from the Obſer- 
vations I have made of theſe now 
growing in England, I find they 


* 


Branches will extend on every Side, 


thrive beſt on the pooreſt Soil: for 


ſuch of them as have been planted 
in a ſtrong rich loamy Earth, have 
made but a poor Progreſs, in com- 
pariſon to ſuch as have grown upon 
a ſtony meagre Soil. And that theſe 
Trees are of quick Growth, is evi- 
dent from four of them now grow- 


ing in the Phyſic-garden at Chel/ea, 
which (as I have been credibly in- 


form'd) were planted there in the 
Year 1683. and at that time were 
not above three Feet high; two of 


which Trees are at this time (wiz. 


1750.) upwards of eleven Feet in 


(3:rt, at two Feet above ground; 
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and their Branches extend more than 
twenty Feet on every Side their 
Trunks; which Branches (tho? pro- 
duced twelve or fourteen. Feet above 
the Surface) do at their 'Termination 
Hang very near the Ground, and 


thereby afford a goodly Shade in 


the hotteſt Seaſon of the Year. 

The Soil in which theſe Trees 
are planted, is a leah hungry Sand, 
mix'd with Gravel, the Surface of 
which is ſcarcely two Feet deep be- 


fore an hard rocky Gravel appears. 


"Theſe Trees ſtand at four Corners 
of a Pond, which is brick'd up with- 
in two Feet of their Trunks, ſo that 
their Roots have no room to ſpread 
on one Side, and conſequently are 
cramp'd in their Growth: but 
'whether their ſtanding ſo near the 
| Water may not have promoted their 
Growth, I can't ſay ; but ſure I am, 


if their Roots had had full Scope in 


the Ground, they would have made 
a greater Progreſs. I have alſo ob- 
ſerv'd, that lopping or cutting of 
theſe Trees is very injurious to them 
(more, perhaps, than to any other 
of the reſinous Trees) in retarding 
their Growth; for two of the four 
Trees above-mention'd, being unad- 
viſedly planted near a Green- houſe, 
when they began to grow large, 
had their Branches lopp'd, to let the 
Rays of the Sun into the Houſe, 


whereby they have been ſo much 


check'd, that at preſent they are little 
more than half the Size of the other 
Wo. 1 

Theſe Trees have all of them pro- 
duc'd, for ſome Years, large Quan- 


tities of Katkins (or Male Flowers); 
tho' there are but two of them 


which have as yet produc'd Cones ; 
nor is it above fixteen or eighteen 
Vears, that theſe have ripen'd their 
Cones, ſo as to periect the Seed : 
hut fince we find, that they are ſo 


far naturaliz'd to our Country, as to 


produce ripe Seeds, we need not 


fear being ſoon ſupply*dwith enoügh, 
without depending on thoſe Cones 
which are brought from the Lewant; 
fince there are many Trees of this 


Kind in England, which in a few 


Years muſt certainly bear: but T 


ſind they are more ſubje& to pro- 


duce and ripen their Cones in hard 


Winters, than in mild ones; which 
is a plain Indication, that they will 
ſucceed, even in the coldeſt Parts of 


Scotland, were, as well as in Eng- 
land, they might be propagated to 


great Advantage. 


a7 - k 


What we find mention'd in Scrip- 
ture of the %) Cedars, can be nc- 


ways applicable to the Stature of 
this Tree; ſince, from the Experi- 


ence we have of thoſe now growing 
in England, as alſo - from the Teſti- 


mony of ſeveral Travellers, who 
have viſited thoſe few remaining 


Trees con Mount Libanus, they are 
not inclin'd to grow very lofty : but, 
on the contrary, extend their Bran- 
ches very far: to which the Alluſioh 
made by the P/almift agrees very 


well, when he is deſcribing the flou- 


riſhing State of a People, and ſays, 
They ſhall ſpread their Branches like 
the Cedar-tree. a 

Rauwolf, in his Travels, ſays, 
there were not at that time ( 7. e. 


Anno 1574.) upon Mount Libanus 


more than 26 Trees remaining, 24. 
of which ſtood in a Circle; and the 
other two, which ſtood at a ſmall 


Diſtance, bad their Branches almoſt 


conſum'd with Age: nor could he 
find any younger 'I'rees coming up 
to ſucceed them, tho* he look'd 
about diligently for ſome: theſe 
Trees (he ſays) were growing at the 
Foot of a ſmail Hill, on the Top of 
the Mountains, and amongſt the 


Snow. Theſe, having very large 


Branches, do commonly bend the 
Tree to one Side; but are extended 
| ta 
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were trimm'd, and made even, with 
great Diligence; by which they are 
eaſily diſtinguiſh'd at a great Di- 
tance from Fir-trees. The Leaves 
(continues he) are very like to thoſe 
of the Larch-tree, growing - cloſe 
together in little Bunches, upon ſmall 
brown Shdots. N | 
Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, 
there were but 16 large Trees re- 
maining, when he viſited the Moun- 
tains, ſome of which were of a 
prodigious Bulk ; but that there 
were many more young Trees of a 
| {ſmaller Size: he meaſur'd one of 
the largeſt, and found it to be 12 
Yards 6 Inches in Girt, and yet 
ſound, and 37 Yards in the Spread 
of its Boughs. At about five or fix 
Yards from the Ground it was di- 
vided into five Limbs, each of 
which was equal to a great Tree. 
What Maundrel hath related, was 
confirmed to me by a worthy Gen- 
tleman of my Acquaintance, who 
was there in the Year 1720. with 
this Difference only, v7z. in the Di- 
menſions of the Branches of the 
largeſt Tree, which he aſſured me 
he meaſur'd, and found to be twenty - 
two Yards Diameter. Now, whether 


| Mr. Maundrel meant thirty-ſeven 


Yards in Circumference of the ſpread- 
ing Branches, or the Diameter of 
them, cannot be determined by his 
Expreſſions; yet neither of them 
well agrees with my Friend's Ac- 
count. | 


Monſieur le Brun reckons about 


thirty-five or thirty-ſix Trees re- 
maining upon Mount Libanus, when 
he was there ; and would perſuade 
+ Us it was not eaſy to reckon their 
Numbers (as is reported of our 
Stonehenge on Saliſbury Plain), He 
alſo ſays, their Cones do ſome of 
them grow dependent, Which is 


cate ON a Order, as if they 


1 


W confuted by the above- 
Travellers, as alfo from 


mention” 
our own* Experience; for all the 


Cones grow upon the. Upper-parr | 
of the Branches, and 51 et” ww 


having a ſtrong woody central Style, 


by which it is firmly annex'd to 


the Branch, ſo as with Difficulty to 
be taken off; which central Style 
remains upon the Branches after the 
Cone is fallen to Pieces; fo that 


they never drop off whole, as the 


Pines do. 


The Wood of this famous Tree 


is accounted proof againſt all Putre- 


faction of animal Bodies: the Saw-. 


duſt of it is thought to be one of the 
Secrets uſed by thoſe Mountebanks 
who pretend to have the embalm- 


ing Myſtery. This Wood is alfo _ , | 


{aid to yield an Oil which is famous. 


for preſerving Books and Writings; 


and the Wood is thought, by the 
Lord Bacon, to continue above a 


thouſand Years ſound. It is alfo re- 


corded, that in the Temple of 4po/- 
lo at Utica, there was found Timber 
of near two thouſand Years old. 
And the Statue of the Goddeſs, in 
the famous Epheſian Temple, was 
ſaid to be of this Material alſo, as 


was moſt of the Timber-work of 


that glorious Structure. 
This Sort of Timber is very dry, 


and ſubje&t to ſplit; nor does it 


well endure to be faſten'd with 
Nails, from which it uſually ſhrinks; 


therefore Pins. of the ſame Wood 


are much preferable. 
LAREKSPUR. Vide Delphinium. 
LASERPITIUM, Laſerwort. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath an umbellated Flower, 
compoſed of five beart-ſhaprd Leaves, 


evhich are equal, and expand in form 


of a Roje, and reft on the Empale- 
ment, which afterward turns to a 


Fruit compoſed of tavo Seeds, avhich 


are giblous on one Side, with four 


large 
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tend the Length F the Fruit, and are 
Joaped like a Water-mill. | 
The Speties are ; 


1. LasSBRPITIUM folits /atioribus 
lobatis. Mor. Umbel. Laſerwort with 
broader Leaves _ 
2. LaserPITIUM. foliis ampliori- 
Bus, ſemine criſpo. Infl. R. H. Laſer- 
wort with large Leaves, and curl'd 
Seeds. EC: 

3. LaserPITIUM humilius, 2 
lapii folio, flors allo. Inſt. R. H. 
Lower Laſerwort, with a Smallage- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

4. LaszpriTiUM Gallicum. C. 
B. P. French Laſerwort. 
5. LaseRPITIUM anguftifimo & 


eblongo folio. Inſt. R. H. Laſerwort 


with a very narrow oblong Leaf. 
6. LaserPITIUM felinoides, ſe- 
mino criſpo. Inſt. R. H. Laſerwort 
reſembling ſweet Smallage, with a 
curl'd Seed. | | 

7. LaSERPITIUM angu/i:folium, 
umbella contracta & concava. Inſt, 
NR. H. Narrow-leav'd Laſerwort, 
with a contracted and hollow Um- 
8 | 

8. LaserPITIUM Orientale, fcliis 
ſeſeleos Maffilienfis, fore luteo. Cor. 
Inſt. R. H. Eaſtern Laſerwort, with 


Leaves like the Marſtilles Hart- 


wort, and a yellow Flower. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are enumerated 
in Botanic Authors; but ſome of 
them only differ in the Colour of 
their Flowers, and the Indentures 
of their Leaves; ſo muſt not be 
deemed as diſtinct Species. Indeed 
the Number of Species has been 
greatly leſſen'd by ſome late Wri- 
ters, Who have erred as much in 


leſſening, as thoſe before them had 


done in multiplying, of the Species; 
which Miſtake they may have fallen 
into by ſowing of the Seeds near 
old Plants of the ſame Genus, or 
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on Ground where ſonic ef theſg 


Sorts have grown; ſo that their 


Seeds have been ſcattered and buried 


in the Ground, where they will re. 
main two of three Years, and after. 
ward grow; ſo that unleſs their 


_ Seeds are ſown at a Diſtance from 


any of the other Species, there will 


always be a Mixture of Plants come 


up, whereby People have been often 
confus'd in diſtinguiſhing theſe 


Plants; nay, I have frequently ob- 
| ſerved the Seeds of one Species an 


and the Plants come up on the Hea 


of another Plant which grew neat. 


it ; and this young Plant, if not 


timely rooted out, has gotten the 


better of the old Plant, and deſtroy- 
ed it: where there is not great Care 
taken to prevent this, the different 
Sorts cannot be preſerved in Gar- 
dens where the Species grow near 
each other. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the 
Silphium of the Antietits was pro- 
cured from one Species of this Ge- 
nus; but from which of them we 
are at preſent ignorant. All the 


Species, if wounded, drop a very 


acrid Juice, which turns to a reſin- 


_ ous gummous Subſtance very acri- 


monious. This was externally ap- 
777 by the Antients to take away 

lack and blue Spots that came by 
Bruiſes and Blows, as alſo to take 
away Excreſcences: it was alſo by 


ſome of the Antients preſeribed in 


internal Medicines; but others have 
cautioned People not to make uſe 
of it this way, from the Effects 
which they mention to have ſeen 
produced from the Violence of its 
Acrimony. 

All theſe Plants are extreme har- 
dy; ſo will thrive in moſt Soils and 
Situations. They are propagated by 


Seed, which if {own in the Autumn, 
the Plants will come up the follow- 


ing Spring ; but when they are mm 
if 


1 
In the Spring, the Seeds commonly 
remain in the Ground a whole Vear. 
The Plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
the following Autumn, where they 


are deſigned to remain; for they 


ſend out long deep Roots, which 
are frequently broken: when the 
old Plants are removed, they ſhould 
be planted three Feet aſunder; for 
the Plants grow very large. They 
decay to the Ground every Autumn, 
and come up again the following 
Spring; but the Roots will continue 
many Years, and. require no other 
Culture, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and to dig between the Roots 
every Spring. Ns 
LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. 
The Characters are; 
I hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
ont of 4whoſe Empalement riſes the 
Pointal, cower\'d with a membrana- 
ceous Sheath, which afterward be- 
comes a Pod, ſometimes round, ſome- 
times cylindrical, and at other times 
angular: to which may be added, Ii 
hath a compreſs d Stalk, with a raiſ- 
ed Rib, and a leafy Border; and has 
only one Pair of Leaves, growing on 
the Nerwes, which terminates in a 
Tendril. 
The Species are; 3 
1. LaThyrus latifoliut. C. B. 
3 or common Everlaſting- 
eas. eo 
2. LarHYRUS latifolius minor, 
Fort majore. Boer h. Ind, Leſſer broad- 
leav'd Everlaſting-Peas; with a larger 
Flower. ; | 3 | 
3. LATHYRUS major Narbonenſis 
erguſi:folius. C. B. Greater narrow- 
leav'd Everlaſting-Peas, r 
4. LAra RUS ar venſis repens tu- 


bergſus. C. B. Creeping Chichling, or 


5. LaTkyrRUs Tingitanus, fili- 
tis orobi, flore ampla ruberrimo. 
Mor. Hiſt. Tangier Chichlingz with 
large deep-red Flower. | 
Vor. II. | 


Peas Earth. nut, with a tuberoſe Root. 


L A 
5. LaryyrRus diftoplatyþhyllut 
hirſutus mollis, maguo & peramano 
flore odoro. Hort. Cath. Broad-leav'd 
hairy ſoft Chichling, with a large 
and very beautiful ' purple ſweet- 
ſmelling Flower, commonly call'd 

Sweet-ſcented Peas. 
7. LaTayrus /ſativas, flore fru- 
Fugue allo. C. B. P. Garden Chich- 
ling Vetch, with white Flowers and 
Fruit. | | 

8. LArHYRUS ſativns, fore pur- 
pureo. C. B. P. Garden Chichling 
Vetch, with a purple Flower. 

9. LaTHYRUS Hlveſtris major. 
C. B. P. Great wild Chichling 
Vetch. IS, 

10. LaTyyevus  filveſirit major, 
fore atro-purpureo. Inſt. R. H. Great 
wild Chichling Vetch, with a dark- 
purple Flower. | 

11. LATHTRUS l/atifelius, fore 
albo. Inſt. R. H. Everlaſting- Pea, 
with a white Flower. | 

12. LaTyyrvus ancuſtifolius, ſe- 
mine maculoſo. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd Chichling Vetch, with a ſpot- 


ted Seed. 


13. LarnVYRUSͤ angufti//imo folio; 
Americanus vari gatut. C. B. P. The 
moſt narrow-leav'd American Chich- 
ling Vetch, with a variegated Flows 
er. | 

14. LaTHYRUS annuus, fore cœ- 


| radars ochri filigua. H. L. B. Annual 


Chiehling Vetch, with a blue Flow- 
er, and a Pod ſhaped like Ochrus. 
15. LaThrYrus Beticus, fore 
luteo. Park. Theat. SpaniſÞ Chichs 
ling Vetch, with a yellow Flower. 
16. Lavrayrus luteus latifolius, 
Bot, Monſp. Broad-leav'd yellow 
Chichling Vetch. 


17. Lar kraus anguſtifolius, fili- 


gua hirjuta. C. B. P. Natrow-leav'd 
Chichling Vetch; with an hairy 
Pad. N ; 
18. LaTHYRUS latifolius annuus, 
filigua articulata hirſutiore. H. R. 
Bbb Par 


Par. Broad-leav'd annual Chichling 
= with a very rough. jointed 
| 19. Larnvxus erguflifſimo folio, 
ſemine rotundo. H. R. Par. Narrow- 
leav'd Chichling Vetch, with a round 
Seed. 
20. LaTHYRUS anguſtiſjimo folio, 
i H. R. Par. Narrow- 
leav'd Chichling Vetch, with an 
angular Seed. | ESPE 
he three firſt Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which ſend forth ſtrong 
downright Roots very deep into the 
Earth; for which Reaſon they 


ſhould not be often removed, which 


would preventtheir growing ftrong, 
or producing many Flowers. 7 
They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the mid- 
dle of March, upon a Bed of light 
freſh Earth; covering them about 
half an Inch deep. But the beſt Me- 
thod is, to make a ſhallow Drill in 
the Ground, and then drop the 
Seeds therein, about fix Inches Di- 
ſtance :. theſe Drills ſhould be a Foot 
aſunder, for the Conveniency of 

hoeing and cleaning the Ground 
between them; which muſt conſtant- 
ly be done, otherwiſe the Weeds 
will overbear and deftroy them: 
but they will require no farther 
Care, being very hardy Plants, un- 
til the Spring following; at which 
time (viz. in March) juſt before they 
Begin to ſhoot, the Roots ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are to continue, placing 
them at leaſt three Feet aſunder ; 
otherwiſe they will over-run each 


other, or whatever Plants ſtand near 
them. If the Seaſon ſhould' prove 


dry, you muſt give them ſome Wa- 
ter, to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots; which ſhould be now-and- 
then repeated, if it continue dry 
Weather, until the Plants have ta- 
ker, Root: after which, they will 


- 2. 
keep them clear from Weeds, and 


in the Summer to ſupport them with 


ſtrong Stakes, otherwiſe they will 


trail upon the Ground, and rot the 
and deſtroy whatever 


Branches, 
Plants grow near them. 

Theſe Plants are very proper to 
plant againſt a dead Hedge, where 
they will run over it ; and if they 
be kept train'd up, will cover it in 
the Summer, and in ſuch Places 


they will produce great Quantities 


of Flowers; but if they are planted 


in a Flower-garden, they muſt have 


a great deal of room ; and in Sum- 
mer ſhould have very ſtrong Stakes 


placed down by them, to which 


they muſt be cloſely faſten'd, other- 
wiſe they will ramble, and trail up. 
on the Ground, and appear very 
unfightly; for if the Ground be 
good in which they are planted, 
and the Roots are very ſtrong, they 
will ſometimes grow eight or ten 
Feet high in a Seaſon, and produce 
abundance of Flowers ; which are 
very ornamental in Baſons or Pots 
of Flowers, to place in Chimneys, 
or other Parts of large Rooms, 
Theſe produce their Flowers in June 
and July, and their Seeds are per- 
fected in Augyft ; their green Leaves 
decay in Autumn, and riſe again 
the ſucceeding Spring, their Roots 
continuing good for many Yeats: 


they delight moſt in a light Soil, 


not too dry, nor over-wet ; but will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion, but beſt in that which is ex- 
pos'd to the Sun. | 
The firſt Sort is moſt commonty 
cultivated in the Engliſb Gardens 
but the fecond is much preferable 


to that, as being of humbler Growth, 


never rifing above five Feet high, 
and ſo is more proper for Flowet- 


gardens ; and the Flowers are much 


larger, and of a deeper red — 


r 
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mad are commonly produced in 
larger Cluſters. The third Sort 1s 
ſeldom propagated in Flower-gar- 
dens, though for Variety it ſhould 
have a Place among other large 
Plants. The Flowers of this Kind 
are ſmaller, and of a purple Co- 
| lour. r . 
The tuberoſe-rooted Sort is pre- 
ſerv'd as a Curioſity in many Gar- 
dens, tho' there is no great Beauty 
in its Flowers. This may be propa - 
gated either by Seeds, as the others, 
or by its Roots, which increaſe very 
faſt under-ground ; and is an abiding 
Plant, but ſhould not be placed 
among other curious Flowets ; for 
the Roots, propagating under- 
ground, will come up, and ſpread 
over Whatever Plants grow near 
them. The Roots of this Sort are 
commonly eaten in Holland, where 
the Plant is frequently cultivated in 
their Kitchen-gardens. Theſe Roots 


and, when roaſted, have the Taſte 
of Cheſtnuts, 1 ot 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which are propagated 
only by Seeds : theſe may be ſown 
in March, in the Places where they. 
are to remain for good ; being 
Plants that ſeldom will grow, if 
tranſplanted, except it be done 
while they are very young. Theſe 
ſhould be either ſown near a Pale, 
| Wall, or Eſpalier, to which they 

may be train'd; or if ſown in the 
open Borders, ſhould have Stakes 


ſhould be faſten'd ; otherwiſe they 
will trail upon the Ground, and 
appear very unſightly ; which is the 


except the clearing them from 
Weeds. They produce their Flow- 
ers in July, and their Seeds are per- 
ſected in Auguſt and September. _ 
Eat the beſt Method to have them 


are about the Size of a Nutmeg ;_ 


placed by them, to which they 


only Culture theſe Plants require, 


very ſtrong is, to ſow their Seeds 
an Augaſti, under a warm Wall or 
Hedge, where they will come up 
in Autumn, and abide the Winter 
very well; and theſe will begin to 
flower in May, and continue to pro- 
duce freſh Flowers until Fuly, of 
later, according to the Heat of the 
Seaſon: and one of theſe autumnal 
Plants will be as large as four or five 
of thoſe ſown in the Spring, and 
produce ten times the Number of 
Flowers; and upon theſe Plants you 
will always have good Seeds, when 
ſametimes the other will mifcarry 
however, it is very proper to ſow . 
their Seeds at two or three different 
Seaſons, in order to continue their 
Flowers the longer; for the late- 
planted ones will continue blowing 
until the Froſt prevents them. 

The ſweet-ſcented Sort is the 
molt valuable, both for the Beauty 
and Fragrancy of its Flowers. | 

Of this Sort there are two othe# 
Varieties: one of theſe has pale- 
red Flowers, which is commonly 
called by the Gardeners, Painted” - 
lady Peas; the other hath intire 
white Flowers : both theſe may be 
allowed a Place in the Borders of 
the Flower-garden, for the ſake of 
Variety. 5 1 5 0 

The ſeventh Sort here mentioned 
is frequently cultivated for Uſe in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe; but in Fng- 
land it is rarely to be met with, un- 
leſs it be in Botanic Gardens; where 
it is preſerved for the ſake of Va» 
riety. This Plant may be cultivated 
in the ſame manner as Tares, and 
may be uſed for the ſame Purpoſes; 
but the beſt Method is, to ſow them 
in Drills about eighteen Inches aſun- 
der, and keep the Ground hoed with 
a Plough to deſtroy the Weeds be- 
tween the Rows, in the ſame man- 
ner as is practiſed for Peas; by which 
Method the Plants will thrive ex- 
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ceedingly, and become a great Im- 
provement to poor ſandy Lad. 


The eighth Sort isa Variety of the 
ſeventh, from which it only differs 


in the Colour of the Flower; this 


having a fine purple Flower, and is 
by many Perſons ſowen in Gardens 
by way of Ornament. If the Seeds 


of this Sort are ſowen in Autumr, 


the Plants will come up, and abide 
the Winter very well; ſo will flower 
the following May; but if the Seeds 
are ſown in Spring, the Plants will 
not flower till July or Auguſt: ſo that 


5 by ſowing at the two different Sea- 


ſons, theſe may be continued in 
Beauty for ſeveral Months. 
The ninth Sort has been by ſome 


Perſons ſown for Feed for Cattle: 


but it doth not anſwer near ſo well 
for this Purpoſe as the firſt Sort; ſo 
is not worth cultivating. The tenth 
Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the 
Flower; ſo is preſerved by the Cu- 
rious in Botany, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. + | 
Theeleventh Sort is a Varietyof the 
common Everlaſting-Pea: the Flow - 
ers of this, being white, are preſerv- 
ed by ſeveral Perſons for the Variety; 
but it is not ſo beautiful as the com- 
mon Sort. This may be propagated 
in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the common Sort. 


The nine following Sorts are pre- 


ſerved in ſome curious Gardens for 
the Variety of their Flowers. Theſe 


may all of them be propagated by 


ſowing their Seeds, either in Spring 
or Autumn; but thoſe which are 


ſowen in Autumn ſhould have a light 


Soil, and a warm Situation, where 
the Plants will abide the Winter, and 
come to flower early the following 
Spring, and their Seeds will ripen in 
July: but thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring, ſhould have an open Ex- 
poſure, and may be planted upon al- 


L A 


moſt any Soil ; for they are not very 


tender Plants in their Culture. Theſe 


Sorts ſhould all of them be fown 
where they are defigned to remain ; 
for they ſeldom ſucceed, when they 
are tranſplanted: ſo that where they 
are ſown for Ornament, there ſhould 
be fix of eight Seeds ſown in a {mall 
Patch, in different Parts of theBorders 
of the Flower- garden; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be care. 
fully keptclear from Weeds; butwhen 
they are grown two or three Inches 
high, there ſhould be ſome Sticks 


put down by them to ſupport them; 


otherwiſe they will trail on the 
Ground, and become unſightly ; be- 
ſides, they will trail on whatever 
lants grow near them. 
 LAVATERA. | 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaf, Flower, Style, and Cu 
of the Flower, have the Appearance 
of a Mallow : the Style becomes a 


Fruit, which is arm'd in Front with an 


hollow Shield; the Seeds, which are 
ſhaped like a Kidney, growing to the 
inner Part. 

The Species are; 

I, LavaTERa folio & facie al. 
thee. Journ. Lavatera with the 
Leaf and Face of Marſhmallow. 

2. LavaTERA folio & facie al. 
thee, flore albo. Lavatera with the 
Leaf and Face of Marſhmallow, and 
a white Flower. 

3. LavateRaA Africana, fort 
pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. African La- 
vatera, with a moſt beautiful Flower. 

4. LavaTERA foliis o to- lan- 
ceolatis, inferne angulatis, pedunculit 
unifloris, caule herbaceo. Flor. Leyd. 
Lavatera with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaves, the under Leaves angular, 

one Flower upon each Footſtalk, 
and an herbaceous Stalk, common- 
ly called, Mallow with variable 
Leaves. Ke 

Theſe are all annual Plants, which 

| | Ns | ary 


are propagated by Seeds : the Sea- 


when the Plants are come up, you 
muſt carefully clear them from 
Weeds ; and, in very dry Weather, 
they muſt be now-and-then refreſh'd 
with Water. When they are about 
two Inches high, you muſt tranſ- 


they are defign'd to remain, which 
ſhould be in the middle of the Bor- 
ders in the Flower-garden ; for, if 
the Soil be good, they will grow 
two or three Feet high: in tranſ- 
planting them, you muſt take them 


of Earth to their Roots, other- 
wiſe they are apt to miſcarry : 
and alſo water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they will require no other Care but 
to clear them from Weeds, and to 
faſten them to Stakes, to prevent 


You may alſo ſow their Seeds in Au- 
tumn; and when the Plants are 
come up, tranſplant them into ſmall 
Pots, which, toward the End of 
Otober, ſhould be placed into a com- 
mon Hot - bed - frame, where the 
| Plants, being defended from ſevere. 
1 Froſts, will abide the Winter very 
he well; and in the Spring, you may 
or) ſhake them out of the Pots, and plant 
them into larger, or elſe into the full 
* Ground, where they may remain to 


flower. The Plants, thus manag'd, 


will be larger, and flower ſtronger 
and earlier, than thoſe ſown in the 
Spring; and from theſe you will 
conſtantly have good Seeds; where- 
as thoſe ſown in the Spring ſome- 
times miſcarry. When the Seeds of 
theſe Plants are ſown in the Spring, 
it ſhould be in the Place where they 

are to remain; for they do not well 
bear removing in the Summer. 


ſon for ſowing them is in March, 
upon a Bed of freſh light Earth; and 


plant them into the Places where 


up very carefully, preſerving a Ball 


their being injur'd by ſtrong Winds. 


Theſe produce their Flowers in 


RT 
FT ane, J uly, and Auguſi and ther 


- 


Seeds ripen ſoon after. 3 
They are very ornamental Plants 
in a fine Garden, when placed among 
other Annuals, either in Pots or Bor- 
ders: their Flowers are very like 
thoſe of the Mallow; but . a 


and of a more beautiful Colour. 


LAVENDULA, Lavender. 
The Characters are 
It is one of the verticillate Plants, 
whoſe Flower confifts of one Leaf, 


which is divided into two Lips; the 


Upper-lip, landing upright, is roundiſp, 
and for the moſt. part bifid ; but the . 
Under- lip is cut into three Segment), 
which are almoſt equal : theſe Flu 
ers are diſpoſed in Whorles, and are 


collected into a flender Spike upon the | 


Top of the Stalks. 
The Species are; 


1. LAVEND UTA latifolia. C. B. 
Common broad-leav'd Lavender. 

2. LAVENDULA anguſtifelia, C. B. 
Common narrow-leav*d Lavender, 
commonly call'd Spike- lavender. 
23. LAVxNDULA latifolia fleritis. 
Mor. Hit. Broad - leav'd barren 
Lavender. een 

4. LaveEnDULA anguſtifolia, fore 
albo. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd La- 
vender, with white Flowers. | 

5. LavenDULa folio diſſecto. C. 
B. Cut-leav'd Lavende..½¶ 

6. LAvENDULA folio di ſſecko, flore 
albo. Boerh. Ind. Cat-leav'd Laven- 
der, with a white Flower. 

7. LAVENDUTLA folio longiore, 
tenuiu & elegantius diſſecto. Tourn. 
Lavender with a longer and more 
beautiful fine cut Leaf, commonly _ 
call'd Canary Lavender. | 

8. LavenpuLla latifolia Indica 
ſubcinerea, ſpica breviore. H. R. Par. 
Broad- leav'd Indian Lavender, with 
a ſhort Spike 

9. Lavenputa latifolie Hiſpa- 
nica tomentoſa. In. R. H. ' Broads 

leav'd woolly Spazih Lavender. 

„ | 9. La- 
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10. LAVENDULA latifoba, fore 
eltn. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd: Laven- 
der, with a white Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Species, tho 


very common in molt Parts of Eu- 


rope, yet in England is rarely to be 


found, notwithſtanding it is as eaſily 
PrOPag gated asany of the other Sorts. 
he ſecond is the moſt common 


Sort in the Engliſh Gardens, being 
propagated. fox medicinal Uſes, Oc. 
The third Sort is a e 
from the ſecond, having much bro 
er and greener Leaves, but N 
ever flowers while it continues wi 


flowers, the Leaves of that Part of 
the Plant become narrow again. 


The fourth Sort is alſo a Variety 


of the ſecond, from which it differs 


in the Colour of the Flowers; which 


n this Sort are white, and choſe of 
the ſecond are blue. 


"Theſe are all propagated by Cut- 


tings or Slips; the beſt Seaſon for 
which is in March, when you ſhould 
plant them in a ſhady Situation, or 


at leaſt ſhade them with Mats until 


they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expoſed to the Sun, and 
when they have obtain'd Strength, 
may be remoy'd to the Places where 


they are deſign'd to remain. Theſe 
Plants will abide the longeſt in a dry, 
gravelly, or ſtony Sail, in which they 


will endure our . Winters; 
though they will grow much faſter 


in the Summer, if they are planted | 


upon a rich light, moiſt Soil; but 
then they are generally deftroy'd in 
Winter; nor are the Plants half ſo 
ftrong- ſcented, or fit for medicinal 


Uſes, as thoſe which grow upon the 


moſt barren rocky Soil. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts may 
| alſo be propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March up- 
on a dry undung'd Soil; and when 


high; When they 


* 


LA 


be carefully clear'd from Weeds: 


until they are about two Inches 
ſhould: be tranf. 
Planted into other Reds, allowing 


them a Foot Diſtance each Way: in 


theſe Beds they may remain to be 
cut for Uſe; or you may afterward 
tranſplant them into dry Borders or 
Beds, in any other Place where you 
would have them ſtand, obſervin 
never to dung the Ground whos 
they are planted ; which would cauſe 


them to grow vigarouſly. in Sum- 


mer, but: will-haſten their: Decay, as 


was before obſerv'd. 
the Leaves broad; but whenever it 


The eighth Sort is et in 
moſt of the Books on Botany, as a 
diſtinct Species; but J rather believe 


it to be only a Variety of the third 


Sort; for I have often found this to 
vary in the ſame manner as that. 

The tenth Sort is a Variety of the 
firſt, from which it only differs in 
the Colour of the Flowers. 

The ninth Sort hath woolly 
Leaves and Branches, in which it 
differs from the firſt Sort: but-this, 
when planted in a rich Soil, will al- 
ter; and is often ſo like the firſt, as 


hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd from it. 


Theſe may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the common La. 


vender, and are equally hardy. 


Theſe Plants were formerly in 


_ Uſe to make Edgings to Borders in 


Gardens ; for which Purpoſe they 
are by no means proper; for theywill 
grow too large for ſuch Deſigns; 
and if they are often cut in very dry 
Weather, they are ſubject to decay 
and in hard Winters. they are very 


often kill'd, fo that the Edging will 


not be complete beſides, theſe 
Plants greatly exhauſt the Goodneſs 
of the Soil, whereby the Plants in the 
Borders will be + Sven of their 


Nouriſhment; ſo that they ſhould 


never be planted in a fine Garden 
amon glt other choice Plants and 
ö Flowers, 


TALL LH, . = 
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| Flowers, but rather be placed in 


Beds in the Phyſic-garden. Theſe 
plants producetheir Flowers in June 
and July; at which time they ſhould 
be gather'd, and dry d in a. ſhady 
Place, and preſerved dry for Uſe. 
The fiſth and ach Spa — 
monly ſown every Spring on Borders 
or Beds of freſh light Earth ; and, 
when the Plants come up, they may 
be tranſplanted into other Borders 
of the Flower-garden, or into Pots, 
to remain for good; where they will 
produce their Flowers in July and 
Auguft, and their Seeds are ripe ſoon 


lace in large Borders, amongſt other 
lants, for. Variety; but they are 
never uſed with us: they may alſo 
be preſerved over the Winter, if 
1 1 into a Green: houſe in Autumn: 


than two Vears with us, and many 
times (if they have produced Seeds 
the firſt Year) they will not continue 
longer. Theſe Plants will ſome- 
times grow from Cuttings; but then 
the Cuttings muſt be ſtrong, and in- 
clinable to be woody; for if they 
are very ſoft and ſpongy, they ſel- 


be placed upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly promote their 
taking Root. This Method is ſome- 
times neceſſary to preſerve the Sorts, 
which might otherwiſe. be in Dan- 


8 ger of being loſt. 15 

The ſeventh Sort is tenderer than 
/ either of the former; ſo the Seeds of 
. this muſt be ſown on a moderate 


f Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 

| the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
each planted into a. ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light Earth, and 


bring the Plants forward; and in 
the Beginning of June, they ſhould 
inured to the open Air, where 


they ſhould be placed in a ſhel- 


after. Theſe are pretty, Plants to - 


ut they ſeldom. continue longer 


dom ſucceed ; and they ſhould alſo 


plunged into another Hot-bed, to 


AL 


tered Situation toward the End 


of that Month: in July the Plants 
will flower, and if the Autumn 
proyey warm, the Seeds will ripen in 
eptember : but when they do not 
fe& Seeds, the Plants may be pre- 
ſerved through the Winter in a goed 
Green-houſe ; where they will pro- 
duce Flowers moſt Part of that Sea- 


fon, and the next Seaſon good Seeds 


may be obtained, 
The Leaves of this Sort are much 


finer cut than thoſe of the other; 


and there are ſeveral Spikes of 
Flowers growing cloſely together at 
the Extremity of the Branches ; by 
both which it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Sort, tho' ſome Per- 
ſons have ſuppoſed they were not 
different Plants. 

LAUREOLA. Vide Thymelza. 

' LAUROCERASUS, Jide Padus. 

LAURUS, The Bay-tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Tunnel, 
and divided into four ar five Segments; 
the Male Flowers aubich are pro- 
duced on ſeparate Trees from the Fe- 
male) have eight Stamina, which are 
branched into Arms : the Ovary of 
the Female Flowers becomes a Berry, 
zncleſeng a ſingle Seed within an horny. 
Shell, which is covered with @ Shin. 

The Species are; 
1. Lauxus vulgaris. C. B. The 
common Bay, with Male Flowers. 
2. Laurus vulgaris fæmina. 
Boerb. Ind, The common fruit- 
bearing Bay- tree. 
3. Laurvs vulgaris, folio elegan- 
tiſſime variegato aureo. Boerb. Ind. 
The Gold- ſtriped Bay- tree. vulgo. 

4. LAunus vulgaris, folio undu- 
lato. H. R. Par. The common Bay- 
tree, with waved Leaves, and Male 
Flowers. ; 

5. Laurkus wulgaris, folio undu- 
lato, famina, Boerh, Tad. The 
Bbb+4 If Berr- 


LA 


2 Berry-bearing Bay-tree, with waved | 
Leaves. 


6. LAukus tenuifolia. Tab. Teon. 
Mas. The narrow - leav'd. Bay, 
with Male Fowers-. 

7 Lavrus fenuifolia Femina. 
Boer b. Ind The narrow-leav'd Berry- 
bearing Bay- tree. 

8. Laugvs latiori folio. Lugd. 

Mas. The broad-leav'd Bay- tree, 
wy Male Flowers, 

9. Læusus latifolia foaming, 
Ind. The broad-leav'd Berry -bear- 
ing Bay-tree. 

10. Livevs Indica. Hort. Farneſ. 
Ald. The broad- leav'd Indian Bay- 

tree, commonly call'd Wild Cinna- 
mon. 

11. Lavaus foliis integris& tri- 
Iobatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Saſſa- 
fras-tree. 

12. Laukus foliis enervibus ob- 
wer ſe ois utringue 'acutis integris 
annuis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Ben- 
jamin-tree. 


13. Laugrvus foliis ovatis utringue 


acuminatis trinerviis nitidis, petiolis 
taxis. Lin. Hort. u The Cam- 
phor-tree. 

14. Lavgvs benen mas, fo- 
liis ſubrotundis, floribus in capitulum 
colle&is. Houſt. MSS. Male Ameri- 
can Bay, with roundiſh Leaves, and 
pack collected in an Head. 

. Laurus Americana fænina, 


Alus ee frudtu albo umbel- 
lato. Hout. MSS. Female American 
Bay, with roundiſh Leaves, and 
white Fruit growing in an- Un" 


bel. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are old 
Inhabitants of the Erg/i/ Gardens; 
and as they are Varieties obtained 
from the ſame Seeds, ſa they are 
promiſcupuſly cultivated, and are 
not to be diſtinguiſhed aſunder, until 
they have produced Flowers. 


Theſe Plants are propagated Aicher 
from Seeds, or by laying down the 


LA 


tender Branches, l will taks 


then be taken off, and tranſ plan 


Root in one Vear's time, and = 
either into a Nurſery, or the Places 


where they are dehgn'd to remain. 
Theſe Trees are often Propagated 
from Suckers, which they put out in 
plenty from their Roots (eſpecially 
thoſe Trees which were produced 
from Suckers) : but theſe never grow 
ſo large, nor are ſo handſome; a3 
thoſe which-are raiſed from the Ber: 
ries: and as theſe are very ſubject to 


put out Suckers from their Roots, ſo 
they ſpread, and fill the Ground with 


young Plants; whereby the princi- 
pal Plants are ſtarved, and make but 
little Progreſs. But if you would 
propagate them from Seeds, you 


muſt gather them from the Trees i in 


November (at which time they com- 
monly are ripe), and preſerve them 
in Sand until the Beginning of 
March, when you mult prepare a 
Bed of light dry Earth, which ſhould 
be ſituated in a warm Place, where 
the Plants may be defended from the 
North and Eaſt Winds. This Bed 
muſt be levell'd exactly even, and 
then draw ſome Furrows croſs it at 
about eight Inches Diſtance, and an 
Inch deep, into which you ſhould 


drop the Seeds, about two Inches 


aſunder; then cover them with 
Earth; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, you muſt often re- 
freſh them with Water. In about 
two Months time the young Plants 
will appear above - ground, when 
you muſt carefully clear them from 
Weeds ; and in dry Weather if you 
refreſh them with Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth. In 
theſe Beds they ſhould continue two 
Years, by which time they will be 
large enough to tranſplant; you 
muſt therefore make choice of 3 
warm dry Spot of Ground, which 
ſhould be well dug, and cleans'd 

| from 


1 
from Weeds, and Roots of Trees, 
Ec. and Jaid even z then mark out 
the Lines three Feet diſtant from 
each'other ; and having taken up the 


Plants carefully with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, you mult plant thera 
exactly ſtrait in the Rows, at eigh- 


teen Inches aſunder, ee to 
water them well, as alſo to lay ſome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 


Ground, near the Stems, to pre- 


ſerve the Ground from drying too 
faſt. The beſt Seaſon for removing 
theſe Trees is in April, juſt before 


they begin to ſhoot, or in à dry Soil 
about Michaelmat, © 55 
During the time theſe Plants re- 
main in the Nurſery, you muſt ob- 
ſerve to keep them clear from Weeds, 
digging the Ground between the 
Rows every Spring; as alſo to faſten 


the Shoots of the Plants to ſtrait 


Stakes, to prevent their growing 
crooked and unſightly; and alſo ob- 
ſerve to prune off the Under-ſhoots, 
to make them advance in Height: 


but I can by no means recommend 


the ſhearing of theſe Plants into coni- 


cal or pyramidal Figures (as 1s often 


practiſed) for the ſame Reaſon as I 
gave for the Laurel; vi. that the 
Leaves, being large, are cut in Pie- 
ces, whereby the Plants are render- 
ed very unſightly; but rather, that 
they ſhould be improved, ſo as to 


make large Trees, to which they are 


naturally diſpos'd to grow, could we 
prevent the Shears from continually 


gnawing them. 

Theſe Trees are very proper to 
plant upon the warm Sides of dry 
Hills, where they may be protected 
from the ſevere Blaſts of the North 


and Eaſt Winds; in which Situa- 


tions I have ſeen ſome of theſe Trees 


upward of thirty Feet in Height, 
which is a plain Indication of their 


large Growth. | 


ne they will reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of 


hard Winter, Auno 1739. when moſt 
of the Bay-trees ſeemed to be de- 


haſty in condemning Trees to the 


curing an Ague. Theſe Leaves are alfo 


in Pots, and houſed in Winter with 


| Air in mild Weather as poſſible, and f 2 1 
But I know it will be objected, 


i : bh A - 
that theſe Trees are often deſtroyed” 
by hard Winters, and ſo are impro- 
per to make large Plantations of in 
England. That they have been 
ſometimes killed by ſevere Winters, 
I can't deny: but if they are brought 
up thus hardily, as has been direct. 
ed, and not ſhear'd, I dare affirm, 


our Climate, when grown to a mo- 
derate Age, provided they are plant= 
ed in a dry Soil; in which, tho!“ 
their Leaves ſhould be intirely ſhri- 
velPd by extreme Cold, yet if per- 
mitted to remain undiſturbed, and 
nat cut, they will ſhoot again in the 
ſucceeding Summer, as I have more 
than once experienced. And in the 


ſtroyed which grew abroad, and 
many People were ſo inconſiderate 
as to dig them up, and throw them 
away, it was obſervable, that all 
thoſe which were permitted to ſtand © 
did ſhoot out again in the ſucceed- 
ing Summer, and recovered their ' 
uſual Verdure: which ſhould cau- 
tion every Perſon, not to be over- 


Fire, but to wait for the Succeſs of 
a whole Seaſon, before they are pull- 

Bay- leaves dry'd, and reduced to 
Powder, as much as will cover an 
Half. crown, being drank ina Glaſs of 
White wine, are faid ſeldom to fail of 


ufed in divers Sawces in the Kitchen, 
and the Berries are often uſed in Me- 
dicine. e 

The Gold- ſtriped Bay is much 
more tender than the common Sort; 
for which Reaſon it muſt be planted 


Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and muſt be 
placed ſo as to have as much free 


will require to be frequently wa- | i 
ter, : 


5p Bi: 


tered. This Plant may be. propa- 
; gated. by Layers, or by budding it 
upon the common Bay: but you. 


_ . muſt not plantit into very rich Earth, 


roully, whereby it will become quite 
Plain; but, on the contrary, let it 
have. a freſh light ſandy Soil, in 
Which it will very well preſerve its 
beautiful Stine. 


ah Sorts are commonly preſerved 
in Pots or Tubs, and placed in the 
Green-houſe with Oranges, Myr- 


tles, Sc. But 1 dare ſay, either of 


theſe Sorts will thrive in the open 


Air, if planted in a warm dry Soil, 
and defended from the North and 


Eaſt Winds; but eſpecially the broad- 


leav'd Sort, which, I have experi- 


enced, will endure more Cold than 


the common Bay: but as they are 


leſs common, ſo they are generally 


preſerved with more Care; tho' they 


may either of them be propagated 


in as great Plenty either by Layers 
or Seeds; for they will bear great 
Plenty of Berries, provided they are 
not kept ſhear d; and theſe Berries 
will riſe full as well, and, many 


times, out- grow the common Bay, 


as 1 have frequently obſerved : ſo 


that why we have not theſe Trees in 


as great Plenty as the common Sort, 
is only owing to their not being pro- 
pagated and planted abroad; moſt 


People imagining, becauſe they have 


deen hitherto treated with great 
Care, that therefore they will not 
endure the Cold: which is a great 
Miſtake; for we have found, by re- 
peated Trials, which have been made 


within a few Vears paſt, that many 


of thoſe Plants which had been nurſ- 


ed up in Green-houſes with great 


Care (whereby their Roots were con- 
fin'd, and the Plants circamſcrib'd 


and ſtarv'd in their Growth), when 
planted abroad, have made great 


Progreſs, and defy'd the moſt ſe 
Cold of our Climate to injure them 
which is a great Encouragement to 
proceed in our Trials of this Kind; 
ince, by this Method, we may na- 
Trees and Plants. to our Country, 
which may hereafter be found of 
15 Benefit. Nor ſhould we be 
iſcouraged, if, in the firſt Attempt, 
we ſnould not ſucceed ſo well as we 


might wiſh ; for, by ſeveral Eſſays, | 


we may. overcome the Difficulty; 
and then the Pleaſure of having de. 
mzen'd/any Exotic Trees, will ſuf. 
ficiently compenſate. the Trouble, 


ſince hereby we eltabliſh living Mo- 


numents of Praiſe, _ 

The Indian Bay is too tender to 
endure our cold Winters abroad at 
yet: tho? I doubt not but that when 
theſe Plants are very ſtrong and 


woody, and ſome Care taken in their 


firſt. Expoſure, they may be brought 
to thrive in the open Air; which if 
once obtain'd, ſo as to have Seeds 
produced in England, the Off- ſpring 
will be better inured to our Climate. 
And if this Plant can be ance well 
naturaliz d, ſo as to grow as in the 
warmer Parts of Europe, it will be 
one of the nobleſt Ever-greens, for 


Shade and Beauty, we ever obtain- - 


ed; for it is naturally a very ſtrait- 
growing Tree, and the Leaves are 
very broad, and of a ſhining-green- 
Colour, which renders it very agree- 


4 


able. 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds 
_ (which are eaſily procured from Por- 


tugal, where theſe Trees grow in 
great Plenty) ; they ſhould: be put 
into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a gentle Hot-bed, 


to facilitate their Growth; and when 


the Plants are come up, you ſhould: 


remove the Pots into another mode- 
rate Hot- bed. to forward them, 
where they ſhould remain until the 
"FM Begin- 
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in a well ſneltered Situation; and in 
dry 
them with Water. 


near the Windows, that the Plants 


ly refreſhed! with Water. In April 
out of the Pots, preſerving the Roots, 


with the before - mentioned freſh 
light Earth : then plunge them into 
a moderate Hot-bed' for a Month or 
ſix Weeks, to haſten their taking 


they maſt be houſed again, obſerv- 


ter five or fix Years thus managing 
them (ſtill obſerving every Year to 
let them continue longer out of the 
Houſe in Autumn, than the precede- 


| ing), you ſhould in 4pri/ plant ſome 
of them into the full Ground, in a 


warm well - ſneltered Situation, that 
| they may have good Rooting in the 
* Ground before the Winter comes 
* 


on: and in Autumn you muſt lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating to their, Roots: but if 
the Winter following ſhould prove 
ſevere, you ſhould twiſt a Band of 
Hay or Straw round their Stems, 
which will be of great Service to. 
protect them from Cold: and after 
they have endured two or three 


to _— ; 
the open Air, into which they ſhould, 
be br gr about the Middle of that 
Month, obſerving to place the Pots 


Weather you muſt often refreſh ' 
| The Beginning 

of Ocher you muſt remove the Pots 
into the Green-houſe, placing them 


may have as much free Air as poſ- 
ſible in mild Weather; and obſerve 
that they do not ſuffer with Drought; 
for they will require to be frequent - 
following you muſt take the Plants 


and put each into a ſeparate Pot filled 


Root; which done, you muſt harden 
them again, and expoſe them to the 
open Air, as before: and in Winter 


ing the Directions before given, Af- 


Winters abroad, they will be pretty 
much out of Danger; for tho a very 


L A 

hard Winter may afterwards kit} 
ſome of their Branches, yet they. 
will ſhoot again the following Sum- 


% 


mer. | 

I had a large Plant of this Kind, 
838 1 planted in the full 

round in the Spring 1739, Which 
was killed to ths Oroand by 8 
lowing hard Winter, and, as I then 
imagin d, totally deftroyed : but the 
following Summer it put out from 
the Roots very ſtrong, and, had the. 
Stem of the Plant been defended, 1 
believe it would have put qut again 


2 


The Saſſafras-tree is a Native. of 
North-America, where it commonly 
grows on lew ſwampy Ground: it 
never riſes to any great Height, nor 
are their Stems very large; ſo may 
be ranged amongſt the Shrubs : the 
Roots of theſe Shrubs ſpread under- 
ground; and in their native Soil put 
out great Quantities of Suckers : But 
in England it is very difficult to pre- 
ſerve the Plants long; for in very 
ſevere Winters they are commonly 
deſtroyed by the Cold; and in warm 
dry Summers they are often killed 
by Drought, unleſs they are planted 
in a very, moiſt Soil: nor do theſe - 
Shrubs thrive well when they are 
ſheltered in a Green-houſe in Win- 
ter ; therefore the beſt Way is to 
plant them in the open Air, in a 
ſheltered Situation, and a light moiſt 
Soil, where they will thrive better 
than with any other Management: 
in ſuch Places I have ſeen ſome of 
theſe Plants upward of ſeven Feet 
high, and pretty well furniſhed with _ 
Branches. „ 

This is commonly propagated by 


: 


the Berries, which are brought from 


America (for they do not produce 


any in England); but theſe Berries 


generally lie in the Ground a whole 
Year, and ſometimes two or three 


Years, before they grow ; therefore 


the 


þ 7 
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the ſurelt Method of obtaining the 


Plants will be, to get the Berries put 
into a Tub of Earth ſoon after they 


ate xipe, and ſent over in the Earth; | 
and as ſoon as they arrive, to ſow, 


the Berries on a Bed of light Ground, 


utting them two Inches into the 


Earth: and if the Spring ſhould 


prove dry, the Bed muſt be fre- 
quently watered, and ſhaded from 
the great Heat of the Sun in the 
middle of the Day: with this Ma- 
nagement many of the Plants will 


come up the firſt Seaſon: but as a 


great many of the Berries will lie in 


the Ground till the next Spring, ſo 
the Bed ſhould not be diſturbed, but 
wait until the Seaſon after, to ſee 


what will come up: the firſt Winter 
and fair; but in dry Ground they 
make but httle Progreſs : this is ge- 


after the Plants come up, they ſhould 


be protected from the Froſt, eſpe- 
cially in the Autumn; for the firſt 
early Froſt at that Seaſon is apt to 


pinch the Shoots of theſe Plants, and 
do them more Injury than the ſevere 
Froſt of the Winter; for when the 
extreme Part of the Shoots is kill- 
ed, it generally affects the whole 
. 1 
When the Plants have grown a 
Year in the Sced-bed, they may be 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, where 
they may ſtand one or two Years to 
get Strength, and may then be tranſ- 


planted into the Places where they 


are to remain for good. | 
There have been ſome” of theſe 
Plants propagated by Layers : bat 
theſe are commonly two, and ſome- 
times three Years before they put 
out Roots: and if they are not duly 


watered in dry Weather, they rare- 


ty take Root; ſo that it is uncer- 


tain, whether one in three of theſe. 


Layers do ſucceed ; which makes 
theſe Plants very ſcarce in Eng- 
The Wood of this Plant is fre- 


quently uſed to make Tea, which is 


k x 
— © 
eſteemed a great Antiſcorbutic ; and 


in Carolina they 


in Intermitting Fevers. 
The Benjamin- tree is alſo a Na. 


tive of North-America, and ſeldom 


grows much higher in that Country 


than the Saflafras-tree : this has been 


by ſome Authors thought to be the 


Tree from whence the Benjamin of 


the Shops was procured ; but that 
Drug is brought from the Eaff.- In- 


dies, and is the Gum of a Tree very 


different from this. 


This Shrub is hardy enough to 
reſiſt the Cold in England; and if it 


is planted on a moiſt Soil, will grow 


to the Height of fourteen or ſixteen 
Feet; and the Leaves will be large 


nerally propagated by Layers ; for 
the Plants do not produce Seeds in 
England : the Layers ſhould be laid 
down in Autumn ; and if the Bran- 


ches are ſlit, as is commonly practiſ- 


ed in laying of Carnations, they will 


ſucceed the better: in dry Weather 


theſe Layers muſt be duly watered, 


otherwiſe they will not take Root ; 
nor ſhould they be diſtarbed until 


the ſecond. Year; for they rarely 


have ſufficient Roots for tranſplant- 
| ing ſooner. | 


It may alſo be propagated by 


Seeds, which may be procured from 


Virginia, New-England, Carolina, 
or any. of the Northern Parts of 
America; and ſhould be treated in 


the ſame manner as hath been direct- 


ed for the Saſſafras. 
The Camphor tree is a Native of 


the Ifland of Borneo; but is alſo. 
found in many Places on the Coaſt of 


Malabar, and upon ſeveral Iſlands 


in the Soauth-Sea this 1s too tender 5 
to live abroad in England, but may 


be preſerved thro' the Winter in a 
good Green-houſe ; and in the Sum- 
| | | mer- 


frequently give 3 
Decoction of the Wood and key 


. 


mer · ſeaſon may be placed in the open 
Air, in a warm-ſheltered Situation, 
with other tender Exotic Plants. 
This Tree is very near akin to the 
Cinnamon- tree, from which it differs 
in the Leaves, thoſe of the Cinna- 
mon- tree having three Ribs running 
longitudinally Renn the Footſtalk to 
che Point, which are remarkably 
large; whereas the Ribs of the 
Leaves of this Tree are ſmall, and 
extend toward the Sides, and have a 
ſmooth ſhining Surface : they are 


both Male and Female in different - 


Trees ; ſo that there 1s a Neceſlity 
| for both Sexes to ſtand near each 
other, in order to have good Seeds. 
In Europe this Tree is' propagated 
by Layers, which are two Years, 
and ſometimes longer, before they 


take Root; fo that the Plants are 
very ſcarce ; and as all thoſe which 


J have ſeen flower are Male Trees, 
ſo there can be no Hopes of pro- 


curing Seeds from them here: but 


if the Berries of this, and alſo of the 


Cinnamon- tree, were procured from 
the Places of their Growth, and 


planted in Tubs of Earth, as hath 


been directed for the Saſſafras· tree, 
there may be a Number of theſe 


Plants procured in England; and if 


they were ſent to the Britiſb Colo- 
nies in America, they might be there 
cultivated, ſo as to become a public 
Advantage ; eſpecially the Cinna- 
mon-tree, which will grow as well 


in ſome of our Iflands in the e. 
Indies, as it doth in the native Pla- 


ces of its Growth; and in a few 


Vears the Trees might be had in 
Plenty; for they propagate eaſily 
| _ Phe Portugueſe 

brought ſome of theſe Trees from 
the Eaſt- Indies, and planted them on 


by the Berries. 


the Iſland of Princes, on the Coaſt of 
Africa, where they now abound, 


having ſpread over à great Part of 
the Iſland, © 


greens about 


1 


The Camphor- tree is preſerved iu 
veral curious Gardens, as a rare 
Plant: the Leaves when bruiſed, 
and the Wood, ſmell very like the 
Camphor of the Shops; and the 
Leaves being of a fine ſhining- green 


Colour, and continuing all the Year, 
the Plants make a good Appearance 


in the Conſervatory during the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon; and in Summer, when 
the Plants are placed abroad, with 
other tender Exotics, they add to 
the Variety. | 3 
Theſe Plants do not require any 
artificial Heat in Winter; ſo that if 
they are placed in a warm dry Green- 
houſe, they will thrive very well: 
during the Winter- ſeaſon they will 
require to be frequently watered ; 
but they muſt not have too much at 
each time. In the Summer they 
ſhould be placed in a warm Situa- 
tion, where they may be defended 
from ſtrong Winds, and not too 
much expoſed to the direct Rays of 
the Sun; and during this Seaſon 
they muſt have plenty of Water. 
They may be propagated by lay- 
ing down the young Branches in 
Autumn, which ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as is before direQ- 
ed for the Saſſafras. "Y 
 LAURUS ALEXANDRINA. 
Vide Ruſcus. | 


LAURUSTINUS. Vd Tinus. ? 


LAYERS: Many Trees may be 
propagated ; 4 Layers, the Ever- 
Bartholomew-tide, and 
other Trees about the Month of 
October gg | | 
This is to be performed by ſlitting 
the Branches a little Way, and lay- 
ing them under the Mould about 
half a Foot: the Ground ſhould firtt 
be made very light; and after they 
are laid, they ſhould have a little 
Water given them. | 

If they do not comply well in the 
laying ef them down, they muſt be 


peggel 


pegged down with an Hook or two; 
and if they have taken ſufficient 
Root by the next Winter, they muſt 
be cut off from the main Plants, and 
planted in the Nurſery, as is di- 
rected about Seedlings. © 
Some twiſt the Branch, or bare 


the Rind ; and if it be out of the 


Reach of the Ground, they faſten a 
Tub or 1 — the neſs 
which fill with good Mo 
and uu Oh Branch in it. 
T.ayiag of Tre, 
4 This Operation is thus perform- 


1, Take ſome of the Boughs, and 
hy them into the Ground about half 
a Foot deep in fine freſh Mould, leav- 
ing them with the End of the Layer 
about a Foot, or a Foot and an half, 


out of the Ground, and keep them 


moiſt during the Summer - ſeaſon, 
and they will probably have taken, 
and be fit to remove, in Autumn ; 
and if they have: not by that time 
taken Root, they muſt lie longer. 
 2dly, Tie a Piece of Wire hard 
round the Bark of the Bough, at the 
Place you intend to lay in the 
Ground; and twiſt the Ends of the 
Wire, ſo that they may not untie ; 
and prick the Place above the Wire 
thro' the Bark with an Awl in ſeve- 
ral Places; and then lay it in the 
Ground, as before directed. 
zaͤly, Cut a Slit upwards at a 
Joint, as is practiſed in laying of 
Carnations, which by Gardeners is 
called Tonguing the Layers. 
Athly, Twiſt the Place that you 


0 to lay in the Ground like a 
Wit 


hy, and lay it into the Ground 
as directed in the firſt Way of Lay- 


ing 


the Bough (that is deſign'd to be 


laid) an Inch or two, at the Place 


that is moſt convenient to lay into 


che Ground, and manage it as is 


© thly, Cut a Place round about 


es © 
direted in the firſt Method of Lay. 
ing. FFV 
The Seaſon for laying hardy 


Trees, that ſhed their| Leaves, is in 


October; but for ſuch as are tender, 
in March ; for 22 June or 


A are good Seaſons. __ 
Tho Layers may be laid in any 


time of the Year, the before-men- 


tion'd Seaſons are moſt proper, for 
the Reaſons following; becauſe they 
have the whole Winter and Summer 
to progere and draw Root ; for at 
the 
ſufficient Power on. the Sap of the 
Tree to feed the Leaf and Bud, but 
has not Power ſufficient to make a 
F | 
And if that ſmall Quantity of Sap 
that does ariſe be hinder'd, as it will 
by ſome of the preceding Ways of 
Laying, the Leaves and Buds will 
gently crave of the Layer, and by 
that means will prepare the Layer to 
take Root, or put forth Roots a lit- 
tle to maintain itſelf, finding it 


cannot have Nouriſhment from the 


Mother-plant. 

And therefore, becauſe it wants 
but little Nouriſhment at that time of 
the Year, it is better to lay Layers 
of Trees, or to ſet Cuttings, than at 
other times, either in the Winter, 


when the Sap ſtirs but little, or in 
the Summer, when the Sap abounds, 
or in the Spring, when it begins to 


riſe; becauſe it is then apt to.come 


too ſuddenly to draw Sap from the 
Layer, before the Layer has drawn 


or prepar'd for Root. 
However, the Spring or Summer 


may do well for {mall Plants; be- 


cauſe ſuch Plants, being but ſhort- 
liv'd, draw Root the quicker. 


If you would lay young Trees 


from an high Standard, the Boughs 


of which cannot be bent down to 
the Ground, then you muſt make 


ute of Oſier-baſkets, Boxes, or Pots, 
filled 


e times of the Year the Sun has 


ö al as at. im 2. 
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All d wich fine-ſifted Mould, mix'd | 
with a little rotten Willow - duſt. 
which will keep Moiſture to abſt 
the Layer in taking Root : the Ba- 
ſket, Box, &c. muſt be ſet upon a 


Poſt or Treſſel, &c. and the Bough 


muſt be laid according to either of 
the four firſt'Ways of Laying 3 but 
too much Hend muſt not be left on, 
leſt that be-injur'd by the Wind, or 
by its own Motion rub off the tender 
Root; and the ſmaller the Boughs 
are, the leſs Way they ſhould be ſet 
out of the Ground, and Care muſt 
be taken to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 3 8 
The harder the Wood is, the bet- 
ter will the young Wood take Root; 
bat if the Wood be ſoft, the older 
Boughs will take Root the beſt, 
LEMON- TREE. Vide Limon. 
LENS, Lentils. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionactous Flower'z 
the Pointal of which becomes a /hort 
Pod, containing orbicular Seeds, which * 
are, for the "moſt part, convex : to 
evbich may be added, The Leaves are 
conjugated, growing to one Mid-rib, 
and terminated by Tendrils. | 
The Species are; : 
1. Lyns . C. B. PF. 
Common Lentils. 985 
2. Lens major. C. B. P. Greater 
Lentils. | | 
3. Lens monanthos, H. L. Len- 
tils with a ſingle Flower. | 
There are ſeveral Varieties of the 
firſt and ſecond Sorts, which differ 
from each other in Colour of their 
Flowers and Fruits; but theſe are 
accidental, and will often rife from 
the ſame Seeds; for which Reaſon 
they are not worth obſerving in this 
Place. | 
Theſe Plants are very common in 
the warm Parts of Europe, and in the 


Archipelago, where they are the 


Food of the poorer Sort of People, 


with better Fare; from whence came 


E 
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which they loach when they meer 


the Proverb, Dives factus jam defert 
gaudere Lente : which is apply'd to 
Tuch as ſpurn at thoſe Things in ea 


Circumffances, which they were glad 


of in a low Condition. 1 
Theſe Plants are one of che leaſt 
of the Pulſe-kind, and call'd in ſomes 
Places Tills : they may be 'propaga- 
ed in the ſame manner as Vetches, 
c. but muſt be ſown a great deal 
thinner. They will grow upon a 
dry barren Soil beſt, and are a very 
good Fodder for Cattle ; but as they 
require an annual Culture, they are 
not at preſent very much eſteem' d. 
Their Seeds are very good for Pige- 
Ons. 5 : 
LENTISCUS, The Maſtich-tree, 
Tue Characters are; | 
The Leaves are pinnated, the Laber 
growing ofpoſite, and are faſtened to 
one common Mid-rib : the Male Flows 
ers, which are produced upon ſeparate 
Trees from the Fruit, have ſhort greex 
quadrifid Cups, which expand inform 
of Stars, having four or five Burk 
Stamina, with large red Apices: 


_ theſe Floxwers are collected into a 


Bunch: the Ovary, in the Female 
Plants, which grows upon the Top 
of a long thick Footflalk, is commonly 
branch'd, aud becomes a Fruit, which 


contains a Nut with an hard Shell. © 


The Species are; 
1. LexTiscus vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Maſtich- tree. 3 
2. LENTIScus ww/garis, foliis mi- 


_ noribus & pallidioribus. H. L. The 


Male Maſtich- tree, with lefler and 
paler Leaves. | 


Theſe two Plantsare promĩſcuouſ- 


ty preſerv'd in many curious Gar- 
e 


ns in England, where they are 
commonly kept in Pots and Tubs, 
and houſed in the Winter, with 
Oranges, Myrtles, c. but in ſome 
Places, which are well defended 
ES 1 from 
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From cold Winds, I have obſerved 
them growing in the 


o 


3 
without ſuffering the leaſt Injury 


from our ordinary Winters; but in 
extreme hard Weather they are ſome- 


times greatly damaged; however, 


as they are ſeldom quite deſtroy'd, 
eſpecially if the Plants are ſtrong, 


erer 


ſhake them out in the Spring of the 
Year, preſerving as much of the 
Earth to their Roots as you can, 


_ planting them on a dry warm Soil, 
and in a well ſhelter'd Situation ; 


end in Winter lay ſome Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 


their Roots, to prevent the Froſt 


from penetrating to them; as alſo in 
very ſevere Froſts you ſhould cover 


their Stems and Heads with ſome 


Straw, or Peas-haulm, which will 
prevent their being deſtroy'd ; and 
after they have been inured to the 
open Air for two or three Years, 
they will then be moſtly out of Dan- 


ger, and will grow much better- 


than thoſe Plants which are kept in 
Pots or Tubs. | 
* Theſe Plants are propagated by 


" laying down their young Branches 


in the Spring, which ſhould be ſlit 
at a Joint (as is practis'd in laying 
Carnations) ; and in dry Weather 
they muſt be frequently water'd; to 


encourage their {triking Root, which 


they rarely do until the fecond Year, 
before which they ſhould not be diſ- 
turb'd; but then, if they have 


taken ſufficient Root, they ſhould be 


tranſplanted in April, placing them, 
as was before directed, in a warm 
Situation; obſerving to water them 
in dry Weather, as alſo to lay ſome 


Mulch about their Roots, to pft 
vent the Ground from drying too 


faſt; and in Winter lay a little fre 


F 


Froſt ; after two or three Year, 
they will be ſufficiently hardy, and 


Publ about them; to keep out the 


will require no farther Care; but to 
dig the Ground about them every 


Spring, and keep them clean from 
Weeds, as alſo to trim up the late: 
ral Branches, to make them aſpire 
in Height ; but by no means ſhould 
you ſhear. them into Balls and Py. 


ramids (as the common Practice]; 


but let them grow in their utmoſt 
Luxuriancy, in which manner they 
will appear much more beautiful 
than in thoſe ſtudied Figures. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
from the Berries, which may be ob- 
tain'd from the Southern Parts of 
France or Spain, where they grow it 
great Plenty; they muſt be ſown in 
Pots or Tubs of freſh light Earth, 
and hous'd in Winter (for the Plants 
ſeldom come up until the ſecond 
Year) ; but in Summer they ſhould 
De expos'd in a warm Situation, and 


often refreſhed with Water : when 


the Plants come up, they muſt be 


carefully clear'd from Weeds, and 


refreſh'd with Water in dry Wea- 


ther; and in Winter the Pots of 
| Tubs muſt be remov'd into Shelter, 


but ſhould have a great Share of free 
Air in mild Weather; and the Spring 
following, the Plants ſhould be taken 
up, and each of them planted into 


a ſeparate Pot; then plunge the Pots 


into a moderate Hot- bed, to facili- 
tate their taking Rcot ; after which 
they .may be expos'd to the open 
Air (as was directed for the older 


Plants), and continue to houſe them 
every Winter, until they are three. 


or four Years old ; after which they 
may be planted into the open Air 
when they muſt be treated as the old 


Plants, | : Ta 
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Theſe Trees are always green, 
which renders them more valuable; 


and their Leaves being of a beauti- 


ful Figure, and their Heads gene- 
rally growing very regular, renders 
them worthy of a good Situation: 


they ſeldom riſe above twelve or 


fourteen Feet high with us, and 
ſhould therefore be intermixed with 
other Ever · greens of the ſame 
Growth: but as theſe Trees are 


| ſometimes injured by ſevere Froſt, 


ſo it is proper to keep ſome Plants 
in Tubs, which may be ſheltered in 
Winter in the Green-houſe, in order 
to preſerve their Species. 


LEONTOPETALON, Lion 


lea. . 
The Characters are: 

It hath @ thick tubereſe perennial 
Root © the Fliwer is naked, and con- 
fits of foe or fix Petals, which ex- 
— in form of a Roſe, attended 


. by Stamina: in the Middle. of the 
Flower riſes the Pointal, which 


afterward becomes @ Bladder, con- 


taining many ſpherical Seedi. 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant in the Engh/o Gardens; which 
15, ISIS 1 þ 7 1 

 LEONTOPETALON Ffoltes caſtæ ra- 


| moſee innaſceutibus. Nor. Lion-leaf 


with Leaves growing ona branched 
Rib. See es 
This Plant is foundin great Plenty 
in the Iſlands of the 4rchipelags, but 
in the greateſt Plenty about Aleppo, 
and alto in ſome Parts of 1:aly ; but 


| at preſent is very rare in England: 


it may be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds, or parting the Roots ; but 
the former -is the. beſt Method, if 
the Seeds could be obtained from 
abroad; for they ſeldom produce 
good Seeds in England, nor do they 
ancreaſe very faſt by their Roots. 
The Seed of this Plant ſhould. be 


down ſoonafter it ĩsripe, in Pots or T ubs : 


all d with freſh light Earth, that the 
Vor. II. | 


Plants may be remoyed into Shelter 
in the Winter; for if they are ex- 
poſed at that Seaſon (which is the 
time they ariſe), the Cold will de- 
ſtroy them; but in the Summer 
they ſhould be ſet abroad, where 
they may have the morning Sun un- 
til Ten of the Clock; and when the 
Plants are ſtrong enough to be tranſ- 
planted, they ſhould be each of them 
put into a ſeparate Pot, and in Win- 
ter placed into an Hot - bed- frame, 
where they may be ſhelter'd in ſe- 
vere Froſts; but in mild Weather 
2 ſhould be expos d to the open 

When the Plants are two Vears 
old, they may be taken out of the 
Pots, and planted into a warm Bor- 
der under a South Wall, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, being ſeldom 


hurt but by ſevere Froſts, or too 


much Wet; for which Reaſon they 
ſhould always be planted in a dry 
Sil. | 


2 The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe Roots is in June, when their 


Leaves are decay d; for if you de- 


fer it till July or Auguſt, they will 
be ſtriking out new Roots, when 
they will not be ſo ſafely remov'd. 
They produce their Flowers in Win- 
ter, for which they are chiefly valu- 


ed. A n 
LEONTOPODIUM. Vid. Plan- 
{1 LEON URUIs, Lion's- tail. 
The Characters are; | 
is one of the werticillate Plant 
with a Lip-flower, which confifls of 
one Leaf, whoſe Galea or Creſt is im» 
bricated, and much longer than the 
under Lip, which is divided into three 
Segments out of the Floawer-cup riſes 


the Pointal, f d like a Nail to the 
binder Part of the Floawer, ſurroi nded 


by four Embryoes, which afterward 
turn to ſo many Seeds, which are ob- 
ce | log, 


LE 
hug, and incloſed in a long fulows 
Huſt, which before was the Flower- 
cup. | 12 3 e 
Tube Species a : 
1. LEonuRUs peremmis, fiderits- 
dis folio, flore phæniceo majore. 
Breyn. Prod. Perennial African Li- 
on's-tail, with an Ironwort-leaf, and 
à large ſcarlet Flower. 


2. LRonuRes perennis Africanus, 


federitidis folio variegato, fore 
eniceo majore. Perennial African 
Lion's - tail, with a variegated 
Ironwort- leaf, and a large ſcarlet 
Flower. ä . 
3. LEonurRuUs minor, Capitis Bone 
Sper, vulgo. Boerb. Ind, Leſſer Li- 
on's-tail from the Cape of Good Hope, 
with a Cat-mint-lef. N 
Theſe Plants are very great Orna- 
ments in a Green-honſe, producing 
large Tufts of beautiful ſcarlet 


Flowers in the Menths of October 
and November, when few other 


Plants are in Perfection; for which 
Reaſon a good Green-houſe ſhould 
never be wanting of theſe Plants, 
eſpecially ſince they require no arti- 
keial Heat, but only to be preſerved 
from hard Froſts ; ſo that they may 
be placed amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, 
Oleanders, Qc. in fuck a manner, as 
not to be too much overſhaded with 
other Plants; but that they may en- 


joy as much free Air as poſſible in 


mild Weather. * 
They are eaſily propagated by 
Planting Cutting: of any of the Sorts 
in Pots filled with light Earth, any 
time in Jaly or Augu/i, obſerving to 
fade and water them until they 
Have taken Root z after which they 
mult be each of them planted into a 
ſeparate Pot fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and often refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter (for it is an aquatic Plant in its 
native Country); and in O#ober 
tiey muſt be removed into the 
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Greenhouſe; but in | May they 
mould be expos'd again to the open 


Air, placing them where they. may 


have the morning Sun till Eleven of 
the Clock, obſerving never to let 


them want Water, which will encou- 


rage them to produce ſtrong Tufts of 


Flowers in Autumn. ; 
Theſe Plants will grow to be eight 
or nine Feet high, and abide many 
Years ; but are very ſubje& to grow 


irregular ; therefore their Branches 


ſhould be pruned early in the Spring, 
in order to reduce them to a tole. 


rable Figure; but they will not bear 


to be often pruned or. ſhear'd, nor 
can they ever be form'd into Balls or 
Pyramids; for if they are often 
ſhorten'd, it will prevent their 
flowering. . : 
The ſtrip'd Sort is, by many Peo- 


ple, valued: for the Variety of its 


Leaves ; but as that is occaſion'd by 
a Weakneſs in the Plant, the Flow. 


ers of that Sort are never ſo large and 


fair, as are thoſe of the plain Son, 
nor pr oduced in ſo great Bunches. 


The third Sort is alſo preſerv'd 


for Variety. more than its. Beauty ; 
the Flowers of this being muck 
ſmaller, and not ſo well colour d, a: 
are thoſe of the common Sort. This 
Plant ſeldom grows above three Feet 
high, _ | 
LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pep- 
The CharaFers are; _ 
The Flower conſiſis of four Leavt, 
which are placed in form of a Crojt, 
from auboſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a ſpear- 
ſhaped Fruit, which is divided in tht 
Middle by a Partition into tauo Cell., 
which contain many oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; | 


. LEPIDp run 3 C. B. F. 


Common broad-leay'd Dittander, or 
Poor man's Pepper. | 


2. J,&P1DIUM 


8 


OTE; 
_ 
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2. Lze161UM bumile incanum ar- 
wenſe. Inſt. R. H. Low hoary Dit- 
tander, or Pepperwort. _ | 

3. LePiDiUM gramineo folio, Ave 
theris. Inſt. R. H. Graſs- leav d Dit- 
tander, or Sciatica Creſs. 
I. LepibiuM mile minus inca- 


er Dittander of Aleppo. 


by Spaniſb Dittander, with very nar- 
row Leaves. : 

6. Le rIDbIun Orientale, naſtur- 
zii criſpi folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Dittander, with a curled. Creſs- leaf. 


ii folio, caule veficario. Tourn. Cor, 

Eaſlern Dittander, with a Crels-leaf, 

and a ſwelling Stalk. , 

| 8. Leripium O-tentale, camo- 
| pbylli folio. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Dit- 

| tander, with a Clove-gilliflower-leaf, 

The firſt and third Sorts are di- 


to be uſed in Medicine. The firſt 
grows wild in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land; but is generally cultivated in 
| Gardens for Uſe. The Herb and 
Root of this Sort were formerly 
uſed in Saw ce, to give a warm bite- 


People have mixed a few of the 
Leaves in their Sallads, for the ſame 
varpoſe. This Sort is eaſily propa- 
gated by planting any ſmall Pieces 
oi the Koot, either in Spring or Au- 
tamn, after the manner directed for 
Horſe- radiſſi; but it ſhould be pla- 
ced in ſome odd Corner of the Gar- 
den, and not near other Plants, be- 
| Cauſe the Roots will ſpread, and 
boot up at a great Diſtance, ſo as 
iv over · run the Ground where it is 
planted. « ; 

The third Sort may be propaga- 
te by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
3 tne Spring; and when the Plants 


Nun Alepicum. If. R. H. Low green». 


5. LEPIDIUM capillaces folio, fru- 
titoſum Hiſpanicam. Inſt. R. H. Shrub- . 1. 
trailing Plants, which propagate very 


7. LEribiun Orientale, naſiur- 


rected by the College of Phyſicians 


ing Taſte thereto; and ſome poor 
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are come up, they ſhould be thin - 
ned, ſo as to leave them eight or ten 
Inches aſunder, and keep them clear 
from Weeds; which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. The ſecond Year 
the Plants will produce Seeds, and 
the old Roots will remain ſeveral 
Years, provided they are not in too 
rich Ground. The Leaves and Seeds 
of this Plant are uſed in Medicine. 

The ſecond and fourth Sorts are 


faſt by their creeping Roots : theſe 
are preſerved in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety ; but there is little Beau- 
ty in them. 25 
The fifch Sort was diſcovered b 
Dr. Tournefort in Spain. This grows 
ſhrubby, and will abide the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open 


Air, provided it is planted on a poor 


dry Soil. It may be propagated either 


by Seeds or Cuttings. 


The other three Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levaiit, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Theſe are alfo preſerved in Botanie 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety, 
and may be eafily propagated by, 
Seeds. N | 
_ LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 
Vide Protea. | | 

LETTUCE. Vide Lactuea. 

 LEUCANTHEMUM, Ox- eye 
DC | 
The Characters are; i 

It agrees in every reſpeci with the 
Chryſanthemum, except in the Colour © 
of its Semi-florets, which in theſe art 
conſtantly white. | 

The Species are; = 

1. LEUCANTHEMUM vulgare. 
Tourn. Common Ox-eye Daiſy. 

2. LEUCANTHEMUM A/pinum ma- 
jus, rigido folio. Journ. Greater Ox- 
eye Daiſy of the Alb, with ſtiff 
Leaves. 


Gee 2s * 3. Lzus 


LE 


3. LxveanTHeEMUM radice re- 


ente, foliis latioribus ſerratis. Journ. 


Creeping- rooted Ox-· eye Daiſy, with 
broad ſerrated Leaves. 
4. LRVUcANTHEMUM folio abſin- 
thii, Alfinum. Ciaffi. Alpine Ox- eye 
Daiſy, with a Wormwood leaf. 
5. LEuUcanTHEMUM tanaceti fo- 


io, flore majore. Boerh. Ind. Ox- eye 


Daiſy, with a Tanſy-leaf, and £ = 


large Flower. 

6. LzucanTurMUM Canarienſt, 
 faliis chryſanthemi, ſapore pyrethri. 
Tourn. Canary Ox-eye Daify, with a 
Chryſanthemum-leaf, and a Tafte 
like Pellitory of Spain, valgarly 
dall'd Pellitory of Spain. 808 

. LeucanTHEMUM montanum, 
oli chryſanthemi. Inſt. R. H. Moun- 
tain Ox-eye Daiſy, with Corn- ma- 
tigold- leaves. , 
' $8. LftveanTHEMUM gramineo fo- 


Daiſy. —__ 

9. LEUCANTHEMUM Uati/imo fo- 
Tio, flore maximo. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
eſt-leav'd Ox-eye Daiſy, with a large 

Flower. FR 
10. LEVUCANTHREUU n CZufitani- 


cum, argenteo lacinioto folio. Inſt. 


R H. Portugal Ox: eye Daiſy, with 


a a filver jagged Leaf. 
11. LEvcanTHEMUM America- 


num fruteſcens, folits latis conjugatis 
E aſperis, flore albo, capitulis ſqua- 


mofis. Houſt. Shrubby American Ox- 
eye Daiſy, with broad rough Leaves 
growing oppoſite, a white Flower, 
and a ſcaly Cup. 
+ The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in the Meadows in moſt 
Parts of England, from whence the 
Flowers are pathered, and brought 
into the Markets in London for medi- 
cinal Uſes; but it is ſeldom cultiva- 
ted in Gardens, 
The fecond and fifth Sorts are 


many times planted in Gardens, for 


their Beauty: theſe prediice large 


upon the Summits of their Stalks, 


they ſhould always be placed in the 
to be planted at a good Diſtance 


lie. Inft. R. H. Graſs-leav'd Ox-eye | 


Placed amongſt choice Flowers, but 


- 
Tufts of white radiated Flowers 


which continue a long time'in Beay. 
ty: they commonly grow two Peet 
high or more; for which Reaſon 


Middle of large Borders, and require 


from other Plants, otherwiſe th 
will overbear them: ſo that they 
are not vety proper for ſmall Gar. 
dens, taking up too much room. 
Theſe are very hardy Plants, and 
may be propagated either by ſowing 
their Seeds, or parting their Roots: 
the beſt time for ſowing their Seed, 
is in Marth, upon à Border of freſ 
light Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into freſh Borders of the 
like Earth, placing them at eight 
Inches Diftance each Way : in theſe 
Borders they may remain till M.. 
chaelmas, when they ſhould be re. 
moved into the Borders where they 
are to continue, and the Summer 
following they will produce Floy- 
ers and Seeds. FOES 
Bat if you would propagate them 
by parting their Roots, the beſt Sea- 
fon for this Work is in September or 
October; for if it be done in the 
Spring, they ſeldom flower ſo ſtrong 
the ſucceeding Summer. : 
The third Sort multiplies too fall 
by its creeping Roots, which will 
ſpread, and come up at a great Di. 
ſtance from the old Plant, fo that i 
is hardly to be kept within tolerable 
Bounds ; but it is very apt to run 
over whatever Plants ſtand near; 
for which Reaſck it ſhould never be 


allowed a Place in ſome abject Part 
of the Garden, in a Corner allotted 
to it; where it will grow to tit 
Height of four Feet, and product 
large radiated white Flowers in Sch 
tember and October. 

'The 


The fourth Sort is ſeldom admit- 


ted into curious Flower-gardens, it 
being a rambling Plant; and the 


Branches trailing upon the Ground, 


render it unſightly, norare the Flow- 
ers very beautiful; ſo that it is ſel- 
dom preſerv d but in Botanic Gar- 
dens. EE ES Eo | 

The other Sorts are all very 
hardy Plants, and will grow in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation; and there 


being very little Trouble in their 


Culture, they deſerve room in all 
large Gardens. | 

The ſixth Sort was brought from 
the Canary Iſlands; ſo is tenderer 


than any of the former, and muſt 
be preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered 


in the Winter. This is propagated 
by planting Cuttings, in any of the 
Summer- months, in a North Bor- 


der of light Earth; where they will 


ſoon take Root, after which they 
muſt be planted into Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, and expoſed to 
the open Air until the Middle or 
Latter-end of October, when they 
muſt be houſed ; but ſhould be pla- 
ced in the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, 
where they may have much free 
Air in mild Weather, and muſt be 
frequently refreſh'd with Water; 
but in Summer-time they may be 
expoſed to the open Air, in a ſhady 


Situation, where they will thrive 


much better than if expoſed to the 
Sun; which would dry the Earth 
too faſt, ſo that they wauld con- 
ſtantly require to be water'd, 

This Plant is not apt to continue 
above three or four Vears without 
renewing; therefore Cuttings ſhould 
be planted every other Vear, to 
maintain the Kind, where People 
are curious to preſerve their Varie- 
ties. The great Beauty of this Pl 
conſiſts in its long Continuance 1 
Flower; for when the Plants are 
properly managed, they will pro- 


- 
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duce Flowers throughout the Year ; 
and although their Flowers are not 


very beautiful, yet in the Winter- 
ſeaſon, when there is want of better 


_ Sorts, this Plant will add to the Va- 


riety in the Green-houſe ; therefore 
may be allowed a Place in all ſuch 
Gardens where Collections of Plants 
are preſerved, In Botanic Gardens 
it is preſer ved for the ſake of Va- 
riety; and ſome have ſuppoſed it to 


be the true Pellitory of Spain, 


which, in reality, is a different 
Plant; the' this has a very ſharp 
acrid Taſte, much like that of the 


Pellitory. | 


The four „ Sorts 
are very hardy Plants; ſo may be 


treated in the ſame manner as hath 


been directed for the five Sorts firſt- 


mentioned. 


The laſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. William Houſtoun, at Campechy, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
England. 'This is a ſhrubby Plant, 
which grows eight or nine Feet high, 
having many Stems, and irregular 
Branches; hut it hath not produced 


any Flowers in Exg/and. This Plant 


may he propagated by Cuttings, du- 
ring any of the Summer-months, 
if they are planted in a Bed of light 
Earth, and ſhaded from the Sun: 
In the Winter this muſt be placed 
in a moderate Stove; and in Sum- 
mer it may be placed abroad, in a 
warm Situation. | 
LEUCOIUM, Stock-gilliflower. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower is compoſed, for the maſt 
part, of four Leaves, which are 
placed in form of a Croſs : out of the 
Flowwer-cup riſes the Pointal, which. 
becomes a long flat Pod, divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Parti- 
tion, to which the Values aghere en 
both Sides, and are furniſbed ævith 
flat ſmooth Seeds, which are orbieular, 
and bordered round their Edges ; tn 
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 nobich may be adged, The Flowers are 
Jpeciaus, and feet-ſmelling. © 
Ib Sperre'me; 
I. LgeucoiuM incauum  moajus. 
C. B. P. Greater hoary.Stock-gilli- 
flower, with fingle white Flowers. 
2. :Lgvcorm incanum majus, 
fore cinericto. C. B. P. The great 
hoary Stock- gilliflower, with an 
aſh · colour'd Flower. . 

3. LRVcoꝛuu purpureum, vel ru- 
| brum. C. B. P. Purple or red Stock- 
gilliflower. t 

4. Lx VU cou zncanum majus coc- 
cincum. Mar. Hit. The greater 
hoary crimſon Stock-gilliflower, 
vulgarly cail'd The Brumpton Stock. 


5. Leucorun vialaceum. Tabern. 


Violet-colour'd Stock-gilliflower. 

6. Levuco lun incanum majus Mul- 
tiplex, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Greater 
hoary Stock-gilliflower, with a dou- 
ble purple Flower. TATE 

7. LEUCOLUM 7ncanum majus mul- 
tiplex, Hore rubro. C. B. P. Greater 
hoary Stock- gilliflower, with a dou- 
ble red Flower. 

8. Lx vucofun incanum majus mul. 
tiplex, fore albo. Journ. Greater 


hoary Stock- gilliflower, with a dou- 


ble white Flower. 
9. Leucoium incanum majus va- 
riegatum, pleno fore. C. B. P. The 
greater hoary Stock-gilliflower, with 
a double variegated Flower. 
10. Leucoiun ma jus incanum 
wariegatum album, fore fimplici, ana- 
culis ex allo rubris. C. B. P. The 
greater hoary Stock- gill. flower, with 
a ſingle white Flower, ſpotted and 
rip'd with red. 


11. Leucorwum pleno fore, al. 


bum, ſanguintis maculis fignatum, 


Hort. Ey. White Stock- gilſiflower, 


with a double Flower mark'd with 


* 


bloody Spots. 
12. Levcorun pleno fore, album, 
rpurets maculis fignatum. Hort. 


276, White Stock -Filliflower, with 


LE 
2 double Flower mark'd with purple 
13. Laveorum incanum majur 
variegatum,' pleno fore, foliis in an- 
bitu argenteis. H. L. The greater 
hoary variegated Stock- gilliflower, 
with a double Flower, and Leaves 
edg'd with Silver. | | 
14. Levcoium minus & annuum. 


- 
* 5 


Dad. Leſſer annual Stock gilliflower. 


15. LevcoiM album odoratifj. 
mum, folio wiridi. C. B. P. The 
molt ſweet-ſmelling Stock-gilliflow. 
er, with a green Leaf, commonly 
call'd The white Wall- flower. 

16. LEevcorum album odoratif- 
mum folio viridi, pleno flore. The 
double white Wall-Hower, vulgo. 

17. Levcorunm luteum wulgart, 
C. B. P. The yellow Wall flower. 

18. LEucoiun luteum, fore ples 
no, minus. C. B. P. The common 
double Wall- flower. 

19. Levcorum angufiifolium Al. 
pinum, fore ſulphureo. H. R. Par. 
Narrow leav'd Alpine Wall“ flower, 
with a brimſtone-colour'd Flower. 

20. LEUColUM: angu/lifolium Al. 
pinum, fore pleno ſulphureo. Narrow- 
leav'd Alpine Wall- flower, with a 
double brimſtone- colour d Flower, 
commonly call'd The ſtraw- colour d 
Wall flower. > 

21. Levcoium /utenm, mapny 
fore. C. B. P. Wall flower with a 
large Flower. we 

22. Levcown luteum, fore ple- 
no, majus. C. B. P. The greater 
Wall- flower, with a double Flow- 
er. 2 

23. LEV cOIUMH majus, fore intus 
luteo, extus ferrugineo. Greater Wall- 


flower, with larger Flowers, yel- 


low within, and on the Outfide of 
an Iron- colour, commonly call'd 
The Rawenal Wall-fower. 

24. Levcowm majus, fort na- 
jore pleno, intus luteo, extus ferru- 


ginco. The double Ravenal, vulgo. 


1. 
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285. Lzucoiun majus, fore pleno 
ferruginto. Tourn. The old double 


bloody Wall- flower. 
26. Lxucolun luteum, plens flo- 
re, foliis ex luteo ovartegatis.” The 
yellow variegated Wall- Hower, with 
a double Flower. K 
27. Levcowua lateum, pleno fo- 
re, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. 


The ſilver- ſtripꝰ'd Wall- flower, with 
a double Flower. Pay 


'There are ſeveral other Varieties 


of theſe Flowers, which are pre- 


ſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 


dens; but thoſe here mention'd are 


the moſt beautiful, and beſt worth 
propagating in all curious Flower- 
ardens. | | 


All the Sorts of Stock. gilliflowers 


are propagated by Seeds: the beſt 


time for ſowing them is in the Be- 
ginning of April, upon a Border 
of freſh light Earth, where they 
may be expos'd to the morning 


Sun; for if they are too much ex- 


pos'd to the Sun in the Heat of the 


Day, they are very ſubje& to be 


eaten by a ſort of Fly ; as they of- 
ten are while young, upon an hot 
dry Soil. To remedy which, you 
ſhould always ſow a few Radiſhes 
amongſt them, which will ſecure 
them from this Miſchief: for the 
Flies will always prey upon the 


|  Radiſhes, whereby your Gilliflower- 


plants will be preſerved ; but then 
you muſt not ſuffer the Radiſhes to 
be too thick amongſt them; for that 
would draw them up very weak, 
and cauſe them to be long ſhank'd. 
When your Plants have gotten fix 


Leaves, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into other Borders of the like freſh. 
Earth, and 'expos'd to the morning 
Sun at about fix Inches Diſtance; 


obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 


which they will require no farther 


Care, than only to keep them clear 


L E 


from Weeds, until the Latter · end of 


Auguſt, or the Beginning of Seprem- 


Ber, when you muſt tranſplant them 
into the Borders of the Pleaſure- 


garden; which ſhould be done, if 


poflible, in moiſt Weather, that they 
may the ſooner ſtrike Root, where- 
by they will be ſecurely faſten'd in 
the Ground before the Froſt comes 


on; which would prevent their 
taking Root, and thereby either 
quite deſtroy them, or at leaſt cauſe 
them to flower very weak the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring. | 
There are many People who make 
a great Stir aboutſowing theſe Seeds, 


and tranſplanting the Plants always 


at the ſame time when the Moon 1s 
at the Full, in order to obtain a 
greater Number of double Flowers; 


but from ſeveral Years Obſervation, 


I conld never find any thing in this 
Management, nor from the fre- 


quently removing the Plants, as is 


by ſome directed; which only weak- 
ens them, and cauſes them to pro- 
duce ſmaller Bunches of Flowers; 
but I never could obtain any more 
double Flowers by this Management, 


than if they had never been re- 
mov'd : but the beſt Method that 1 


have obſerv*d, to have theſe Flow- 
ers in the greateſt Perfection, is, to 
change the Seeds every Vear, if you 
can procure a good Correſpondent 
at ſome Place at a great Diſtance 
from you, who will faithfully fur- 
niſh you with good Seeds: and in 
ſaving theſe Seeds, if you obſerve 


a greater Number of Petals than 
uſual in the fingle Flowers, it is a 


good Sign, that the Seeds of ſuch | 


Plants will produce double Flowers. 
I have alſo obſerv'd, that if the 


Seeds are preſerved in the Pods a 
Year before they are ſown, a greater 
Number of Plants with double Flow- 


ers has been produced, than from 
the ſame Seeds ſown the firſt Year. 
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As theſe Plants are commonly 
biennial, and ſeldom continue longer 
than the ſecond Vear, hence there 
will be a Neceſſity of ſowing Seeds 
every Year; for when they have 
flowered and ſeeded, they common- 
ly decay ſoon after; as alſp do the 
dauble Flowers ſoon after they are 


out of Flower; or if ſome of them 


ſhould continue another Year, they 
are ſeldom ſo ſtrong, or produce ſuch 
fair Flowers, as the young ſeedling 
Plants: ſo that, upon the Whole, 
they are ſcarcely worth ſtanding. 
And tho' ſome People recommend 
the propagating the double Sorts 
from Slips and Cuttings, as the ſu- 
Teſt Way to have double Flowers, 
which indeed. 1s very true ; yet the 
Plants thus rais'd are always weaker 
than thoſe rais'd from Seeds, and 


never produce their Flowers near 


ſo large or fair: wherefare (as I 


Succeſſion of ſeedling Plants every 
Year, among{ which you will al- 


ways have a Quantity of double 


Flowers, provided - your Seed be 
gpod. | 3 


» 


Largeneſs of its Flowers, and the 


Brightneſs of their Colour: but this 
Sort ſeldom produces more than one 


Spike of Flowers upon a Plant; 
whereas the Italian and purple Sorts 
produce ſeveral very fair Bunches 
upon each Plant, eſpecially if they 
vave Strength: and there is a Sort 


commonly call'd the Stock- major 


(which, probably, is the ſeventh 
Sort here mention'd), which branch- 
es out on every Side, and produces 
many fair Spikes of Flowers from 
one Root; theſe are of a beautiful 
red Colour: as . doth another Sort, 
commonly {though falſly) call'd the 
Annual-itock, which will produce 
its Flowers the firſt Year from Seed ; 


The Brumpton Stock- gilliſower is 
by many People moſt valued for the 
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but then the Plants commonly oy | 


tinue the next Seaſon, and flower 
again very ſtrong; and theſe often : 
produce fome Variety in the Colour 


of their Flowers; ſome being of a | 


beautiful ſcarlet, others of a pale. 
red Colour, and ſome of them are 
finely variegated; and theſe all pro- 
duc'd from Seeds taken from the 
ſame Plant: but this Sort is very 
apt to degenerate, if the Seeds are 
not frequently changed. 

The ſmall annual Stock- gilliflow. 
er will produce Flowers in about 
ten Weeks after ſowing( which has oc- 


caſion'd its being call'd the ten Weeks 
Stock); and if the Seaſon be to- 


lerably cool and moiſt, theſe Flow- 
ers will be very large: and often 
there are large doable Flowers pro- 


duc'd among them, which renders 


them well worth propagating, eſpe- 


. cially if you ſow them in May, 
{aid before) it is better to have a 


Auguſt and September, when Flowers 


which will, cauſe them to flower in 


are beginning to be ſcarce in the 
Gardens. Theſe Plants produce 


ripe Seeds the ſame Year, and rarely 7 


ſurvive a Winter. 85 
Theſe Plants ſhould all be plant- 
ed in a freſh light Soil, which muſt 


not be dung'd ; for they don't ſue- 


ceed upon a rich Soil, in which they 
are apt to grow very rank, and then 


their Roots canker. and decay; ſo 
that they ſeldom abide the Winter 
in ſuch Soils; but in a freſh Soil 


they will ſtand our ordinary Win- 


ters extremely well, and will pro- 


duce large fair Flowers. 


The common ſingle Wall- flower 


is very ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, 


but is often found growing upon 


old Walls and Buildings in divers 
Parts of England: this is the Sort. 


which is directed in the College 
Diſpenſatory fer medicinal Uſes: 


but the double of this Kind is very 
common in moſt” of the Eg. 
| 5 Gardens ; 
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Gardens; which is propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings in any of 
the Spring-months, - obſerving to 


be remov'd to the Places where they 
are to remain; Frey ing N 
The ftraw-colour'd Wall- flower 


more common in the Engl Gar- 
dens than at preſent: this is a much 


mon, the Plants generally growing 


Flowers are much larger, and grow 
much cloſer together, than thoſe: 
but the Flowers have very little 
Scent; which, I ſuppoſe, has oc- 
caſion'd its being leſs cultivated than 
it was formerly; though indeed, for 
Shew, it is inferior to none of the 
| Sorts of Wall- flowerz: this is alſo 
propagated by Slips, as the common 
Sort. 
| The white Wall-flower is propa- 
| gated by ſowing the Seeds in April, 
in the manner before directed for the 
Stock- gilliflowers; and if the Seeds 
are good, there will be many dou- 
| ble Flowers produc'd amongſt them; 
| which may be continu'd, by plant- 
ing the Slips in the ſame manner as 
has been direted for the common 
Wall-flower. But the double of this 
Kind, being ſomewhat tenderer than 
the other Sorts of Wall-flowers, 
ſhould be planted into Pots filPd 
with freſh light Earth; and in the 
Winter-ſeaſon ſhould be plac'd un- 
der an Hot-bed-frame, where they 
may be ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſts ; 
but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have as much free open Air as poſſi- 
ble; in which Management they 
will endure two or three Years, and 
produce fair Flowers. 
The large-flowering Wall-flower 
is alſo propagated. by Seeds in the 
ame manner as the Stock-gilliflow- 


| water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they may 


with double Flowers was formerly 


finer Sort for Shew than the com- 


more upright; and the Spikes of 


be propagated by Slips, as the com- 
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ers; for though it will grow from 
Slips, yet theſe ſeldom make ſa: 
good Plants as thoſe produc'd from 
Seeds, nor will they flower ſo ſtrong. 
This Sort rarely produces many 
double Flowers; but yet is well 
worth propagating, for the Large- 
neſs and Sweetneſs of its Flowers; 
and if they are planted in a very 
poor dry Soil, will continue two or 
three Years, and endure the Cold 
extremely well. 3233 
The Navenal Wall- flower is at 
preſent in the greateſt Eſteem witn 
the curious Floriſts, the Flowers of 
this Kind being full as large as the 


laſt- mention'd Sort, and are of a 


fine rediſn or iron Colour on the 
Outſide, as alſo of an extraordinary 
Sweetneſs; and this is more apt to 
produce double Flowers than the 
former: it is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be fown in March, 
and manag'd as was directed for the 
Stock-gilliflower; obſerving never 
to plant them in a rich Soil which 
will cauſe them to grow very faſt 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but they 
ſeldom endure the Winter in ſach 
Soils. The double-flower*d Plants 
of this Kind may alſo be propagated 
by Slips, in the ſame manner as the 
before-mention'd Sorts ; but theſe 
ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter, as 
was directed for the white Wall- 
flower, otherwiſe they are ſubject to 
be kill'd by very ſharp Froſts. The 
Seeds of this Kind ſhould be often 
chang'd, or elſe they will greatly 
degenerate. | | SR” 

The old double-bloody Wall- flow 
er was formerly more common in 


England than at preſent, it being 


at this time rarely to be ſeen: this 
is a Variety of the common double 
Wall- flower, from which it on! 

differs in having the Outſide of the 
Petals of a bloody Colour: it may 


mon 
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mon Sort; but requires to be ſhel- 

ter d from extreme Cold in the Win- 
ter; which often geſtroys theſe 
Plants, if they are too much expos d 


ti it. 


The yellow-ſtrip'd Wall. flower is 
alſo a Variety of the common dou- 
ble Sort, having its Leaves beauti- 
fully variegated in the Spring and 
Winter- ſeaſon; but in the Summer, 


When the Plants are very free of 
Growth, they degenerate to be al- 


moſt quite plain; ſo that at that 
Seaſon there is very little Beauty in 
them. This is alſo propagated by 
Slips, as the common Sort; but 


mould be planted in a warm Situa- 


tion, otherwiſe it will often ſuffer wy 3 


great Colds in Winter. 


The ſilver- ſtrip'd Wall- flower is 
much more beautiful than the laſt, 
and generally retains its curious 
Variegation through the whole Vear. 
Thbis is propagated by Slips, as the 
former; but ſhould be ſhelter'd in 
Winter, being much tenderer than 
the laſt: for which Reaſon, the 
Plants ſhould be ſet into Pots, and 

treated as the double white Wall- 


flower : but you ſhould obſerve, ne- 


ver to plant them in a rich Soil; 
which will cauſe them to become 
pPlwkain (as I have often obſerv'd) : nor 
mould they have too much Moiſture, 


which very often deſtroys them. 


thoſe which were planted in a good 


Soil have been deftroy'd, tho they 5 
5 N it is N 
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LICH EN, Lierwort. 0 
There being two Sorts of lisa, | 


| which are uſed in Medicine, and one 


of thoſe being accounted a ſovereign - 
Remedy for the Bite of mad Dogs, 

J thought it would not be i improper 
to mention them here, tho? they are 
Plants which cannot be Propagated 


by any Method, except by paring 


up the Turf of Grafs whereon they 
grow, and laying it down in me 
moiſt ſhady Place; where, if the 
Turf takes Root, and thrives, theſe 
Plants will ſpread, and do well. 
The two Sorts are; 

1. Licazn petræus latiſoliut, foe 
Hepatica fontana.. C. B. P. Com- 
mon broad - leav d Liverwort 

2. Lienz terreſtris cinereus, 
Raii Syn. Aſh- colour Ground- li- 
verwort. 

The firſt Sort grows on the Side 


of Wells, and in moiſt ſhady Places 


not only on he Ground, but on 
Stones, Bricks, or Wood. Of this 


there are ſeveral. Varieties, which 


are diſtinguiſhed- by the Curious in 


Botany : but as they are Plants of no 


Ut, I ſhall not enumerate them. 
The ſecond Sort (which is uſed to 
cure the Bite of mad Dogs) grows 


on Commons, and open Heaths, 


where the- Graſs is ſhort, in moſt 
Parts of- England, eſ pecially on De- 


__  clivities, and on the Sides of Pits, 
All the Sorts of Wall-flowers will 


| abide the Cold much better, if 
planted in a very gravelly and ſtony 
Soil, than when they are in a rich 
Earth ; as may be obſerv'd by thoſe 
x which grow upon the Tops of Walls, 
and other Buildings; where ſome- 
times they are very much expos'd to 

the cold Winds, and yet often en- 
dure the ſharpeſt Winters; when 


This ſpreads on the Surface of the 


Ground; and, when in Perfecdion, 
is of an Aſh-cotour; but as it grows 
old, it alters, and becomes of a dark 
Colour. 
Gardens with the Turf, which is laid 


This is often carried into 


for Walks and Slopes ; ; and where 


the Soil is moiſt and cool, it will 
ſpread, and be difficult to deſtroy, 
ſo that it renders the Graſs unſight · 
ly: but this is the only Method yet 


known to have it grow in N 


. 


| hath been for many Years uſ 
great Succeſs, It was COMMUNICA 


this Plant, to cure the Bite o 
Dogs on Men and Animals, with 


1 


| "This is eſteemed a ſovereigu Re- 
| medy for the Bite of mad Dogs, and 


ed with 

to the Royal Society by Mr. George 

Dampier, whoſe Uncle had long — 
m 


infallible Succeſs. The Method of 
taking it he has delivered as follow- 


eth: Take of the Herb, and dry it 


either in an Oven, by the Fire, or 
e in the Sun; then powder it, and 


| *< paſs it thro' a fine Sieve; mix 


* this with an equal Quantity of 


_ * fine-powdered Pepper. The com- 


« mon Doſe of this Mixture is four 
«« Scruples, which may be taken in 


„ warm Milk, Beer, Ale, or Broth.” 


He alſo adviſes, that the Part bitten 
be well waſhed, as alſo the Cloaths 

of the Perſon who is bit, leſt any of 
the Snivel or Drivel of the mad- 

| ſhould remain. If the Perſon bitten 


be full - grown, he adviſes, that he 
be blooded before the Medicine is 


taken; and to uſe the Remedy as 
ſoon after the Bite as poſſible, as al- 
ſo to repeat the Doſe two or three 
ſeveral Mornings faſting. | 
_ LIGUSTICUM, Lovage. 
The Charaders are; | 
The Lobes of the Leaves are cut 


about their Borders, lite thoſe of 
Parſley: the Flowers conſiſt, for the 


moft part, of five Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe : each of theſe 
 Fleawers are ſucceeded by tauo oblong, 


gibloſe, furrow'd Seeds, which on one 


Side hawe à leafy Border. 
The Species are; 3: 
1. LicusTicum wulgare, foliis 


apii. F. B. Common Lovage. 
2. Licusricun Scoticum, apii 
folio. Tourn, Scotch Lovage, with a 
 Parfleyalenfs fe 45-5 hap $928 


3. LicusTIcum Græcun, . apii 


Folio. T. Gor. Greek Lovage, with a 
| Farlley-leaf, 2 5 10 5 
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4. Liouvsricvn foliis | multipli- 


 cato-pinnatis,  foliolis pinnatim inci- 
fis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Lovage with 
many Pair of Pinnæ, and the little 


Leaves cut; commonly called G- 
cutaria, or Baſtard Hemlock 


The firſt of theſe Plants is often 


uſed in Medicine, and was formerly 
reckoned amongſt the Kitchen-herbs; 
but is now almoſt intirely caſt out of 
the Kitchen - garden, and only culti- 
vated for phyſical Uſes. This Plant 
may be eaſily propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a moiſt Spot of Ground: and when 
the Plants come 1 follow- 
ing, they ſhould be tranſplanted out 
to the Diſtance of eighteen Inches or 
two Feet aſunder, in a moiſt Soil; 
where, if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, they will thrive exceeding- 
ly, and the ſecond Summer will pro- 
duce Seeds: but the Herb may be 


frequently cut for Uſe; their Roots 


abiding ſeveral Fears, will ſnoot again 
continually after being cut; ſo that 


a few Plants will be ſufficient for the 


Uſe of a Family. 4 
The fecond and third Sorts are 
only preſerved in Collections of 


Plants for Variety; but are not in 


any Uſe at preſent. Theſe may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as 
the former. 

The fourth Sort has by ſome Per- 
ſons. been ſuppoſed to be the Hem- 
lock of the Antients : it is a very 
ſtrong Plant: when the Leaves are 
bruiſed, they emit a very rank 


_ Odour; and the Plant is generally 


thought to be very poiſgnous : tho 
Parkinſon writes, That he could find 
no poiſonous or ſtinking Smell in the 
Plant which. he cultivated in his 
Garden: but that muſt have been a 
different Plant from this: for a more 
fetid Scent was never obſerved in any 
Pian... 


This ib extreme hardy : if the 


Seeds 


$ ie ke 2 | 
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in the Nurſeries near Landum, to fur. 


| - Betds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plant will come up the following 


2 | ; Spring: but when the Seeds are 
- fown in the Spring, they generally 1. 


| ue in the Garden a whole Year. As 
this Plant grows very large, it will 


5 require three Feet Space at leaſt; 


e and it will grow upward of four 


I.0ͤbe Characters are 


us Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite 
to each other: the Flower confiſts of. 


8 one Leaf, 7s tubulous, and divided at 


10 _  #he Top into five Segments: the Ovary 
In the Centre of the Flower-cup be- 


7 comes a globular foft Fruit, full of 


Juice, ir bichare lodg'd four Seeds. 


ORE 1 retinens. Pluk, Alm. The ever-gr b 


3. LievsTRUM niit e luteo va- 
riegatis. H. R. Par. The yellow- 
beten et. 

4. LicustTrum lis argentatis. . 

Breyn. Prod. The filver-ſtriped Pri- 
30's .. ; 

Tieſticulato. Plum. Cat. Prickly Ameri- 

eas Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. 


FFT 
II. LicusTrRUM vulgare. Park. 

beat. The common Privet. 
2. LieusTRUM folits majoribus 


riet. 


& magis acuminatis, toto anno folia 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very 


common in the Hedges in moſt 


Parts of England, and therefore it is 


not ſo much valued by the generality 


of People, as ſome Shrubs which are 


more rare; but it deſerves a Place in 
Plantation of Shrubs, as it adds to the 
Variety: it commonly grows about 


eight or ten Feet high, in form of a 


| Shrub ; but may, by Art, be train- 


ed up to a much greater Height, and 


may be intermixed amongſt other 
Trees of middling Growth in Wil- 
derneſſes. nth 


This Shrub is frequently cultivated | 


niſh the ſmall Gardens and Balconie: 
in the City, it being one of the few 


Plants which will thrive in the 


Smoke of London: but altho' it will 
live ſome Years in the cloſe Part of 
the Town, yet it ſeldom produces 
Flowers after the firſt Year, unleſz 
ELM in ſome open Places, where 

©» LIGUSTRUM, The Prvet. 
try the Leaves will continue green 


there is a free Air. In the Coun. 


great Part of the Winter: it flowers 


in June, and the Berries ripen in 


Autumn, which generally hang 


upon the Branches till Chriſtmas. - 
_ The ſecond Sort will grow much 
larger than the firſt, and is equally 
hardy. The Leaves of this commonly 
remain upon the Trees until the 
Spring, unleſs in very hard Win. 


ters; for which Reaſon it is more 


eſteemed than the common Sort. 
The Leaves of this Sort are broad · 
er than thoſe of the firſt, and are of 
a deeper Green; the Bunches of 
Flowers are larger, and of a purer 
white Colour; the Berries are alſo 
much larger, and of 2 


Colour; therefore make a fine Ap- 


pearance in October and November. 
This Sort will grow to fourteen or 


ſixteen Feet; and is a proper Shrub 


to fill up in Wilderneſs- quarters. 
Il cannot but think this Sort, which 


is the moſt common in Fach, is the 


Liguſtrum mentioned by Virgil in the 


ſecond Eclogue: and my Reaſon 
for it is, that as the Flowers of this 


Shrub are of a pure White, but fall 


off very ſoon, they are by no means 
proper to gather for Garlands, &c. 
and the Berries being of a ſine black 
Colour, and continuing long upon 
the Plants, make a fine Appearance. 


To confirm that theſe Berries were 
gathered for Uſe, we find in ſeveral 


Authors of undoubted Credit, that 
they were uſed in dyeing, as alſo that 


the beſt Ink was made of them. 


Befldes, 


_ © Beſides, is it not much more rea- 
ſonable to ſappoſe; that Virgil would 
rather draw his Compariſon from the 
Flowers and Fruit of the ſamePlant, 
then he is warning the Youth not to 
truſt to his Beauty, than to mention 
two different Plants, as has been ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed? for here are the 
white Flowers ” the e qr 
ing early. in the Spring, which is an 
Alluſon to Youth; but theſe are of 
ſhort Duration, ſoon falling away; 
whereas the Berries, which may be 


applied to mature Age, are of long 


Continuance, 
UAE. B | 
Ĩ beſe Plants are eaſily propagted 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in Autumn, which in one Year's 
ume will be rooted enough to tranſ- 
plant; when they may be removed 
to the Places where they are deſign- 
ed to remain, or planted in a Nur- 
ſery for two or three Vears; where 
they may be trained for the Purpoſes 
dene . ene eee 
They are alſo propagated by Suek- 


and are gathered for 


ers, which theſe Plants ſend forth in 


great Plenty: but theſe are too apt 
to put out a great Number of Suck- 
ers from their Roots; ſo are not ea- 
ſily kept within Bounds; nor do the 
Plants riſe ſo high, as thoſe which 
are propagated by Layers; there- 
fore this Method ſhould be pre- 
ferred. e e 
Formerly theſe Plants were great- 
ly in Uſe for Hedges; but ſince ſo 
many others of greater Beauty have 


been introduced, which are much 


preferable to theſe for ſuch Purpoſes, 
they have been intirely rejected, the 
Trouble in keeping them in Order 
being very great; nor are the 
Hedges made with them ever ſo 
thick and handſome, as thoſe mad 
with divers other Plants. 
The two variegated Kinds are 
pretty Varieties amongſt other ſtri- 


Ay, 
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ped Shrubs. Theſe may be pro 
gated by budding, or — oak 


upon the plain Sort, as alſo by lay- 


ing dow their Branches; but as 
they ſeldom ſhoot fo faſt, as to pro- 
duce many Branches proper for Lay- 
ers, the other Method is chiefly us d. 
The filver-ftriped Sort is ſomewhat 
tenderer than the plain ; but will 
endure the open Air, if planted in a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; 
but if either of the variegated Kinds 
be planted in'a moiſt rich Soil, they 
are ſubje& to become plain from 
their vigorous Growth © 

ILIL AC, The Pipe- tre. 

The Characters are; © 

The Flowers confift of one Leaf, are 
Funnel.ſhaped, but divided at Top into 
five Segments, and are collected into 
oblong ſpecious Spikes : the Flowers 


are ſucceeded by — Pods, which 


are ſcarce an Inch long, and are di- 
vided into tæuo Cells, in which are 
contained broad flat Seeds, which are 
compreſs d en their Edges. 

The Species are; 

1. Litac Matthioli. The com- 

mon blue Lilac, or Pipe- tre. 
2. L1Lac fore albo. Tourn, The 
white Lilac, or Pipe-tree. | 
3. Lilac flore ſaturate purpureo. 
Tourn, The deep-purple Lilac, or 
Pipe- tre. EV 

4. LILAc flore albo, foliis ex lutes 
variegatis, Cat. Plant. Hort. The 
yellow-blotch'd Lila. 

5. Litac fore albo, foliis ex albo 
variegatis." Cat. Plant. Hort. The 
white · blotch'd Lilac. | 

6. Litac folio liguſtri. Tourn. 
Lilac with Privet-leaves, falfly call. 
ed the Perfian Jaſmine. 

7. LiLac laciniato folio. Tourn: 
Lilac with cut Leaves, falſly called 
the cut-leav'd Per an Jaſmine. 

8. Litac felis liguſtri, fore allo. 
The privet-leav'd Lilac, or Perfian 
Jaimine, with a white Flower. 


The 


"* 
The three firſt Sorts commonly 

grow cighteen or twenty Feet high, 

and. are very great Ornaments to 


Quarters of flowering Trees in the 


Spring during their flowering Sea- 


ſon, if . rightly . diſpos'd amongſt 


Trees of the ſame Growth. The 
firſt and ſecond Sorts are more com- 
mon than the third; but the third is 


much preferable to the ſecond, the 


Flowers of that growing much cloſer 


upon the Bunches, and are of a finer 


purple Colour, and the Trees gene- 
rally produce them in greater Quan- 
tities; ſo that this, and the white 
Sort, being regularly intermixed, af- 
ford an agreeable Variety, tho' the 
ſecond may be admitted to add a 
ares. 

Theſe Plants are eaſilypropagated 


by Suckers, which they ſend forth 


in great Plenty from the old Plants. 
Theſe ſhould be taken off in October, 
and planted into a Nurſery, where 
they may remain three or four Vears; 
after which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant into the Wilderneſs, where 
they are to continue: they will re- 
quire no other Culture than to dig 
the Ground about them every Vear, 


and take off the Suckers which are 


produc'd from their Roots; which, 
if ſuffered to remain, would ſtarve 


the old Plants, and grow up into an 


irregular Thicket. | 

As theſe Plants are always propa- 
gated by Suckers, their Roots are 
always diſpoſed to ſend out great 


Plenty of Suckers again; therefore 


where there is not Care taken to 
clear away theſe every Autumn, they 
will grow into a Thicket, and the 
old Plants will be ſtinted in their 
Growth, and not appear ſo beauti- 
ful: but altho' this Method of pro- 
pagating theſe Plants is by much the 


eatieſt, yet I would Choole that of 
lay:ng down the Branches, becauſe 


"> 


the Plants ſo raiſed will not be liable 


to produce Suckers ; therefore are 
much to be preferred, eſpecially for 
{mall Gardens. 
Theſe Trees thrive beſt on light 
rich Ground, where there is a Depth 
of Soil; for on ſtrong ſhallow Soils 
they grow moſſy, and make little 
Progreſs. Where theſe are planted 


in a good Soil, they will grow up. 


ward of twenty Feet high, and pro. 
duce great Numbers of Flowers ; 
but in ſtiff ſhallow Ground they ſel. 
dom arrive to half that Height ; nor 
do they produce many Flowers. 


During the time theſe Shrubs arg 


in Flower, there are very few others 
comparable to them for Beauty or 
Sweetneſs; the Leaves being large, 
and of a beautiful Green, ſet off the 
Flowers greatly: but theſe ſeldom 
continue in Beauty longer than eight 
or ten Days, unleſs the Seaſon proves 
cool and moiſt, when they will re. 
main a Fortnight or longer. 

The two variegated Sorts. are pre- 
ſerved by ſome Perſons, who delight 
in ſtriped Plants, as Curioſities ; but 


they have no great Beauty in them; 


for in Summer-time, when | theſe 
Plants are free of Growth, their 


white and yellow Blotches do not 


appear very plain; and when they 


do, it appears more like a Diſtemper 


in them, than any real Beauty. 


Theſe may be propagated - by bud- 


ding or inarching them upon the 
common Sort. 


The privet-leav'd Lilacs are of 


humbler Growth than thoſe betore- 
mention'd, ſeldom riſing above fix 
or ſeven Feet high ; but are very 
great Ornaments in ſmall Wilder» 
neſs-quarters of flowering Shrubs, 


where being intermix'd with other 


Shrubs of the ſame Growth, they 
afford an agreeable Proſpect. Theſe 
produce their Flowers in much long - 
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er and flenderer Bunches than the 


* other Sorts, and have a more agree- 


able. Scent. n 1% hep 1 
They may be propagated from 
Suckers, as the former; but as they 
ſeldom produce them in ſuch Plenty, 
hence the moſt expeditious Method 


is, to propagate them by Layers, 


which will take Root in one Year fit 


to tranſplant; and the Plants thus 


raiſed will have better Roots, and 
not ſo liable to Fut out Suckers a8 
the other; ſo ſhould be preferred to 


them. 


an accidental Variety from the other; 
and having pale Flowers, inclinin 
to white, is preſerved by the Nur- 
ſery-gardeners, for the ſake of Va- 


„niet. 


The cut-leav'd Sort differs from 
the other in having many of its 
Leaves deeply cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments; the Flowers are alſo of a 
brighter purple Colour, and make a 
finer Appearance. l 

Theſe are very hardy Shrubs, and 
will grow in almoſt any Situation; 


but they thrive beſt on a light loamy 


Soil. They flower in May, and 
their Flowers are of longer Duration 
than thoſe of the common Lilac. 

LILIASTRUM. Jide Hemero- 
callis. | S_ 

EILIO - ASPHODELUS, Yide 
Hemerocallis & Crinum. _ ; 

LILIO-FRITILLARIEA. PFide 
Fritillaria. 


ILILIO-HVYACIN THUS. % 


Scilla. ALS 
LILIO-NARCISSUS. 7Yia A- 
maryllis. | 11 
LILIUM, The Lily. 
The Characters are | 
It hath a bulbous Root, conſiſting of 
ſeveral fleſhy Scales adbering to an 
Axis: the Stalk is greatly furniſhed 
ith Leaves : the Flower is compes'd 


&f fix Leaves, and is ſoap'd ſamewhat 


The Sort with white Flowers is 


*. wah 
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like a Bell: in ſome Species the Petals 
are greatly reflex'd, but in others but 
little: from the Centre of the Flower 
riſes the Pointal, aubich becomes am 
oblong Fruit, that is commonly trian- 
gular, divided into three Celli, and 
full of compreſs'd- Seeds, which ave 
bardar'd, lying upon each other in a 
double Row, | 7 we IEE 
The Species are; | 

1. LiIon album, fore eres & 
1 C. B. P. Common white 
2. LIII Un album inodorum, flore 
pleno. H. R. Par. The double white 


13 Lilluu album, foribut depen- 


dentibus, five peregrinum, C. B. P. 
The foreign white Lily, with hang- 
ing Flowers. | 2 

4. LII run album, lato caule, mul- 
tilorum. H. R. Par, The white Lily, 
with broad flat Stalks, bearing many 
Heute gs fs ne fo 

5. LitiuM album vulgare, folii- 
ad limbos flaueſcentibus. H. L. Com- 
mon white Lily, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

6. LIIIuM album, fore lineis pun- 
pureis wariegato. D. Marchant. The 
white Lily, firip'd with Purple. 

7. LiliuM purpures-croceum:: ma- 
Jus. C. B. P. Ihe common Orange- 
lily, walge. : Roy 

8. Litium pumilum eruentum. 


Park, Par. The dwarf red Lily. 


9. Litivm rabrum, multiplici 
fore. Park. Par. The double red 
Lig., 3 

to. Le11yM bulbiferum anguftifo- 
tum. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd bul- 
biferous Lily, commonly call'd the 
Fisy-lily. | db 517 

11. LILIUM foribus reflexis, mon- 
tanum. C. B. P. The Imperial Mar- 
tagon. a 

12. LILIU foribus reflexis albis 
punctatis. C. P. B. The white-ſpot- 
ted Martagon. | I 

13. LILIU forions reflexis albis 
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non pundZatic. C. B. P. The white 


Martagon, without Spots. 
14. LiLiuM floribus reflexis, mon- 
tanum, flore plend. H. R. Par. The 
double-flowering Martagon. 
15. LitiuM favum anguſtifolium, 
fort flaws, maculis nigris diſtincto. 
C. B. P. The ſpotted Canada Mar- 
tagon, vulgo. N | 


16. LIII UM iniatum odorum an- 


 puſtifolium. C. B. P. The ſcarlet 
— of Pompony, vulgo. 


17. Litivm Byzantinum minia- 
tum polyanthos. C. B. P. The fear- 
tet Martagon, with many Flowers. 
18, Lii1uM Byxantinum minia- 
tum. C. B. P. The common ſcarlet 
Martagon. 
19. Litiwvw Byzantinum, flore 


Flaws. C. B. P. The yellow Marta- | 


gon of Conſtantinople. 

20. LitruM purpureo- croceum ma- 
jus, folits ex luteo eleganter wariega- 

tis, The Orange-lily, with beau- 
tiful variegated Leaves. © 
21. Litium purpureum minus, 
fore pleno. C. B. P. Leſſer red Lily, 

with a double Flower. 

22. LitivM cruentum polyanthos. 
Hort. Eyft. Firy- lily, with many 
Flowers. 2 ö 

23. LILIU bulbiferum latifolium 
majus. C. B. P. Greater broad- 
leav'd bulb- bearing Lily. | 
224. LitiuM Gbulbiferum minus. 
C. B. P. Smaller bulb-bearing Lily. 
25. Litivm floribus reflexis, mon. 
tanum, flore albicante. C. B. P. 
The Martagon with a whitiſh Flow- 
er. 


montanum, flore maculis rubris inor- 
dinatis aſperſo. The Martagon with 
Flowers ſpotted inordinately with 
red. 

27. LIII UN floribus reflexis, mon- 
tanum, flore carneo. H. R. Par. The 
pale-red or fleſh - coloured Marta- 
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ſerotinum. 


| 26. Lntun floribus reflexis, 


= 


28. Litium foribus reflexts, my 


tanum, longiore ſpica. C. B. P. The 
Martagon with a long Spike of 
Flowers. e 

29. Lil Iuu foribus reflexis way;. 


in, five tertium. C. B. P. The ſtripd 


Martagon. 


30. Lit run. foribus reflexis, poly. 
ant hos album punctatum. C. B. p. 
The white - ſpotted Martagon, with 
many Flowers. „ 


31. Litivm Byzantinum fel. 


num. Hort, Eyſt. The late flower. 


ing Martagon of Canſfantinople. 
32. LIIIun Aoribus reflexis, 
zmericanum maximum, fore rubenii; 
The greateſt American 
late - lowering Martagon, with red 
Flowens. '- + 5; 19nd 
There are ſome other Varieties of 


_ theſe Plants, which are pteſerved in 


the curious Gardens abroad, moſt of 
which were formerly in England (a 


may be gather'd from Parkin/on, and 
ſeveral other Writers upon curious 


Flowers) ; but theſe which are here 


mention'd are all the Sorts I can, at 


preſent, find in the Gardens neat 
London : tho' it is very probable, 
many of the other Sorts may be found 
in ſome old Gardens of this King- 


dom, which were formerly poſſeſsd 


by curious Delighters in Flowers : 


hardy, and wyll grow with little 
Culture, ſo when they are once fix'd 
in a Garden, they are not very ſub- 
ject to decay, unleſs their Roots are 
deſtroy'd, but will abide many Years 
without any Care ; therefore from 
ſuch Places there may be Hopes of 
retrieving thoſe Flowers again. 
The common white Lily is ſo well 
known, that it will be needleſs to 


for as moſt Wy Sorts are very 
h 


ſay any thing of it in this Place. The 
ſecond Sort with double Flowers ts, 


by ſome Perſons, preſerved by way 
of Curioſity; but there is no Beauty 


in it; for the Flowers ſeldom * 
| | — 
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y deſerves a Place in a good Gar- 
den. The third Sort with pendulous 


Flowers is ſometimes called the white 


Conſtantinople Lily, from whence it 
was. formerly 7 but is now 
become almoſt as plenty as the com- 
mon. white Lily in many Gardens: 
this differs from the common Sort 
in having flender Stems, which are 
of a purpliſh Colour ; and the Pe- 
tals of the Flowers are narrower, and 
the Flowers are ſomewhat leſs, and 
always hang down. 


Theſe Plants are all very hardy, 


and require no other Culture, than 
to be taken up every other Vear (in 
July, after the Flowers are decay d), 


| and pull off the Suckers from them; 


which, if ſuffer'd to remain on, 


| would ſtarve the old Roots, and 


cauſe them to, flower, very weak : 
but they ſhould not be kept long 
out of the Ground, nor remoyed at- 
ter their Leaves appear above- 
ground ; both which will weaken 
the Roots ſo much, that they will 

not flower the following Summer. 


| They increaſe greatly from Off. ſets, 


whereby they are become ſo com- 


mon as to be little eſtem d. 


The fourth Sort is only an acci- 
dental Variety of the common white 


| Lily, which proceeds from the 
| Strength of the Roots, and by two 


or three Stems joining together in 
one, as is frequently obſerved in the 
Buds of Aſparagus, and many other 
Kinds of Vegetables; in which, 
whenever this happens, they are al- 


Ways flat: but this is far from be- 


ing a diſtinct Species: however, as 
it hath been mentioned by many 
Writers on Botany, I thought pro- 
per to inſert it in this Place. _ 

The ſtrip'd-leavd Lily is a great 
Ornament to Flower -· borders during 
the Winter - ſeaſon, their beautiful 
Yariegated Leaves always appearing 
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and have no Scent ; ſo that it ſearce- 
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in, Segtember; and are contipu'd all 
the Winter, making a fine Appear- 
ance in the Depth of Winter, Then | 
few other Plants are in Beauty : for 
which Reaſon this Plant hath been 
greatly. propagated of late Years. 
This is increas d as the common 
Sort „but the Roots ſhould always 


he planted in a freſh light Soil, in 


which they will thrive exceedingly : 
but if you make the 'Groung rich 


with Dung, it will certainly deſtroy 


them, as will alſo a very wet or 
ſtrong Soil. The Seaſon for tranſs 
planting theſe Roots is the fame | 
with the common Sort. 
The white Lily ſtrip'd with Purple 


has not been many Years brought 
into England. Of this Kind there 


- Ja two Sorts; one of which is much 


more beautifully variegated than the | 
other; both of which were obtain'd 


originally from Seed. Theſeareboth 
propagated in the ſame manner 'as 


the common Sort ; but ſhould be 


planted in a dry fandy Soil, mix'd. 


with a little Lime-rubbiſh, and ex- 
pos'd to the morning Sun: in which 
Soil and Situation they will flower 
exceeding well,' and their Stripes 
will be much deeper colour'd than 
when they are planted in a. richer 


Soil, and their Roots will make a 


Retter Increns... 0 IIED 
The Orange-lilyis fo well known, 
that it is needleſs to ſay any thing of 
it here. That Sort which is commonly 
call'd the double Orange- lily, differs 
from the common only in having 
two or three more Petals in each 
Flower, which is not conſtant, but 
very apt to degenerate to the com- 
mon Sort; ſo that it is ſcarcely worth 
preſerving, unleſs for Variety-ſake. 


Theſe are propagated by Off ſets 
from the old Roots, which are com- 
monly ſent forth in great Plenty; 
and therefore the Roots ſhould never 
remain more than two Years unre- 
mov d, 
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word, becanſe the Number of Off. duced the latter End of May, ai 
ſets would greatly weaken them, 555 
and render their Flowers ſmall, and 
_ fewer in Number. Theſe may be 


Sober; for they do not ſhoot again 


ſoon after their Stems are deca) d, as * 
do the white Lilies; but, on the 
| contrary, remain till Febryary before 
| they appear aboye- Hogs but, 

however, they ſhould not be re 


moved. later than October. They 


will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation, but beſt in a dry light Soil, 


d an open Expoſure. 


he bulbous firy Lily produces its 


Flowers three Weeks before the 
common Sort, and is much more 


beautiful. This Sort was formerly 
more common than at preſent, as 


were ſeveral otherSorts of Lilies: it is 
equally as hardy as the common Sort, 
and doth increaſe much faſter : for 


9 


upon the Flower. ſtems, between the 


Wings of the Leaves and the Stalk, 
are produc'd ſmall Bulbs; which, 
when taken off, and planted, be- 


come ſtrong Roots in two Years; fo 


that it may he render'd very plenti- 
ful in a ſhort dime, were People to 
plant all their Increaſe. This requires 
the ſame Soil and Culture as the 
Orange-lily ; as doth alſo the dwarf 
red Lily, which is nearly allied to 


| this. They will grow under Trees; 


which renders them proper to plant 


* » » 


in Wilderneſſes; where, when in- 


termix damongſt other hardy Flowers 
of the ſame Growth, they will make 
a beautiful Appearance, and are very 
uſeful to furniſh Bafins and Flower- 
pots for Halls, Chimneys, &c, du- 


ring the Seaſon of Flowering. 


The Imperial Martagon is very 
common in molt old Gardens in 
England. This is equally as hardy 


_ as the common Lily, and requires no 


other Culture: the Flowers are pro- 


the ſame Soil and Culture with the 


valuable: the Flowers commonly 


appear the Beginning of Jah, or 


be planted in a warm Border, where 


fix Inches deep : for when the Roots 
lie near the Surface, they are often 


* 


the Middle” of large Borders in 3 
fewer in Number. may be Flower: garden; but the Scent is too 
tranſplanted any time from the Be- | 

Sele of Auguff to the End of 


ſtrong to he borne by may People: 
for which Reafon they ſhould never 
7 placed in Baſins of Flowers in a 
Room, nor be planted too nearthe 


Houſe. 


The white, and the white ſpotted 
Martagons flower about the Middle 
of June, or ſometimes later. Theſs 
produce a greater Number of Flow. 
ers upon a Stalk than the former; 
but the Flowers are ſeldom ſolarge, 
and commonly 8 more ſparſedly 
on the Stalks. 'Theſe have a ſtrong 
Scent, but not quite ſo diſagreeable' 
as the former, The Roots of theſe 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted ſoon 
after their Stems decay ; for if they 
are taken up late in the Autumn, 
they ſeldom produce their Flowers | 
ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. Theſe 
require a freſh ; ay Soil; and an 
open Situation: if they are ſuffered 
to remain three Years undiſtard'd, 
they wilt make a good Increaſe, and 
produce ſtrong Flowers. 
The double Martagon requires 


two laſt. This produces a large 
Quantity of fair double Flowers up- 
on each Stem, which renders it very 


ſomewhat later. | | 
The ſpotted Canada Martagon i 
much tenderer than any of the for. 
mer. The Roots of this Sort ſhould 


they may be protected from ſevere 
hard Froſts, by covering the Surface 
of the Ground with Peas-haulm, Ce. 
It muſt alſo have a freſh light dy 
Soil, and ſhould be planted at leaf 


injured by Froſts in Winter. This 
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from Canada by. the French, from 
whom we were firſt ſupply d with it; 
but fince we haye feceivd many 
Roots of it from Yirgikia, where it 
alſo grows in great Plenty in the 
Fields. The Flowers of this Kind 


Orange-lily, but are more reflex d, 
and of a fine yellow Colour, ſpotted 
with Black: this flowers in July. 

The red Mattagon of Pompony is 


the Martagons which I have yet ſeen; 
and produces the greateſt Number of 
Flowers upon a Stem of any of the 
Kinds (eſpecially when the Roots are 
ſtrong, and have remain d undiſturb'd 
two or three Years), when they will 
many times have upward of four- 


Flowers are not ſo large, nor ſo deep- 
coloured; as the ſcarlet Martagon; 
but rather of a yellowiſh-red Co- 


flowers commonly the Latter-end of 
May, or the Beginning of June. 

The Roots of this Plant are ten- 
8 der, and will not endure to be often 
tranſplanted ; for that will deſtroy 
them : the beſt Seaſon to remove 
them, is ſoon after their Stems de- 
cay; when they ſhould never be 
kept long out of the Ground; but 


Theſe require a freſh light ſandy 
Soil, but will by no means thrive in 
a rich moiſt Soil, which will cauſe 
them to rot; and they muſt have an 
open Expoſure for if they are over- 
hung by Trees; they will not thrive. 
This thould alſo be planted as deep 
in the Ground as the Canada Mar- 
tagon, for the ſame Reaſon as was 
betore obſerv'd on that: | 
The ſcarlet Martagon with many 
Flowers is in ſome-euriots Gardens 
very common, it being a very hardy 
Flant in reſpect to Cold, which it 


rene figinall brought 


are almoſt as large as thoſe of the 


dne of the moſt beautiful Sorts of all 


ſcore Flowers upon a Stem: the 


lour, and ſpotted with black: this 


planted again as. ſooh as poſſible. 


endures very well; and is eaſily pro- 


pau om Of low, 6 th i 
'orts; but muſt havea warm light dry 


Soil, which ſhould not be dung'd, nor 


overſhadow'd with Trees, either of 
which will cauſe the Roots to decay. 
This is a very beautiful Flower, and 
very proper to adorn the Borders of 


large Flower-gardens. It produces irs 


Flowers in July, after moſt of the 
other Sorts, which are of a deep- 
ſcarlet Colour, growing many upon 
The other ſcarlet Martagon is al- 
ſo common in ſome Gardens, but 
is not ſo much valu'd as the laſt : the 
Flowers are not ſo deep-colour'd; 
and it ſeldom has more than fix or 
eight upon a Stem. This flowers 
about the time of the former, and 
requires the ſame Soil and Culture. 
The yellow Martagon of Conſtan- 
tinople is very rate in England at 
preſent, and only to be found in the 
Gardens of ſome Curious Collectors 
of theſe Beauties. This requires much 
the ſame Culture as the two laſt-men- 
tioned ;. but muſt not be often re⸗ 
mov'd, which will not only weaken 
the Root; but alſo prevent its flow- 
ering, When the Roots of this Kind 
have been ſtanding three Years upon 
a good freſh dry Soil; I have obſerv- 
ed above gr Freon nes a Stem; 
which have made a very beautiful 
Appearance. This flowers about 
the fame Seaſon as the former. 
The ſtrip'd-leav'd Orange-lily is a 


very beautiful Plant, and was a few 


Years fince ſold at a very great 
Price; but of late it hath been more 
common, as being eaſily propagated 
by Off-ſets ; ſo that when it is once 
obtain'd, it may be ſoon.increas'd to 
what Number you pleaſe, Fane 
you plant it in a dry Soil, and a 
warm Situation. This beautiful Plant 
was, fome Years ſince, accidencally 
producꝰd from Seeds of the common. 

Daene Orange» 
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Orange-lily, which were ſhed upon 
a Border, where they were ſuffered 


10 grow, until this Plant appear d 
with its fine variegated Leaves; 
which the Owner, upon Diſcovery, 
mark'd, and, at a proper Seaſon, 
remov'd into a better Situation, 
where it throve, and increas'd ſo 
well, as in a few Years to be ſpread 


into divers Parts of the Kingdom. 


Tais Plant muſt never be planted in 
a rich Soil, which will greatly d1- 
minith its Beauty, and many times 
cauſe the Roots to decay. 

The ſeven Sorts next-mentioned 
are alſo worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. Theſe were ſome 


Years paſt in greater Plenty in the 


Engliſh Gardens, than they are at 
preſent ; but in ſome of the curious 
Gardens in Holland they are yet pre- 


jerved: theſe are as hardy as thoſe 


before - mentioned, and ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way. The laſt 
Sort was brought from America, 
where it grows wild in the Savan- 
nas: this hath a Stem upwards of 
three Feet high, and produces a large 
Number of beautiful Flowers upon 
each Stem; and as it ſeldom flowers 
till after all the others are over, ſo 
it is the more valuable. This is 
hardy in reſpect to Cold, but muſt 
have a light dry Soil. 


All the Sorts of Lilies and Marta- 


gons may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds; by which Method ſome 
new Varieties may be obtain'd, pro- 


vided the Seeds are ſav'd from the 


beſt Sorts; eſpecially the Martagons, 
which are more inclinable to vary 


than the other Lilies. The manner 


of ſowing them is as follows: 


You muſt be provided with ſome 


ſuare Boxes about fix Inches deep, 


-wiich ſhould have Holes bored. in 


their Bottoms to let the Wet pals 
off: theſe Boxes ſhould be fill'd with 
ireſh light fazdy Earth, and, in the 


YH 


i" = 
Beginning, of Auguſt, ſoon after the 


Seeds are ripe, you muſt ſow them 
thereon pretty thick, covering them 


over with light ſifted Earth about 


half an Inch ; then place the Boxes 


where they may have the mornin 


Sun only ; obſerving, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, to refreſh them of. 
ten, with Water, as alſo to pull out 
all Weeds which may be produced, 
In this Situation the Boxes ſhould 
remain until Oœober, when you muſt 
remove them where they may have 
as mach Sun as poſſible, as alſo be 
{creen'd from the cold North and 
Eaſt Winds, during the Winter-ſea- 


ſon: but in the Spring of the Year, 


about the Beginning of April, you 
muſt remove the Boxes into their 
former Poſition ; for now the young 
Plants will appear above - ground, 


which are impatient of too much 


Heat: beſides, the Earth in the 


Boxes will dry too faſt at this Sea- 


fon, if expos'd to the full Sun at 
Noon. You muſt alſo obſerve, at 
this Seaſon, to keep them intirely 
clear from Weeds, as alſo to refreſh 
them gently with Water, if the vea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry: in this Place 
you ſhould let the Boxes remain un- 
til the Beginning of Aug uſt, at which 
time you ſhould prepare ſome Beds 


of the above - mention'd freſh light 


Earth, which muſt be levell'd very 
even : then take the Earth out of 
the Boxes, together with the ſmall 


Bulbs, and ftrew it equally over the 


Beds, covering It over about half an 
Inch thick with fine-ſifted Earth; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
hot and dry, you would do well to 
ſhade the Beds in the Middle of the 
Day from thegreat Heat of the Sun, 
and to refreth them now -and-then 
with Water. 3 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep 
them intirely clear from Weeds; and 
if the following Winter ould prove 
very 
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very cold, you muſt cover the Beds 


with Peas-haulm, or ſome other light 


Covering, to keep out the Froſt, 
which would prejudice the Roots, if 
ſuffer'd to enter deep into the 
Ground (eſpecially while they are 


ſo young) : but you muſt never let 


the Covering remain on in mild 
Weather, which would alſo be very 
injurious to them. 


In February, when the hard Frofts 


are over, you ſhould: gently clear 


off the Earth upon the Surface of 
the Beds (which, during the Winter- 


| ſeaſon, will often have contracted a 


Moſſineſs); and fift a little freſh 
Earth equally over the Beds, which 
will greatly encourage the Roots : 


bat in doing this, you muſt be very 


careful not to ſtir the Ground fo 
deep as to injure the Roots : nor 
ſhould you defer doing it too late, 
leit the Shoots ſhould be coming 
up ; which, by this Operation, might 
be broken, and greatly hurt: and 
as the Seaſon advances, you muſt be 


careful to clear them from Weeds, 


and in dry Weather to water them; 
and in very hot Days, if you ſhade 
them from the Sun, it will be of 
great Service to them : but this need 
not be donc till the Latter-end of 
April, or the Beginning of May, 
when the Seaſon is ſometimes very 
hot and dry. 

When their Leaves are quite de- 
cay'd, you ſhould ſtir the Surface of 


the Beds again (but do not go too 


deep); which will prevent the 
Weeds from growing very faſt, and 
be of Service to the Roots: and in 


September you mult ſift ſome more 


freſh Earth over the Beds about half 
an Inch thick: and in Winter and 


Spring you muſt manage them as was 
directe d for the preceding Year. 


In September following theſe Roots 
will require to be tranſplanted to a 


greater Diſtance, when you muſt 


from being 


0 = 
. ſome Beds of the ſame freſh 
ight Earth, as was before directed, 


making them level: then take up 


the Roots, and tranſplant them into 


the Beds, placing them about eight 


Inches aſunder, obſerving to put 
the Roots with their Buds upper- 
moſt, and about four Inches below 
the Surface, | 

This Work ſhould be done when 


the Weather is moiſt; for if the 


Roots are tranſplanted in a very dry 
Seaſon, and there doth -not happen 
Rain ſoon after, they will take a 
Mouldineſs, which many times rots 
them. 


| You muſt alſo obſerve, as was be- 


fore directed, to keep the Beds in- 
tirely clear from Weeds: and in 
Winter, if the Froſt ſhould be very 
ſevere, you muſt cover them with 
Peas - haulm, to prevent the Roots 
g injured thereby: and in 
the Spring you ſhould take off the 
Earth from the Surface of the Beds, 
as before, laying {ome freſh thereon, 
and ſo continue. the Summer and 
Winter's Work, as before. 

The ſecond Year after being 
planted in theſe Beds, the ſtrongeſt 
Roots will begin to flower; at 
which time, if you obſerve any pe- 
culiar Varieties, you ſhould put 
down a Stick by each of thoſe Roots 
to mark them ; which may be taken 
up when their Leaves are decay'd, 


and remov'd into the Borders of the 


Flower-garden, or tranſplanted into 
other Beds at a greater Diſtance, to 
encourage them to flower ſtrong. 


But you can't be a Judge which of 
thoſe will be good by their firſt 


Flowers ; therefore you ſhould ne- 
ver reje& any of them until they 
have flower'd two or three Years ; 
for many times ſome of theſe 
Flowers will make but a mean Ap- 
pearance the firſt Year, and after- 


wards become fair handiome Flow- 
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Strength; ſo that you ſhould ſuffer 
all ſuch, of whoſe Worth you are 
not aſſured, to remain undiſturbed 
two or three Years, that you may 


warthy preſerving; which ſhould 
be remov'd into the Flower-garden 


at a proper Seaſon : but the ordi- 


nary ones may be rejected, or plant- 
ed in ſhady outer Walks, where, 
tho' they are mean Flowers, they 
will appear well enough. 


LILIU CON V ALLIUM. 7 ide 


Convallaria. 


LILIUM PERSICUM. Viae 
Fritillaria. 

LILIUM SUPERBUM. Fide 
Glorioſa. 

LIME-TREE. Vide Tilia. 

LIMON, The Lemon- tree. 

The e are; 

It hath large ſti Leaves like the 

Citron, without any Appendage at 


the Bottom: the Flowers confiſt of 


many Leawes, which expand i in form 
of a Roſe : the Fruit is almoſt of an 
oval Figure, and divided into. ſeveral 
Cells, in awhich are lodged hard Seeds 
ferrrounded by a thick f y & ubſlance, 
which, for the moſt part, is full 7 
an acid Juice. 
The Species are; 
1. Limon waygaris. Ferr. Heſp. 
The common Lemon. 
2. Limon dulcis. Ferr. Hep. The 
ſweet Lemon. 
3. Limon acris. Ferr. Heſp. The 
leſſer ſour Lemon. 
4. Limon dulci medulla, vulgaris. 
Ferr. Heſp. The common {weet 
Lemon. 
5. Limon pyri effigie. Ferr. Heſp. 
Tne pear-ſhap'd Lemon. 
6. Limon Imperialis. Ferr. Hep. 
The Imperial Lemon. 
7. Limon Adams Pomum communc. 
Ferr Heſp. Lemon, commonty call- 


ed Adam 5 Apple. 


ers, when they have obtained 


be aſcertain'd which of them are 
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8. Limon ſpineolgs. Ferr. Hefa, 
The wild Lemon, vulgo. Ga 
9. Limon firiatus vulgatior. Ferr. 
Heſp. The turrow'd Lemon. 

10. Liuox citratus, altero fatw, 

Tourn. The Childing Lemon „ vu. 
£0. 

11. Limon gu 3 acris Fr) 
tur. Ferr. Hep. The ſour Lime. 

12. Linon qui lima dulcis dici- 
tur. Ferr. Heſþ. The ſweet Lime. 

13. Limon vulgaris, foliis ex lu- 
tea eleganter firiatis. The gold. 
ſtrip'd Lemon. } 

14. Limon ur "ae foliis ex al. 
bo variegatis. he ſilver - - firip'd 
Lemon, 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
theſe Trees in the curious Gardens 
abroad, from whence we may ex- 
pect to be ſupply'd with them all, 
fince there are every Year large 
Quantities of theſe Trees brought 
over from Italy, where the Garden. 
ers are as fond of any new Kinds ta 
ſupply their Cuſtomers with, as our 
Countrymen are of new Sorts of 
Fruit. But ſince theſe Varieties are 
annually increaſed from Seeds, like 
ather Fruits, it would be needleſs to 
attempt an Account of them all, be- 
caule in a very ſhort time many new 
Varieties may be produced. 

The Fruit of the four firſt Sorts 
are generally brought over from Li: 
bon every Year in great Plenty, and 
are ſold promiſcuouſly in Londen, in 
Winter and Spring ; as are great 
Numbers of the Trees; which are 
annually brought over from Tah. 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
are preſerv'd, for their Variety, in 
many curious Gardens; , but the 
fifth is very uncommon in England 
at preſent. 

The fixth 1s a very hk beauti' 
ful Sort, and of an agreeable Fla- 
vour : this has produced very good 
F ruit in divers Gardens in England, 

| which 
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which have been as well · taſted as any 

of thoſe which are brought over from 
Taly. ns . 
The ſeventh Sort is ſomewhat 
tenderer than the other, and requires 
1 warmer Situation in Winter; other- 
wiſe the Fruit is very ſubje& to drop 
off at that Seaſon. 

The eighth Sort 15 commonly 
call'd the wild Lemon (though im- 
| properly), becauſe it has many 
| Thorns upon the Branches; but this 
will produce very fair Fruit in this 
Kingdom. The Flowers of this 


| Kind are generally of a rediſh or. 


purpliſh Colour on the Outſide be- 
fore they open; but afterwards fade, 
and change to a paler. The Leaves 


of this are alſo of a very deep Green, 
and gently ſerrated upon their Edges. 
| The furrow'd Lemon 1s in divers 


Gardens in England, where the F ruit 
very often ripens well, and is chiefly 
kept for Variety, as differing from 


the common Sort in having deep 


Furrows in the Fruit; but it is not 
ſo good for Uſe, nor does the Fruit 
produce ſo much Juice, as the com- 
mon Sort. 


The childing Lemon is alſo pre- 


ſerved as a Curioſity, the old Fruit 
commonly producing a young one 
from its Centre. | 

The two Sorts of Limes are like- 


wiſe in many Gardens in this King- 


| dom; but theſe require the ſame 
Degree of Warmth as the Shaddock 


Orange, in order to produce Fruit; 


| foriftheyare placed among Orange- 

trees, the Fruit will fall away in 
Winter, and come to nothing. 

| The two variegated Sorts are pre- 

| ſerved for their ſtrip'd Leaves (which 

Le greatly eſteem'd by ſome Per- 


ſons who are curious in collecting 


variegated Plants); but theſe are 
tenderer than the plain Sorts; and 
if not duly attended in Winter, will 


LT 


be very apt to caſt their Leaves, and 


appear very unſightly. 
There is alſo another Sort, which 


produces double Flowers; but this 


ſeems not to be very conſtant; far 
I have obſerv'd upon the ſame Tree 


ſome Flowers ſingle, and others dou- 


ble, at the ſame time. LS 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by 


buddihg or inarching-them on Stocks 


of Lemons or Citrons produced from 


Seeds; but they will not ſo readily 


unite on Orange-ſtocks ; for which 
Reaſon the Citrons are preferable to 
either Oranges, or Lemons for 
Stocks,as they readily join with either 
Sort ; and being of larger Growth, 


cauſe the Puds of the other Sorts to. 


ſhoot much ſtronger than if they 


- were on Stocks of their own Kind. 


The Method of raifing theſe Stocks, 
and the Manner of budding them, 
being already exhibited under the 
Article of Aurantium, it would be 
ſuperfluous to repeat it here. 

The Culture of the Lemon being 
the ſame with that of the Orange- 


tree, it would be alſo needleſs to re- 


peat it here: therefore I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the common Lemons 
are ſomewhat hardier than the Oran- 


ges, and will bring their Fruit to 


Maturity with us better than they. 
will do, and require a greater Share 


of freſh Air in Winter; for which 
Reaſon they ſhould always be placed. 


nearer to the Doors or Windows of 
the Green-houſe : and in {ome curi- 


ous Gardens theſe Trees have been 


planted againſt Walls ; where, by 
covering them with Glaſſes in Wine 
ter, and protecting them from ſe- 
vere Froſt, they have produced 


plenty of large Fruit: as theſe Trees 
generally produce ſtronger Shoots, - 


ſo they require more Water to be 


given them, than the Orange; but 
25 to the tender Sorts, they mutt be 
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treated with a little more Care, 8. Linmoxium minus, flagellis tos: 
otherwiſe their Fruit will fall off in #uofis. Boce. Muſ. Small Sea-layeg. 
Winter, and come to nothing. Theſe der, with twiſted Shoots. | 
Things being fully exhibited before, 9g. LIuONIUn maritimum minus, 
I refer the Reader (as I hinted) to yliolis cordatis. C. B. P. Small Sea. 
the Article Aurantium, where their lavender, with little Leaves, which 


Culture is fully ſet forth. are heart-ſhap'd. 
LIMONIUM, Sea-lavender. © 10. LiMonIUM minus anmun, 
The Characters are; Bullatis foliis, vel echioides. Bot. 


It hath a fibroſe Root : the Stalks Monſp. Small annual Sea- lavender, 
are naked and branched: the Cup of with ſtudded Leaves. 
the Floawer is long and tubuloſe, but 11. Livoxium Agyptiacum fru- 
expanded at the Jop: the Flower in ticeſum, foliis lanceolatis obtujy, 
fome Species confiſts of one Leaf, but Shrubby Egyptian Sea-lavender, with 
tn others of ſeveral, and is ſhaped like blunt ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 
a Clove - gilliflower : the Pointal, There are ſeveral other Species of 
ewhich ariſes out of the Flower-cup, this Plant, which are found upon the 
becomes an oblong Fruit, wwrapt up in Sea-coaſts of Italy, Spain, and the 
the Flower-cup, as in an Huſk. Southern Parts of France ; but theſe 
The Species are | here mention'd are all the Sorts J 
1. LivoniuM maritimum majus. have obſerv'd in the Engliſh Gar- 
C. B. P. Common great Sea-la- dens. The firſt and fourth Sorts are 
vender. 97 | found upon the Sea-coaſts in divers 
2. LimoniuM maritimum majus Parts of England, eſpecially the firſt, 
alterum ſerotinum Narbonenſe. H. R. which is the moſt common; the other 
Par. Another large late - lowering being only found in ſome particular 
Sea-lavender of Narbonne. Places. The eighth Sort has been 
3. LiMoniUM maritimum minus, found on the Coaſt of Norfolk. The 
olee folio. C. B. P. Small Sea-la- ſecond and third Sorts are pretty 
vender, with an Olive-leaf. common in the Southern Parts of 
4. Limonium Anglicum minus, France, The fifth Sort was found 
caulibus ramoſioribus, floribus in ſpi- by Monſ. Tournefort in the Levant. 
cis rarius fitis, Raii Hiſt, Leſſer The ſixth, which is the moſt beau- 
Engliſh Sea-lavender, with branch'd tiful of all the Sorts, was found by 
Stalks, and Flowers ſeldom growing Mr. Ray in great Plenty in divers 
in a Spike. Parts of Sicily; and Cluſius obſerv'd 
5. Limon1uM Orientale, planta- it at Malaga, and about Cadiz, The 
ginis folio, floribus umbellatis. I. Cr. ſeventh Sort, which grows to the 
Oriental Sea - lavender, with Plan- Stature of a Shrub, was found in 
tain- leaves, and Flowers growing in Sicily by Pere Boceone, and by him 
an Umbel. figur'd and deſcrib'd in his Book of 
6. Litvonium peregrinum, foliis Bare Sicilian Plants. 
aſplenii. C. B. P. Foreign Sea-laven- The five firſt-mention'd Sorts are 
der, with Spleenwort- leaves. pretty hardy, and will endure the 
7. LIuoNIUM Siculum lignoſum, Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
gallas ferens, & non ferens. Bocc. well, provided they have a fandy 
Rar. Woody Sicilian Sea - laven- Soil, and a warm Situation: theſe 
_ --: may be propagated by parting the 
| RS oo 
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Roots toward the Latter - end of 


October. When they are planted, 


which ſhould be in a light ſandy Soil, 
you muſt water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after 
which, they will require no other 
Culture than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In July theſe Plants 
will produce beautiful Spikes or 
Tufts of blue or purple- coloured 
Flowers, which will continue in Per- 
fection a long time; and if the Sea- 
ſon proves favourable in Autumn, 
they will ripen their Seeds. 
The ſixth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 
derer than the others, and muſt be 
preſerved in Pots fill'd with freſh 


E lightEarth, and placed in the Green- 


houſe in hard Weather, otherwiſe 
the Cold of our Winters often de- 


ſtroys them. This Plant muſt be 


propagated by Seeds; for it ſeldom 
lives longer than two Years; for 
which Reaſon the beſt Method is, to 
be furniſh'd with good Seeds from 
abroad (far it ſeldom perfects its 
Seeds in England) ; which, if ſown 
upon a warm Border of freſh light 
Earth, will come up very well; tho' 
ſometimes the Seed will lie in the 
Ground a whole Year, before the 
Plants will appear. In the Summer, 
= when the Plants have acquir'd ſuffi- 
cient Strength for "Tranſplantation, 
they mult be taken up, and planted 
in Pots, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root; after 
which, they may be expoſed to the 
open Air until Ofober, when they 
muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, obſerving to place them where 
they may have as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather. This Plant 
produces its Flowers in July and Au- 
guſt, and many times continues in 


a 7. 
The ſeventh Sort riſes to be two 


Beauty the greateſt Part of Septem- 


LI 


or three Feet high, and hath lender 
woody EFranches; from which, in 
July and Aug uſt, are produced Spikes 
of {mall blue Flowers, which make 
a very handſome Appearance (eſpe- 
cially in a warm Seaſon, when their 
Flowers open kindly), and continue 
in Beauty a long time. _ 

Ibis Plant is propagated by plant- 
ing ſome of the tenderCuttingsin any 


the Summer - months, in Pots fill'd 
with light ſandy Earth, and placed 


in a moderate Hot-bed to facilitate 
their taking Root ; and after they 


are rooted, they may be expos'd to 


the open Air until O#ober, when 
they muſt be removed into a Green. 
houſe, placing them in a Situation 
where they may have as much free 
Air as poſhble in mild Weather:; 
during the Winter ſeaſon, they 


ſhould have frequent, but gentle Re- 


freſhings with Water: you muſt alſo 
obſerve to keep them clear from de- 


cay'd Leaves and Branches, which, 


if ſuffer'd to remain, will render the 


Plants unſightly: and in the Sum- 


mer - ſeaſon they ſhould be expos d in 
ſome well - ſhelter'd Place amongſt 
other Exotic Plants. | 
The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which rarely perfects Seeds in Eng- 
land; ſo that the Seeds muſt be an- 
nually procured from abroad. This 
is found wild in /taly, and ſeveral 
Parts of Spain: it flowers with 


us the Beginning of September, 


and is commonly deſtroyed by the 
firſt Froſts in the Autumn. 

The eleventh' Sort is a ſhrubby 
Plant, which grows five or fix Feet 
high. The Seeds of this Sort I re- 


ceived from Egypt ſome Years ſince. 


This Sort is hardy enough to live 
thro! the Winter in a common 
Green-houſe, and may be treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the f{-venth Sort. 
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"ENvaRTA, Toad-flax. © 
The Charaterfarez 
The” Leanes art oblong, and pro- 
duct?” alternately u the Branches: 
the Cup bf the Fibers 
Leaf, whith is A,? into fue long 
acutr Segments: the Flower, which 
con fils of ane Eenf, it of att anoma®- 
bows per ſenated Figure, ending in a 


Tail bthind, and in the Fort part di- 
<ide# into Rue Lips, of which the 


per is clit into tous. or nor Parts, 


xd tht under into three >the Ovary 
the Centre of the 


(which riſes f# | 
Fhewer-cup ) becomes à roundiſh Fruit 
& Huſh, divided” info Tivo Cells or 
Apar tments, by an intermentate Par- 


Tition, and full of Steds,” hich are 


corp; fat and boarded;. ſometimes 
nere and roundife, adhering to the 
TRE TT 
The Seti are; 
1. LI ARIA vulgarit lutea, fore 
zuajore. C. B. P. Nenn yellow 
Toad-flax, with a large Flower. 


2. Tjnantxpurpured major odora- 


ſmelling Toad- flax. 

3. LI ART latifolia Dalmatica, 
magno fore. C. B. P. Broad · leav'd 
 Dalmatian'Toad-flax, with a large 

. | 

4. Linaza latiffimo folio, Lufi- 

tanica. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Portugal 

Toad- flax. | | 

F. LI AXIA Hiſpanica procum- 

Bens, foliis glamcis, fore luteo ſtriato, 
labiis nigro- purpureis. Spaniſh trail- 
ing Toad flax, with ſea- green Leaves, 
and yellow - ſtrip'd Flowers, with 
purple Lips. 1 
6. LIN ARI A Sicula multicaulis, ſo- 
tip molluginis. Bocc. Rar. Sicilian 
Toad- flax, with many Stalks, and a 
Leaf of the white Ladies Bed- ſtraw. 

9. Linakia triphylia minor luteg. 

B. P. Small three-leav'd yellow 

Toad- flax. 

3. LI N ARIA zriphylla minor lutea, 


ta. C. B. P. Great purple ſweet- 


- 


LI 


Joris wexills & eatcari purpurny\ 


' Boerh. Ind, Small three-leav'd yel. 


low Toad-flax, with the Standard 


and Heel of a purple Colour. 
ver confifts of on 
Folio villgſo. Inſt. R. H. Corn Toad... 


c 9. LI NARTA ſegetum, nummulayig 


flax, with an hairy Moneywort. 
leaf, commomly called Fluellin or 
Female-ſpeedwe!. EY 
10. LIN ARIAſegetum, nummulariæ 
folio aurito & willoſo, fore lutes, 
Int. R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with 
an hairy eared Money wort- leaf, and 
a yellow Flower. | 
tt, Linarta pamila vulgatior ar. 
ven/is. Inſt. R. H. Common low an- 
nual Toad- flax. | 
12. Linaz1a. hegeraceo folio gla- 
bro, feu Cymbalaria vulgaris. Vf. 
R. H. Toad - flax with a ſmooth 
Ivy-leaf, commonly known by the 
Name of Cymbalaria, 
13. LiNaRla guadrifolia Iutea, 
C. B. P. Four-leav'd yellow Toad- 
14. Livarta annua anguſtifolia, 
Aoſculis albis longius caudatis. Trium- 
phet. Narrow-leav'd annual Toad- 
flax, with ſmall white Flowers, hav- 
ing long Tails or Spurs. 
15. LIxaRIA guadrifolia fupina, 
6 B. P. Trailing four-leav'd Toad- 
ax. ö 
16. LIxARIA capillaces folio, ode- 
ra. C. B. P. Sweet- ſmelling Toad- 
flax, with a very narrow- Leaf. 
17. LIN ARIA Orientalis, fore lutes 
maximo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Toad- 
flax, with a very large yellow 
Flower. TM 
18. LI xARIA Hatifolia triphylla, 
fore purpureo magno, rictu aureo. Inſt. 
R. H. Broad three-leav'd Toad- flax, 
with a large purple Flower having a 
golden Standard. „„ 
19. LIN ARAIA annua anguſtifolia, 
Bore majore luteo. Mor. Hit. Nar- 
row-leav'd annual Toad- flax, with a 
larger yellow Flower. 
| The 


„ 


— 
"The firſt of theſe Plants gros in 
reat Plenty upon the Sides of dry 
Pants in moſt Parts of Eng land, and is 


a very troubleſome Plant to keep 
within Bounds, the Roots being very 
apt to ſpread under-ground, and riſe 


ther-plant, whereby it greatly in- 
jures whatever Plants ſtand near it. 


tion'd in the Catalogue of Simples 


to be uſed in Medicine. 

The ſecond is a perennial Plant, 
which is often cultivated in Gardens: 
this produces fine Spikes of purple 
Flowers in Tune and 7uly, and it be- 
ing a very hardy Plant, growing 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
ſhould be admitted into every large 
Garden, where it may be planted in 


of large Boxders in the Pleaſure-gar- 
den, in which Place it will make an 
handſome Appearance, and con- 
tinues a long time in Flower. 
This Plant is propagated. by ſaw- 
ing the Seeds in Spring, which will 
come up ſoon after: and the Plants 
muſt be tranſplanted out into Beds at 
the Diſtance of ſix or eight Inches; in 
which Beds they may remain until 


to keep them clear from Weeds); at 
which time they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the Places where they 
are to remain for good, and will re- 

quire no other Culture than only to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
when the Flower - ſtems advance 
in the Spring, they ſhould be 
ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe 
they are ſubje& to be broken by 
ſtrong Winds: they may alſo be 
propagated by parting their Roots 
in Autumn; but as the Seed ripens 
very well, it 15 the better Way to 
raiſe them from that; or if the Seeds 


ſeldom cultivated in Gardens; for it is 


at a great Diſtance from. the Mo- 


'This is one of the Species men- 
at the End of the College Diſpenſatory. 


ſhady Situations, or upon the middle 


the Michae/mas following (obſerving 


L1 


are permitted to ſcatter, the Planty 


will come up, and require very little 
Care. CT a e 
The third and fourth Sorts are 
tenderer than the laſt, and ſhould be 
planted in a dry S6i!, and a warm 
Situation; otherwiſe they are often 
deſtroyed in Winter. Theſe are 
propagated by Seeds in the ſame 
manner as the former, as alſo by part. 
ing their Roots; but it is adviſcable 
always to keep ſome oftheſe Plants in 
Pots, that they may be removed in- 
to Shelter in the Winter, otherwi 


in hard Froſts they will be kilbd. 
The fourth is the moſt beautiful 


Sort of them all : this produces very 
large Spikes of purple Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance; but it ſel- 
dom produces ripe: Seeds in this 


Country; ſa that the Seeds muſt be 


obtain'd from abroad, and the 
Plants propagated from Off. ſets or 
Cuttings; which, if planted in the 
Spring, will take Root very well, 
whereby it may be maintain d. 

The fifth Sort was brought over 
from Gibraltar by Sir Charles Na- 
ger, Auno 1727. and hath ſince been 
communicated to ſeveral curious 
Perſons: this Plant is eaſily propa- 


gated by parting the Roots, or 


planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer- months, which, if water d 
and ſhaded, will ſoon take Root, 
and may afterwards be planted in 
Pots filled with freſh light undung'd 
Earth, in which they will ſucceed 
much better than in a richer Soil; 
for if they are planted in a fine rich 
Earth, it cauſes them to grow very 
faſt for a ſhort time, bat they ſeldom 
fail to rot ſoon after. "Theſe muſt 
be remov'd into Shelter in Winter, 
where they muſt have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and 
be only protected from ſevere Cold; 
ſo that if the Pots are placed under 
an Hot- bed- frame, it will be better 
| | than 
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' than to place them in a Green houſe, 


where they are apt to draw too 
much, which will cauſe them to de- 
cay. This Sort never produces 
Seeds in England. 


/ 'The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 


Sorts are annual Plants, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring upon a 


Bed of freſh light Earth, in the 


Borders of the Flower-garden, where 
they are to remain ; for they do not 


bear tranſplanting well : theſe pro- 
_ duce their Flowers in June and Ju- 
5, and their Seeds are ripe in Sep- 


tember. The Seeds of theſe Plants 
may alſo be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, under a warm 
Wall or Hedge, where they will en- 


dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well: and theſe autumnal 
- Plants will grow much larger, and 
come to flower much ſooner, than 


thoſe raiſed in the Spring and from 
theſe you will always have good 


Seeds. 


The ninth Sort here- mentioned is 


directed by the College of Phyſici- 


ans, to be uſed in Medicine: this 
ſtands in their Catalogue of Simples 
under the Title of Elatine. This, 
and the tenth Sort, grows wild 
amonęſt the Corn in divers Parts of 
England. They are both annual 
Plants, which ſcatter their Seeds 


where- ever they are permitted to 


grow; and the young Plants gene- 


rally come up in Autumn; ſo that 
they are more frequently to be met 


with amongſt Wheat, Rye, and 
other Crops which are ſown in 
Autumn, than in ſuch Lands as are 
plowed in the Spring. The Flowers 
of theſe Plants are very ſmall, and 
come out at the Joints cloſe to the 
Footſtalks of the Leaves, and the 
whole Plant trails on the Ground: 
they uſually flower in June, and 
their Seeds are ripe in Aug uſl. 


OS 

The eleventh Sort is a low annua? 
Plant, which is very common on 
arable Land in moſt Parts of Eng. 
land; ſo is ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens. e 

The twelfth Sort was originally 
brought from abroad; but is now 


become ſo common in many parts 
of England, as to be thought a Na. 
tive by ſome Perſons. This has 


been eſteemed a Plant very efficaci- 
ous in ſome Diſtempers ; but is not 
uſed by any of the Eugliſb Phyfici. 
ans at preſent. It grows not only 
on the Ground, but on Wall, 
Pales, or whatever Place the Seed; 
fall; ſo it becomes a very trouble. 
ſome Weed where-ever it is ſuffered 
to ſeed. „ 

The other Sorts are not Inhabit. 
ants of this Country; but are by 
the Curious preſerved in their Gar. 
dens, for the Variety of their Flow. 
ers. They are all of them Plants of 
ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing 
after they have perfected their Seeds; 
ſo that where the Seeds are not per- 
mitted to ſcatter, they ſhould be 
ſown every Year, in order to pre- 


ſerve the Kinds. The Seeds ſhould 


be ſown in the Places where they are 
deſigned to remain; for the Plants 
do not thrive fo well when they are 
tranſplanted. Some of theſe Seeds 
may be ſown in the Autumn on a 
dry Soil, where the Plants will come 
up, and abide the Winter ; and 
theſe will flower much ſooner the 


following Year, than thoſe which 


are ſown in the Spring ; ſo that good 
Seeds may be certainly obtained 
from thoſe, whereas the Seeds of 
ſome Sorts do not ripen well in bad 
Seafons on ſuch Plants which come 
up from the Spring-ſowing : but by 
ſowing at the two Seaſons there 
will be a longer Continuance of ths 
Plants in Flower, | 


6 A 


; 7: 


As theſe Plants require no farther 
Care, when they come up, but to 
thin them where they grow too 
| Cloſe, and to keep them clear from 

Weeds; ſo they may be allowed 
room in the Borders of large Gar- 
dens, where they will add to the 


Variety ; for they are Plants which- 


do not ſpread far; ſo may be kept 


in proper Compaſs ; and 'the differ- 


ent Colours of their Flowers will 
make a pretty Appearance amongſt 
other hardy Plants. 

LINGUA CERVINA, Hart's- 
tongue. 

Theſe Plants commonly grow out 
from the Joints of old Walls and 
Buildings, where they are moiſt and 
ſhady ; but are ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens. There isa very great Va- 
riety of theſe Plants both in the Za/? 
and Weft- Indies; but there are very 
few of them in Europe: they may 
be propagated by parting their 
Roots, and ſhould have a moilt Soil, 
and ſhady Situation. | 

LINUM, Flax. | 

The Characters are; 
The Leaves, for the moſt part, 
row alternately on the Branches : 
the Cup of the Flier conſiſts of one 
Leaf, is tubulous, and divided into 
five Parts at the Top : the Flower 
conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand 


in form of a Clove-gilliflower : the 


Ovary, which riſes from the Centre 


= of the Flower-cup, becomes an almoſt 


globular Fruit, which is generally 
printed, and compoſed of many Cells, 
in which are lodged many plain 
Pooth Seeds, which are blunt at one 
E., and generally ſharp at the 
= other. RE =, 
'The Species are; 

1. LIN uu ſativam, C. B. P. Ma- 
nur'd Flax. 

2. LI x uu fativum latifolium 
MAricuanum, fructu majore. Journ. 


1 
Broad-leav'd African manur'd Flax, 
with a large Fruit. 
3. Linum maritimum luteum. C. 
B. P. Yellow maritime Flax. 

4. Linum ſativum humilius, flire 
majore. Bobart. Dwarf manur'd Flax, 
with a large Flower. | 

. LIxun perenne majus cœrule- 
wm, capitulo majore, Mor. Hift. 
Greater perennial blue Flax, with 


aà large Head. | 


6. Linum perenne majus carule- 
wm, capitulo minori. Mor. Hiſt. 
Greater perennial blue Flax, with 
a ſmaller Head. | 


7. Lintum catharticum. Rupp. 


for. Mountain, or Purging Flax. 


There are ſeveral Sorts of this 
Plant, which are preſerv'd in ſome 
curious Gardens of Plants for Varie- 


ty- ſake; but as they are of little Uſe 


or Beauty, it would be needleſs to 
mention them in this Place. 

The firſt Sort is that which is cul- 
tivated for Uſe in divers Parts of 
Europe, and is reckon'd an excellent 
Commodity: the right tilling and 
ordering of which is eſteem'd a good 
Piece of Huſbandry. 

This ſhould be cultivated upon a 
rich Soil, that has not been plow'd 
for ſeveral Years, upon which Flax 
always makes the beſt Improvement: 
but as it draws greatly from the 
Soil, it ſhould not be ſown. two 
Years together upon the ſame 
Ground. 5 | 

The Land muſt be well plow'd, 
laid flat and even, upon which the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown about the mid- 
dle of March, when the Weather 
is mild and warm. During the 
Spring you mult carefully weed it ; 
which if neglected (eſpecially in a 
moilt Seaſon), the Weeds will over- 


grow and deltroy the Crop. There 


are ſome People who recommend the 
feeding of Sheep with Flax, when 
1; 
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it is a good Height; and ſay, they 
will eat away the Weeds and Graſs, 
and do the Flax good; and if they 
ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, 

or flatten it, it will riſe again the 
next Rain: but this muſt not be 
practis'd but in a moiſt Seaſon, and 
upon a rich Soil; for if the Ground 
be poor, or the Spring dry, it will 
not riſe again to any conſiderable 
Height. 


All the other Sorts of Flax may 


be cultivated (by ſuch who have a 
Curioſity) by ſowing their Seeds up- 
on a Bed of treſh rich light Earth, in 
March, or the Beginning of April; 


and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be carefully weeded, which is 


all the Culture they require ; and 

they will produce their Flowers, and 

perfect their Seeds very well. 

_ LINUM UMEILICATUM, Ji. 

de Omphalodes. a | | 
ILIPPIA. . | 

This Plant. was ſo named by the 

late Dr. William Houſtoun, who diſ- 
covered it at La Vera Crux, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, a famous 
Botaniſt, who travell'd to Egypt, and 
diſcover'd many new Plants. 
>, The Toaradiriare; .. 
I hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fefting of one Leaf, which is divided 
no four Parts, and reſis on the Em- 
bryo, which afterward becomes the 
Fruit, having two Seeds, which are 
incloſed in a ſmall Covering. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent ; viz. 

LiePla arboreſcens, foliis conjuga- 
eis oblongts, capitulis JSquameſas, 8 70 
tundis. Houſt. Tree Lippia, with ob- 
long Leaves growing by Pairs, and 
having round ſcaly Heads. 

This Plant, in the Country of its 
native Growth, commonly riſes to 
the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, and hath a rough Bark : the 
Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, 


Z 7 
as alſo. the Leaves, which are ob: 
long, pointed, and a little ſawed on 
their Edges. From the Wings of the 
Leaves come out the Footſtalks; 
which ſuſtain many round ſcaly 
Heads, about the Size of a large 
Grey Pea, in which are many {mall 
yellow Flowers appearing between 
the Scales, which are ſucceeded by 
the Seed-veſlels. | | 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
to ſeveral curious Gardens in Ez. 
rote, where ſome of the Plants have 
been raiſed; but as the Country 
from whence it came is very warm, 
the Plants will not thrive in this Cli. 
mate, unleſs they are preſerved ina 
warm Stove. Theſe may be treated 
in the fame manner as the other 


ſhrubby Plants, which are Natives 


of warm Countries; which is, to 
keep them always in the Stove, 
plunged in the Bark-bed; obſerving 
to give them a large Share of Air 
in warm Weather, and frequently 
refreſh them with Water; but in 
Winter they mult be watered more 
ſparingly, and be kept in a mode: 
rate Degree of Warmth ; otherwiſe 
they will not live thro” the Winter, 
eſpecially while they are young; 
but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be preſerved 
with a leſs Share of Warmth, 

LIQUIDAMBER, The Sweet 
Gum, or Liquid Storax-tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath Male and Female Flower! 
on the ſame Tree : the Male Flowert 
are produced in Spikes at the Extreni- 
ty of the Branches; theſe have 17 
Petals : the Empalement conſiſts of 
four oval Leawes, and incloſes a great 
Number of Stamina, which are ol- 
lected into a ſpherical Body : the Fe- 


male Flowers are produced on long 


Pedicles, coming from the Baſe of 


the Male Flowers ; theſe have 1 
Petals, but an Empalement, the ſattt 
| of 
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27 the Male Flowers, inclaſing ſeeve-' 
ral Germs, which join in a e. | 
Body, ſupporting tavo recurved Styles: 
thels eee change to a ſphert cal | 
Fruit full of Protuberanees, avhich- 
are perforated, and contain many ob- 
lang Seeds. 
We have 
this Genus; viz. * 
LIGVIDAU RER. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 
The Sweet Gum, or Liquid Sto- 
rax· tree. hy. 
This Tree has by ſome Writers 
been ranged with the Maple; but 


the Similitude of the Leaves ; for 
in Flower and Fruit it is very dif- 
ferent from the Maple, and moſt 
other Genera: nor has it any Affi- 
nity to the Storax- tree; but the Gum 
which iſſues from this Tree, being 
tranſparent, and having a great Fra- 
grancy, has by ſome ignorant Per- 
ſons been taken for that. 


| and ſeveral other Parts of North- 
America, where it riſes with a ſtrait 
naked Stem to the Height of fif- 
teen or ſixteen Feet, and afterward 
branches out regularly to the Height 
of forty Feet, or upward, forming 
a pyramidat Head. The Leaves are 


| thoſe of the leſſer Maple; but are 
of a dark-green Colour, and their 
upper Surfaces ſhining: a ſtrong 
{weet glutinous Subſtance exudes 
thro' the Pores of the Leaves in 
warm Weather, which renders them 
clammy to the Touch. | 
The Flowers are generally pro- 


Year, before the Leaves are expand- 
ed, which are of a Saffron colour, 
and grow in Spikes from the Extre- 
mity of the Branches : after theſe 


vize of a Walnut; being perfectly 


EE 
but one Species of 


on no other Account, except from 


It grows plentifully in Virginia, 


angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 


duced early in the Spring of the 


are paſt, the Fruit ſwells toi the 


GT 

round, having many Protuberances, 
each having a ſmall Hole} and u 
ſnort Tail, which extends half an Inch; 
The Planks of this Tree, being 
beautifully veined, are often uſed in 
America for wainſcoting Rooms; 


but it requires à long time to ſea- 


fon the Boards, otherwiſe they are 
apt to r 

In Europe” this Tree is cultivated 
in the Gardens of the Curious, for 
the ſake” of Variety; it is hardy 
enough to endure the ſevereſt Cold 
of this Country in the open Air, 
and there ae ſome of them upward 
of twenty Feet high ; though I have 


not heard of any of them which has 


produced Fruit. 

This is commonly propagated by 
Layers in England; but thoſe Plants 
which are raiſed from Seeds, grow 
to be much fairer Trees. 


The Seeds of this Tree common- 


ly remain in the Ground a whole 


Year before the Plants come up; fo 
that the ſureſt way to raiſe them is, 
to ſow the Seeds in Boxes or Pots of 
light Earth; which may be placed 


in a ſhady Situation during the firſt 


Summer, and in Autumn they may 


be placed in a warm Situation; but 


if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
it will be proper to cover them with 
Peas-haulm, or other light Cover- 
ing; which | ſhould be taken of 
conſtantly in mild Weather. In the 
following Spring, if theſe Boxes or 
Pots are placed upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, it will cauſe the Seeds to 
come up early, ſo that the Plants 


will have time to get Strength be- 


fore Winter; but during the firſt and 
ſecond Winters, it will be proper to 
ſcreen the Plants from ſevere Froſt; 
but afterward they will bear the 
Cold very well. | 
LITHOSPERMUM, Gromwel, 
Gromil, or Graymil. 
4 1 4 Tha 
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The 1 N 
The Cup. of the Flower 6107 


4 one Leaf, dobich is cut almoſt. to the 


Baſe into five long narrows egments : 
the Flower, which is, for the moſt 
part, ſmall, conſiſts of one, Leaf, is 
Tunnel ſbap d, and ſpread open at the 
Top: the Pointal is encompaſs'd_ by 
four Embryoes, which become ſo mauy 
roundiſh hard poliſh'd Seeds. 
The Species are: 
1. LiTHOSPERMUM majut ere 
tum. C. B. P. Greater upright Gro- 
mil. a | 


2. LiTHOSPERMUM perenne pro- 


eumbens, fore purpureo-carulco ma- 


gore. Mor. Hift. Trailing perennial 


Gromil, with a r Flow- 


er. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of 
this Plant, which are mention'd in 


Botanic Authors; but as they are 


rarely cultivated in Gardens, I ſhall 
omit taking Notice of them in this 
Place. The firſt Sort here mention'd 
is that which 1s order'd for medici- 


nal Uſes. This grows in ſhady Lanes, 
and uncultivated Places, in divers 


Parts of England; and is ſeldom cul- 


tirated in Gardens. The ſecond 


Sort is found wild in ſome Parts of 
Vale; but is leſs common than the 


former. Theſe may be cultivated by 


fowing their Seeds, ſoon after they 


are ripe, in a Bed of freſh Earth, 


allowing them at leaſt a Foot Di- 
ſtance from each other; obſerving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
they will thrive in l any Soil 
or Situation. 

LO AM is a common ſuperficial 
Earth, that is, a Mixture of Sand and 
Clay, commonly of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour, though there is ſome Loam 
that is blackiſh. Some call Loam the 
moſt common ſuperficial Earth met 


with in England, without any re- 


gard to the Proportion it bears to 


Sand or Clay ; but molt generally 


I, o 
the Appellation of Loam is applied 
to a ſoft fat Earth, partaking of Clay, 
but eaſy to work. 

It is found by Experience, that 
Plants of all Sorts will grow in it; 
and where-ever it is found, it 


. pears to be a men ere | Soil t 


Plants than any other. A Clay usd 
in Grafting is alſo call'd Loam. 
LORRLIA.” 1 | 

The Characters 2 are; 

Ir hath a tubulous anomalous Flows 
er, conf, ting of one Leaf, which it 
divided into many Parts, each being 
Shaped ſomewhat like a Tongue, and 
are ſpread open like an Hand: this 
is incloſed in the Cup, which after. 
award becomes a ſoft oval Fruit, which 
is Full of Juice, and ſurrounds a Nut 
of the ſame Shape, . has an hard 
Shell. 

We know but one Sort of thi 
Plant ; 3 VIZ. 

LoBELIIA frute/rens, portulacæ 
folio. Plum. Now: Gen. Shrubby Lo- 
belia, with a Purſlain-leaf. 

This Plant was ſo named by 
Father Plumier, who diſcovered it 
in America, in Honour to Dr. Lo- 
bel, a learned Botaniſt, who pub- 
liſhed the Figures of a great Num- 
ber of Plants at Antwerp 1581. and 
two or three other Books of Botany 
before that time. | 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
to England by Mr. Cateſiy in the 
Vear 1724. who gathered them in 
the Bahama Hands, where the 


Plants grow in plenty, near the 


Shore of the Sea; and ſince that 
time the Seeds have been ſent to 
England by Dr. William Hon/ioun, 
who gather'd them at La Vera Crux: 
ſo that I believe the Plant is com- 
mon in moſt of the warm Parts of 
America, 

Ix is propagated by Seed, which 
muſt be proc ured from the Countries 
on its natural Growth ; ; for the Plants 

will 
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will not produce them in Europe. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with light ſandy Earth, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, where the Plants will 
come up in about three Weeks, pro- 
vided the Bed is kept warm, and the 
Earth often watered. When the 
Plants are up, they ſhould be kept 
in a temperate Hot-bed, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water ; but 
it muſt not be given them in large 


Quantities ; for they are very ſuecu- 


lent, and ſubject to periſh with 
a great Degree of Moiſture, eſpecially 


while they are young. When the 


Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out 


of the Pots, in which they were ſown, 


and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 


Pot filled with freſh light ſandy 


Farth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; obſerving to ſtiade 


i | them in the Heat of the Day until 


they have taken new Root. In this 


Hoc bed the Plants may remain un- 
til the Middle or Latter-end of Sep- 


tember, when they maſt be removed 


ito the Stove, and plung'd into the 
Jan bed, in the warmeſt Part of 


the Stove ; ſor they are very tender 


| Plants while young; therefore muſt 


be kept very warm, otherwiſe they 


| will not live through the Winter in 
this Country, In the Spring follow- 


ing the Plants may be ſhifted into 
ſomewhat larger Pots, and then 
plunged into a freſh Hot-bed to 
torward their Growth ; for if they 


| «re not puſhed on while they are 
| Young, they. ſeldom grow to any 


Size, nor will they ever flower; ſo 


that in order to have them in any 
| beauty, they mult be carefully ma- 
| izged. The Height to which theſe 
7 Plants uſually grow, is five or ſix 
keet; and they divide into ſeveral 
| Branches, which are ſucculent ; as 
are alſo the Leaves, which are as 


Vor. 11, 


Lo 


thick, and full of Moiſture, as par- 


ſlain; and being ever-green, they 


make an agreeable Diverſity among 


other tender Exotic Plants in the 


Stove ; for they are too tender to 
be removed into the open Air in 
this Country, even in the warmeſt 
Seaſon of the Year. The Leaves of 
this Plant are very ſubje& to con- 
tract Filth, by being conſtantly 
kept in the Stove ; therefore they 
ſhould be waſhed. with a Sponge 


frequently, to keep them clean, 


otherwiſe they will appear unſightly. 

LOBUS ECHINATUS. Viae 
Bonduc. 

LONCHITIS, Rough Spleen- 
wort. | 

The Characters are; 

The Leawes are like thoſe of the 
Fern; but the Pinnulæ are ear'd 
at their Baſe : the Fruit alſo is like 
that of the Fern. 

The Species are 

1. Loxchiris aſpera. 

Rough Spleenwort. 


Ger; 


2. LoncaiT1s afpera major. Ger, 


Emac. Greater roagh Spleenwort. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in ſhady Woods, by the 
Sides of ſmall Rivulets in divers 
Parts of England: but the ſecond 
Sort is not quite ſo common, and 
has been brought into ſeveral cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens from the 
Mountains in Wales. There are alſo 


great Variety of theſe Plants in 


America, which at preſent are 
Strangers in the European Gardens. 
They are ſeldom cultivated but in 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety; where they muſt have a 
moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation. 
LONICERA, Upright Honeys 
ſuckle, vulgo. 
The CharaFers of this Genus 
are; | 
The Flwer is tubulons, and of one 
Leaf, which is deeply cut into fervge 
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0 
ral Segments, ewhich are reflexed: the Seeds to England. This Plant is 
' from the Empalement ariſe fix long 


Stamina, ſurrounding the Pointal, 
æohich are extended the Length of the 
Petals : the Ovary reſis on the Em- 
palement, which afterward turns to 
@ Berry, in which are included one or 


tabo compreſſed Seeds, ſurrounded by 


4 glutinous Pulp. is 
The Species are; 

3. LoxickRA „ore coccineo, Bac- 
eis nigris. Plum. New. Gen. Lonicera 
with a ſcarlet Flower, and black 
Berries. ie 

2. LoxrerxA pedunculis bifforis, 
baceis diſtinctis, floribus bilabiatis, 
foliis integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. The 
Upright red-berried Honeyſuckle, 

3. Loxictra pedunculis biflorts, 
foliis ovatis acutis integres, Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. The Fiy Honeyfuckle, val- 
0. | 
5 4. Lonictra pedunculis bhifforis 
bilabiatis, bacca ſolitaria globoſa in- 
tegerrima. Flor. Leyd. The blue- ber- 
ried Upright Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 

5. LoNI ERA pedunculis bifloris, 
baccis diſtinctis, foliis ſerratis. Flor. 
Leyd. The Upright blue- berried Up- 


right Honey ſuckle, with double Fruit. 


6. LonicERa pedunculis bifloris, 
baccis diſtinctis, floribus infundibuli- 
formibus, ramis divaricatis. Flor. 
Leyd. The Pyrenean Upright Honey- 
ſuckle. 

7. 'LoniCERa pedunculis hifßoris, 
baccis diſtiuctis, foliis cordatis obtuſls. 
Hort. Up/al. Upright Honeyſuckle, 
with blunt heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

8. LoxicERA floribus werticil- 
latis ſeſftlibus, foliis owato-lanceolatis 
coalitis, fructu triſpermo. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Dr. Tinker's Weed, or falſe 


Ipecacuana. 


The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 


Father Plumier, in ſome of the 
French Settlements in America: it 
was afterward found by Dr. Melliam 
Houſtoun at Campeeby, who ſent 


LS. : 


very tender ; ſo cannot be preſerved 


In this Country through the Winter, 
unleſs it- 1s placed in a warm Stove, 


The Seeds of this (as alſo of all the 
other Sorts) remain a whole Year 


in the Ground before the Plants ap. 


ear ; therefore when the Seeds are 
brought to England, they ſhould be 
fown in Pots of light Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation during 
the firſt Summer; and in the Ay- 
tumn, the Pots ſhould be plunged 
into a Bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they may be ſecured from the Cold; 
, andthe following Spring they ſhould 
be removed into a freſh Hot: bed, 
which will bring up the Plants early 
in the Spring. When theſe are fit to 
remove, , they ſhould each be planted 
in a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed, and treated as: other 


tender Plants which are Natives, of 


the ſame Country. | 

The Upright red-berried, and 
the Fly Honeyſuckle, have been 
long cultivated in the Nurſeries near 
London, and are commonly ſold az 
flowering Shrubs, to fill up Wilder. 


neſs-quarters ; but their Flowers are 


ſmall, and have little Beauty to re- 
commend them ; but as theſe Shrubs 
have a different Appearance from 
| moſt others, a few of each may be 
admitted for the ſake of Variety. 
The firſt of theſe ſeldom grows 
above four Feet high ; the Branches 
grow erect, and form an handſome 
Shrub. The other will grow ſeven 
or eight Feet high, and the Branch- 
es of this do not grow quite ſo re- 


gular as thoſe of the other. The 


Flowers of this Sort are white, and 
thoſe of the other are of a dark- 
purple Colour. They are produced 
two together on the ſame Footſtalk, 
from the Setting on of the Leaves. 


Theſe Shrubs are Natives of the 


Mountains in Germany; ſo are ex- 
treme 
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treme hardy: they may be propa- 
gated by Layers, which ſhould be 


laid down in the Autumn, as ſoon 
as the Leaves begin to decay ; and 
b 
| aids good Root; ſo may be tranſ- 
planted either into Aa Nurſery for 
two or three Years, to get Strength, 
or the Places where they are de- 
ign'd to remain. | 
They may alſo 
Cattings, which ſhould be planted 


the Autumn; and if the Spring 


ly watered: if this is obſerved, they 
will have good Roots by the fol- 
lowing Autumn, and may then be 
treated as the Layers. 3 

The fingle blue-berried Upright 
Honeyſuckle is now in ſeveral Nur- 
ſeries near London, though not very 
plenty. This Sort produces its 
Flowers very early in the Spring, 


on ; but there is no great Beauty in 
the Flowers; however, it ſhould 
have a Place in every curious Gar- 
den of Plants, | 
The fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
are yet very rare in England; theſe 
are Natives of the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and other mountainous Places; ſo are 
extremely hardy. Theſe Shrubs 
ſeldom riſe above three or four Feet 
high; ſo may be intermixed with 
others of the ſame Growth : they 
love a ſhady Situation, and a moiſt 


n Soil. 

- They may be propagated by Cut- 
e tings or Layers, in che ſame manner 
1e - as hath been directed for the for- 
id mer Sorts; and when they are root- 
. ed, they ſtiould be planted in a Nur- 
p 


lery for two or three Years, to get 
Strength, before they are planted 
out for good. | 

The laſt Sort is an herbaceous 
Plant, which decays to the Root 
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the next Autumn they will have 


there ſeems but little Difference be- 
be propagated by 
in a ſhady Border of loamy Earth in 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be du- 


about the ſame time as the Mezere- 


right Honeyſuckle: theſe are ſuc- 


a whole Year in the Ground before 


1 0 

every Vear, and riſes again the 
Spring following. This grows plen- 
tifully in moſt Parts of North- Ame- 
rica, where the Root has been long 
uſed for the Ipecacuana, to which 
this Plant ſeems to be near akin 
for by ſome dried Specimens which 
were ſent me of the true Ipecacuana, 


tween the two, in the Leaves and 
Growth of the Plant, nor in their 
Freit; but the Roots have a very 
different Figure. 

This Plant is called in America 
Fever-root, and Dr. Tinker's Weed, 
from the Phyſician who firſt brought 
it into Uſe for the Cure of Fevers. 
This was titled by Dr. Dillenius, in 
the Hortus Elthamenſis, Triofteoſper- 
mam, from the Fruit having three 
Seeds in each. 

It is a very hardy Plant; ſo will 
endure the greateſt Cold of this 
Country in the open Air; and de- 
lights in a light moiſt Soil, and a 
ſhady Situation, where it may have 
only the morning Sun. It riſes with 
ſeveral Stalks from- the ſame Root, 
to the Height of two Feet or up- 
ward: theſe are garniſhed with ob- 
long Leaves, which are broad in the 
Middle, but draw to a Point at each 
End: theſe are ſet on by Pairs, and 
the Tails of the Leaves cloſely em- 
brace the Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced in Whorles round the 
Stalks, at the Setting on of the 
Leaves; and are of a dark-purple 
Colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the Up- 


ceeded by yellow ſucculent Berries, 
which have three Seeds in each. 

It may be propagated by the 
Seeds; but theſe commonly remain 


they come up, eſpecially when they 
are kept out of the Ground till the 
Spring ; therefore it is the beſt Way 
to ſow them in the Autumn, ſoon 
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after they are ripe. It may alſo be 


propagated by parting of the Roots; 

but this ſhould not be done oftener 

than every third Year, leſt it weak- 

en the Plants. 

' LOTUS, Birds-foot Trefoil. 
'The Characters are; 

Tt hath a papilionactous Flaauer: 
the Ovary, which riſes out of the 
Flower-cup, afterward becomes a 
Pod; ſometimes diſtinguiſb'd, as it 
were, into Cells, by tranfoerſe Par- 


titions, which are full of Seeds for 


to which may 


the moſt part roundi/,o 
ze added, The Leaves grow by Threes ; 
but have tao IF ings, or little Leaves, 
at the Origin of their Fooſſtalls. 
The Species are; 
1. Lor us will:ſus altiſſimus, fore 
lomerato. Tourn. The talleſt hairy 
Birds foot Trefoil, with a glomera- 
ted Flower. 

2. Lorus pentaphyllus filiguoſus 
willoſus. C. B. P. Upright hoary 
Birds- foot Trefoil. 

3. Lotus Tmoautzp]os fruteſcens 

Cretica argentea, fi liguis longiſſimis 
propendentibus rectis. Mor. Hiſt. 
Shrabby filver Birds foot Trefoil of 
Crete, with long ſtrait hanging 
Pods. 
4. Lors hemor . humi- 
Hor & candidior. Tourn, Lower and 
whiter Hzmorrhoidal Birds- foot Tre- 
foil. 

F. Lotus anguflifolius, Aore It- 
teo pur pureo, Ox inſula Sancti NH 
Hort. Amſt. Narrow-leav'd Bird's- 
foot Trefoil from the Ifland of 
St. James, with a purple. yellow 
Flower. 

6. Lorus ruber, fliqua anguloſa. 
C. B. P. Red ſquare-codded Bird:- 
foot Trefoil, commonly call'd Win- 
ged Peas. 

7. Lotvs raber, . [ G17 angubſa, 
felis wvariegato. * Ia. Red 
{quare- codded Birds-foot Trefoil, 
with a variegated Leaf, | 


9 

8. Lorus /iliquis ornithopodis. 
C. B. P. Birds foot Trefoil, with 
Pods like a Bird's-Foot.“ 

9. Lotus /iliguoſa maritima lutea, 
Cytifi facie, Barr, rar. Maritime 
Birds-toot Trefoil, with the Face of 
Cytiſus. 

10. Lotus filiguis geminis, pere- 
grina. Boer h. Ind. alt. Foreign Birds- 
foot Trefoil, with two Pods on each 
Stalls, | 

The firſt Sort dies to the Ground 
with us every Winter, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring ; and 
when the Roots are ſtrong, the 
Shoots will be four or five Feet high, 


and produced in great Plenty. If it 
be cut while young, the Cows are 


very fond of it; but Horſes will 
not eat it, unleſs they are very hun- 
r 

The Roots, when. ftrong, will 
admit of the Shoots being cut three 
or four times in a Summer; for 
they put out again ſoon after they 
are cut, and grow very Rrong in a 
ſhort time; but this Plant does 
come up before April in our Coun- 


try, and commonly dies down in 


October; ſo that if it were the beſt 
Fodder for Cattle, it could only be 
obtained in Summer; for 1 am 
afraid it will hardly be of any Uſe 
when dried. 


It may be propagated from the 


Seeds, which are generally produced 
in great Plenty, and muſt be fown 
very thin in Rows, at about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, the Beginning of 
April; and in May, when tbe Plants 


will be come up, the Ground ſhould 


be hoed between. the Rows, in order 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and the Plants 
cut up, where they are too thick 
(tor they ſhould be eight or ten In- 
ches apart in the Rows at leaſt) ; ; for 


tho” they will appear but weak at 


their firit com ng up, yet when their 
R ects have taken fait hold of the 
Ground, 
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Strength greatly; for I have had a 
ſingle Root of this Plant, which 
has been a Foot Diameter over the 
Crown, and hath produced above an 
hundred Shoots. | 
the Ground from time to time as 
the Weeds are f reduced, which, if 
permitted to overgrow the Plants 
while they are young, will certainly 
deſtroy them; ſo that the firſt Sea- 
ſon they muſt be. managed with 
great Care; but afterwards, when 
the Plants have obtained more 


countering the Weeds; tho' then 
the Ground between the Rows ſhould 
be ſtirr'd with a Breaſt-plough after 
the Crop is cut down, which wall 
greatly promote its Growth. 


ren gravelly Soil, on which it will 
reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 
mate, and abide many Years. 
It may alſo be propagated by 
planting Cuttings or Slips taken 


= they have acquired an Hardneſs, 
wich ſhould be planted in a moiſt 
= Cloudy Seaſon, or watered and ſha- 
ded, and in a ſhort time they will 
take Root ; but as this is difficult to 
perform when a Quantity is deſign'd, 
ſo the better way is to propagate it 
by Seeds. h 
The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are preſerved in Gardens as 
Curioſities ; theſe are impatient of 
much Cold, and muſt therefore be 
Planted in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter, otherwiſe they are often 
deſtroyed in our Country. Theſe 
may be all propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds upon a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 
= tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged 


Groand, they will increaſe their 


You mult alſo continue hoeing 


Strength, they will be capable of en- 
This Plant delights in a dry bar- 


from the old Plants in aly, when 


8 an Hot. bed, to promote their 


L O 


taking Root; after which in May 


they ſhould be removed into the 
open Air, where they muſt be pla- 


ced in ſome well-ſheltered Situation, 


amongſt other Exotic Plants, in 
which Place theymay remain until the 
Middle or End of O#ober, following 
when they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, obſerving to place 
them whete they may have as much 


free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 


for if they are kept too cloſely ſhut 
up, or ſtand under the Branches of 
other Trees or Plants, they are very 
apt to draw very weak, and decay 
ſoon after: they muſt alſo be often 
refreſhed with Water ; but it ſhould 
not be given them in Winter in too 
great Quantities; for that will rot 
their Roots: in the Spring they 
ſhould be inured very early to the 
open Air, into which they ſhould al- 
ways be removed at the Beginning 
of May, or earlier, according as the 
Seaſon proves favourable. 


Theſe may alſo be propagated by 


planting Cuttings, - in any of the 


Summer-months, into a Bed of light 


Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade - 


them until they have taken Root; 


after which they may be planted 
into Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth, and muſt be managed as was 
directed for the Seedling- plants. 
They all produce their Flowers in 


June, July, and Augu/? ; and moſt 


of them ripen their Seeds very well 
in England. 

The fourth Sort is hardy enough 
to live abroad in mode: ate Winters, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation. This will 
produce plenty of Seeds every Vear. 


The fifth Sort is by. much the 


molt beautiful of all the Kinds: 
this will grow to the Height of three 


Fee:, with woody Steme, and Branch- 


es which are garniſhed with long 
narrow hoary Leaves the Flowers 
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are of a dark Copper- colour, ap- 
proaching to black: theſe are con- 
tinued in Succeſſion upward of nine 
Months; ſo that the Plants are never 
deſtitute of Flowers, but in the mid- 
dle of Winter, which renders them 
more valuable. 

This may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed early in the 
Spring: and when the Plants are 
fit ro remove, they ſhould be each 


33 into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 


lled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a freſh Hot - bed, to bring them 
forward: but they muſt not be kept 


too cloſe; for that will cauſe them 


to draw up weak: they muſt alſo 
be hardened to bear the open Air, 


into which they ſhould be removed 


in June; and in July they will be- 
gin to flower: during the Summer- 
ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould remain 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation ; but 
in Autumn they muſt be removed 
into the Conſervatory ; for the early 
Froſts in Autumn will ſoon deſtroy 
them, if they are expoſed to the 
open Air. Theſe Plants ſhould be 
Placed in a very dry Glaſs-caſe in 
Winter, where they may be pre- 
ſerved from Damps ; for they are 
very ſubject to grow mouldy in 
damp Weather, and this often de- 
ſtroys them; ſo that they can ſel- 
dom be preſerved in a common 


Green-houſe: and if they are pla- 


ced in a Stove, they are apt to draw 
up weak, and rendered ſhort-liv'd. 
The Seeds of this Plant commonly 
x1pen well in England, when the 
Summers are warm: but when they 
fail, the Plants may be propagated 


by Cuttings, which muſt be planted. 


in Pots, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed; where, if they are ſhaded 
from the Sun in the Heat of the 
2 and duly watered, they will 
don take Root; and afterward mas 
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be treated as hath been directed ſor 
the Seedling: plants. 

The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which by many People is ſown here- 
and- there, in ſmall Patches, upon 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
with other ſmall Annuals, amongf 
which it makes a pretty Variety. 

The Flowers of this Plant (which 
are in form of a Pea - bloſſom 
are of a deep- red Colour, and are 


ſucceeded by Pods with four Angles 


or Wings (which occaſioned their 
being called Winged Peas) contain. 
ing ſeveral hard round Seeds. The 


Pods of this Sort are by fome Per- 


ſons eaten as Peas when young ; and 


are cultivated in ſome Gardens as 
an eſculent Plant. | | 


It is eaſily propagated by ſowing 


the Seeds in March or April, upon 
the Borders where they are to re- 
main; for they do not thrive ſo 
well when tranſplanted: and they 
will require no farther Care than 
only to keep them clear from Weeds. 
In June they will begin to flower, 
and continue till Auguſt, ſoon after 
which their Seeds will ripen. 

The ſeventh Sort is only a Varie- 
ty of the ſixth, from which it differs 


in having a variegated Leaf : this 


Difference it commonly retains from 
Seeds, which 1s what few other 


Plants will do. This may be pro- 


pagated as the former, 

The eighth Sort is only preſerved 
in ſome Gardens, more for the Odd- 
neſs of its Pods, which very much 
reſemble a Bird's Foot, than for any 
particular Beauty of the Plant : but 
in a large Garden it may be admitted, 
for the ſake of Variety. This may 
be propagated in the ſame manner 


as the two former; and is alſo an- 


nual, as they. | 


The ninth Sort is a biennial 


ant : this is found wild in Porta- 
ga aud Spain, growing vpon the 
„ Shore 
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| Shore near the Sea: this Sort will 


rarely live thro' the Winter in the 
open Air in England ; therefore the 
Plants ſhould be potted, and placed 
under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter ; 
where they ſhould have as much free 
Air as 
but ſheltered from hard Froit : this 
may be propagated by ſowing the 


Seeds in April, upon a Bed of light 


Farth ; and when the Plants are fit 
to remove, ſome of them may be 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken Root; and afterward 
they may be expoſed to the Sun all 
the Summer, and in Autumn re- 


moved into Shelter: but ſome few 


Plants may be planted in the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where 
in a favourable Winter they may re- 
main without Shelter : and thoſe 
Plants which live abroad will lower 


much better, and more certainly 


produce Seeds, than thoſe Plants in 
the Pots. fy 5 
The tenth Sort is an annual Plant, 


Sort; the Branches of both theſe 
trail upon the Ground, and ſpread 
to a conſiderable Diſtance ; but the 
Flowers, being very ſmall, have no 
Beauty; ſo that theſe are only pre- 
ſerved by Perſons who are curious 


in Botanical Studies: theſe ſhould be 


ſown in April, in the Places where 
they are to remain ; for they do not 
love to be tranſplanted. 
There are two or three Varieties 
of this Bird's-foot Trefoil, which 
grow wild in moſt Parts of England : 
When theſe are upon dry, gravelly, 
chaiky Land, they are very low 
humble Plants, ſpreading on the 
Surface of the Ground : but in rich 
moiſt Land they grow much larger ; 


and one of the Sorts will ſometimes - 


Produce Branches near two Feet in 


Length : the Seeds of theſe Plants 


poſſible in mild Weather, 


2, 
have been fold, and recommended 
as profitable to ſow for Fodder, by 
ſome Huſbandry - Quacks, by the 
Name of Ladies-finger-grafs : but I 
never could find any Animal that 
would eat it, either green or dry. 

LOTUS ARBOR. Vide Celtis, 

LOVE-APPLE. Jide Lycoper- 
ſicon. | 

 LUDWIGIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Floauer is of 
one Leaf, cut into four Segments at 
the Top, and fits upon the Embryoes : 


the Flower confs/tsof four heart-ſhaped 


Petals, which are equal, and ſpreaa 
open : in the Centre of the Flower 18 


ſituated the four-cornered Pointal, 


attended by four Stamina : the Poin- 
tal afterward becomes a four-corner'd 
Fruit, crown'd with the Empalement ; 


and has four Cells, which are full of 


ſmall Seeds. | 


The Species are; 


I. LU pWIOI A caf/ulis fubrotundis. 


Lin. Hort. Clif. Ludwigia with 
t, round Seed. veſſes. 
reſembling very much the eighth 


2. Luowicia capſulis oblongis 
uncialibus, Flor. Leyd. Ludwigia 
with Seed - veſſels an Inch in Length. 
We have no Eng/i//þ Name for 
this Plant ; but it is very near akin 


to the Onagra, or Tree - primroſe. 


The ſecond Sort is by Father Plu- 
mier ranged in that Genus: but Dr. 
Linnæus has removed this to a great 


Diſtance, on account of the Num- 


ber of Stamina, which in the Flow» 
ers of this Genus are but four; 
whereas thoſe of the Onagra have 
eight: but Dr. Van Royen, in the 
Flora Lugdunenſis, has brought them 
together in his Claſs, intituled, Fu- 
Aiflore floribus quadrifidis. 
Theſe are both annual Plants, 
which muſt be raiſed on an Hot- bed 
in the Spring, and treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the Amaranthus ; for if they are 
Eee 4 net 


LV 
not brought forward in the Spring, 
they ſeldom produce good Seeds in 


L U 
they are planted too cloſe, they wil 
entangle one into the other, andbe. 


England, I received the Seeds of 


both theſe. Sorts: from my good 

Friend Dr. Dale, from South-Caro- 

Ana. SH) 

_ LUFFA, Egyptian Cucumber. 
The Charadters are; 


ER hath a bell-ſhaped Flower, con- 


ing of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Parts to the Centre: there 
are Male aud Female Flawers on the 
ſame Plant: the Male Flowers are 
produced on ſhort Foot-ſlalks, having 
no Embrynes : but the Famale Flow- 


ers reſt on the Top of the Embryoecs, 


auhich afteravard becomes a Fruit like 
Cucumber to outward Appearance, 
but is not fleſhy, the inner Part con- 


fiſting of many Fibres, which are ele- 


gantly netted: and there are three 


Cell,, which are filled with Seeds, 


echich are almoſt of an oval Shape. 
We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; wiz. Ry 
Lurra Arabum. Tourn, The 
Luffa of the Arabians. 


There are two Varieties of this 


Plant, one having white, and the 
other black Seeds; but theſe are not 
diſtin& Species. N 
This Plant may be propagated af- 
ter the ſame manner as Cucumbers 
and Melons, by ſowing the Seeds 
on an Hot-bed the Beginning of 
March: and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be pricked into 
a freſn Hot- bed to ſtrengthen the 
Plants, obſerving to let them have 
freſh Air every Day in warm Wea- 
ther, and to refreſh them frequently 
with Water. When the Plant have 
four or fve Leaves, they ſhculd be 
planted out on an Hot-bed, where 


they are deſigned to remain, Which 


mould be under Frames, and but 
one Plant put into each Hole; for 
0 theſe Plants ſend. forth a great 
Number of Side-Toots, ſo where 


- 


come ſo thick, as to cauſe the Frult 
to drop. In the Management of 
theſe Plants after they are planted 
out for good, there muſt be the ſame 
Care taken as for Melons and Cu. 
cumbers, with this Difference on! 

that theſe require a larger Share gc 
Air in warm Weather; otherwiſs 


the Vines will grow weak, and will 


nat produce Fruit. 
When the Plants have ſpread, ſo 
as to fill the Frames on every Side, 


the Frames ſhould be raiſed on 


Bricks, and the Ends of the Plants 
drawn out, that they may have room 
to grow ; for when theſe Plants are 
in a vigorous Scate, they will ſpread 
eight or ten Feet; ſo that if they are 
confined, they will become fo thick, 
as to rot the tender Branches which 
are covered from the Air, and there 
will be no Fruit produced. 

The Fruit, when it is young, is 
by ſome People, eaten, and made 
into Mango's, and preſerved in 
Pickle; but it hath a very diſagree. 
able Taſte, and is not accounted 
very wholſome: wherefore theſe 
Plants are ſeldom cultivated in Eu. 
rope, except by ſueh Perſons as are 
curious in Botany, for Variety. 

LUNARIA, Moonwort, Sattin- 
Flower, or Honeſty. 

The Chara#ers are; 

The Flower con ſiſis of four Leaves 
ewhich expand in form of a Croſs: 
the Owary (abbhich riſes in the Centre 
of the Flower ) becomes a compreſs 
perfedtly ſmooth Fruit, divided, as it 
were, into tao Cells by an intermt 
ate Partition, to which adhere tht 
parullel and membrantous Valven 


and filled with Seeds, which have 


commonly a broad Border, and art 
ſhaped like a Kidney. 
The Species are; 
1. Lo xARIA major, filigua rotus 
diere. 
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diore. J. B. Greater Moonwort, 


with round Pods, commonly called 


Honeſty, or White Sattin. 
2. Lux ARIA major, ſiliqua lon- 
giore. F. B. Greater Moonwort, 


with a longer Pod. 


3. LUNARIA major perennis, ſili- 


qua rotundiori, flare alba. Tourn. 


Greater perennial Moonwort, with 


a rounder Pod, and a white F lower. 
4. LUNARIA lencoii folio, filigua 


- oblong a majori. Journ. Moonwort 


with a Stock gilliflower-leaf, and a 
large oblong Pod. 3 5 

5. Lux ARIA frutico/a perenms in- 
cana, leucoii folio, Journ. Shrubby 


perennial Moonwort, with a Stock- 
| gilliflower-leaf. 


6. Lunakla Orientalis, leucoii 
falio incano, lutea patula. Julſieu. 
Yellow ſpreading Eaſtern Moon- 
wort, with a Stock-gilliflower-leaf. 

7. LunaR1a perennis lutea, folio 
Jeucoii, ramis expanſis. Vail, Branch- 
ing yellow perennial Moonwort, 
with a Stock-gilliflower leaf. 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preſerved in 
curious Botanic Gardens : but thoſe 
here mentioned are the heſt worth 
cultivating, for their Beauty. 

The firſt of theſe Plants 1s very 
common in moſt old Gardens in Eng- 


and, and is generally known by the 


Name of Honeſty, or White Sattin: 
it requires very little Culture, and 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe in Autumn, upon a Bed or 


Border of common Earth, in almoſt 


any Situation (provided it be not un- 
der the Dripping of Trees), in which 
Place they ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
main; for they ſeldom thrive well, 
if tranſplanted ; and in May follow- 
ing they will produce Flowers, and 
the Seeds will ripen in Auguſt. The 
Seed-veſſels of this Plant, when they 
are full ripe, become very tranſpa- 


N 


8 

rent, and of the Appearance of white 
Sattin, at which time the Branches 
are cut off, and dry'd ; after Which, 
they are preſerved to place in the 
Chimneys of Halls, and large 
Rooms, where they appear very 
agreeable. 3 1 
The other Sorts may be all propa- 
gated in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, with this Difference; vis. 
That as they are ſomewhat tenderer, 
ſo they ſhould have a warmer Situa- 
tion, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to 
be deſtroyed in very cold Winters : 
they ſhould alſo have a dry Soil, 
which fhould be freſh, but not d ung- 
ed; for if the Soil be too rank, they 
often canker and decay, eſpecially 


in wet Seaſons. 


T heſe Plants are all of them pretty 
Varieties in large Gardens, where 
there is room; but they are ſeldom 
cultivated in ſmall Places, eſpecially 
the two firſt Sorts, which grow 
pretty large, and take up too much 
room. Their Flowers are not very 
beautiful: but for the Oddneſs of 
their Seed · veſſels, as alſo the different 
Appearances of the Plants, they may 
be admitted. 

The third, fifth, and ſixth Sorts 
are perennial Plants, which may be 
propagated by planting Cuttings of 
any of them in the Summer months, 


in a ſhady Border of freſn light Earth, 


obſerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which, they 
may be removed into the Places 
where they are to remain, and muſt 
be treated as thoſe Plants Which were 
raiſed from Seeds. 

LUPINUS, Lupine. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a pnpilionaceous Flower, 
out of whoſe Empalement riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward turns into 
a Pod, that is filled with either 
flain or ſpherical Seeds : to which 


may. 
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enay be adied, The Leaves grow like 


gs {4 upon the Foot alls. 
The Species are; 


1. Lor ixus Hlweſtris, purpurco 


Fare, ſemine rotundo Vario. 


and round variegated Seed, com- 


monly called the leſſer blue Lu- 
pine. 
2. Lurixus axguſtifolin ceruleus 
elatior. Raii H. Narrow - leav'd | 
taller blue Lupine. 
23. Lurinvs Hlweſtris, gore Juteo. 
C. B. P. The common — Lu- * 


pine. 
4. Lurixus peregrinus major, wel 
willoſas cœruleus major. C. B. P. Fo- 


reign greater hairy Lupine, with a 
large blue Flower, commonly call- 
ed the great blue Lupine. | 

5 Lurixus peregrinus major, fore 


incarnato. H. L. Foreign greater 


Lupine, with a fleſn- coloured Flow- 
er, commonly call'd the Roſe Lu- 


ine. 


pine of Virginia. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties x 
of this Plant, which are preſerved in 
lome curious Botanic Gardens, that 

_ differ chiefly in the Colour and Size 
of their Flowers and Fruit; but thoſe 
here mentioned are ſuch as generally 
are preferred for the Beauty of their 
Plowers, for which alone they are 


propagated i in the Exgliſ Gardens. 
The firlt Sort is very common in 


N every Garden, being ſown in the 
Borders of the Flower: garden, with 
other hardy Kinds of annual Plants, 


- - which do not require the Aſſiſtance 
of an Hot bed to bring them for- 
ward. The Seeds of this, and the 
common yellow and white Lupires, 


rots them. 
85 Sorts have no Scent ; but the yellow 
has a very agtecable Odour, for 
which it is commonly preferr'd by | 
- moſt People to the others. | 


LU 


are very frequent at every Seed. 


ſhop, where they are generally ſold 
at a very reaſonable Price. . Theſe 
Seeds may be ſown in ri, May, 


. and June, in order to continue a 
Wild Lupine, with a purple Flower, 


Succeſſion of their Flowers thro' the 
Summer. They muſt be ſown where 
they are to remain ; for they ſeldom 


do well if tranſplanted. They love 


a light Soil, not too rich or moiſt; 
in both ich they are very ſubje& | 


to rot before vo perfect their 
Seeds. 


Theſe produt uce their Flowers ſuc- 


_ ceflively in June, July, and Auguſt, 
according to the time of their being 
ſown; and commonly grow about 


two Feet high: fo that if they are 


_ rightly diſpoſed amongſt other an- 
nual Plants of the ſame Growth in 
Borders, they make an agreeable 
Variety. The Seeds of theſe Plants 
ſhould always be ſown in dry Wea- 
ther; for if there ſhould happen to 
be much Wet ſoon after they are 
6 Lupixus ati vus, e albe. 12 

N 0. B. P. Garden or Manured Lu- 
pine, with a white Flower. 
7. Lurixus caruleus minor peren- 
1. Virginianus repens. Mor. Hiſt. 
Smaller perennial creeping blue Lu- 


put into the Ground, it commonly 
The blue and white 


The narrow-leav'd tall blue Lu: 


pine is not ſo common in England 


as the other Sorts ; tho' in taly and 


© Spain it is one of the moſt common; 
in the former of which Places it is 
ſown to improve the Ground which 
is deſign'd for Vineyards; where, 
when the Lupines are in Flower, 
they cut them down, and plow them 
into the Ground as Manure ;. or, if 
they have not time enough to da 
- this, they parboil the Seeds, to pre- 
- vent their growing, and ſow them 
upon the Ground, allowing ſixteen 
Buſhels to an Acre, and plow them 
in: ſo that in theſe Countries i it 15 2 
valuable Plant. 


1 he fourth and bir Sorts are He 
| 10 
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ſo common as the former. Theſe 
plants grow three Feet high, and 


ſpread out into many Branches, 


which are furniſh'd with fine Spikes 
of large Flowers, which make an 
handſome Appearance, and continue 


along time in Beauty. The Seeds of 


theſe Plants ſhould be ſown very 
early in the Spring, upon a warm 
dxy Border, where they muſt remain 
to flower; for if they are ſown late, 
they ſeldom perfect their Seeds with 


them in Auguſt, under a warm Wall 
or Hedge, where the Plants will 
come up, and endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well: and 
theſe Plants will flower earlier the 
ſucceeding Summer, and never fail 
to produce ripe Seeds; whereas 
thoſe ſown in the Spring very often 
miſcarry. F 
By not practiſing this Method, 
when there happened two or three 
ſucceeding cold Summers, theſe two 
Species were almoſt loſt in England a 
few. Years ſince. | 

The ſeventh Sort is an abiding 


Plant, which grows in greatPlenty in 
| America; from whence the Seeds have 


been brought into England, where 
it thrives very well, provided it be 
ſuffered to remain in the Place where 
it was ſown ; for the Roots of this 


Plant generally run very deep into 
the Ground, which by removing are 


commonly broken ; after which the 
Plant ſeldom does well. This ſhould 
be ſown on a light dry Soil, in 
which it will thrive very well, and 


continue ſeveral Years, producing 
fine Spikes of blue Flowers: but 
this Sort creeps ſo much at the 
Root, as not to produce many Seeds 


in this Country.  \. | 
LUPULUS, The Hop. 
The Characters are; 
Tt hath a creeping Root: the 
Leaves are rough, angular, and con- 


E U 


Jugated e: the Stalks climb and tai 


about whatever is near them : the 
Flowers are Male and Female on 
different Plants : the Male Flowers 


conſift of a Calyx, divided into five 
Parts, which ſurrounds the Stamina, 


but has no Petals to the Flower : the 
Female Plants have their Flowers col- 
lected into ſquamoſe Heads, which 
grow in Bunches : from each of the 
leafy Scales is produced an horned 


 Owary, which becomes a ſingle roundiſs 


us: therefore the better way is, toſow Seed. 


The Species are; 5 
1. Lururus mas. C. B. P. The 
Male Hop, commonly called the 
wild Hop. 
2. Lurulus famina. C. B. P. The 


Female, or manur'd Hop. 


Of this laſt Sort, the People who 
cultivate them reckon three different 
Varieties; as, firſt, the long and 
ſquare garlick Hop; the long white 
Hop; and the oval Hop; all 
which are indifferently cultivated in 
England : but of the Male Hop there 
has been no Notice taken of any dif- 
ferent Varieties. This Sort grows 
wild in Hedges in divers Parts of 


England; but is never cultivated, as 


being of no Uſe. 

There being the greateſt Planta- 
tion of Hops in Kent, that are in any 
County in England, it is very pro- 
bable, that their Method of planting 
and ordering them ſhould be the 
beſt. 

As for the Choice of their Hop- 
grounds, they eſteem the richeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Grounds as the moſt pro- 
per: they choofe a warm dry Soil, 
that has a good Depth of hazel 
Mould ; and if it be rocky within 
two or three Feet of the Surface, 
the Hops will proſper well ; bur 
they will by no means thrive on a 
ſtiff Clay, or ſpongy wet Land. 

If it may be, chooſe a Piece of 


Meadow or Lay - ground to plant 
Hops f 
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Hops on, ſuch as has not been till'd 
er ſown for many Years, or an old 


decay'd Orchard; for Land that is 
worn out by long bearing of Corn, 


will require abundance of Dung, to 


bring it into any tolerable Condition 
to bear a Crop of Hops. | 
The Kwmnti/h Planters accounts 
new Land beſt for Hops, they plant 
their Hop- gardens with Apple-trees, 
ata large Diſtance, and with Cherry- 
trees between; and when the Land 
hath done its beſt for Hops, which 
they reckon it will in about ten 
Vears, the Trees may begin to bear. 
The Cherry - trees laſt about thirty 


Years ; and by that tune the Apple- 


trees are large, they cut down the 
Cherry-trees. . 
The Eher Planters account a 
moory Land the propereſt for Hops ; 
tho' there are ſeveral other Sorts of 
Soil that are eſteemed very good. 
Some account that Land that has 
2 roſſelly Top, and a brick earthy 


Bottom, the belt : a true Roſſel, or 


light Land, is what they generally 
plant in, whether it be white or 
black. 


Perſons ought to be very curious 


in the Choice of the Plants and Sets, 


23 to the Kind of Hop; for if the 


1top-garden be planted with a Mix- 
ture of ſeveral Sorts of Hops, that 
ripen at ſeveral times, it will cauſe 
2 great deal of Trouble, and be a 

reat Detriment to the Owner. 

The Sets ought to be procured 
aut of Grounds that are intircly of 
the ſame Sort you would have ; they 
ſhould be five or fix Inches long, 
with three or more Joints or Buds 
on them, all the old Bind and hollow 
Part of the Set being cut off. 

It there be a Sort of Hop you 
value, and would increaſe Plants 
and Sets from, the ſuperfluous Binds 
may be laid down when the Hops 

are tied, cutting off the Tops, aud 


themſelves with laying on 


burying them in the Hill 3 Or when 


the Hops are dreſs'd, all the Cut. 


tings may be ſaved, and laid in 


Rows in a Bed of good Earth; for 


almoſt every Part will grow, and 
become a good Set the next Spring. 


As to the Seaſons of plantins 


2 E Hops, the Kentiſb Planters beſt ap. 


prove the Months of October and 


March, both which ſucceed very 
well: but the common Sets are nat 


to be had in O#ober, unleſs from 


ſome Ground that is to be digo'd up, 


and deltroy'd ; and likewiſe there 1s 


ſome Danger, that the Sets may be 


rotted, if the Winter prove very 


wet: but the moſt uſual time of pro- 
_ curing them is in March, when the 
Hops are cut and dreſs'd. | 


As to the manner of planting the 


Sets, you ſhould put five good Sets f 


in every Hole with a Setting: ſtick; 


one is to be placed in the middle, 


and the reſt round about, ſloping, 


the Tops meeting at the Centre: 


they mult ſtand even with the Sur- 
face of the Ground : let them be 


preſs'd cloſe with the Hand, and co- 


vered with fine Earth ; and a Stick 
ſhould be placed on each Side the 
Hill, to ſecure it. | 

A Mixture of Compoſt or Dung 
being prepared for your Hop - 
ground, the beſt time for laying it 


on, if the Weather prove dry, is | 
about Michaelmas, that the Wheels 


of the Dung- cart may not injure the 
Hops, nor furrow the Ground: if 


this be not done then, you muſt be 


obliged to wait till the Froſt has 
hardened the Ground, ſo that it 
Will bear the Dung-cart: and this 
is alſo the time to carry on your 
new Poles, to recruit thoſe that are 
decayed, and to be cut out every 
Year. 8 95 
Thoſe who have but a ſmall 
Quantity of Dung, uſually content 
about 


twenty 


fre. MS: +, 0. OH. 26. RA. ps. 
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twenty Loads upon art Acre every 


Year ; #his they lay only on the 


Hills, either about Nowember, or in 


the Spring; which laſt ſome account 
| the beſt time, when the Hops are 


dreſs'd to cover them after they are 
cyt; but if it be done at this time, 
the Compoſt or Dung ought to be 
very well rotted and fine. 


About the End of February, if the 


Hops were planted the Spring 


before, or if the Ground be weak, 
they ought to be dreſs'd in dry 
Weather; but elſe, if the Ground 


be ſtrong, and in Perfection, the 


Middle of March will be a good 
time; and the Latter-end of March, 
ifit be apt to produce over - rank 


Binds, or the Beginning of April, 


may be ſoon enough. - Ge 
In drefling thoſe Hops that have 


been planted the Year before, you 


ought to cut off both the dead Tops, 


and the young Suckers, which have 


ſorung up from the Sets, and allo to 
cover the Stocks with an Hill with 
fne Earth a Finger's Length in 
Thickneſs. _ | 

About the Middle of April the 


Hops are to be poled, when the 


Shoots begin to ſprout up; the Poles 
muſt be ſet to the Hills deep into 
the Ground, with a ſquare iron 
Pitcher or Crow, that they may the 
better endure the Winds : three Poles 
zre ſufficient for one Hill. Theſe 
ſh9uld be placed as near the Hills as 
may be, with their bending Tops 
turned outward from the Hill, to 
prevent the Binds from entangling ; 


and a Space between two Poles 
ought to be left open to the South, to 


almit the Sun- beams. 

If you wait till the Sprouts, or 
Young Binds, are grown to the Length 
of a Foot, you will be able to make 
a better Judgment where to place the 
largeſt Poles; but if you ſtay till 
they are ſo long as to fall into the 


HW 

Alleys, it will be injurious to them, 
becauſe they will entangle one with 
another, and will not claſp about the 
Pole ſo readily. | | 

If, after the Hops are grown op, 
you find any of them have been un- 
der-poled, taller Poles may be 


placed near thoſe that are too ſhort, 


to receive the Binds from them. 


Some advile, that if the Binds be 


very ſtrong, and overgrow the Poles. 


very much, you ſtrike off their 
Heads with a long Switch, to in- 
creaſe their branching below. 
Toward the Latter end of May, 
when you have made an End of 
tying them, the Ground muſt have 


the Summer Digging : this is done 


by caſting up with tne Spade ſome 
fine Earth into every Hill; and a 
Month after this 15 done, you mult 
pare the Alleys with a Shovel, and 
make the Hills up to a convenient 
Bigneſs. | | 

When the Hops blow, you ſhould 
obſerve if there be any wild barren 
Hills among them, and mark them, 
by driving a ſharpen'd Stick into 
every ſuch Hill, that they may be 
digg'd up, and replanted. 

Hops, as well as other Vegetables, 


are liable to Diſtempers and Dit- 


alters, and, among the reſt, to the 
Fen. : 

About the Middle of Fuly Hops 
begin to blow, and will be ready to 
gather about Bartholomenv-tide, A 


Judgment may be made of their 


Ripeneſs, by their ftrong Scent, 
their Hardneſs, and the browniſh 
Colour of their Seed. | 

When by theſe Tokens they ap- 
pear to be ripe, they muſt be pick'd 


with all the Expedition poſſible ; for 


if at this time a Storm of Wind 
ſhould come, it would do them great 
Damage, by breaking the Branches, 
and bruifing and diſcolouring the 
Hops; and it is very well known, 

tha 
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that Hops, being pick'd green and 
bright, will ſell for a Third-part 
more than thoſe which are diſco 
lour'd and brown. | | 

It will be beſt to begin to pick the 
Hops on the Eaſt or North Side of 
your Ground, if you can do it con- 
veniently; this will prevent the 
South - weſt Wind from breaking in- 
to the Garden. Le 

When the Poles are drawn up to 
be pick'd, you mult take great Care 
not to cut the Binds too near the 
Hills, eſpecially when the Hops are 
green, becauſe it will make the Sap 
to flow exceſſively. * 

And if the Poles do not come up 
without Difficulty, they ſhould be 
raiſed by a Piece of Wood in the na- 
ture of a Lever, having a forked 
Piece of Iron with Teeth on the In- 
fide, faſten'd within two Feet of the 
End. | 

The Hops muſt be pick'd very 
clean, i. e. free from Leaves and 


Stalks; and, as there ſhall be Occa- 


ſion, two or three times in a Day the 


Bin muſt be emptied into an Hop- 


bag made of coarſe Linen-cloth, and 
carried immediately to the Oaſt er 
Kiln, in order to be dried: for if 
they ſhould be long in the Bin or 
Bag, they will be apt to heat, and 
be diſcolour'd. 

If the Weather be hot, there ſhould 
no more Poles be drawn than can be 
pick'd in an Hour; and they ſhould 
be gathered in fair Weather, if it 
can be, and when the Hops are dry : 
this will ſave ſome Expence in Fire- 
ing, and preſerve their Colour bet- 
ter when they are dried. | 

The beſt Method of drying Hop 
is with Charcoal on an Oaſt or Kiln 
covered with Hair-cloth, of the {ame 
Form and Faſhion that 1s uſed for 
drying Milt. There is no need to 
give any particular Directions for 

the making it; ſince every Carpen- 


ter or Bricklayer; in thoſe Counttie; 
where Hops grow, or Malt is made, 


ed with a Fire before the Hops are 


Fire muſt be kept under them: it 


L U 


knows how to build them. | 
The Hops muſt be ſpread even 
upon the Oaſt a Foot thick or more. 
if the Depth of the Curb will allow | 
it: but Care is to be taken not to 
overload the Oaſt, if the Hops be 
green or wet. | 0 
The Oaft ought to be firſt warm. 


laid on; and then an even Ready | 


muſt not be too fierce at firſt, leſt it 
ſcorch the Hops: nor muſt it be ſuf. | 
fered to fink or ſlacken, but rather 
be increaſed till the Hops be nearer | 
dried, left the Moiſture or Sweat |} 
which the Fire has raiſed, fall back, 
or diſcolour them. When they have | 
lain about nine Hours, they muſt be | 
turn'd, and in two or three Hours | 
more they may be taken off the Oaſt. 
It may be known when they are well 
dried, by the Brittleneſs of the | 
Stalks, and the eaſy falling off of 
the Hop-leaves. | 

LUTEOLA, Weld, Would, Yel- | 
low-weed, or Dyers-weed. 

The Characters are 

The Leaves are oblong and intire: 

it hath an anomalous Flower, confilt- 


ing of many diſfmilar Leaves: the 


Fruit is globular, hollow, and divi- gath 
ded into three Parts. EE 9 5 
The Species are; | neitl 
1. LurEOLA Herba, ſalicis folio, | Tipe 
C. B. P. Common Weld. = 
anne 


2. LuTEOLa minima, polygalæ fo- 
lio. D. du Bois. Raii Syn. Smalleſt | ary, 


Weld, with a Milkwort-leaf, i . 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very de. 
common in Eagland, growing upon and 


dry Banks, and the T'ops of Walls dire 


and Buildings, almoſt every-where ; 1 
but the ſecond Sort is very rare: abo 
this was found near Tunbridge-wells YN 0! 


by Charles du Bois, Eſq; ſeveral I 


Years ſince. 


: The 


00000 
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The common Weld is accounted There are ſome who recommend. 
a rich Dyers Commodity, and is of the ſowing this Seed in the Spring, 
great Advantage, conſidering the mixing it with a Crop of Barley or 
{mall Expence of its Culture: it will Oats, and only harrowed in with a 
grow upon the pooreſt Sort of Land, Buſh, or roll'd with a Roller. But 
provided it be dry; tho' upon a this is not a good Method: for the 
middling Soil it will grow much Barley or Oats will ſtarve the Weld, 
larger. The Seeds of this Plant and make it very poor: and, many 
hould be ſown the Beginning of times, the Seeds which are ſown in 
Auguſt, ſoon after they are Tipe 3 the Spring do not grow, or. not 
when it will come up with the firſt come up, till the Autumn follow- 
moiſt Weather, and will grow very ing; whereas that fown in the Be- 
frong the ſame Autumn, provided it ginning of Auguſt rarely fails to come 
be ſown by itſelf ; for moſt People up ſoon after, and will be much 
ſow it with Corn, which is very ftronger, and fit to pull the ſueceed- 
wrong ; for that hinders its Progreſs ing Summer, when the other is al- 
greatly, and occaſions the Lois of ways two Years before it is pull'd. 
one whole Year, When the Plants The Dyers uſe it for dyeing. brighe 
are come up pretty ſtrong, you Yellows and Lemon Colours. It is 
ſhould hoe them (as is practiſed with much ſown in Kent, eſpecially about 
Turneps), in order to deſtroy the Canterbury; and often yields from 
Weeds, as alſo to cut up the Plants © Forty Shillings to ten or twelve 
where they grow too thick, which Pounds an Acre. This is ſuppoſed 
will greatly improve them; and the to be the Plant which the antient 
ſucceeding Spring, if the Ground Britons dyed themſelves with, 


produces many Weeds, you ſhould 
cive it a ſecond Hoeing in April, 
which will preſerve it clean from 
Weeds; for, after that, the Weld 


LYCHNIDEA. Vide Phlox. 
LYCHNIS, Campion. 
The Characters are; PLA 
The Cup of the Flower is whole, 


will grow, and prevent the Weeds and either tubulous or ſwelling, and, 


ward. 

You muſt be very cautious in the 
gathering of it, that the Seed be not 
over-ripe, ſo as to fall out, and that 
neither the Stalk nor Seed be under- . 
ripe ; becauſe if it be, both will be 
ſpoil'd. It muſt be pull'd up, and 


from coming to an Head after- for the moſt part, furrow'd: the 


Flower conſiſts of” five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Clove-gillifloaver, 
and are generally heart-ſhaped : the 
Owary, which riſes in the Centre of 
the Calyx, becomes a conical Fruit, 
which is wrapt up in the Floauer- cup; 
and has commonly one Cell, which is 


bound in little Handfuls, and ſet to /illed with Seeds, which are roundi/h, 


dry, as you do Flax; and then houſe 
it carefully, that you ſhake not out 
the Seed, which is eaſily beat out, 


angular, and kidney-ſhaped. 
The Species are; 


1. Ly NIS coronaria Dioſcoridis, 


and ſhould be ſown (as was before /ativa, fore dilute rubente. C. B. P. 


directed) ſoon after it is ripe. 
This Seed is commonly ſold for 
about ten Shillings per Buſhel, or 


Garden or Roſe Campion, with a 
Pale-red Flower. 


2. LYCHNIsS coronaria Dioſcori dis, 


more; a Gallon of which will ſow an /ativa, flore rubro, delut fiammee, 


Acre; for it is very ſmall. 


fulgent. C. B. P. Roſe Campion, 
w/ ith 


r 


e 
with a flaming red - coloured Flow- 
er. | 
. Lycun1s coronaria ſativa mul- 
tiplex. C. B. P. The double Roſe 
Campion. ge | 

4. Lycunts coronaria ſativa Di- 
oſcoridis, flore albo. C. B. P. The 
ſingle white Roſe Campion. 

5. Lychxis umbellifera montana 
Helwetica. Zan. Umbelliferous 
Mountain Campion of Helvetia. 

6. Lycnnis alba multiplex. C. 
B. P. Double white Campion, 
commonly called the Bachelor's- 
button. | 

7. Lycnnis purpurea multiplex. 
C. B. P. Double red Campion, 
commonly call'd the double red 
Bachelor's- button. 

8. Lycinis pratenſis, fore laci- 


niato pleno. Mor. Hift. The double 


Meadow Campion, with a jagged 
Flower, commonly called the double 
Ragged-Robin. | 

9. Lycun1s hirſuta, fore cocci- 
neo, major, C. B. P. The ſcarlet 
Lychnis, Nonſuch, FJeruſalem Croſs, 
or Flower of Conſtantinople. 

10. LyCHNIS hirſuta, flore ine 
carnato, major. C. B. P. Great 
hairy Campion, with a fleſh-colour- 
ed Flower, commonly called the 
pale Lychnis of Con/tantinoplc, 

11. Lycuxis Chalcedonica, flore 
fleno miniato, ſeu aurantiaco. Mor. 
Hift. The double ſcarlet Lychnis, 
or Flower of Conſtantinople. | 

11. LyCNISs ſeu ſaponaria, flare 
pleno. Tourn, Double Soapwort, 
vulgo. 

13. Lycnnis /ylveſtris, gaz Been 


album, wulgo. C. B. P. Wild Cam- 


pion, Spatling poppy, or white Be- 
hen of the Shops. : 
14. Lyckxis fylveſtris wiſco/a 


anguſtifolia rabra. C. B. P. Red 


German Catchfly. 
is. Lychvis fylveſtris wilco/a 


anguſtifolia rubra, ore pleno. Red 


; EL T 
German Catchfly, with a double 
Flower. 1 ; 
16. Lycunis Orientalis, Bupleuri 


folio. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Cam- 


pion, with an Hare's ear leaf. 

17. Lychxis facie auriculæ urſi. 
C. B. P. Campion with the Face 
of an Auricula. | | 

18. Lycanis maritima ſaxatilis, 


folio anacampſerotis. T. Cor. Mari- 


time rocky Campion, with an Or- 
pine-leaf. | | 

19. Lycixis noftiflora auguſti- 
folia odorata. Tourn. Night flow- 
ered ſweet- ſcented Campion, with a 
narrow Leaf. 


20. Lycinis fruteſcens myrtifo- | 


lia, Been albo fimilis. C. B. P, 
Shrabby myrtle-leav'd Campion, 
like the white Behen. 

21. Lycans ſegetum rubra, fo- | 


 fiis perfoliate. C. B. P. Red Corn 


Campion, with "Thorough - wax - 
leaves. 

22, LYcnx1s ſupine Sicula, calyee 
ompliſſimo ſtriato. Tourn, Low Si- 
cilian Campion, with a large ſtreak'd 
Flower-cup. 

23. Lycunis fylveftris wiſcoſa 
anguſtifolia rubra altera. C. B. P. 
Another narrow-leav'd wild Cam- 
pion, with a viſcous Stalk, and red 
Flowers. LE ; 

24. Lycans wi/coſa purpurea la- 
tifolia lewis. C. B. P. Purple viſ+ 


cous Campion, with a broad ſmooth 


Leaf, commonly cal d Label's Catch- 
fly. | 


25, Lycnaxts wi/co/a alba lati- 


- folia lewis. C. B. P. White flower- 
ing broad-leav'd Catchfly. 5 


26. Lycunis hir/uta minor, flore 
ariegato. Teurn. Small hairy Cam- 
pion, with a variegated Flower, com- 
monly call'd Dwarf Lychnis. 

27. Lycnunis Hiſpanica, folio ta- 
li, multi ora. Tourn, Spani/> many- 
flower'd Campion, with a Glaſſwort- 


leaf, 


28. LYs« 
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28. Lycunts Hiſpanica, valeri- 
and rubre folio, purpuraſcente flore. 
Journ. Spaniſh Campion, with a red 
Valerian-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower, 
29. Lycunis /egetum meridiona- 
um annua hirſuta, floribus rubvis, 
uno verſu diſpofitis. Mor. Hift. Corn 
annual hairy Campion, with red 
Flowers diſpoſed on one Side of the 
Stalk. 5 8 
30. Lycunts Hlveſtris alba, ſpi- 
ca reflexa. Bot. Monſp. White wild 
Campion, with a reflex'd Spike. 


The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Sorts 


are very common in molt Egli 


Gardens: theſe are very hardy Plants, 


and eaſily propagated either by 
parting their Roots, or from Seed; 
if by parting the Roots, it ſhould 
be done about the Latter-end of Au- 


94ſt, or the Beginning of September, 


tat they may take Root before the 
cold Weather comes on: they may 
be planted in any Situation, Pprovi- 
ded they have a light dry Soil. If 
you would propagate them from 


Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in March, 


upon a Bed of freſh light Earth ; and 
in May the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into another Bed of the like 
ireſh Earth, at about ſix Inches Di- 
iance from each other; obſerving 
% water and ſhade them untl they 
have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Culture than 
to keep them clear from Weeds. 

At Michaelmas following, theſe 
Plants may be placed into the large 
Lorders of thePleaſure-garden;where, 
the Summer following, they will pro- 
duce their Flowers in June and July; 
and ſoon after, their Seeds will ripen; 
which, if permitted to ſhed on the 
Ground, will riſe the ſucceeding 
Spring, without any Care. 

Theſe Plants, when intermix'd 
with others of the like Size, make 
an apreeable Variety during the 
Seaſon of Flowering. 

Ver. II. 
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The double Roſe Campion is 
ſomewhat nicer, and requires more 
Care in its Culture, than any of the 
former: this never produces any 
Seeds, and is therefore only to be 


propagated by parting the Roots; 


the beſt time for which is in Auguſt, 
when the Heads taken off ſhould be 
planted on a Bed of freſh light Earth; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
they muſt be water'd and ſhaded 
until they have taken Root : after 
which they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds; and, during the Winter- 
Seaſon, they ſhould be ſcreen'd from 
exceſſive Rains: for too much Moiſt - 
ure, at that Seaſon, very often rots 
them. In March they may be taken 
up with a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and tranſplanted either into 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
or in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
and placed where they may have the 
morning Sun till Eleven o Clock; in 
which Situation they will thrive bet- 
ter than when they have more of 
the Sun. In dry Weather they muſt 
be frequently water' d: but you 


ſhould never let them have too much 


Wet; for that will canker and rot 
them, as will alſo a very rich Soil. 
This Plant commonly grows about 
two Feet high, and produces a great 
Number of beautiful red Flowers in 
Fune and Fuly, which continue a 
long time; for which they are great- 


ly eſteem d. 


The umbelliferous Mountain Cam- 
pion is nearly akin to the before- 
mention'd Sorts, but produces its 
Flowers in an Umbel upon the Top 
of the Stalks, which are of a bright 
red Colour, and make a pretty Va- 
riety in a Garden: this ſeldom grows 
above eight or nine Inches high, 
therefore it ſhould be placed amongſt 
Flowers of the ſame Growth : it 
delights in a light freſh undung'd 
Soil, and ſhady Situation; and may 
"IE 5 be 
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be propagated either from Seeds, 
which it commonly affords in great 
Plenty; or from Slips, as the before- 
mention'd Sorts. 

'The red and white Bachelor's- 
button are very hardy Plants, in 
reſpect to Cold: but if they are ſuf- 
fer'd to remain long in a Place un- 
removed, they are very ſubject to 
rot and decay. They never produce 
Seeds; ſo are propagated only by 
parting of their Roots; which may 
be done either in September, or in 
the Beginning of March : but the 
former Seaſon is preferable ; for 
they will then be well-rooted in the 
Ground before the dry Weather of 
the Spring comes on, whereby they 
will be out of Danger from that; 
whereas thoſe planted in the Spring, 
if the Weather ſhould prove dry ſoon 
after, will ſtarve, and be very weak, 
unleſs frequently water'd. Theſe 
commonly grow above two Feet 
high, and produce their Flowers in 
June and Fuly : they love a freſh 
loamy Soil, which ſhould not be 
dung'd; and aSituation to the morn- 
ing Sun, in which they will, thrive 
better than in a more openExpoſure. 


The double Ragged-Robin is alſo 


increaſed by parting the Roots in 
Autumn: this Plant muſt have a 
moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation, 
where it will thrive exceedingly : 
but in an het dry Soi! it ſeldom 
does well. It produces its Flow- 
ers about the ſame time as the for- 
mer, and is very proper for ſhady 
cold Borders, where few other Plants 
will thrive. | 
'The fingle ſcarlet Lychnis may 
be either propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds, or parting - the Roots: if 
from Seeds, it ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of light Earth in the Beginning 
of March; and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong (which 1s 
commonly in May), they ſhould be 
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tranſplanted out into Nurſery- beds 
at about ſix Inches Diſtance each 
Way, obſerving to water and ſhade 


them until they have taken Root; 


after which they will require no 
farther Care, but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds until Mic haelmas; 
at which time thay may be removed 
into the Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den, where the next Summer they 
will produce very ſtrong Stems of 
Flowers : but if you would pro. 
pagate them by parting the Roots, 
it thould be done in September (as 
was directed for the before - men- 
tion'd Sorts). This Plant will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation ; but 
does belt in a middling loamy Scil, 
and an open Expoſure. 

The double Lychnis or Nonſuch 
15 only propagated by parting the 
Roots, or planting the Cuttings of 
its Flower-ſtems ; which, if water'd 
and ſhaded, will take Root very 
well, and make good Plants. The 
beſt Seaſon for parting the Roots 
is in September: but for planting 
the Cuttings, 7uly is the moſt pro- 
per Seaſon : in doing of this, you 
ſhould take only the lower Parts of 


the Flower-ſtems, which generally 


ſucceed much better than the ex- 


treme Parrs. The Cuttings ſhould | 


have three Joints, two of which 
ſhould be placed in the Ground, 
and the third only left above-ground; 
from which the Shoot will be 
produc'd, and make a good Plant : 
by which Method this beautiful 
Flower may be propagated much 
faſter than from the Root alone. 
This Plant delights in a freſh light 
Soil, which is not too dry; where 
it will produce very ſtrong Stems, 
and riſe about three Feet high. This 
flowers in July, and, if the Seaſon 
does not prove very hot, will con- 


tinue in Beauty a whole Month ; 


The 


for vrhich it is greatly eſtec m d. 


at preſent. 
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The double Sopewort is a Plant 


of no great Beauty; and, being a 
very great Runner in Gardens, has 
been almoſt excluded from all curious 
Gardens; butas it is a Plant which re- 


quires very little Culture, it maybe ad- 


mitted to have aPlace in ſome abject 
Part of the Garden. This is propagat- 
ed by its running Roots, which ſhould 
be tranſplanted in October, and may 
be placed in any Soil and Situation; 
but ſhould never ſtand near any 
viherPlants; for it will over-run and 
deſtroy them. It may be planted 
under Trees in large Avenues, &c. 
where it will thrive very well ; and 
in Auguſt will produce large Bunches 


of double Flowers, wich are very 


proper to place in Chimneys, Sc. 
or in Baſons among other Flowers, 
where it will make a fine Appear- 
ance ;. and, were it leſs common, it 
would be more eſteem'd than it is 

The Spatling - poppy, or White 
Behen, is a very common Plant in 
the Fields, in moſt Parts of England, 
and 1s rarely cultivated in Gardens ; 
but thoſe who have a mind to pre- 
ierve it for medicinal Uſes, may 
propagate it by ſowing the Seeds 
in March, on a Bed of common 
Earth; where the Plants will eaſi- 
ly riſe, and, if kept clear from 
Weeds, will ſoon overſpread the 
Ground, and continue for ſeveral 
Yeark. . 

The red German Catchflies, both 
ſingle and double, are eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, which 
ſhould be done in Autumn; for if 


it be perform'd in the Spring, the 
dry Weather, which uſually hap- 
- pens at that Seaſon, greatly retards 


their Growth; whereby their Flow- 

ers are never fo ſtrong, nor produ- 
13 : ' 

ced in ſuchPlenty, as when they are 

removed in Autumn. Theſe pro- 

duce their Flowers in Spikes upon 
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clammy Stalks, which grow about a 
Foot high, and flower in April and 
Gay that with fingle Flowers al- 
ways 15 the earlieſt ; but the double 
Sort continues longeſt in Flower. 
The fingle Sort may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
iown in March, upon a Bed of light 
Earth; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to Nurſery - beds about ſix Inches 


. alunder, where they will require no 


farther Care than to keep them clear 
trom Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 


ther to give them a little Water: at 


Michaelmas they may be removed 
where they are defigned to remain. 

The ſingle-flower'd Sort is not 
near io beautiful as the double, and 
therefore hardly worth propagating, 
fiace the double is very eafily mul- 
tiplied, eſpecially if planted in a 
moiſt light Soil, in which it will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
ſtrong Flowers. This Sort is very 
proper to plant in Pots, to adorn 
{mall Court-yards at the time of its 
Flowering. | 

The fixteenth and nineteenth 
Sorts are pretty Varieties in a Gar- 


den; and as they take up but little 


room, and are not very-nice in their 
Culture, they may have a Place 


amongſt other Flowers of the ſame 


Growth. Theſe are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March, upon 
a Bed of freſh light Earth ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a Nurſery: bed, 


as the former, and at Michaelmas 


may be removed into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they 
are to remain. Theſe Plants com- 
monly grow about two Feet high ; 


bur as their Leaves are narrow, and 
the Flower- ſtems ſtand erect, they 


take up very little room, and their 
Roots will continue ſeveral Vears, 
and annually produce large Quantt- 
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ties of Flowers: theſe delight in a 
freſh light dry Soil. | 
The ſeventeenth is a biennial 
Plant, and is only propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Border of freſh light Earth in March; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted ; ſome 
of which ſhould be planted in Pots 
: filled with the ſame freſh Earth, that 
they may be removed under Shelter 
in Winter : for it often happens, in 


fevere Winters, that thoſe Plants 


Which are placed in the open Air 
are deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon it 
is adviſeable to have ſome of the 
Plants in Shelter to ſecure the Kind. 
The other Plants may be planted 
in a Nurſery-bed, as was directed 
for the former Kinds, where they 
may remain until Michaelmas ; at 


which time they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into warm Borders, and in 
a light dry Soil ; where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and flower very 
ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. This 


Plant commonly grows three Feet 


high, and 1s apt to branch out pret- 
ty much : therefore ſhould be ſup- 
ported by Stakes, otherwiſe the 
Wind often breaks down the Flow- 
er · ſtems before the Seeds are per- 
ſeſtec. | 

The eighteenth Sort is alſo ten- 
der : this may be propagated byſow- 
ing the Seeds in the ſame manner as 
the former; and when the Plants 
come up, ſome of them ſhould be 
planted into Pots filled with light 


- freſh undung'd Earth, that they may 
be ſhelter'd in Winter ; and the reſt! 

planted into a Nurſery-bedy- which 

. ſhould be prepared of freſh Tight- 


Earth that has not been dung'd ; tor 
Moiſture and Richneſs in the Soil 
will defiroy them. In this Place 
they may remain till Michaelmas, 


then they ſhould be removed into 
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very warm Borders ; and if they are 
placed quitecloſe to the Wall, where 
it is commonly very dry, they will 
ſucceed the better; as alſo planted 
on a dry rubbiſhy Soil ; for the 


Leaves of this Plant are very thick 
and ſucculent, as are all the Stems, 


ſo that it is as impatient of Wet as 
the Sedum or Houſeleek; and I do 
not certainly know whether this 


Plant would not bear a greater Share 


of Cold, if it was planted upon an 
old Wall or Building, where it 
might be always dry, and not have 


too much Nouriſhment from the 


Ground. The following Summer 
this Plant will produee its Flowers 
(which, though they are not very 
beautiful, yet, for the Oddneſs of the 
Plant, it may have a Place in a good 
Garden), and the Seeds generally 
ripen in Auguſi: it may allo be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer-months, which 


will take Root, and may be after- 


wards managed as the Seedling- 


plants. 


- The myrtle-leav'd ſhrubby Cam- 


pion may be propagated by Seeds, 


as the former ; or increaſed by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer-months, which will ſoon after 
take Root, and become ſtrong 
Plants; ſome of which ſhould be 
planted in Pots, that they may be 
ſhelter'd in Winter, for fear of being 
loſt; though they will endure the 
Cold of our Climate very well, if 
planted on a dry Soil. There is no 
great Beauty in this Plant; but it is 
preſerved for Variety - ſake in ſeveral 
curious Gardens. - 
The twenty-ſeventh and twenty- 
eighth Sorts are abiding Plants, and 
may be propagated either by Seeds, 
or parting their Roots, in the man- 
ner which. has been directed for the 
Roſe Campion, and other Sorts be- 
fore- mentioned: they are very 
| hardy, 


hardy, and will grow upon almoſt | 


any Soil or Situation: they produce 
their Flowers in Tune and Fuly, and 
their Seeds ripen ſoon after. 
The other Sorts are all of them 
annual Plants, which may be eaſily 


propagated by ſowing their Seeds. 


either in March or Auguſt, when the 
Plants will Joon come up, and may 
be tranſplanted, while young, into 
the Places where they are deſign'd 
to remain; or the Seeds may be 
ſcatter'd in Patches upon the large 
Borders of the Flower-garden ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be thinn'd, leaving ſome of the 


ſtrongeſt to flower in the ſame Places; 
and the other Plants may be removed 


into other Parts of the Garden. 
Thoſe Plants which come up in 
Autumn will be much larger, and 
flower earlier and ftronger, than 
thoſe ſown in the Spring, and will 
produce good Seeds ; whereas it 
{ometimes happens in bad Seaſons, 
that thoſe ſown-in the Spring often 
decay, before their Seeds are per- 
fected; though it is a good Method 
to ſow at both Seaſons ; becauſe here- 
by there will be a Succeſſion of Flow- 
ers, and twoChances for good Seeds. 
The Dwarf Lychnis has been by 
ſome recommended to be ſown for 
Edgings in large Gardens ; but I 
think it by no means proper for 
that Purpoſe ; for when the Plants 
grow very cloſe together, they draw 


up weak, ſo that in hard Rains they 


are beaten down flat to the Ground, 
and the Flowers ſeldom continue 
long in Beauty; ſo that it does not 
afford any Pleaſure above a Fort- 
night or three Weeks at moſt, after 


which it appears very unſightly; for 


when it is in Seed, the Weight of 
that forces it down upon the Ground; 
but when the Plants grow ſingly, 
they will be much larger and ſtrong- 
er, and continue longer in Flower. 


„„ 

The two Sorts of Lobel's Catch- 
fly have been long cultivated in Gar- 
dens, and the Seeds are commonly 
ſold at the Seed-ſhops in London: 
theſe grow upright to the Height 
of ſixteen or eighteen Inches (if 
ſown in the Autumn; but thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring ſeldom 
grow ſo large): they produce pretty 
Tufts of Flowers upon the Tops of 
the Branches in form of an Umbel, 
which continue a long time 1n Per- 


fection, and are pretty Ornaments 


in a large Garden. | 
The twenty-ſecond Sort ſpreads 
upon the Ground, and therefore 
mult be allowed more room than the 
former : theſe Plants ſhould be plant- 
ed two Feet aſunder, otherwiſe they 


will run into each other (eſpecially 


ſuch as are ſawn in the Autumn); 
ſo that in wet Weather they are ſub- 
ject to rot and decay. This produces 
a great Number of beautiful red 
Flowers, which make a very agree- 
able Appearance during their Sea- 
ſon of Flowering. 

There are a great Number of 
Sorts more than I have here men- 
tion'd, which are preſerv'd in cu- 


rious Botanic Gardens for Variety- 


ſake; but as moſt of them are Plants 

of little Beauty, I think it needleſs 

to enumerate them in this Place, fince 

thoſe here mentioned are the beſt 

worth propagating in a Flower- 
arden. 

LYCIUM, Box-thorn, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is funnel.ſbaped, haw- 
ing an incurved Tube, which is 
ſpread open at the Top, where it is 
ſlightly cut into five Parts: in the 
Centre of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal ; attended by five Hort Sta- 
mina, each ſupporting an erett Sum- 
mit: the Pointal . afterward becomes 
a round Berry, divided into thres Cells 
filled with kidney-/paped Seeds. 
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The Species are; 

1. Lycium foliis ex lanceclato 
obverſe ovatis. Lin. Box-thorn, or 
Baſtard Jaſmine with oblong Leaves, 
and a white Bark. e 

2. Lycivn Dliis linearibus. Lin. 
Hort, Clif. Box- thorn, or Baſtard 
Jaſmine, with Roſmary-leavee. 

3. Lycivum aculeatum humile, fo- 
liis lincaribus, fructu croceo majore. 


Dwarf prickly Box-thorn, or Baſtard ' 


Jaſmine, with narrow Leaves. | 

The firſt Sort grows wild in the 
South of France, in Spain and Italy, 
where it riſes with many irregular 
Stems, to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet ; feng out many 
long rambling Brapches without 
Order, ſo as to form Thickets in 
the ſame manner as the Black-thorn 
or Sloe does in England. This Sort 
hath been uſually preſerved in Green- 
houſes in this Country; but of late 
it has been planted in the open Air, 
and is found to be hardy enough to 
reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, being rarely 
injured but by ſevere Froſt; and if 
the Branches are killed, the Roots 


will put out freſh the following 


Summer. There is little Beauty in 
this Shrub; ſo it is chiefly preſerved 
for the fake of Variety: it may be 
propagated by laying down the 
Branches, which in one Year will 
take Root; or, if Cuttings are planted 
in the Spring, on a ſhady Border, 
they will ſoon take Root, ſo that it 
may be propagated with Eaſe, 
The ſecond Sort is ſuppoſed to be 
a Native of Mica; but has been 
found growing wild in the King- 
dom of Valencia in Spain: this is al- 
ſo preſerved in Green -houſes, being 
ſomewhat tenderer than the former 
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Feet, having ſlender crookedBranch- 


es, which are armed with ftrong 
'Thorns, and garniſhed with narrow 
Leaves coming out in Cluſters; 
which abide green throughout the 


Year : the Flowers are produced the 


whole Length of the Branches at 
every Joint, on long lender Foot- 
ſtalks, being crooked, and in Shape 
of an Horn: theſe are of a dark- 
purple Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by Berries, which, when ripe, are 
of a faint yellow Colour. 


It may be propagated by Cuttings, 


Layers, or from Seeds, which are 
often ripened well in Exgland, eſpe- 
cially if the Plants are houſed in 
Winter; for the Fruit is ſeldom 
ripe, until late in Autumn; ſo that 


the Froſt often deſtroys thoſe which 


are expoſed in the open Air. As 


this Sort produces its Flowers for 


ſeveral Months ſucceſſively in Sum- 
mer, it may merit a Place in thoſe 
Gardens, where Perſons are Lovers 
of Variety: 5 

The third. Sort is much like the 
ſecond to Appearance; but it is of 


humbler Giowth, ſeldom riſing more 
than ſeven or eight Feet high: the 


Leaves are broader, the Flowers 


larger, as are the Berries alſo, which 


are of a Saffron- colour when ripe: 
this is hardier than either of the for- 
mer Sorts, and will thrive very well 


in the open Air in England, if it is 
planted in a warm Situation: it may 


be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the other Sorts. | 


LYCOPERSICON, Love apples, 


Wolt's- peach, or Tomatas. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flier conſiſiing of one 


Leaf, which expands in a circular 


Order, as doth that of the Night- 


Sort; yet in wild Winters it has re. fade : the Style afterabard becomes a 


mained abroad, in warm ſituations, 
without Injury. This Sort grows 
to the Height of fourteen or fixteen 


roundiſh ſoft fleſhy Fruit which is di- 


wided into ſeveral Cells, wherein are 


contain'd many flat Steds. 
| The 
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The Species are; 
1. LycOPERSIHH˙oWi Galen. Ang. 
Yellow Love- apple. 
2. LxcorERSIcON Galeni, fructu 


rubro. Boerh. Ind. Love- apple with a 
red Fruit. | — 


3. LycorgRSI o rudi ceraſi 


rubro. Tourn. Love-apple with a red 


cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 

4. LYycoperRsICoN fruttu ceraſi 
Juteo. Tourn, Love- apple with a yel- 
low cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 

5. Lycorersicon frufu firiato 
duro. Tourn. Love-apple with an 
hard chanell'd Fruit. 

6. Lycopersicon frudu rubro 
non flriato. Inſt. R. H. Love-apple 
with a fmooth red Fruit. 

7. LycorERSsI co frudtu albo. 


Iiſt. R. H. Love- apple with a white 


Fra!!! | 
8. LycorersIcon Americanum 
' arboreſcens, ampliſſimis foliis angu- 
latis. Plum. Cat. American tree-like 
Love-apple, with large angular 
Leaves. | 755 
9. LycorERSIH0Ax radice tubero- 
fa, eſculentum, The Potato, or In- 
dian Batatas. | 
There are ſome other Varieties of 
theſe Plants in the Gardens of Italy 
and Spain; but thoſe here mention'd 
are all the Sorts I have obſerv'd in the 
Engliſb Gardens. | 
The ſeven. firſt Sorts are propa- 
vated by ſowing their Seeds on a 
moderate Hot-bed in March ; 
when come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into another moderate Hot- 
bed, at about three Inches Diſtance 
from each other, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muft have frequent 
Waterings, and a lazge Share of 
freſh Air; for if they are too much 
drawn while young, they ſeldom 
do well afterward. - 
In May theſe Plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted either into Pots fill'd 
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and 


1 
rich light Earth, or into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower- garden, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; and as the 
Branches are extended, they ſhould 
be ſupported with Sticks; otherwiſe, 
when the Fruit-begins to grow large, 
it will preſs them down, and break 
think. 7 6 RD 

Thoſe Plants which are placed in 
Pots, ſhould be often water'd, other- 
wiſe they wilt come to little (for 
they are very thirſty Plants) ; 
but when they are planted in a rich 
moiſt Soil, they will grow to a pro- 
digious Size, and produce large 
Quantities of Fruit; which in Au- 
tumn, when they are ripe, make an 
odd Figure; but the Plants emit ſo 
ſtrong an Effluvium, as renders them 


unfit to ſtand near an Habitation, 


or any Place that is much frequent- 
ed; for upon their being bruſh'd by 
the Cloaths, they ſend forth a very 
ſtrong diſagreeable Scent. 

The Ialians and ' Spaniards eat 
theſe Apples, as we do Cucumbers, 
with Pepper, Oil, and Salt; and 
{ome eat them ſtew'd in Sawces, c. 
and in Soups they are now much 
uſed in England, eſpecially the ſe- 
cond Sort, which is preferr'd to all 
the other. This Fruit gives an agree- 
able Acid to the Soup; though there 
are fome Perſons who think them 
not wholſome, from their great 
Moiſture and Coldnefs, and that the 
Nouriſhment they afford muſt be 
bad. They are call'd by the Portu- 
guęſe and Spaniards Tomatoes. The 
firſt of theſe Plants is the Sort di- 


rected for medicinal Uſe by the 


College in their Diſpenſatory. 
The eighth Sort will riſe to the 
Height of ſix or eight Feet, and be- 
come woody. This Sort is propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up 
Fff 4 about 
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about two Inches bigh, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into a moderate Hot- 
bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken newRoot; 
after which they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather 
to prevent their drawing up weak. 
When the Plants have obtain'd a 
good Share of Strength, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up with Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken Root; when they may 
be removed into a warm Situation, 
where they may remain abroad in 
the open Air until the Middle or 
End of September; when they muſt 

be removed into the Conſervatory, 
and placed where they may have a 
moderate Share of Warmth in cold 
Weather ; by which Method the 
Plants may be preſerv'd through the 
Winter, and the following Summer 
they will produce Fruit. 

The ninth Sort is the common 
Potato, of which there are two Va- 
rieties; one having a red Root, and 
a purple Flower; and the other a 


white Root, and a white Flower: 


but as theſe are accidental Varieties, 
J ſhall not make them different. 
The common Name of Potato 


ſeems to be only a Corruption of the 
This Plant 


Indian Name Batatas. 
has been much propagated in Eng- 
and within thirty Years paſt ; for 
a'though it was introduced from 
America about the Year 1623. yet 
it was but little cultivated till of 


late; theſe Roots being deſpiſed by 
the Rich, and deemed only proper 


Food for the meaner Sort of Perſons; 
however, they are now eſteemed by 
moſt People; and the Quantity of 
them which are cultivated near 


Landen. believe, exceeds that of any 


other Fart of Europe. 
This Plant was always ranged in 
| he Genus of Solanum, or Night- 


LY 


ſhade, and is now brought under 
that Title by Dr. Linnæus; but as 
Lycoper/icon has been eſtabliſh'd as a 
diſtinct Genus, on account of the 
Fruit being divided into ſeveral 
Cells, by intermediate Partitions, 
and as the Fruit of this Plant ex. 


actly agrees with the Characters of 


the other Species of this Genus, I 
Rave inſerted it here. 


This Plant is always . propagated 


by its Roots; for it rarely perfects 
Seeds in England; and if it did, 
that Method would be more tedious 
and uncertain; and as the Roots 
greatly multiply, if planted in a 
proper Soil, there can be no Occa- 
ſion for trying any other Method of 
Culture. 
either to plant the ſmall Roots or 
Off- ſets intire, or to cut the larger 


Roots into Pieces; preſerving a Bud 


or Eye to each: but neither of theſe 
Methods is what I would recom- 
mend; for when the ſmaller Off- 
ſets are planted, they generally pro- 
duce a greater Number of Roots; 
but theſe are always ſmall; and the 
Cuttings of the larger Roots are 
apt to rot, eſpecially if wet Weather 
happens ſoon after they are plant- 
ed : therefare what I would recom- 
mend 13, to make choice of the fair- 
eſt Roots for this Purpoſe, and to 
allow thema larger Space of Ground, 
both between the Rows, as alſo in 
the Rows, Plant from Plant; by 
which Method, I have obſerved, the 


Roots have been in general large 


the following Autumn. 

The Soil in which this Plant 
thrives beſt, is a light ſandy Loam, 
not too dry, or over-moiſt: this 
Ground ſhould be well plowed two 
or three times, in order to break and 


divide the Parts; and the deeper it 


is Plowed, the better the Roots will 
thrive. In the Spring, joſt before the 
laſt Plowing, there ſhould be a good 
(Quantity of rotten Dung ſpread - 

| the 


The common Way is, 


| #5 4 | 
the Ground, which ſhould be plow- 
ed in the Beginning of March, if 
the Seaſon proves mild, otherwiſe it 
had better be deferr'd until the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of that Month ; 
for if it ſhould prove hard Froſt af- 
ter the Roots are planted, they may 
be greatly injured, if not deſtroyed, 
thereby : but the ſooner they are 
planted in the Spring, after the 
Danger of Froſt is over, the better 
it will be, eſpecially in dry Land. 
In the laſt Plowing, the Ground 
| ſhould be laid even, and then the 
| Furrows ſhould be drawn at three 
Feet Diſtance from each other, and 


about ſeven or eight Inches deep. 


In the Bottom of this Furrow the 
Roots ſhould be laid, at about one 
Foot and an half aſunder ; then the 
Furrow ſhould be covered in with 
the Earth, and the ſame continued 
through the whole Field, or Parcel 
of Land, intended to be planted. 


After all is finiſh'd, the Land may 


remain in the ſame State till near 
the time when the Shoots are expect- 
ed to appear above-ground ; when 
the Ground ſhould be well harrow- 
ed over both Ways; which will 
break the Clods, and make the Sur- 
face very ſmooth; and by doing of 
it ſo late, it will deſtroy the young 


Weeds, which, by this time, will 


begin to make their Appearance ; 
and this will fave the Expence of 
Hoeing, as alſo break the upper 
Surface of the Ground; which, if 
much Wet has fallen after the Plant- 
ing, 1s often bound into an hard 
Cruft, and will retard the Appear- 
ance of the Shoots. 5 

As I have allotted the Rows of 
Potatoes at three Feet Diſtance, it 
was in order to introduce the Hoe- 
plough between them, which will 
greatly improve theſe Roots; for by 
twice ſtirring and breaking of the 
Ground between theſe Plants, it 
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will not only deſtroy the Weeds, 
but alſo looſen the Ground; where- 
by every Shower of Rain will pene- 
trate the Ground to the Roots, and 
greatly improve their Growth : but 
theſe Operations ſhould be perform- 
ed early in the Seaſon, before the 
Stems or Branches of the Plants 
begin to fall, and trail upon the 
Ground ; becauſe, after that, it will 
be impoſſible to do it without in- 
juring of the Shoats. | 

If theſe Plowings are carefully 
performed, it will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, till the Haulm 


of the Plants cover the Ground; ſo 


that afterward there will be little 
Danger of Weeds growing ſo as to 
injure the Crop: but as the Plough 


can only go between the Rows, it 


will be neceſſary to make uſe of an 
Hoe to ſtir the Ground, and deſtroy 
the Weeds in the Rows between the 
Plants: and if this is carefully per- 
form'd in dry Weather, after the 


two Plowings, it will be ſufficient 
to keep the Ground clean until the 


Potatoes are fit to take up. 

In Places where Dung is ſcarce, 
many Perſons ſcatter it only in the 
Furrows, where the Roots are plant- 
ed ; but this is a.very poor Method ; 
becauſe, when the Potatoes begin to 
puſh out their Roots, they are ſoon 
extended beyond the Width of theſe 
Furrows, and the new Roots are 
commonly formed at a Diſtance from 
the old; ſo will be out of the Reach 
of this Dung, and conſequently wall 
receive little Benefit from it. And 
as moſt of the Farmers covet to have 
a Crop of Wheat after the Potatoes 
are taken off the Ground, fo the 
Land will not be ſo thoroughly 
dreſſed in every Part, nor ſo proper 
for this Crop, as when the Dung 1s 
equally ſpread, and plowed in, all 
over the Land; nor will the Crop 
of Potatoes be ſo good. I have al- 
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ways. obſerved, where this Method 
of planting the Potatoes. has been 
practiſed, the Land has produced a 
fine Crop of Wheat afterward, and 
there has ſcarce one Shoot of the 


Potato appeared among the Wheat; 
"which I attribute to the Farmers 


planting only the largeſt Roots; for 
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when they have forked them out of 


the Ground the following Autumn, 
there have been ſix, eight, or ten 
large Roots produced from each, 
and often many more, and ſcarce 
any very ſmall Roots; whereas, in 
ſuch Places where the ſmall Roots 


have been planted, there has been a 


vaſt Number of very ſmall Roots 

produced; many of which were ſo 

mall, as not to be diſcovered when 
the Roots were taken up; ſo have 
grown the following Seaſon, and 
Have greatly injured whatever Crop 
Was on the Ground. 

The Haulm of theſe Potatoes is 
generally killed by the firſt Froſt in 
the Autumn; when the Roots ſhould 
be taken up ſoon after, and may be 
laid up in Sand in any ſhelter'd 


on moiſt Soils 
es, in moſt Parts of England; but 
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Roots are laid up, they ſhould have 
-a good Quantity of Sand, or dry 


Earth, laid between them, to pre- 
vent their heating; nor ſhould the 


be laid in too large Heaps, for the 
ſame Reaſon. 


LYCOPUS, Water-horehound. 
This Plant 0 in great Plenty 
y the Sides of Ditch- 


is never cultivated in Gardens; ſo 


Place, where they may be kept dry, 


and ſecure from Froſt. Indeed the 
People who cultivate theſe Roots 
near London, do not wait for the de- 
caying of the Haulm, but begin to 
take up Part of them as ſoon as their 
Roots are grown to a proper Size 
for the Market; and ſo keep taking 
up from time to time, as they have 
Vent for them. There are others 
likewiſe, who do not take them up 
ſo ſoon as the Haulm decays, but 
Jet them remain much longer in the 
Ground : in which there 1s no Hurt 
done, provided they are taken up 
before hard Froſt ſets in, which 
would deſtroy them, unleſs where 
the Ground 1s wanted for other 
Crops ;.in which Caſe, the ſooner 
they. are taken up, the better, after 
the Haulm is decayed. When theſe 


that it would be needleſs to ſay any 


thing more of it in this Place. 


_ LYSIMACHIA, Looſe-ftrife, 
The Characters are; 
The Leawves (which are intire and 
oblong) are produced ſometimes by 


Pairs, or three or four at each Joint 


of the Stalk : the Flower confifts of 
one Leaf, which expands. in a circular 
Order, and is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments at the Top : the Fruit is globu- 
lar, and opens at the Top, incloſing 
many deeds fixed to the Placenta. 
The Species are; 

I. Lys1macaia latea major, que 
Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Common yel- 
low Looſe-ſtrife or Willow-herb. 

2. LySsIuAcchIA Iatea major, que 


Dioſcoridis, foliis quaternis. C. B. P. 


Greater yellow Looſe-ſirife or Wil- 
low-herb, with four Leaves at each 


Joint. | 
3. LXSIMACHIA bifolia, fore lu- 


teo globoſo. C. B. P. Looſe- ſtrife with | 
two Leaves growing at each Joint, 


and yellow Flowers growing in 
round Heads. 
4. LySitMACHIA Orientalis an- 
guſtifolia, fore purpureo.. T. Cor, 
Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Looſe- ſtrife, 
with a purple Flower. 


5. LTSsIMAcHhIA Hiſpanica ſpica- 


ta, ſalicis folio, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 


Spani/b Looſe- ſtrife, with white 


Flowers growing in Spikes. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common by Ditch-ſides in many 
Parts of England, and is ſeldom cul- 
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tivated in Gardens, though it is not 
a very deſpicable Plant; for it pfo- 
duces large Tufts of fine yellow 
Flowers in July: for which Reaſon 
i: may be admitted into a cold wet 
Part of the Garden, where few 
others will thrive; whereby many 
: Spot of Ground may be render d 
zoreeable, which often produces lit- 
tle but groſs Weeds. This Plant 
may be taken up in the Autumn, 
from the native Places of its Growth, 
and tranſplanted where you intend 


it ſhould grow; and it will ſoon in- 


creaſe, by its creeping Roots, to 
what Quantity you pleaſe ; for it is 
too apt to ramble in a Garden, This 
Plant is order'd in the College Diſ- 
penſatory for medicinal Uſe. 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native 
of our Country; but when tranſ- 
planted hither, thrives equally with 
the former. This loves a moiſt rich 


soil; and for Variety may be ad- 


mitted into a Garden. | 
The thi Sort is found in the 


North of England in great Plenty. 
This Plant is not very proper for a 


Carden; for the Roots ſpreading 


very far under- ground, will over- 
rin whatever Plants ſtand near it; 


nor are the Flowers of any Beauty. 
The fourth Sort is a biennial 
Plant, which produces fine Spikes 
of {mall purple Flowers in June, 
and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſſ. 
This Plant may be propagated by 
lowing the Seeds, ſoon after they are 
pe (for if they are kept until the 
Spring, they ſeldom grow), upon a 
warm Border of light Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſould be tranſplanted into a Border 
of ſtrong Earth, where they may 
dave the morning Sun; in which 
Pace they ſhould remain to flower; 
for it is a Plant that does not care to 
be often remoy'd; | 
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The fifth Sort is, an abiding 
Plant, which may be propagated by 
parting its Roots. The beſt Seaſon 
for this Work is at Michaelmas, 
when the Leaves -begin to decay. 


It ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, 


and a ſhady Situation, or muſt be 
often water'd, otherwiſe it will not 
produce large Spikes of Flowers, 


It may alſo be propagated by ſow- 


ing the Seeds in the ſame manner as 
the former : but thoſe Plants which 
riſe from Seeds ſeldom flower until the 


ſecond Year; whereas thoſe propa- 


cated from Off- ſets will flower the 


ſucceeding Year. Theſe produce 
their Flowers in 7uly; and their 


Seeds ripen in September. | 
LYSIMACHIA GALERICU- 
LATA. Vide Scutellaria. | 
LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPO- 
SA. Vide Onagra. 


LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA.' 


Vide Epilobium, | 
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T ACALEB. Vd Ceraſus. 
MADDER. Vide Rubia 


Tinctorum. 

MAGNOLIA, The laurel-leav'd 
Tulip-tree, vulgo. 

Although I have continued this 


Title to the Genus, yet I am far 


from thinking the Plants here men- 
tion'd to be of the ſame Genus with 


that which Father Plumier has given 


this Title to : for the Seeds of his 
are but few in Number, and thoſe 
are lodged within the Fruit ; where- 
as the Secds of theſe are many, and 
are each lodged in a ſeparate Cell 
on the Outſide of the Fruit; and, 
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when ripe, hang down by a ſlender 


Thread. 3 
The Characters are; 
The Flawer hath no Empalement, 


Zut is compoſed of an uncertain Num- 


ter of Petals, which expand in à cir- 


cular Order; and greatly reſembles 


the Flower of the Water-lily ; hawing 
a great Number of Stamina </o/ely 


embracing tbe conical Pointal, which 
is fituated in the Centre of the Floau- 
er: the Pointal afterward becomes a 
conical Fruit, having many ſcaly Pro- 


tuberances, each being a Cell inclu- 


ding a large flattiſp Seed, which, when 


ripe, fall out, and are ſuſpended by 
breads. 
The Species are; 

1. MacxoLia lauri folio ſubtus 
albicante. Cateſb. The leſſer laurel- 
leav'd Tulip-tree, or ſweet-flower- 
ing Bay. . 

2. MacNOLIA alti//ima, laurace- 
af folio ampliſſimo, ore ingenti 
candido. Cateſb. Hiſt, Nat. Car. 
Commonly call'd the laurel leav'd 
Tulip- tree, or Carolina Laurel. 

3. Macxnolia fore albo, folio 
majore acuminats haud albicante. 
Cateſb. Hift. Magnolia with a large- 
pointed Leaf, and a white Flower. 

4. Magnolia ampliffimo flore al- 
Ba, fructu coccines, Cateſb. Hiſt. Vol. 
2. Pp. 80. The Umbrella- tree. 

The firſt Sort grows pretty com- 
mon in Virginia and Carolina, and 
is found in moiſt Places, near Brooks: 
this uſually grows about fifteen or 
nxteen Feet high, with a ſlender 
Stem. The Wood is white and ſpon- 
gy; the Bark is ſmooth and white; 
the Branches are garniſhed with 
thick ſmooth Leaves, reſembling 
thoſe of the Bay; but are of an oval 
Shape, and ſmooth on their Edges : 
theſe are white underneath. The 
Flowers are produced in May, at the 
Extremity of the Branches, which 
are white, and compoſed of ſix Pe- 
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ed by others: the Leaves of this 


mona s, at Goodwood in Suffex. 


the Height of eighty Feet or more, 


M A 
tals, which are concave ; theſe have 
an agreeable ſweet Scent. After theſs 
are paſt, 'the Fruit increaſes in Size 
to be as large as a Walnut with its 
Cover ; but of a conical Shape, hay. 
ing many Cells round the Outfide, 
in each of which is lodged a flat 
Seed, about the Size of a Kidney. 
bean. This Fruit is at firſt green, 
afterward red, and, when ripe, of 2 
brown Colour. The Seeds, when 
ripe, are diſcharged from their Cells, 
and hang by a ſlender Thread. 

In the natural Places of its 
Growth, there is a Succeſſion of the 
Flowers on the Trees, for two 
Months ; during which time the 
Woods are perfumed with them: 
but all thoſe Trees which have pro- 
duced Flowers in Eaglaud, ſeldom 
have more than twelve or fourteen 
Flowers upon each, which are of 
ſhort Duration, and are not ſucceed- 


Sort fall off in Winter. | 

When theſe Trees are tranſplant- 
ed from the Places of their Growth 
into dry Ground, they make hand- 
ſomer Trees, and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers: this is to be 
underſtood of America; for in Eu- 
rope they do not thrive ſo well in a 
dry Soil, as in a moiſt loamy Land. 


The greateſt Number of theſe Trees, 


which are now growing in England, 
are at his Grace the Duke of Rich- 


The ſecond Sort grows in Florida, 
and South-Carolina, where it riſes to 


with a ſtrait Trunk upward of two 
Feet Diameter, having a regular 
Head: the Leaves of this Tree re- 
ſemble thoſe. of the common Lau- 
rel; but are much larger, and are 
of a Shining-green on their Upper- 
ſide, and of a Ruſſet or Buff-colour 


on their Under ſide: theſe Leaves 


continue all the Vear; ſo that this 
is 
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is one of the moſt beautiful ever- 
green Trees yet known. Theſe Trees 
in their native Places of Growth be- 
gin to produce their Flowers in May, 
and continue a long time in Flow- 
er; ſo that the Woods are perfumed 
with their Odour for a long time: 
but thoſe which have flowered in 
England, ſeldom begin till the Mid- 
dle of June, and do not continue 
long in Beauty. 'The largeſt Tree 
of this Kind, which I have met with 
in England, is in the Garden of Sir 
John Colliton, of Exmouth in Devon- 
ſire; which has produced Flowers 
for ſeveral Vears: there are alſo ma- 
ny pretty large Plants of this Sort in 
the Gardens of his Grace the Duke 


of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suſſex, 


one of which has produced Flow- 
ers the two Jaſt Years : and in the 
Nurſery of Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, 
near Fulham, there is one very hand- 


ſome Plant, which has alſo produ- 


ced Flowers. 1 

As this Sort is a Native of a warm 
Country, ſo it is a little impatient 
of Cold, eſpecially while young; 
therefore the Plants ſhould be kept 
in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter for 


ſome Years, until they have acqui- 


red Strength ; when they may be 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in the full Ground; but they muſt 
be planted in a warm Situation, 
where they may de defended from 
the ſtrong Winds, and ſcreened from 
the North and Eaft, otherwiſe they 
will not live abroad. 

There were a great Number of 
yourg Plants in Englaud before the 
Year 1739; but a great Part of 


them were deſtroyed by that ſevere 


Winter; and ſince then, there have 
been few good Seeds ſent to Eng- 
/ard; ſo that there are very few of 
theſe to be purchaſed at preſent ; 
and as almoſt every Perſon who 1s 
curious in Gardening is dehrous to 
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have ſome of theſe beautiful Trees 
in their Gardens, ſo the Demand 
for them of late has greatly increaf(- 
ed their Value. If this Tree can be 
ſo far naturalized as to endure the 
Cold of our ſevere Winters abroad, 
it will be one of the greateſt Orna- 
ments to our Gardens: and this we 
may hope will in time be effected, 
by diligent Obſervation and Care: 
for the time when theſe Plants ſu 


fer moſt, is in Autumn, by the ear- 


ly Froſts; for the Extremity of the 


Shoots being tender, as they are 


then growing freely, a ſmall Froft 
will pinch them, and afterward the 
whole Shoot frequently decays ; ſo 
that the Plants ſhould be guarded 
againſt this, by covering their Tops 
with Mats, until the Shoots are 
hardened : after which time they 
will not be in ſo much Danger of 
ſuffering ; for I have conſtantiy ob- 
ſerved, that if theſe Plants eſcape 
the early Froſts of the Autumn, they 
are ſeldom injured afterward : in 
the ſevere Winter, in the Year 
1739-40. I had a pretty large Plant 
growing in the open Air, which 
was killed down by the Froſt, and I 
ſuppoſed was intirely deſtroyed, as 
there was not the leaſt Appearance 


of Life in the Stem; ſo that after 


Midſummer I cut it down to the 
Ground ; but left the Root remain- 
ing, which, to my great Surprize, 


| ſhot up again the Year after, This 
J mention to caution People from 
being too haſty in deſtroying Plants 


after hard Froſt, but to have them 

wait until there can be no Hopes of 

their Recovery. 8 
The fourth Sort grows in Caroli- 


na pretty frequent; but in Virginia 


it is pretty rare: this uſually grows 
from ſixteen to twenty Feet high, 
with a flender Trunk: the Wood 
is ſoft and ſpongy : the Leaves of 
this Tree are remarkably large, and 

are 
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are produced in horizontal Circles, 


ſomewhat reſembling an Umbrella; 
from whence the Inhabitants of 


thoſe Countries have given it this 


Name. The Flowers are compoſed 


of ten or eleven white Petals, which 


hang down without any Order : the 


Fruit is very like that of the former 


Sort: the Leaves of this Sort drop 


off at the Beginning of Winter. 


This Tree is as yet very rare in 
Europe; but as it is propagated 
from Seeds, we may hope to have 
it in greater Plenty ſoon, if we can 
obtain good Seeds from Carolina; 
for it is rarely met with in Virginia. 

The third Sort is alſo very rare in 


England: there are but few of the 
Plants at preſent here; nor is it very 


common in any of the habitable 


Parts of America: ſome of theſe 


Trees have been diſcovered by Mr. 


John Bartram, growing on the North 


Branch of Saſguehannah River: the 


Leaves of this Tree are near eight 


Inches long, and five broad, ending 
in a Point; the Flowers come out 
early in the Spring, which are com- 
poſed of twelve white Petals, and 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond 


Sort: the Fruit of this Tree is longer 
than thoſe of the other Species; 


but in other reſpects agrees with 


them f 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by 


Seeds, which muſt be procured 


from the Places of their natural 
Growth : theſe ſhould be put up in 
Sand, and ſent over to England, as 
ſoon as poſlible : for if they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they very 
rarely grow; therefore the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſlible, 


when they arrive here. 


Some Years paſt I received a good 
Quantity of theſe Seeds from Caro- 
tina, which I ſowed in Pots as ſoon 
as I received them, and plunged 
the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed : 


and with this Management I raiſed 


- tained, there is little Difficulty in 


obſerving to remove them early 


ſhould have as much free Air. as 


they will be ſtrong enough to plant 
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a great Number of Plants: but from 
the Seeds which have been lately 
brought over, there have been but 
few Plants produced : whether the 
Seeds were not perfectly ripe when 
they were gathered, or from what 
other Cauſe this has happened, [ 
can't ſay ; but it is certain the Fault 
muſt be in the Seeds, becauſe they 
were differently ſown and managed 
by the ſeveral Perſons who received 
them; and the Succeſs was nearly 
alike every-where. 

There have been ſeveral Plant. 
of the firſt and ſecond Sorts raiſed 
from Layers : but theſe do not thrive 
ſo well as thoſe which come from 
Seeds, -nor will they grow to near 
the Size of thoſe ; ſo that it is much 
the beſt way to procure their Seed; 
from America, and propagate them 
that way: when the Plants are ob- 


their Culture, more than that of 


under Shelter, if there is any Ap- 
pearance of Froſt; and to ſupply 
the Plants duly with Water in the 
Summer ſcaſon: in Winter they 


poſſible, in mild Weather, and be only 
ſcreened from hard Froſt. 
If the Plants make good Progreſs, 


in the full Ground in about fix or 
ſeven Years. 'The time for remove- 
ing or ſhifting theſe Plants is in 
March, before they begin to ſhoot ; 
which may ſometimes happen to be 
too ſoon to turn them out of the Pots 
into the full Ground, eſpecially if 
the Seaſon proves late : but as there 
will be no Danger in removing them 
out of the Pots, the Ball of Earth be- 
ing preſerved to their Roots; fo it is 
beſt to defer this till the Month of 
April : but it will be neceſſary to 
harden thoſe Plants which are in- 

tended 
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tended to be planted out, by ex- 
poling them to the Air as much as 
poſſible ; for this will keep the 
Plants backward, and prevent their 
ſhooting ; for if they make Shoots in 


the Green-houſe, thoſe will be too 


tender to bear the Sun, until they 
are by degrees hardened to it; and 
the leaſt Froſt will greatly pinch 
them ; and ſuch often happen very 
late in the Spring. 

The two or three Winters after 
theſe are planted out, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to lay ſome Mulch on the 
Surface of the Ground about their 

| Roots, as alſo to throw ſome Mats 


beginning of the morning Froſts in 
Autumn, for the Reaſons before 
b given :. but they ſhould never be too 
l cloſely covered up, leſt the Shoots 


ſhould grow mquldy; for that will 
certainly - kill the leading Buds of 
every Shoot, and prove to the full 
as injurious to them as the Froſt, 
As the Plants get Strength, ſo they 
will be better able to endure the 
Cold of our Climate ; tho? it will be 
proper to lay ſome Mulch about 


ſevere Froſt, as alſo to cover their 
Heads and Stems. 


quires the moſt Care, being much 
tenderer than any of the other Sorts ; 
tor they will endure the Cold very 
well, without much Care, after they 
a have acquired Strength. 

in MAHALEB. Vid Ceraſus. 


as. MAJORANA, Marjoram. 

be The Chara@ers are; | | 
ots It is a werticillate Plant, avboſe 
; , Haber ts compoſed cf one Leaf: the 


Galea, ar Creft, is upright, roundiſb, 

end divided into two Parts : the Bar- 
be⸗ ba, or Beard, is cut into three Seg- 
: ments, fo as to appear almoſt like a 
58 g d Flower : the Floavers are 
cillected rnts a Sori thick round Ras, 


their Roots every Winter, in very 


It is the ſecond Sort which re- 


MA 


and come out of a 4 fiurfold Order of 


Leaves, which are placed like Scales 
or Plates. 


The Serie are 
1. MajORANA vulgaris, C. B. E. 


Common fweet Marjoram. 


> 


2. Majorana rotundifolia ſcutel- 


lata exotica. H. R. Par. Round- 
leav'd Exotic Marjoram, with a Leaf 
ſhaped like a Sawcer. 


MajoRana Cretica, origans” 
folio Dilloſo, ſatureiz odore, corymbis 
majoribus albis. Hairy Candia Mar- 


joram, with an Origany-leaf, a Sa- 


vory-ſmell, and large round tufted 
| white Heads. 
over their Heads, eſpecially at the 


The firſt of theſe Plants is an An- 


nual, and muſt be ſown every Year; 


the Seeds of this are annually 
brought from Marſeilles, and other 
Places in the South of France, where 
it grows ſpontaneouſly ; for it never 


ripens Seeds in this Country. The 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould be fown . 
the Latter-end of March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, upon a dry warm 


Spot of Ground: and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
run and deſtroy them; and in very 
dry Weather the Beds ſhould be of- 


ten watered, which will greatly pro- 


mote the Growth of them. 

In June theſe Plants will be pretty 
ſtrong ; at which time you ſhould 
Prepare ſome Beds of light rich Earth, 
into which you ſhould tranſplant 


ſuch of the Plants as require to be 


drawn out, where they come up too 


thick, at about four Inches Diſtance 


from each other, obſerving to water 


them, until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but only to clear them 
from Weeds; and theſe Plants will. 
grow ſtrong, and produce a greater 
. Number of Heads, or Knots, as they. 


than thoſe 
which 


are commonly called, 
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which remain'd in the Sced-beds 


unremoved ; for which it is much 
preferr'd to it in the Markets, where 
It is called Knotted Marjoram, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that which is not 
ſo. Toward the Latter-end of 7#/y 
theſe Plants will flower, which is the 


proper Seaſon to pull them up for. 


medicinal Uſe, when they ſhould be 
hung up in a ſhady Place to dry. 

The ſecond Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is preſerved by ſome 
curious Perſons in Pots, and placed 
in the Green-houſe in Winter. This 
Sort never produces Seeds with us; 
but is eaſily propagated by planting 
Cuttings or Slips, during any of the 
Summer months, in a Bed of rich 


light Earth, obſerving to water and 


ſhade them until they have taken 
Root: at Michaelmas theſe Plants 
ſhould be taken up, and planted in 
Pots filled with rich light Earth ; 
and when they are ſettled, they 
ſhould be removed into the Green- 
houſe, placing them near to the 
Windows, that they may have a 
good Share of free Air when the 
Weather is mild: you muſt often re- 
freſh them with Water; but never 
give them too much at once, for 
that will rot them. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants may be preſerv- 
ed freſh thro' the whole Year, and 
will be in a Condition to gather for 
Noſegays any Part of the Winter, 
and have as good a Scent as the 
ſweet Marjoram. 

The third Sort was ſent into Eng- 
land by Sir George Wheel:r from 
Smyrna, Where it grows in great 
Plenty. This Plant riſes to the 
Height of two or three Feet, and be- 
comes woody, but never produces 
any Seeds with us; tho' it is eaſily 
propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings in any of the Summer- 
months, after the manner as was di- 
\ rected for the former Sort; and mult 
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be houſed in Winter, tho' it muſt 


not be kept too cloſe ; for it only re- 
quires to be protected from great 
Rains and Froſt; but ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, otherwiſe it is ſubject to 
draw, and grow vety weak. 
 MALABAR-NUT. Vide Ad- 
hatoda. „ 
MALA ETHIO PICA. Vid. 
Lycoperſicon. 
MALA ARMENIACA. Vid 
Armeniaca. | „ 
MALA COTONEA. Vide Cy. 
donia. : 
MALA INSANA. Pide Me. 
longena. | 
| MALACOIDES. Vide Malope, 
MALLOW. Vide Malva. 
MALLOW-TREE. Vide Althæa. 
MALOPE, Baſtard Mallow. 
The Characters are | 
The Flower, which is ſhaped like 


that of the Mallow, hath a double 


Empalement, the outer being compoſed 
of three heart-ſhaped Leaves, and the 
inner is of one Leaf cut into five Seg- 
ments : the Flower is of one Leaf, di- 
wided into five Parts to the Bottom, 
where they are joined; but it ſeems to 


 hawe five Leaves: in the Centre ariſes 


the Pointal, having a great Number 
of Stamina ſurrounding it, which are 
joined cloſely, and form a ſort of Co- 
lumn : the Printal afterward becomes 
a Fruit compoſed of many Cells, which 
are collected into an Head; in each of 
which is lodged a ſingle Seed. 


We have but one Sort of this 


Plant; vis. | 

MaLoPE foliis ovatis crenatis gla- 
bris. Lin, Hort. Cliff. Baſtard Mal- 
low with oval ſmooth Leaves, which 
are notched. | 

This Plant was by Dr. Tournefort 
ſeparated from the Mallow, and 
made a diſtin Genus, by the Title 


of Malacoides : but Dr. Linneus has 


altered the Title to this of Malope, 


being 


* Ik. ANN... Aran, 


/ 


„„ 
being an Enemy to all Names which 
are compounded of Oides. 

The whole Plant has greatly the 


Appearance of the Mallow; but dif- 
fers from it, in having the Cells col- 


lected into a Button, ſomewhat like 


a Blackberry : the Branches ſpread, 
and lie flat upon the Ground, ex- 
tending themſelves a Foot or more 
each Way : the Flowers are produ- 
ced fingly upon long Footſtalks, from 
the Setting on of the Leaves, which 
are in Shape and Colour like thoſe of 
the Mallow. | . 

This is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Place 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 


'for they do not tranſplant well : if 


theſe Seeds are ſown upon a warm, 
Border in Auguſt, the Plants will 
ſand thro' the Winter, and flower 
early the following Seaſon ; ſo that 
good Seeds may be obtained; for 
thoſe wbich are ſown in the Spring 


rarely ripen Seeds the ſame Year in 


England: and theſe Plants, being 
large, are often deſtroyed in Win- 
ter: it ſeldom continues longer than 
two Years; ſo that young Plants 
ibould be annually raiſed. 
MALPIGHIA, Barbados Cherry, 
vulgo. . . 

The Characters are; 

It hath a ſmall quinquefid Calyx, 
which conſiſis of one Leaf having biſid 
Segments: the Flower confa/ts of five 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe, hawing ſeveral Stamina colle4- 
ed in form of a Tube: the Ovary in 
the Bottom of the Floauer-cup becomes 
a globular fleſhy ſoft Fruit, in which 
ra ſingle Capſule, containing three 
ſteny winged Nuts. 

The Species are; | 

1. MalPeiGHia malt Punici fa- 
cie. Plum. N. G. Malpighia with the 
Face of aPomgranate, commonly call- 
ed in the I eſt-· Indies ; arbædos Cherry. 

Vor. II. 
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2. MaLICHIAVDliis evato-tordas 
tis ſefſilibus. Malpighia with oval 
heart-ſhaped Leaves growing cloſe 
to the Branches. | 

3. MaLeiGnla anguſtifolia, folio 
ſubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. Now. Gen. 46, 
Malpighia . with a narrow Leaf, 
having Spines on the Under: ſide. 

4. MALPIOHIA /atifolia, folio ſub- 
tus ſpinoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Broad- 
leav'd Malpighia, with Spines on 


the Under-fide of the Leaves. | 
5. Mat PICHIA bumilis, ilicis coc- 


ci- glandiftræ foliis. Plum. Now. Gen. 
46. Dwarf Malpighia, with Leaves 
like thoſe of the Kermes Oak. 

6. MAL ICHIAoliis oblongo- wa- 
tis, ramis diwaricatis. The clammy 
Cherry. BE 

The firſt Sort is commonly culti- 
vated, in the V/f-Tnzaies, for the 
ſake of its Fruit : this uſually grows 
to the Height of ſixteen or eighteen 
Feet, having a ſlender Stem, co- 
vered with a brown Bark: the 
Leaves are produced by Pairs oppo- 
ſite to each other ; which are broader 
than thoſe of the Pomgranate, and 


are of a ſtronger Subſtance, continu- 
ing all the Year: the Flowers are 


produced in. Bunches, upon pretty 
long Footſtalke, which come out at 
the ſmall Diviſions of the Branches: 
theſe are compoled of hve Petals, 
which are of a Roſe-colour, and are 


joined at their Baſe: thete Flowers 


are ſucceeded by red Fruit, maped 
like thoſe of the ſmall wild Cherry, 
and of the ſame Size, each having 
an angular furrow'd Stone, ſurround- 
ed by a thin Pulp, Which has an 


agreeable acid Flavour: the Frait of 


this very often ripens in CHg . 
The ſecond Sort is of mach hum- 
bler Growth than the firt, and 
branches out near the Ground; fo 
that it ſeldom riſes with us above 
three Feet high: rhe Leave are much 
G28 brouder 
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| M A 
broader and ſhorter than thoſe of the 
former, and grow very cloſe to the 
Branches : this Sort has not as yet 


flowered in Ergland. 8 
The third Sort is known, in the 


Weft- Indies, by the Name of Cow- 


hage Cherry, or Cow-itch Cherry: 


I ſuppoſe this was ſo called, from 


the ſmall Villi growing on the Back 
of the Leaves, which, when touch- 
ed, will ſting, and be full as trouble- 
ſome to the Fleſh as the Cow-itch. 
'This Tree will grow to the Size of 
the firſt Sort; the Leaves are ſome- 
what narrower, and end with a 
ſharper Point, than thoſe ; and are 
covered on the Under-fide with ſmall 
Hairs, which do not appear unleſs 
to thoſe who ſearch for them. This 
Sort hath not as yet flowered in Eag- 
land. | | 

The fourth Sort differs from the 
third in having broader Leaves, and 
the Flowers are ſomewhat larger ; 
but in other reſpects is the ſame, ſo 
far as has appeared to me. 

The fifth Sort is a very low buſty 
Shrub, cloathed with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Holly : the Flowers of 
this Sort I have not ſeen : the Seeds 
were gathered by the late Dr. W:/- 
liam Houſtoun, at the Hawannah, and 
ſent to England; from which ſeve- 
ral Plants were raiſed. 


The ſixth Sort grows to be a very 


large 'Tree in the Places of its natu- 


ral Growth, often riſing to fifty 


Feet high and upward : the Leaves 
of this T'ree are as large as thoſe of 
the Laurel, and ſhaped ſomewhat 
like them, but are of a ſofter Tex- 
ture, and of a pale-green Colour: 
theſe are placed alternately on the 
Branches : the Branches of this Tree 
are produced by Threes, which form 
a Triangle, and grow almoſt hori- 
zontal: this Sort hath not produced 
Flowers in England; but as the 
Fruit agrees well with thoſe of the 


MA 

other Sorts, I have placed this in le 
ſame Genus with them, . 

We have alſo a Variety of the firſt 
Sort in the Engliſb Gardens, which 
has much broader Leaves; and the 
Flowers are larger, and of a deeper. 
red Colour; but as I have not ſeen 
the Fruit, I cannot determine whe. 
ther it is a diſtin Species, or only 
an accidental Variety. This and the 
firſt Sort are very ornamental Plants 
in the Stove, during the Winter-ſea. 
ſon; for they continue in Flower 


from the middle of Nowember till the | 
middle of March; and their Flowers 


are very numerous: the Fruit is 


commonly ripe in uy ; but as they | 


have very little Fleſh over the Stones, 


theſe Fruit are not of any Conſidera- | 


tion in thoſe Countries where there 
are much better Fruit, 


As theſe Plants are Natives of the | 
warmeſt Parts of America, they will | 
not live thro* the Winter in England, | 


unlefs they are preſerved in a warm 
Stove: but when the Plants have 


obtained Strength, they may be ex. | 


poſed in the open Air, in a warm 


Situation, from the Middle or Lat. 
ter-end of June, till the Beginning 


of October, provided the Weather 
continues ſo long mild; and the 
Plants ſo treated will flower much 
better than thoſe which are conſtant- 
ly kept in a Stove. | 8 

They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown upon a good 
Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
muſt be each put into a ſeparate 


ſmall Pot filled with rich Earth, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; and muſt be treated in 


the ſame manner as hath been di- 


rected for other tender Plants of the 
ſame Country: and for the two firſt 
Winters, it will be proper to keep 
them in the Bark. bed in theStove; but 
afterward they may be placed upon 

Stands 
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Stands in the dry Stove in Winter, 
where they may be kept in a tem- 
perate Warmth, in which they will 
thrive much better than in a greater 
Heat: theſe muſt be watered two or 
three times a Week, when they are 
placed in the dry Stove ; but not in 
large Quantities. 
MALVA, Mallows. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a fibroſe Root: the Leaves 
gre round, or angular : 
conſiſts of one Leaf is of the expanded 
bellſhaped Kind, and cut into five 
$:gments almoſt to the Bottom: from 
the Centre riſe a pyramidal Tuve, for 
the moſt part loaded with many ſmall 
Threads or Filaments : from the Cen- 
tre of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal 
in the Tube, which becomes the Fruit, 
which is flat, round, and ſometimes 
pointed, wwrapt up, for the moſt part, 
within the Flower-cup, and divided 
into ſeeral Cells ſo diſpoſed round the 
Axle, that each little Lodge appears 


* 


moſt artificially jointed within the cor- 


reſponding Striæ or Chanels : the Seed 
is, many times, ſhaped like a Kidney. 

The Species are; 

MalvA vulgaris, fore majore, 
fs finuato, FJ. B. Common Mal- 
* with a large Flower. 

. MALVA Hlveſtris, falls 2 60/1/41 
t, * allo. Sutherl. Common 
Mallow, with a large white Flower. 

3. MalvA Sinenſis erecta, flaſcu- 
lis albis minimis. China upright 
allow, with ſmall white F lowers. 

MaLva felis criſpis. C. B. P. 
The curl d or furbelow d Mallow. 

5. Marva caule erecto, foliis an- 
gelatis, e laxe werticillatis. 
Lin, Hort. Cliff. Faſtern annual 
Ma] o, with angular Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in looſe W hoplcs. 

6. Mauva Orientalis eredtior, 
ore magno ſuave-rubente. . og r. 
Upright Oriental Mallow, Wit! 
large beautiful red Flow. r. 


the Flower 


MA 
The firſt of theſe Plants is found 
wild in moſt Parts of England; but 
is rarely cultivated in Gardens. This 
is the Sort commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine, with which the Markets are 
ſupplied by the Herb folks, who 

gather it in the Fields. 
Tus ſecond Sort is a Variety of 


the firſt, from which it differs in the 


Colour of the Flower. This is pre- 
ſerved by ſuch as are curious in col- 
lecting great Varieties of Plants: but 
is rarely cultivated in other Gar- 
dens. 

The third Sort was formerly ſent 
from China as a Pot-herb, and hath 

een cultivated in ſome curious Gar- 
dens in England; tho' it is not likely 
to obtain here as an eſculent Plant, 
ſince we have many others which 
are preferable to it for that Purpoſe. 
This is an annual Plant, which will 
propagate itſeif faſt enough, provi- 
ded it be permitted to ſcatter its 
Seeds, which ſeldom fail to grow, and 
are often very troubleſome when 


they have. gotten Poſleiſion of: the 
Ground. 


The fourth Sort is preſerved by 
ſome curious Perſons, for the Beauty 
of its Leaves, which are naturally 
furbelow'd round their Edges. This 
is an annual Plant, which will rife 
four or five Feet high, and propagate 
itſelf ia the ſame manner as the 


| former. 


The fifth Sort is more rare thin. 
any of the former Plants. 
This Sort was diſcovered by i 


- Tenarnefort, in the Ifland of Cand: » 


from whence he ſent the Seeds. This 
is preſerved in Botanic Gardens; bug. 


will become a Weed, if fſuifered to 


ſcatter the Seeds. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which commonly grows upright to 
the Height of nee or four Feet, 
and produces great Numbers 00 


1 red Flowers; WBC ren 
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MA 
ders it the beſt worth propagating in 
large Flower-gardens; where being 
placed in the Middle of large Bor- 
ders, it makes a ſine Appearance. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould 
be ſown in March, upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth; and when they 
are come up four Inches high, they 
mould be tranſplantedwhere they are 
deſign'd to be continued, allowing 


them a large Diſtance; for if they 


are planted too cloſe, they do not 
appear ſo well: but they are beſt 
when intermixed with other Flowers 
of the ſame Growth, where they 
afford an agreeable Variety. 
Theſe Seeds may alſo be ſown in 
Auguſt ; and the Plants will endure 
. the greateſt Cold of our Climate, if 
plac'd on a dry Soil, and grow lar- 


ger, and flower fooner, than thoſe. 


ſown in the Spring: or if the Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
come up as the two former Sorts, 
and thrive equally as well. 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of 
Mallows, ſome of which are Na- 
tives of this Country : but as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty or Ule, 
it is needleſs to mention them in 
this Place, | 
 MALYA ARBOREA. Vid Al- 


A. | | | | 
MALVA ROSEA, Roſe Mal- 
low, or Hollyhock. 
The CHaracters are; 
It hath a large and more expanded 
Flower than the Mallow, avhich 
cloſely adheres to the Stalk ; and, in 


enany Species, the Flowers are double, 


chere the Petals occupy the F lace of 
. the Style: it is in every reſpet larger 
. than the common Mallow ; the Leawss 
are reugher'; and the Plant grows 
| elmof? ſprubby. | 

Dr. Linnæus has altered the Title 
of this Genus to Alcea, and has join- 
ed the Alcea of former Authors to 
the Genus of Mallow ; from which 


# 


Mallow is divided but into three; 


lIyhock. 


tundo, flore ſimplici luteo. H. N. Par, 


Double white Hollyhock. 


Hollyhock. | 


MA 


he ſeparates this; on account of the | 


outward Empalement being divided 
into fix Parts; whereas that ef the 


which is the only Diſtinction he 
makes between them ; but as the 
whole Face of theſe Plants differs 
from theMallow,and they have been 
ſo long ſeparated from that Genus, 
J ſhall continue this Title of Roſe 
Mallow to them. 
The Species are; | 

1. Maiva Rost a five hortenſ,, 

fore albo, F. B. Single white Hol. 


2. MalvA Ros EA Horten ſit, flor: 


ſimplici rubro. H. Ey. Single red 


Hollybock. 

3. Mariva Ros A, folio rotundi, 
ore ex rubro nigricante. C. B. P. 
Hollyhock with a blackiſh-red 
Flower. | by 

4. MaLVA Ros EA, folio fubr 


Hollyhock with a ſingle yellow 
Flower. - 

5. Marva Ros EA, folio ſubre 
tundo, flore pleno albo. C. B. P. 


6. Martva ROSEA Horten ſis, fort 
pleno rubro. H. Ey. Double red 


7. MalvA RosEAHultipleæ, flirt 
zncarnato, H. Eyſt. Hollyhock with 
a double fleſh-colour'd Flower. 

8. Matva RosEA Horten ſis, furt 
pleno atro-rubente. H. Ey/t, Double 
Hollyhock, with a dark- red Flow- 
8 

g. Martva Rosa, folio ſubri. 
tundo, flore pleno puniceo. C. B. P. 
Hollyhock with a double ſcarlet 
Flower. 

io. MaTLVA Ros EA, folio ſubro. 
tundo, fore pleno ſubluteo. H. R. Par. 
Hollyhock with a double yellowiſh 
Flower. | 

II. Matva Rosza Hortenſi 
maxima, folio ficus. Iuſt. R. H. 
| SGreatec 
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Greater Garden Holly hock, with a 


Fig-leaf. | 
There are ſome other Varieties 


of theſe Plants, which differ in the 


Colour of their Flowers ; but as 
they are near to one or other of 
theſe Colours, and are either paler 


or deeper, none of the Sorts yet 


known being intirely different in 
Colour from thoſe here mentioned, 
ſo it would be needleſs in this Place 
to inſert all their minute Diſtincti- 
ons, eſpecially as they are ſeminal 
Variations, and ſeldom produce the 
{ame exact Colours again fromSeeds. 
Theſe Plants are all propagated 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a Bed of freſh Earth in April: 
and when the Plants are come up 
pretty ſtrong, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted out into Nurſery - beds at 
about a Foot Diſtance from each 
other, obſerving to water them un- 
til they have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care until the Michae/mas follow- 
ing, but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds; at which time they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Rows 
two Feet aſunder; in which 
Place they may continue un- 
til they flower, when you ſhould 
mark all thoſe with double Flow- 
ers, which have good Colours, with 
Sticks, that they may be tranſ- 
planted into the Borders of large 
Gardens at Michaelmas, where they 
will remain four or five Years, and 
produce their Flowers very ſtrong ; 


but when the Roots are much older, 


they begin to decay, and do not 


produce their Stems ſo ſtrong, nor 


are their Flowers ſo large ; where- 
fore there ſhould always be a Supply 
of young Plants rais'd from Seeds 
every third or fourth Year, in order 
to have the Flowers in Perfection: 
but it is the better way to change 
the Secds every three or four Years, 


M A | 
with ſome Perſon of Integrity who 
lives at a conſiderable Diſtance, and 
is exact to ſave Seeds from none but 
double Flowers, and ſuch as are 
well colour'd, by which means you 
may preſerve the Sorts well from 


degenerating : but if you conſtantly- 
fave the Seeds in the ſame Place, 


they will in afewYears become little 


worth. | 

The ſeveral Varieties of theſe 
Plants, when carefully intermixed 
in large Wilderneſs-borders or Ave- 
nues, afford an agreeable Proſpect 
during their Seaſon of flowering, 
which is commonly in 7#/y and Au- 
guſt ; but as they grow to a coiiſi- 
derable Height, and ſpread pretty 
wide, ſo they take up too much 
room, and appear unſightly, in ſmall 
Flower-gardens. They ſhould alſo 
be ſupported with Stakes, other- 
wiſe they are ſubject to be broken 
down by ſtrong Winds. . 

When the Stalks of thefe Plants 
begin to decay, they fnould be cut 
down pretty cloſe to the Ground, to 
encourage them to ſhoot out freſh. 
Heads for the {ſucceeding Year, other- 


wiſe they ſometimes rot, and de- 


ſtroy the Roots. 
MALUS, The Apple-tree. 
The Characters are; 
The Tree groweth very large : the 


Branches ſpread (and are more de- 
preſſed than thoſe of the Pear-tree) : 


the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, 


evhich expand in form of a Roſe : the 


Fruit is hollowed about the Frotflalk ; 
is, for the moſt part, roundiſe, and 


umbilicated at the Top; is fee, and 


divided into five Ceils or Partitions, 
in each of which is lodge d one oblong 
Seed. 

Dr. Linnæus has joined the Pear, 
Apple, andQuinge, together, making 
them all of the ſame Genus ; and 


has reduced all the Varieties of each 


to one Species. The Apple he diſ- 
Ggg3 tinguiſhes 
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tinguiſhes by the Title of Pyrus fo- 
li ſerratis, pomis baſi concavis. 
Hort. Clif. i. e. 
Leaves, and the Apple hollow at the 
Baſe But where the Fruit is ad- 
mitted as a diſtinguiſhing Character 
of the Genus, the Apple ſhould be 


| ſeparated from the Pear: and this 


Diſtinction is founded in Nature; 
for theſe Fruits will not take by 
budding or grafting upon eac 

other, tho' it be performed with the 
utmoſt Care. Indeed I have ſome- 
times ſucceeded ſo far as to have the 
bud or graft ſhoot ; but they ſoon 


decayed, notwithſtanding all poſſible 


Care was taken of them; therefore 


J ſhall beg leave to continue the 


Separation of the Apple from the 
Pear, as hath been always practi- 


{d by the Botaniſts before his time. 


The Species are; 

1. Malus fylveftris, acido frudt u 
albo. Journ. Ihe Crab: tree. 

2. Malus Hlveſtris, foliis ex 
albo eleganter wariegatis. Cat, Plant. 
Hort. The Crab- tree with ſtrip'd 
Leaves. > 

3. Malus fylveftris Virginiana, 
floribus odoratis. Cat. Plaut. Hort. 
Virginian Crab-tree, with ſweet 
Flowers. | 

4. Malus frudtifera, fore fuga- 
ci. H. R. Par. The Fig-apple. 

5. Malus pumila, que potius 
frutex, quam arbor, frudtu rubente 
candido. C. B. P. The Para- 
diſe-apple. 9 7 

6. Malus fativa, fel:zs eleganter 
wariegatis. Cat. Plant. Hort. Ap- 
ple-tree with ftrip'd Leaves, 

. Malus ore pleno. C. B. P. 

The Apple with a double Flower. 

8. Malus prægrandis præco te- 
gerrima. H. R. P. Pammg de Ram- 
Bour. The Rambour is a very large 
Fruit, of a fine Red next the Sun, 
and ſtriped with a pale or yellowiſh 
Green, Tais ripens very early, 


— 


Pear with ſawed 


MA. 
commonly about the End of Augyft 


and ſoon grows mealy ; therefore is 
not eſteemed in England. 


9. Malus ſativa, 4 frufu pedi. 


culo ferme carente. Inf. R. H. Pom. 
me de Courpendu, The hanging Body, 
This is a very large Apple, of an 
oblong Figure, having ſome irregy- 


lar Riſings or Angles, which run 


from the Baſe to the Crown : it is 
of a red Caſt on the Side toward, 
the Sun, but pale on the other Side; 
the Footſtalk is long and ſlender, ſo 
that the Fruit is always hanging 
downward, which occaſioned the 
French Gardeners giving it this 
Name. TY 

10. Malus fativa, fruftu ſub- 
rotundo e viridi palleſcente acide- 
dulci. Inſt. R. H. The Renette- 
blanche, or White - renette, or 
Frerch Renette. This is a large 
fine Fruit of a roundiſh Figure, and 
of a pale Green, changing a little 
yellowiſh when ripe, having ſome 
{mall grey Spots: the Juice is ſuga- 
ry, and it is good for Eating and 
Baking: it will keep till after Chriſt- 
mas ſound. | | 

11. Malus ſativa, fructu ſubro- 
tundo e wiridi ferrugineo. Inst. R. H. 
The Renette-griſe. This is a mid- 
dle. ſize Fruit, ſhaped like the Gold- 


en- renette, but is of a deep- grey 
Colour on the Side next the Sun ; 


but on the other Side, intermixed 
with Yellow : it is a very Juicy good 
Apple, of a quick Flavour: it ri. 
pens in October, and will not keep 
long. | | 


12. Malus ſativa, frudtu ſplen- 


aide pur pureo. Inſt. R. H. Pomme 
dq Api. 


very firm Fruit, but not much Fla- 
vour; ſo is only preſerved by ſome 


Perſons, by way of Curioſity : it 


kee p3 


This is a {mail hard Fruit, 
of a bright-purple Colour on the 
Side next the Sun, and of a yellow- 
iſh-green on the other Side: it is a 


M A 

keeps a long time ſound, and makes 
2 Variety in a Diſh of Fruit. 

13. Malus ſativa, fructu magno 
intenſe rubente, wviolz odore. Iuſt. R. 
H. Le Calville d Automne. The 
Autumn Calville. This is a large 
Fruit of an oblong Figure, of a 
fine red Colour toward the Sun : 
the Juice is vinous, and is much 
eſleemed by the French. 

14. Malus ſativa, fructu oblonga 
e cinerco ferrugineo ſaccharato, aniſi 
odore, Inſt. R. H. PFenouillet ou 
Pomme d' Anis. The Fennel, or 
Aniſe- apple. This is a middle- ſiz d 
Fruit a little longer than a Golden 
Pippin, of a greyiſh Colour : the 
Pulp is tender, and has a ſpicy Taſte 
like Anis-ſeed : the Wood and the 
Leaves are whitiſh, 

15. Malus /ativa, frudtu par- 
tim aibide punctato, partim ſtriis in- 
tenſe rubris diſtincdko. Int. R. H. 
Pomme violette. The Violet- apple. 
This is a pretty large Fruit of a 
pale-· green, ſtriped with deep- red to 
the Sun: the Juice is ſugary, and 
has a Flavour of Violets, which oc- 
caſioned the Name. 

The Crab, which is the firſt Sart 
here mentioned, has been generally 
eſteemed as the beſt Stock for graft- 
ing Apples upon, being very hardy, 
and of long Duration: but of late 


Years there have been few Perſons 


who have been curious enough to 


raiſe theſe Stocks, having commonly 


fown the Kernels of all Sorts of Cy- 
der apples for Stocks without Diſ- 
tinction, as theſe are much eaſier to 
procure than the other; ſo the Gar- 
deners generally call all thoſe Crabs, 


which are produced from the Ter- 


nel, and have not been grafted: but 
were the Kernels of the Crabs ſown, 
I ſhould prefer thoſe for Stocks; 
becauſe they are never ſo luxuriant 
In their Growth, as thoſe from Ap- 
Ple-kernels; and they will continue 
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longer ſound : beſide, theſe will 
preſerve ſome of the beſt Sorts of 
Apples in their true Size, Colour, 
and Flavour ; whereas the other 
Free-ſtocks produce larger Fruit, 
which are not ſo well taſted, nor 
will they keep ſo long. 
The Paradiſe-apple hath, of late 
Years, greatly obtained for Stocks 
to graft or bud upon; but theſe are 
not of long Duration ; nor will the 
Trees gratted upon them ever grow 
to any Size, unleſs they are planted 
ſo low as that the Cyon may ſtrike 
Root into the Ground, when it will 
be equal to no Stock ; for the Graft 
will draw its Nouriſhment from the 
Ground; ſo that it is only by way 
of Curioſity, or for very ſmall Gar- 
dens, that theſe Stocks are proper, 
ſince there can never be expected 
any conſiderable Quantity of Fruit 
from ſuch Trees. | 

Theſe Trees have been much 
more efteemed in France, where 
they were frequently brought to 
the Table in the Pots growing with 
their Fruit upon them : but this 
being only a Curioſity, it never ob- 
tained much in England; ſo that 
the Gardeners do not propagate 
many of them here at preſent. 

There is anothe. Apple which 1s 
called the Dutch Paradiſe-apple, 
much cultivated in the Nurſeries, 
for grafting Apples upon, in order 
to have them Dwarfs : and theſe 
will not decay or canker as the 
other, nor do they ſtint the Grafts 
near ſo much; ſo are dy mari 
preferred for planting Eſpaliers o 
Dwarfs, being eaſily kept within 
the Compaſs uſually allotted to 
theſe Trees. - 

Some Perſons have alſo made uſe 
of Codlin-ftocks, to graft Apples 
upon, in order to make them dwarf ; 
but the Fruit which are upon theſe 
Stocks are not ſo firm, nor do they 
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lat ſo long; therefore the Winter · 
fruits ſhould never be grafted upon 
theſe. 

The Virginian Crab - tree, with 
ſweet Flowers, is preſerved by ſuch 
Perſons as are curious in collecting 
great Variety of Trees: it may be 


propagated by budding or grafting 


it upon the common Crab or Ap- 
ple-tree ; but it is ſomewhat tender 
while young: wherefore it ſhould be 
planted in a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe it will be ſabje& to ſuffer by 
an extreme hard Winter, The 
Flowers of this Tree are ſaid to be 
exceeding ſweet in Virginia, where 
it grows in the Woods in great Plen- 
ty; but I could not obſerve much 
Scent in ſome of them which have 
flowered in England; ſo that I am in 
doubt whether the Sort at preſent in 
the Gardens is the very ſame with 


that of Virginia, or perhaps it may 
have degenerated by ſowing the 
Seeds, which is the way it was firſt 


obtain'd in England. 

The Fig-apple is ſuppos'd by 
many Perſons to be produc'd with- 
out a previous Flower. But this 
Opinion is rejected by ſome curious 
Obſervers, who affirm, there is a 
ſmall Flower precedes the Fruit, 
which is very fugacious, ſeldom con- 
tinuing above a Day or two. Now, 
which of theſe Opinions is the right, 


I have not, as yet, had an Opportu- 
nity to determine, not having aTree 


in my ownPoſſeſion which is arriv'd 
at Maturity to produce Fruit ; tho' 
it might reaſonably be expected, 


that thoſe who have had Trees of this 


Kind ſeveral Years, might have de- 
termin'd this Point long ere this 


time. 


There is an Account of a Tree 


of this Kind, mention'd in a Letter 


from New-England, written by Paul 


Dudley, Eſq; to the Royal Society, and 


publiſh'd in the Philojephical Tranſ- 


Ma 
aions, Numb. 385. which was ex- 
ceeding large, and produc'd great 
Quantities of Fruit, without any 


previous Flowers; but it grew at 


ſome Diſtance from his Habitation, 
and he having no Opportunity to 


obſerve it ſtrictly himſelf, but by 


viſiting the Place two or three times 


about the Seaſon of Flowering, and 


not being appris'd of the ſudden 


Decay of the Flowers, they might 


eaſily be ſuppos'd to have appear 'd, 
and dropt off, between the times of 
his viſiting the Place. 


The two Sorts with ſtrip'd Leaves 
are preſerv'd by ſuch as are curious 


in collecting ſuch Varieties; theſe 
may be propagated by grafting or 
budding them upon the common 
Appleor Crab-tree ; but they ſhould 
not be planted in a very rich Soil, 
which would cauſe them to graw ve- 
ry free, whereby their Leaves would 
become intirely green again. 

The other Sorts, which are above- 
mentioned, are what have been 
introduc'd from France ; but there 


are not above two or three of 


them, which are much eſteemed in 
England ; wis. the French Renette, 
the Renette-griſe, and the Violet- 
apple ; the other being early Fruit, 
which do not keep long, and their 


Fleſh is generally mealy ; ſo that 


they do not deſerve to be pro- 
pagated, as we have many better 
Fruits in England but as there 
may be ſome Perſors, who are 


willing to have all the Sorts, I have 


mentioned them here, for their In- 
ſtruction; but I ſhall next put 


down. thoſe Sorts of Apples, which 
are beſt eſteemed in England; place- 


ing them in the Order according 
to their time of Ripening. 

The firſt Apple which is brought 
to the Markets is, the Codlin : This 
Fruit is ſo well known in England, 


that it is needleſs to deſcribe it. - 
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The next is n : 
This Fruit is not ſo long as the 


Codlin, of a middling Size : the 


Side next the Sun changes to a faint 


Red, when ripe : the other Side is 
of a pale Green : the Fruit 1s firm, 


of a quick pleaſant Taſte ; but doth 


not keep long. . | 
The Summer-pearmain is an ob- 
long Fruit, ſtriped with Red next 
the Sun : the Fleſh is ſoft, and in a 
ſhort time is mealy; ſo that it is not 
greatly eſteemed. 
The Kentiſb Fill-baſket is a Spe- 
cies of Codlin, of a large Size, and 
ſomewhat longer ſhaped than the 
Codlin : this ripens a little later in 
the Seaſon, and is generally uſed for 
Baking, &c. Ss 
The Tranſparent - apple : This 
was bropght to Exgland a few Years 
ſince, and was eſteemed a Curioſity : 
it came from Peterſburg h, where it is 
affirmed to be ſo tranſparent, as that 


the Kernels may be perfectly ſeen, 
when theApple is held to the Light; 


but. in this Country, it is a mealy 


infipid Fruit; ſo not worth propa- 


gating. 
Loan's Pearmain : This is a beau- 
tiful Fruit, being of a middling Size: 
the Side next the Sun is of a beauti- 
ful Red, and ſtriped with the ſame 


Colour on the other: the Fleſh is 
vinous; but as it ſoon grows mealy, 


it is not greatly eſteemed. | 
The Quince apple : This is a 
ſmall Fruit, ſeldom larger than the 
Golden-pippin ; but is in Shape 
like the Quince, eſpecially toward 
the Stalk : the Side next the Sun is 
of a ruſſet Colour, on the other Side 
inclining to yellow : this is an ex- 
celient Apple for about threeWeeks, 
In September 3 but it will not keep 
much longer. 5 DO 
The Golden-rennet is a Fruit ſo 
well known in England, as to need 
no Deſcription : this ripens about 


Michaetmas, and for about a Month 


is a very good Fruit, either for 
Eating raw, or Baking. 


The Aromatic-Pippin is alſo a 


very good Apple: it is about the 
Size of a Nonpareil, but a little 
longer; the Side next the Sun is of 
a bright- ruſſet Colour: the Fleſh is 
breaking, and hath an aromatic Fla- 
vour: it ripens in October. 

The Hertford/bire Pearmain, by 
ſome called the Winter- pearmain: 


This is a good ſiz' d Fruit, rather long 


than round, of a ſine Red next the 
Sun, and ſtriped with the ſame Co- 
lour on the other Side: the Fleſh is 
juicy, and ſtews well; but is not 


eſteemed for eating by any nice 
Palates: this is fit for Uſe in Novem- 


ber and December. 


The Kentiſe Pippin is a large 


handſome Fruit, of an oblong Fi- 


gure : the Skin is of a pale-green 
Colour : the Fleſh is breaking, and 
full of Juice, which 4s of a quick 
acid Flavour : this is a very good 
Kitchen - fruit, and will keep till 
February. | 

The Holland Pippin is larger than 
the former: the Fruit is ſomewhat 
longer; the Skin of a darker Green; 
the Fleſh firm and juicy : this is 


a very good Kitchen-fruit, and will 


keep Jate in the Seaſon. 


The Monftrous-renette is a very 


large Apple, of an oblong Shape, 


turning red toward the Sun, but 
of a Dark-green on the other Side: 
the Fleſh is apt to be mealy ; ſo 


it is not much valued by thoſe 
who are Curious; and only pre- 


ſerved for the Magnitude of the 


Fra. © | 
The Embroider'd apple is a pret- 
ty large Fruit, ſomewhat ſhaped 


like the Pearmains ; but the Stripes' 
of Red are very broad; from whence 
the Gardeners have given it this 


Title : it is a middling Fruit, and 
| 1$ 
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is commonly uſed as a Kitchen-ap- 
le: tho” there are many better. 


The Royal-ruflet, by ſome called 


the Leather-coat-ruſlet, on account 
of the deep-rufſer Colour of the 
Skin : This is a large fairFruit, of an 
oblong Figure, broad toward the 
Baſe; the Fleſh is inclineable to 
yellow : this is one of the beſt 


Kitchen-apples we have, and is a 


very great Bearer : the Trees grow 
large and bandſome ; and the Fruit 
i in Uſe from Octe ber till April; 
| 2 is alſo a pleaſant Fruit to 


© The Wheeler s Ruſſet is an Apple 
of a micdling Size, flat, and round : 
the Stalk is ſlender ; the Side next 


the Sun of a light-rufſet Colour; the 


ether Side inclining to a pale- yel- 
low, when Tipe : the Fleſh is firm; 
and the Juice has a very quick acid 
Flavour; but it is an excellen; Kirch- 
en fruit, aud will keep a long time. 

Pils Ruſſet is not quite 4 large 

as the former, but is of an oval Fi- 
gure, of a ruſict Colour to the Sun, 
and of a dark-green on the other 
Side: it is a very firm Fruit, of a 
ſharp acid Flavour; but is much 
eſteemed for Baking ; and will keep 
found till April, or later, if they are 
well preſerved. 

The Nonpareil is a Fruit pretty 
generally known in Ezglard ; tho” 
there is another Apple which 15 fre- 
quently ſold in the Markets for it, 
which is what we French call Haute- 
Bonne : this is a larger fairer Fruit 
than the Nodrareil. more inclining 
to yellow: the ruſſet Colour bright- 
er, and is earlier ripe, and ſooner 
gone: this is not ſo flat as the true 
Nonpareil, nor is the Juice ſo ſharp ; 
tho' it is a good Apple, in its Sea- 
ſon : but the Nonpareil is ſeldom 
ripe before Chriſimas; and where 
they are well preſerved, they will 
keep till May perfectly und: this 
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is juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt | 


Apo! s yet known. 

The Golden-pippin is a Fruit pe- 
culiar to England: there are few 
Countries abroad, where this ſac- 


ceeds well ; nor do they produce 


ſo good Fruit in manyParts of Eng- 
land, as were to be wiſhed ; this 
is in ſome meaſure owing to their 


being grafted on Free ftocks, which 


inlarges the Fruit, but renders it leſs 
valuable ; becauſe the Fleſh is not 
ſo firm, nor the Flavour ſo quick; 
and it is apt to be dry and mealy ; 
therefore this ſhould always be 
grafted upon the Crab-ftock, which 
will not canker like the others z and 
tho' the Fruit will not be ſo fair 
to the Sight, yet it will be better 
flavoured. 

Tuere are yet a great Variety 
of Apples, which, being inferior to 
thoſe here mentioned, I have omit- 
ted; as thoſe which are here enu- 


"mana will be ſufficient to fur- 


niſa the Table, and the Kitchen, 
during the whole Seaſon of thele 
Fruits; ſo that where theſe Sorts 
are to be had, no Perſon of Tafte 
will eat the 1 

I ſhall here mention ſome of the 


Apples which are chiefly preferred 
for the making of Cyder; tho' there 


are, in every Cyder Country, new 


Sorts frequently obtained from the 
Kernels: but thoſe hereafter men- 
tioned have, for ſome Years been. 


in the greateſt Efteem ; 
The Red-ftreak. ; 
Dewonſhire Royal Wilding. 
The Whitſour. 
Hertfordſhire Under-leaf. 
John- apple, or Dceux-aunes. 
Everlaſting-hanger. 
Gennet moyle. 
All the Sorts of Apples are pro- 
pagated by grafting or budding, 


upon the Stocks of the ſame Kind; 


for they will not take upon any 
other 
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ether Sort of Fruit-trees. In the 
Nurſeries there are three Sorts of 
Stocks generally uſed, to graft Ap- 
ples upon: the firſt are called Free- 
itocks : theſe are raiſed from the 
Kernels of all Sorts of Apples, in- 
differently; and theſe are alſo term- 
ed Crab- ſtocks; for all thoſe Trees 
which are produced from the Seeds, 
before they are grafted, are termed 
Crabs, without any Diſtinction: but, 
as I before obſerved, I ſhould always 
prefer ſuch Stocks as are raiſed from 
tne Kernels of Crabs, where they are 
prefled for Verjuice : and I find ſe- 
yeral of the old Writers on this Sub- 
ject, of the ſame Mind. Mr. Auſten, 


who wrote an hundred Years ago, 


ſays,. The Stock which he accounts 
beft for Apple-grafts, is the Crab: 
auhich is better than ſweeter Apple- 
trees to graft on, becauſe they are 


n/ually free from Canter, and will 


become very large Trees ; and, I con- 
ccive, will laſt longer than Stocks of 
faveeter Apples, and will make Fruits 
more flrong and hardy to endure Frofts, 
And it is very certain, that by fre- 
quently grafting ſome Sorts of Ap- 
ples upon Free-ftocks, the Fruits 
have been rendered leſs firm and 
poignant, and of ſhorter Dura- 
font = f 
The ſecond Sort of Stock is the 
Duich Creeper, before- mentioned: 
theſe are deſigned to ſtint the Growth 
of the Trees, and keep them within 
Compaſs for Dwarfs or Eſpaliers. 
The third Sort is the Paradiſe- ap- 
ple; which is a very low Shrub ; ſo 
only proper for Trees which are kept 
in Pots, by way of Curioſity for 
taeſe do not continue long. 

Some Perſons have mads uſe of 
Codlin-ftocks for grafting of Apples, 


in order to ſtint their Growth : but 


a3 theſe are commonly propagated 
by Suckers, I would by no means 
adviſe the uſing of them; nor would 
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I chooſe to raiſetheCodlin-trees from 
Suckers, but rather graft them upon 
Crab-ſtocks ; which will caute the 
Fruit to be fixmer, laſt longer, and 
have a ſharper Flavour: and theſe 
Trees will laſt much longer Sund, 
and never put out Suckers, as the 
Codlins always do; which, if not 
conſtantly taken off, will weaken 
the Trees, and cauſe them to can- 
ker; and it is not only from the 
Roots, but from the Knots of their 
Stems, there are generally a great 
Number of ſtrong Shoots produced, 
which fill the Trees with uſeleſs 
Shoots, and render them unſightly, 
and the Fruit ſmall and crumpled. 


The Method of raifing Stocks 


from the Kernels of Crabs or Apples 
15, to procure them where they are 
preſſed for Verjuice or Cyder ; and 
after they are cleared of the Palp 
they may be ſown upon a Bed of 
light Earth, covering them over 
about half an Inch thick with the 
ſame light Earth. Theſe may be 
ſown in Nowember or December, 
where the Ground is dry ; but in 
wet Ground, it will be better to de- 
fer it till February: but then the 
Seeds ſhould be preſerved in 

Sand, and kept out of the Reach of 


Vermin ; for if Mice or Rats can 


get to them, they will devour the 
Seeds : there ſhould alſo be Care 


taken of the Seeds, when they are 


ſown, to protect them from theſe 
Vermin, by ſetting of Traps to take 
them, Sc. In the Spring, when 
the Plants begin to appear, they muſt 
be carefully weeded ; and if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of 
great Service to water them two or 


three times a Week: and during the 


Summer, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds; which, if 
ſuffered to grow, will ſoon over-top 
the Plants, and ſpoil their Growth: 
if theſe thrive well, they will be fic 
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to tranſplant into the Nurſery the 
October following; at which time 
the Ground ſhould be carefully 
digged, and cleanſed from the Roots 
of all bad Weeds: then the Stocks 
ſhould be planted in Rows three 
Feet aſunder, and the Plants one 
Foot Diſtance in the Rows, cloſing 
the Earth pretty faſt to their Roots : 
when the Stocks are tranſplanted out 


of the Seed-bed, the firſt Autumn 


after ſowing, they need not be head- 
ed ; but where they are inclined to 


Moot downward, the Tap-root muſt . 


be ſhortened, in order to force out 
horizontal Roots : if the Ground 1s 
pretty good in which theſe Stocks 
are planted, and the Weeds con- 
ſtantly cleared away, the Stocks 
will make great Progreſs; ſo that 
thoſe which are intended for Dwarfs, 
may be grafted the Spring Twelve- 
months'after they are planted out of 
the Seed-bed : but thoſe which are 
dęſigned for Standards will require 
two Years more Growth, before 
they will be fit to graft; by which 
time they will be upward of fix Feet 
high. The other neceſſary Work 
to be obſerved in the Culture of 
theſe Trees, while they remain in 
the Nurſery, being exhibited under 
tae Article of Nurſery, I ſhall not 
repeat in this Place. 

I thall next treat of the manner of 
planting ſuch of theſe Trees, as are 
deſigned for Eſpaliers in the Kitchen- 
garden; where, if there is an Ex- 


tent of Ground, it will be proper to 


plant, not only ſuch Sorts as are for 
the Uſe of the Table, but alſo a 
Quantity of Trees to ſupply the 
Kitchen: but where the Kitchen- 
garden is ſmall, the latter muſt be 
ſopplied from Standard- trees, either 


from the Orchard, or Wwhere- ever 


they are planted: but as many of 
theſe Kitchen- apples are large, and 
hang late in the Autumn upon the 


in the ſame Eſpalier. This 
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Trees, they will be much more ex- 


poſed to the ſtrong Winds, on Stan- 
dard- trees, than in Eſpaliers; where- 
by many of the Fruit will be blown 
down before they are ripe, and others 
bruiſed, ſo as to prevent their keep- 
ing: therefore where it can be done, 
I ſhould always prefer the planting 
them in Eſpaliers, | | 
The Diſtance which I ſhould 
chooſe to allow theſe Trees, ſhould 
not be leſs than twenty - five Feet, 
for ſuch Sorts as are of a moderate 
Growth (if upon Crab or Free- 
ſtocks): but the larger - growing 
Sorts ſhould not be allowed leſs room 
than thirty or thirty-five Feet, which 
will be found full near enough, if 
the Ground is good, and the Trees 
properly trained : for as the Branches 
of theſe Trees ſhould not be ſhorten- 
ed, but trained at their full Length, 
ſo in a few Years they will be found 
to meet. Indeed, at the firſt Plant- 
ing, the Diſtance will appear ſs 
great, to thoſe Perſons who have not 
obſerved the vigorous Growth of 
theſe Trees, that they will ſuppoſe 
they never can extend their Branches 
ſo far, as to cover the Eſpalier ; 
but if theſe Perſons will but obſerve 
the Growth of Standard-trees of the 
ſame Kinds, and ſee how wide their 
Branches are extended on every Side, 
they may be ſoon convinced, that as 
theſe Eſpalier-trees are allowed to 
fpread but on two Sides, fo they will 
of courſe make more Progreſs, as 
the whole Nouriſhment of the Root 
will be employed in theſe Side- 
branches, than where there 1s a great- 
er Number of Branches on every 
Side of the Tree, which are to be 
ſupplied with the ſame Nourifh- 
ment. 
The next thing to be obſerved is, 


the making choice of ſuch Sorts of 


Fruits as grow nearly alike, to plant 
is of 
great 
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great Conſequence, becauſe of the 
Diſtance which they are to be pla- 
ced; otherwiſe thoſe Sorts which 

make the largeſt Shoots, may be 
allowed leſs room to ſpread, than 
thoſe of ſmaller Growth: beſide, 
when all the Trees in one Eſpalier 
are nearly equal in Growth, they 
will have a better Appearance, than 
when ſome are tall, and others ſhort: 
but for the better Inſtruction of thoſe 
Perſons who are not converſant in 
_ theſe things, I ſhall divide the Sorts 
of Apples into three Claſſes, accord- 
ing to their different Growths. 

The largeſt-growing Tree. 

All the Sorts of Pearmains. 

Kentiſh Pippin. 

Holland Pippin. 

Monſtrous Renetts. 

Royal Ruſſet. 

Wheeler s Ruſſet. 

Pile's Ruſſet. 

Nonpareil. 

Violet Apple. | 

Middle. growing Tree. 

Margaret Apple. 

Golden Renette. f 

Aromatic Pippin. | 

Embroidered Apple, 

Renette Griſe., + 

W hite Renette. 

Codlin. | 

Smalleſt-growing Tree. 

Quince Apple. 

Tranſparent Apple. 

Golden Pippin. 

Pomme d Api. | 

Feneuillet, or Anis-Apple. 

N. B. Theſe are all ſuppoſed to 
be grafted on the ſame Sort of 
Stocks. 

If theſe Apples are grafted upon 
Crab- ſtocks, I would willingly place 
them at the following Diſtance from 
each other ; eſpecially where the Soil 
is good; wiz, the largeſt-growing 
Trees at forty Feet, the middle- 

growing at thirty Feet, and tke 


more than is proper for the future 


Ip 


every other Tree hath been taken 


Diſtances will be often ſo irregular 


' Dutch Dwarf - ſtock, the Diſtance 
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ſmall-growing at twenty - five Feet, 
which, from conſtant Experience, L 
find to be full near enough : for in 
many Places, where I have planted 
theſe Trees at twenty-four Feet Di- 
ſtance, the Trees have ſhor ſo, as 
that in ſeven Years their Branches 
have met : and in ſome Places, where 


up, the Branches have almoſt joined 
in feven Years after: therefore it 
will be much the better way to 
plant theſe Trees at a proper Diſtance 
at firſt; and between theſe to plant 
ſome dwarf Cherries, Currans, or 
other Sort of Fruit, to bear for a 
few Years; which may be cut away 
when the Apple-trees have extended 
their Branches to them : for when 
the Apple-trees are planted nearer 
together, few Perſons care to cut 
down the Trees, when they are 
fruitful ; ſo that they are obliged to 
uſe the Knife, Saw, and Chiſſel, 


Good of the Trees: and many 
times, where Perſons are inclinable 
to take away Part of their Trees, the 


(where there was not this Conſider- 

ation in Planting) as to render the 

Eſpalier unſightly. : 
When the Trees are upon the 


ſhould be for the large - growing 
Trees twenty Feet ; for thoſe of mid- 
dle Growth ſixteen ; and the ſmalleſt 
twelve Feet; which will be found 
full near, where the Trees thrive 
well. 

The next is the Choice of the 
Trees, which ſhould not be more 
than two Years Growth from the 
Graft ; but thoſe of one Year ſhoul] 
be preferred: be careful that their 
Stocks are young, ſound, ard 
{mooth ; free from Canker ; ond 
which have not been cut down is 
the Nurſery : when they are takca 


up, 
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4H, all the ſmall Fibres ſhould be 
intirely cut off from their Roots, 
which, if left on, will turn mouldy, 
and decay; ſo will obſtruct the new 
Fibres in their Growth : the extreme 
Parts of the Roots muſt be ſhorten- 


ed, and all bruiſed or broken Roots 


cut off; and if there are any miſ- 
placed Roots, which croſs each 
other, they ſhould alſo be cut away. 
As to the Pruning of the Head of 
' theſe Trees, there need be nothing 
more done, than to cut off an 
Branches, which are ſo ſituated, as 
that they cannot be trained to the 
Lineof the Eſpalier : in the Planting 
there muſt be care taken not to place 
their Roots too deep in the Ground, 
eſpecially if the Soil is moiſt ; but 
rather raiſe them on a little Hill, 
which will be neceſſary to allow for 
the raiſing of the Borders afterward. 
The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe 
Trees (in all Soils which are not very 
moiſt) is, from October to the Mid- 
dle or Latter- end of Member, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon continues 
mild; but ſo ſoon as the Leaves fall, 
they may be removed with great 
Safety. After the Trees are planted, 
it will be proper to place down a 
Stake to each Tree; to which the 
Branches ſhould be faſtened, to pre- 
vent the Winds from ſhaking or 
Jooſening their Roots, which will 
deftroy the young Fibres ; for when 
theſe Trees are planted pretty early 
in the Autumn, they will very ſoon 
Puſh out a great Number of new 
Fibres ; which, being very tender, 
are ſoon broken; ſo the Trees are 
greatly injured thereby. If the Win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be 
proper to lay ſome rotten Dung, 
Tanners Bark, or ſome Sort of 
Malch, about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating of 
the Ground, which might damage 


cheſo tender Fibres ; but I would not 
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adviſe the laying of this Mulch bg. 
fore the Froſt begins; for if it is laid 
over the Roots, ioon after the Trees 
are planted (as is often practiſed), 
it will prevent the Moiſture entering 


the Ground, and do much Harm to 


the Trees. 


The following Spring, before the 
Trees begin to puſh, there ſhould be 


two or three ſhort Stakes put down 
on each Side of the Tree, to which 
the Branches ſhould be faſtened down 


y as horizontally as poſlible, never cut- 
ting them down, as is by ſome pra- 


ctiſed; for there will be no Danger 
of their putting out Branches enough 
to furniſh the Eſpalier, if the Trees 
are once well eſtabliſhed in their new 
Quarters. 

In the Pruning of theſe Trees, 
the chief Point is, never to ſhorten 
any of the Branches, unleſs there is 
an abſolute Want of Shoots to fill the 
Spaces of the Eſpalier: for where 
the Knife is much uſed, it only mul- 
tiplies uſeleſs Shoots, and prevents 
their Fruiting ; ſo that the beſt Me- 
thod to manage theſe Trees is, to go 


over them three or four times in the 


growing Seaſon, and rub off all ſuch 
Shoots as are irregularly produced; 
and train the others down to the 
Stakes, in the Poſition they are to re- 
main: if this is carefully performed 
in Summer, there will be little left 


to be done in the Winter; and by 


bending of their Shoots from time 
to time, as they are produced, there 
will be no Occaſion to uſe Force, to 
bring them down, nor any Danger 
of breaking the Branches. The Di- 
ſtance Which theſe Branches ſhould 


be trained from each other, for the 


largeſt Sorts, ſhould be about ſeven 
Inches; and for the ſmaller, four or 
five. If theſe plain Inſtructions are 
followed, it will ſave much unne- 
ceſſary Labour of Pruning; and the 
Irces will, at all umes, make an 

: | hang- 
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handſome Appearance: whereas when 
they are ſuffered to grow rude in Sum- 
mer, there will be much greater Dif- 
ficulty to bring down their Shoots, 
eſpecially if they are grown ſtubborn. 
All the Sorts of Apples produce their 
Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, ſo that 


theſe ſhould never be cut off; for 


they will continue fruitful a great 
Number of Years, _. | 

The Method of making the Eſpa- 
liers having been already exhibit- 
ed under that Article, I need not re- 
peat it here; but only obſerve, that 
it will be beſt to defer making the 
Npalier, till the Trees have had 
three or four Years Growth; for be- 
fore that time the Branches may be 
ſupported by a few upright Stakes ; 
ſo that there will be no Neceſſity to 
make the Eſpalier, until there are 


ſufficient Branches to furniſh the 


Lower- part. 

I ſhall now treat of the Method to 
plant Orchards, ſo as to have them 
produce the greateſt Profit. And, 
firſt, in the Choice of the Soil and 
Situation for an Orchard: the beſt 
Situation for an Orchard is, on the 


Aſcent of gentle Hills, facing the 


South, or South-eaſt; but this Aſ- 
cent muſt not be too ſteep, leſt the 
Earth ſhould be waſhed down by 
— 8 25 


There are many Perſons who pre- 


fer low Situations at the Foot of 
Hills; but I am thoroughly convinced 
from Experience, that all Bottoms 
where there are Hills an every Side, 
are very improper for this Purpoſe: 
for the Air is drawn down in ſirong 
Currents, which, being pent in on 
every Side, renders thele Bottoms 
much colder, than the open Situa- 
tions : and during the Winter aad 
Spring, theſe Bottoms are very damp 
and unhealthy to all Vegetables: 


therefore the gentle Riſe of an Hill, 
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fully expoſed to the Sun and Air, 
by much the beſt Situation. As to 
the Soil, a gentle hazel Loam, which 
is eaſy to work, and that doth not 
detain the Wet, is the beſt: if this 
happens to be three Feet deep, it 
will be the better for the Growth of 
the Trees; for altho' theſe Trees 
will grow upon very ſtrong Land, 
yet they are ſeldom ſo thriving, nor 
are their Fruit ſo well flavour'd, ap 


tboſe which grow on a gentle Soil: 


and on the other hand, theſe Trees 
will not do well upon a very dry 
Gravel or Sand; therefore thoſe 
Soils ſhould never be made choice of 
tor Orchards. 

The Ground intended to be plants 
ed ſhould be well prepared the Tear 
before, by plowing it thoroughly g 
and if ſome Dung is laid upon it the 
Year before, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Trees: if the precedent 
Spring a Crop of Peas or Beans beg 
planted on the Ground (provided 


they are ſown or planted in Rows, 


at a proper Diſtance, ſo that the 
Ground between .them 1s horſe- 
hoed), it will deftroy the Weeds, 
and looſen the Ground; ſo that ie 
wil! be a good Preparation for the 
Trees; for the Earth cannot be tos 
much wrought or pulverized for this 
Purpoſe : theſe Crops will be taken 
of the Ground before the Seaſon for 
Planting of theſe Trees; which ſhould 
be as ſoon as poſſible performedwhen 
the Trees begin to ſhed their Leaves. 
In chooſing of the Trees, I would 
adviſe the taking ſuch as are but of 
two Years Growth, trom the Graft, 
and never to plant old Trees, or 
ſuch as are grafted upon old Stocks ; 
for it is loſing of time to plant theſe, 
young Trees being always more cer- 
tain to grow, and make a much 
greater Progrels, than thoſe which 
are old: as to pruning of the Roots, 


c 


/ 
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it muſt be done in the ſame manner 


as hath been already directed for the 


Eſpalier- trees: and in pruning their 
Heads, little more is neceſſary than 
to cut out ſuch Branches as are ill 
placed, or that croſs each other: 
for I do not approve the heading of 
them down, as is by ſome often 
practiſed, to the Loſs of many of 
their Trees. | 

The Diſtance which theſe Trees 
ſhould be planted, where the Soil is 
good, mult be fifty or ſixty Feet; and 
where the Soil is not ſo good, forty 
Feet may be ſufficient : but nothing 
can be of worſe Conſequence, than 
the crouding Trees too cloſe toge- 
ther in Orchards : and altho' there 


may be ſome who may imagine this 


Diſtance too great, yet I am ſure, 
when they have thoroughly conſi- 
der'd the Advantages attending this 
Practice, they will agree with me: 
nor is it my own Authority ; for in 
many of the old Writers on this Sub- 
ject, there is often mention made of 
the Neceſſity for allowing a proper 


Diſtance to the Fruit-trees in Or- 


chards ; particularly in Auſten, who 
ſays, He /oould chooſe to preſcribe the 
planting theſe Trees fourteen or fixteen 
"Yards aſunder ; for both Trees and 
Fruits have many great Advantages, 
if planted a good Diſtance one from 
another. One Advantage he men- 
tions is, The Sun refreſhes every 
Tree, the Roots, Body, and Branches, 
avith the Bloſſoms and Fruits; tohere- 
by Trees bring forth more Fruits, and 
' thoſe fairer and better. Another Ad- 
vantage he mentions is, That when 
Trees are planted at à large Diſtance, 
much Profit may be mad: of the Ground 
under and about theſ: Trees,by cultiwa- 
tins Garden-ſiuff, commodious as wwell 
for Sale as Houſekerping ; asl. Gooſe 
berries, R- foerries,CurransandStro.a- 
berries, may be there planted. Again 
he ſays, Ii ben Trees bade room to 
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ſpread, they will grow very large 
and great; and the Conſequences of 
that will be, not only Multitudes of 
Fruits, but alſo long-laſling ; and theſ; 
two are no ſmall Advantages : for, 


ſays he, Men are miſtaken, when they 


ſay, The more Trees in an Orchard, 


the more Fruits: for one or two large 
Trees, which hawe room to ſpread, 
abill bear more Fruits than fix or ien 


(it may be) of thoſe that grow near 


together, and croud one another. Again 


* 


he ſays, Let Men but obſerve, and 


take Notice of ſome Apple-trees, that 
grow a great Diſiance from other 
Trees, and hade room enough to ſpread 


both their Roots and Branches; and 


they ſhall ſee, that one of thoſe Trees 
( being come to full Growth) hath a 
larger Head, and more Boughs and 
Branches, than (it may be) four, or 
fix, or more, of thoſe which grow 
near together, altho of the ſame 
Age. bot 1 
And Mr. Lacuſon, an antient Plan- 


ter, adviſes to plant Apple - trees 


twenty Yards aſunder. As the two 
Authors above quoted have written 
the beſt upon this Subject, and ſeem 


to have had more Experience than 


any of the Writers I have yet ſeen, 


I have made uſe of them, as Au- 
thorities to confirm what I have ad- 
vanced : tho' the Fact is ſo obvious 
to every Perſon who will make the 
leaſt Reflection, that there needs no 
Other Proof. 5 
When the Trees are planted, they 
ſhould be ſtaked, to prevent their 
being thaken or blown out of the 
Ground by ſtrong Winds: but in 


doing of this, there ſhould be par- 


ticular Care taken, to put either 


| Straw, Haybands, or Woollen Cloth, 


between the Trees and the Stakes, 
to prevent the Trees from being 
rubbed and bruiſed, by the ſhaking 
againſt the Stakes; for if their Bark 


ſhoula be rubbed off, it will occa- 
. ſion 
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ſien ſuch great Wounds, as not to 


be healed Over in ſeveral Vears, if 
they ever recover it. 


it the Winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to cover 


the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots with ſome Mulch, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
the Ground, which will injure the 
young Fibres: but this Mulch 
ſhould not be laid on too ſoon, as 
hath been before-mentioned, leſt the 
Moiſture ſhould be prevented from 
ſoaking down to the Roots of the 
Trees; nor ſhould it lie on too long 
in the Spring, for the ſame Reaſon : 
therefore where Perſons will be at 
the Trouble to lay it on in froſty 
Weather, and remove it again after 
the Froſt is over, that the Wet in 
February may have free Acceſs to the 
Roots of the Trees ; and if March 
ſhould prove dry, with ſharp North 
or Eaſt Winds, which often happens; 
it will be proper to cover the Ground 
again with the Mulch, to prevent the 
Winds from penetrating and drying 
the Ground; and will be of ſingular 
Service to the Trees. But I am 
aware, that this will be objected to 
by many, on account of the Trouble, 
which may appear to be great: but 
when it is conſidered, how much of 
this Buſineſs may be done by a ſingle 
Perſon in a ſhort time, it can have 
little Force; and the Benefit which 
the Trees will receive by this Ma- 
nagement, will greatly recompenſe 
the Trouble and Expence. 


As theſe Trees muſt be conſtantly | 


fenced from Cattle, it will be the beſt 
way to keep the Land in Tillage ; 
tor by Jo plowing or digging 
of the Ground, the Roots of the 
Trees will be encouraged, and they 
Will make the more Progreſs in their 
Growth: but where this is. done, 


Whatever Crops are ſown or planted, 


Val. II. 
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ſhould not be too near the Trees, 
leſt the Nouriſhment ſhould be drawn 
away from the Trees: and as in the 
plowing of the Ground there muſt 
be Care taken not to go too near the 


Stems of the Trees, whereby their 


Roots. would be injured, or the Bark 


of their Stems rubbed off; ſo it will 
be of great Service to dig the Ground 


about the Trees, where the Plough 
doth not come, every Autumn, for 
five or fix Years after planting ; by 
which time their Roots will have ex- 
tended themſelves to a greater Di- 
1 > TEL 


It is a common Practice in many 


Parts of England, to lay the Ground 
down for Paſture, after the Trees 


are grown pretty large in their Or- 
chards: but this is by no means ad- 
viſeable ; far I have frequently ſeen 
Trees of abovetwenty Years Growth, 


almoſt deſtroyed by Horſes, in the 


Compaſs of one Week: and if Sheep 
are put into Orchards, they will 
conſtantly rub their Bodies againſt 
the Stems of the Trees, and their 
Greaſe ſticking to the Bark will 
ſtint the Growth of the Trees, and 
in time will ſpoil them : therefore 


where-ever Orchards are planted, it 


will be much. the better Method to 


keep the Ground plowed or dug an- 


nually ; and ſuch Crops put on the 
Ground, as will not draw too much 
Nouriſhment from the Trees. | 

In pruning of Orchard-trees, no- 
thing more ſhould be done, but to 
cut out all thoſe Branches which 
croſs each other, and, if left, would 
rub and tear off the Bark, as alſo de- 
cayed Branches ; but never ſhorteri 


any of their Shoots. If Suckers or 


Shoots from their Stenis ſhould come 
out, they muſt be intirely taken off; 
and when any Branches are broken 
by the Wind, they ſhould be cut 
off, either down to the Diviſion of 
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the Branch, or cloſe to the Stem 
from whence it was produced: the 
beſt time for this Work is in Nowem- 
Ber; for it ſhould not be done in 
froſty Weather, nor in Spring, when 
the Sap begins to be in Motion, 
The bet Method to keep Apples 
for Winter- uſe is, to let them hang 


upon the Trees, until there is Dan- 


ger of Froſt; to gather them in dry 
Weather; and then lay them in 
large Heaps to ſweat for three Weeks, 
or a Month : afterward look them 
over carefully, taking out all ſuch 


as have Appearance of Decay, wipe- 


ing all the ſound Fruit dry; and 
pack them up in Jarge Oil-jars, which 


have been thoroughly ſcalded and 


dry, ſtopping them down cloſe, 


to exclude the external Air: if this 
is duly obſerved, the Fruit will keep 


found a long time; and their Fleſh 
will be plump ; for when they are 
expoſed to the Air, their Skins will 
fhirink, and their Pulp will be ſoft. 

 MALUS ARMENIACA. Vide 


 Armeniaca. | 


MALUS AURANTIA. Fit 
Aurantia. | | 


MALUS LIMONIA. 7;de Li. 


monia. 


MALUS MEDICA. Vid Ci- 
treum. 

4 MALUS PERSICA. Yi Per- 
ACA. | | 

MALUS PUNICA. Vid Pu- 
nica. | 

MAMEI, The Mammee-tree, 

The Characters are; 

It hath a roſaceous Flower, which 
eonfifts of ſeveral Leaves placed in a 
circular Order; from whoſe Cup ari- 
ſes the Pointal, which aſterabard be- 
comes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy Fruit, 
containing tao or thres Seeds incloſed 
in hard rough Shells, 

There is but one Species of this 


Tree known; x. 
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Mayer magno fructu, perfice fe. 
fore. Plum. Now. Gen. 44. The Mam. 
mee with a large Fruit taſting like 

4 Peach. „ 
This Tree, in the ef. Indies, 
grows to the Height of fixty or 
ſeventy Feet: the Leaves are large 
and iff, and continue green all the 
Year : the Fruit is as large as a 
Man's Fiſt; when ripe, is of a yellow. 
iſh-green Colour, and is very grate. 
ful to the Taſte. It grows in great 
Plenty in the Spaniſo Met. Indi, 
where the Fruit is generally ſold in 


their Markets, and is eſteemed one 
of the beſt Fruits of the County, 


It alſo grows on the Hills of 7a- 
maica, and has been tranſplanted 
into moſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
where it thrives exceeding well. 

In England there are ſome few of 
theſe Plants, which are- preſerved 
with great Care by ſuch as'are curi- 
ous in cultivating Exotic Plants: 
but there are none of any conſider- 
able Size; ſo that we cannot ex- 
pect to ſee either Fruit or Flowers 
for ſome Vears. Theſe Plants may 
be propagated by . planting the 
Stones, which are often brought 
from the Y/”-/-Indies (but theſe 
Stones ſhould be very freſh, other- 
wiſe they will not grow), into Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and 
38 into an Hot- bed of Tarners 

ark. os 

In about a Month or fix 
Weeks the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear above-ground; after which 


they muſt be frequently refreſhed 


with Water; and in hot Weather 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed, to let in freſh Air. In two 
Months the Roots of the Plants will 
have filled the Pots; when you ſhonld 
provide ſome Pots of a little larger 


Size, into which you ſhould traul- 


plant the Plante, being careful to 


prelerve 
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preſerve. as much Earth to their 
Roots as poſſible; then you ſhould 
fill up | 
Farth, and plunge them into the 
Bark-bed again, obſerving to water 


and ſhade them, until they have 


taken Root. In this Bed they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they 
muſt be reinoved into the Bark-ſtove, 
where they mult be conſtantly kept. 
obſerving to refreſh them frequent- 
ly with Water, as alſo to clean their 
Leaves from the Filth they are apt 
to contract in the Stove; and the 


Spring following they ſhould be 


ſhifted into freſh Earth; and, if 
they require it, into larger Pots; 
znd muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Bark-ſtove, and may be treated after 
the manner directed for the Coffee- 
tree, 007 DER” 192 | 

If, when the Stones of this Fruit 
are brought over, they are put into 
the Tan-bed, under the Bottom of 
any of the Pots, they will ſprout 
ſooner than thoſe which are planted 
in the Earth. - Es 

MANCANILLA, The Manchi- 
nee[-tree. - | --- 

The Characters are; 

I. hath Male Flowers, or Kat- 
tins, which are prouduced at remote 
Diſtances from the Embryoes on the 
fame Tree: the Embryo becomes a 
round fleſhy Fruit, in which is con» 
tained a rough woody Nut, inclofing 
four or five flat Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. MAanCcAaniLLa eyri facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 50. The Manchineel with 
the Face of a Pear-tree. 

2. ManCcanlLLa aguifolii foliis. 

Plum. Now. Gen. 50. The Manchineel 
with Leaves like Holly. 
3. MaxcAxILLA Iauri foliis ob- 
longis. Plum. Now, Gen. 50. The 
Manchineel with oblong Laurel- 
leaves. 1 8 


The Manchineel is a Native of 


the Pots with freſh light 
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the W:/-Irdies, where it grows on 
low ſandy Land, or near Gullies 
where Water runs. The three Sorts 
here mentioned are diſtinguiſhed by 
Botaniſts ; but I believe their Differ- 
ence is not remark'd by the Natives, 
They grow to be very large Trees. 
equal to the Size of an Oak, and 
are much eſteemed for their Wood, 


Which is ſawn out into Planks, and 
brought over to England: it is uſed 


for Cabinets, Book-caſes, c. and 
will, poliſh very well ; is of a beau- 
tiful Grain ; and will laſt a long 
time. Incutting down theſe Trees, 


they are very careful to burn out 
the Juice of the Bark before they 


begin; otherwiſe the Perſons are in 
Danger of loſing their Eyes by ſome 


of the Sap getting into them, which 
is of a milky Colour, and ſo very 
cauſtic, that it will raiſe Bliſters on 


the Skin, and burn Holes in Linen, 
The Fruit of this Tree, when 
ripe, is of the Colour and Size of a, 
Golden-pippin ; for which many of 
the Europeans have taken it; and 
ſome, by eating thereof, loſt their 


Lives, and others have greatly ſuf- 
fered ; the Fleſh is not much thick< 
er than a Crown-piece, and not very 


diſagreeable to the Taſte, but will 
corrode the Mouth and Throat. The 


Leaves of theſe Trees alſo abound 


with a milky Juice, which is of the 


ſame Nature ; ſo that is dangerous 


to be under their Drip. The Cattle 
in America never ſhelter themſelves 
under them, nor will any Vegetable 


ſcarcely grow under their Shade 


yet the Goats eat this Fruit, with- 
out any manifeſt Injury to them- 


. ſelves, or their Milk, which is not 
altered by this Food. 


In England there are ſome of theſe 
Trees preſerved by Perſons who are 


curious in propagating Exotic Plants. 


They may be raiſed from Seeds, by 


Putting the whole Apple or Nut in- 
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of theſe Nuts will ariſe four or five 
Plants, which, when grown about 
three Inches high, may be ſeparated, 
and placed each into a ſmall Pot 


filled with light fich Earth, and 


plunged again into the Hot bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, 


until they have taken Root; after 
which they muſt be managed as was 
before directed for the Mammee, to 
Which I refer the Reader, to avoid 

Repetition. In ſhifting of theſe 


Plants from one Pot into another, 
great Care ſhould be had, not to 
break their Leaves ; for then they 
will greatly bleed, and thereby the 
Plants will be weakened ; and it is 
very dangerous to let any of the 
juice fall on any tender Part of the 
Body; for it will raiſe a Bliſter: and 


if it fall on Cloth, it will make inf 
Holes therein, as bad as if Agua Perſons of Credit, that one of theſe 


fortis were dropp'd on it. 
MANDRAGORA, Mandrake. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, 
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to a Pot of freſh Earth, and then when they ſhould be carefully clear's 
' plunge it into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to refreſh the 
Earth often with Water. From one 


from Weeds; and, in very dry 
Weather, they muſt be refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly pro. 
mote their Growth: in this Bed they 
ſhould remain till the Latter- end of 
Auguſt (obſerving always to keep 
them clear from Weeds); at which 
time they ſhould be taken up ve 
carefully, and tranſplanted into the 
Places where they are to remain, 


which ſhould be a light deep Soil; 


for their Roots always run down- 
ward very deep; ſo that, if the 
Soil be wet, they are often rotted 
in Winter; and, if it be too near 
the Gravel or Chalk, they ſeldom 
thrive well: but, if the Soil be 
good, and they are not diſturbed, 
the Plants will grow to a large Size 
in a few Years, and will produce 
Fruit, and they will abide a great 
many Vears. e ee 
T have been informed by ſome 


Roots will remain ſound above fifty 
Years, and be as vigorous as a young 
Plant. I have known ſome Plants 
near forty Years myſelf, which are 


in the Shape of a Bell, and is divided now in great Vigour, and may con- 
at the Top into ſeveral Parts: the tinue ſo many Years longer, as there 
Pointal afterward becomes a globular are no Signs of their Decay: but 


oft Fruit, in which are contained they ſhould never be removed after 


many kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


their Roots have arriv'd to any con- 
The Species are; 


ſiderable Size, which would break 


1. ManDRacora frufu rotundo. their lower Fibres, and ſo ſtint the 


C. B. P. Common Mandrake, with Plants, as that they will not recover 
a round Fruit. their former Strength in two or 
2. MatorAacoRa fore ſubceru- three Years, | 
leo purpuraſceute. C. B. P. Man- As to the feigned Reſemblance 
drake with a purpliſh-blue Flower. of an human Form, which the Roots 
Theſe Plants are propagated by of this Plant are ſaid to carry, tis 
Seeds, Which ſhould be ſown upon a all Impoſture, owing to the Cun- 


Bed of light Earth ſoon after they ning of Quacks and Mountebanks, 


are ripe; for, if they are kept un- who deceive the Populace, and the 


til the Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed Ignorant, with fictitious Images ſha- 


well; but thoſe which are ſown in ped from the freſh Roots of Eryony, 


Autumn will come up in the Spring, and other Plants: and what is fe. 


2 ported 
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rted as to the Manner of rooting 


up this Plant, by tying a Dog there- 
to, to prevent the certain Death of 
the Perſon who. ſhould dare to at- 
tempt. it, and the Groans it emits 
upon the Force offer'd, Cc. is all a 


ridiculous Fable; for I have taken 
up ſeveral large Roots of this Plant, 


ſome of which have been tranſplant- 
ed into other Places, but could never 
obſerve any particular Difference in 
this from anyother deep-rootingPlant. 


MANIHOT, Caſſavi, or Caſſada. 


The Characters are; : 

It hath a ſhort ſpreading bell- 
ſhaped Flower, confiſting of one Leaf, 
evhich is cut into ſeveral Parts, 
whoſe Pointal afterward becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, compoſed of three 
Cells, which are joined together ; in 
each of which is contained one oblong 
Seed: to theſe Notes ſhould be added, 
Male Flowers, which have no Pointal, 
growing round the Female, which 
fall off, and are never fruitful. 

The Species are; 

1. MaxiHOT Theveti Juca & 

Caſſavi. F. B. Inſt. R. H. The com- 


mon Caſſavi, or Caſſada. 


2. Maxihor ſpinoſiſſma, folio 


witigineo. Plum, Cat. The molt prick- 


ly Caſſavi, with a.Chaſte-tree-leaf. 
3. ManinoT arboreſtens minus 
ſpinoſa, floribus albis umbellatis, fo- 
liis aconiti urentibus. Houſt. Tree- 
like leſs-prickly Caſſavi, with white 


Flowers growing in Umbels, and a 


ſtinging Walfsbane-leaf, 
4. MantnoT fruteſcens non ſpi- 
nmſa, foliis glabris, & minus lacinia- 


Bu. Houſt. Shrubby Caſſavi without 


Prickles, and ſmooth Leaves, which 


are leſs divided. | 


5. Maxtor almi folio ampliore. 
Plum. Cat. Caſſavi with an ample 
Elm. leaf. | | 

6. ManitnoT zlmi folio anguſti- 
ore, Plum. Cat. Caſſavi with a nar- 
row Elm-leaf, „„ 
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The firſt Sort is cultivated in all 
the warm Parts of America, wherg 
the Root is ground to Flour, after 
being diveſted of its Juice ; and 
then is made into Cakes, which are 
uſed for Bread. Of this there are 
two Sorts, which are not diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Botaniſts; one of which, 
Dig., the moſt common, hath pur- 
pak Stalks, and the Veins of the 

eavesare alſo of a purpliſh Colour; 
but the Stalks of the other are green, 
and the Leaves are of a lighter- 
green Colour. The laſt of theſe 
Sorts is not venomous, even while 
the Roots are freſh, and full of 
Juice ; for the Negroes frequently 
dig up the Roots, and, after roaſt- 
ing them, eat them in the ſame 
manner as Potatoes, without any ill 
Effects. This Sort is known by the 
Spaniards, who call it Camanioc: 
but this being more light and ſpon- 
gy than the common Sort, and re- 


Juiring a longer time to grow to 


Maturity, is planted by few People 
in America. „ 

The Caſſada is propagated by 
Cuttings, which the Inhabitants of 
America plant, at their rainy Sea- 
ſons: theſe Cuttings are taken from 
thoſe Plants, whoſe Roots are grown 
to Maturity, for Uſe ; the Cuttings 
are generally about fifteen or fix- 
teen Inches in Length, and are 
planted a Foot or fourteen Inches 
deep in the Ground, leaving about 
two or three Inches of the Cutting 
above the Surface. The Land in 


which this is planted, muſt be well 


wrought, and cleanſed from the 
Roots of noxious Weeds; then there 
ſhould be a Trench opened croſs the 
Ground about a Foot deep, in 
which the Cuttings ſhould be placed 
at about a Foot Diſtance from 
each other, leaving a ſmall Part 
of each Cutting above the Sur- 
face: then the Earth ſhould be fill- 
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ed into the Trench again, and gen- 


tly preſſed with the Feet about 
each Cutting, to prevent the Sun 


and Air from penetrating of the 


Ground, which would dry the Cut- 
tings too much, and ſo prevent their 
taking Root. Theſe Trenches ſhould 
be made about three Feet aſunder, 
that there may. be room to hoe be- 
tween the Rows to deſtroy the 


Weeds; which, if permitted to grow, 


will ſoon overbear the Plants, and 
deſtroy them, The Cuttings ſhould 
got be planted immediately after 
they are taken from the old Plants, 
but ſhould be laid to dry in a ſhady 


- Placf for two Days; for as they 


abound with a milky Juice, if the 
Part where they are cut be not healed 


over, they will be ſubje& to rot, as 
. 3s the Caſe with moſt milky Plants. 
When the Cuttings have taken 


Root, they require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in about eight or nine Months 
time the Roots will have grown to 
Maturity ; which, in good Ground, 


will be as large as the Calf of a 


Man's Leg, but commonly as large 
as good Parſneps, if the Ground be 


tolerably good. Then the Ground 


muſt be opened about each Plant, 
to take up the Roots intire, and 
pare off their Skins ; then they throw 
them into a Tub of Water, and 


; waſh them well ; after which they 


raſp them on a coarſe Raſp, to re- 
duce them to a rough Flour like Saw- 
duſt ; then they preſs out all the 
Juice with a Preſs, and afterward it 
3s fit for Uſe. 3 | 
In Europe theſePlants are preſerv- 
ed by many Perſons who are curious 


in collecting of rare Plants: but they 


will not thrive, unleſs they are kept 
in Stoves; for they are all of them 
very tender Plants. The ſecond Sort 
is only propagated by Seeds which 
muſt be procured from the Places of 


> „ * 


its natural Growth; for it never 


produces good Seeds in this Coun- 
. n 

The Seeds of this Sort were ſent 
into England by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who gathered them on 
the Sands near Vera Crux, in the 


Spaniſb Moſt- Indies, where it grows 


in great Plenty: it was alſo found 
at Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon. This Kind ſeldom riſes 


above eighteen Inches or two Feet 


high; and the Stalks, Leaves, and 
every Part of it, are cloſely beſet 
with ſtrong Prickles; ſo that it is 


difficult to touch them, without re- 


ceiving an Injury from the Spines. 
At the Top of the Shoots there are 
ſome white Flowers, which are pro- 
duced in an Umbel, ſome of which 


are Male, having many Stamina or 


Threads in each; but the Female 
Flowers reſt on the Embry oes, which 
afterward become the Fruit. 
The third Sort was alſo diſcovered 
by the late Dr. William Houſftoun, 
near Le Vera Cruz : this grows to 


the Height of twelve or fourteen 


Feet : the Trunk of this becomes 
woody, and divides at the Top into 
many Branches, which are beſet 
with Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of 
Wolfsbane : theſe are armed with 
ſmall Spines, which ſting like thoſe 
of the. Nettle. The Flowers of 


this Kind are white, and grow in 


an Umbel on the Top of the Branch- 
es, and are produced throughout 
the whole Year. This Sort may be 
propagated by Cuttings, in the ſame 


manner as the firſt, 


The fourth Sort is ſomewhat like 
the wholſome Kind ; but is not met 


with in any of our Settlements: this 


was found in the Iftand of Cuba, by 
the late Dr. Hou/toun. All theſe 
Sorts have large tuberoſe Roots, 
which abide ſome Years; and may 
therefore be preſerved by the Cu- 

| G rious. 
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rious. When the Kinds are obtained 


from abroad, they muſt be planted 
in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
which is not over-rich, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove ; 
where, during the Summer-ſeaſon, 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
| freſh Air admitted to them, by open- 
ing the Glaſſes in warm Weather ; 
and they muſt be frequently refreſh - 
ed with Water: but in Winter they 
muſt be kept very warm, and ſhould 
be watered more ſparingly, eſpecially 


if the Plants die down to the Root, 


which the ſecond Sort is very apt to 
do in Winter in this Country; at 
which time Moiſture will rot the 
Roots, while they are in an unactive 
Saw... = FT 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants 
are procured from abroad, they 


| ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 


| freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; and 
when the Plants. are come up two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again; being care- 
ful to ſhade them from the Sun, un- 
til they have taken new Root. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but at 
Michaelmas they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and treated after the 
manner as was before directed. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants very 
often prove abortive, having a fair 
outer Covering; but when broken, 
have no Germ within, ſo that very 


few of them grow: therefore it is 


proper to put them into Water, and 


take only ſuch for ſowing as ſink to | 
al 


the Bottom of the Veſſel; for al 
thoſe which ſwim on the Surface of 
the 'Water, are bad Seeds. 

MAPLE. Vide Acer. 
— VNide Grana- 
Alla. | 


w 
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MARANTA, Indian Arrows 
root. e een 

% * Characters are; 

| ath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is almoſt khan Þ Bore] 
opening in fix Parts, three of which 
are alternately larger than the other : 


the Lower-part of the Flower-cup 


afterward becomes an oval-hhaped 
Fruit, conſiſting of one Cell, in which 
is one hard rough Seed, | 

The Species are; 

I. MaRANTA arundinacea, Cane 
zacori folio, Plum. Now. Gen. Reed- 
like Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf 
like the Indian Reed. 


2. MaRAN TA cannacori folio, 


Hiore minimo albo. Houſft. Indian Ar- 


row-root, with a Leaf like the flow- 
exing Reed, and the leaſt white 
Flower. ; 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Father P/umier in ſome of the French 
Settlements in America, who gave 
it the Name, in Honour to one 
Bartholomew Maranta, an antient 
Botaniſt. The Seeds of this Kind 
were ſent to Europe by the late Dr. 
William Houſloun, who found the 
Plant growing in plenty near La 
Vera Cruz in Neæu-Spain. 

The other Sort was brought from 
ſome of the Spani/> Settlements in 
America, into the Iſlands of Barba- 
dos and Jamaica; where it is culti- 
vated in their Gardens as a medici- 
nal Plant, it being a ſovereign Re- 
medy to cure the Bite of Waſps, 
and to extract the Poiſon of the 
Manchinee'=:ree. The Indians ap- 


ply the Root to expel the Poiſon of 


their Arrows, which they uſe with 
great Succeſs. They take up the 
Roots, and after cleanſing them 
from Dirt, they maſh them, and 
apply it as a Pultis to the wounded . 


Part; which draws out the Poiſon, 


and heals the Wound. It will alſo 
ſtop a Gangrene, if it be applied be- 
a P 
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fore it is gone too far; fo that it is 
a yery valuable Plant. ER? 


Theſe Plants, being Natives of a 


warm Country, are very tender; 


and therefore will not live in this 
Climate, unleſs they are preſerved 
in Stoves. | 1 
They may be propagated by 
their creeping Roots, which 
ſhould be parted in the Middle of 
March, juſt before they begin to 
uſh out new Leaves. 'Theſe Roots 
Fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving now-and-then to refreſh 
them with Water ; but it muſt not 
be given to them in large Quanti- 
ties; for too much Moiſture will 
ſoon rot the Roots, when they are 


in an unactive State. When the 


green Leaves appear above-ground, 
the Plants will require more fre- 
quently to be watered. As the Plants 
advance in Strength, they ſhould 
have a greater Share of Air; but 
they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Stove plunged in the Tan, other- 
wile they will not thrive: for when 
the Pots are placed on Shelves in 
the Stove, the Moiſture paſſes too 
ſoon from the Fibres, which general- 


ly are ſpread to the Sides and Bot- 
toms of the Pots, ſo that the Plants 
do not receive much Nouriſiment 


from the Water. But where they 


are conſtantly kept in the Tanners 


Bark, and have proper Air and 
Moiſture, they will thrive; ſo as 
from a ſmall Root to fill the Pot in 
which it was planted, in one Sum- 
mer. | 


About Michaelmas the firſt Sort 


will begin to decay, and in a 
ſhort time after the Leaves will die 
to the Ground; but the Pots muſt 
be continued all the Winter in the 
Bark. bed, otherwiſe the Roots will 
perith ; for altho' they are in an un- 


of a ſhort Duration. 


active State, yet they will not keep 
good very long, when taken out of 
the Ground; and if the Pots are 


taken out of the Tan, and placed 
in any dry Part of the Stove, the 


Roots often ſhrivel and decay; but 
when they are continued in the Tan, 


they ſhould have but little Water 


given to them, when their Leaves 
are decayed, left it rot them. The 
firſt Sort doth flower conſtantly in 
July or Auguſt, and will often pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in England; but the 


| ſecond Sort doth not flower ſo con- 


ſtant, nor do the Flowers appear ſo 
conſpicuous; being very ſmall, and 

This Sort never hath produced any 
Seeds in England; nor could I ever ob- 


ſerve any Rudiments of a Seed-veſſel 


ſucceeding the Flower. The green 
Leaves ahide on this Sort moſt Part 


of the Winter, ſeldom decaying till 


February; and ſometimes will con- 
tinue green until freſh Leaves come 
up, and thruſt the old ones off; in 
which Particular there is a more re- 
markable Difference between the 
two Sorts, than can be obſerved in 
the Face of the Plants. "4% 
 MARJORAM. Vide Majorana. 
MARRUBIASTRUM, Baſtard 
Horehound. Vide Cunila. 4 1 
MARRUBIUM, Horehound. 
The Characters are; 


It is a werticillate Plant, wvith a 


Lip- flower confifling of one Leaf; 
whoſe Upper-lip (or Creſt ) is upright, 
avith two Horns; but the Under-lip 


(or Beard) is divided into three Parts: 


the Pointal, which is fix'd to the 
Hinder part of the Flower, is attend- 


ed by four Embryoes, which become ſa 
many oblong Seeds, inclosd in the 


Flower-cup. | 
The Species are; 


- 


1. MarzvuBiuM album vulgare. 


C. B. P. Common white Hore- 
hound, | ES. 
2. Max- 


oO — . 2 2 


. 


us'd in Medicine: 
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2. ManxgwBium album latifolium 

prregrinum. C. B. P. .Broad-leav'd 

foreign white Horehoundd. 
3. MaRRUBZIUNH album anguſtife- 


lium peregrinum. C. B. P. Narro w-- 


leav'd fareign white Horehound. 

4. MarxuUBLUM alyfſor dictum, 
fahis profunde inciſis. H. L. Hore- 
hound, calbd Mad wort, with Leaves 
deeply cut in. 

5. MaxRUBIUu Hiſpanicum ſu- 
pinum, foliis ſericeis argenteis. Tourn. 
Low Spaniſb Horehound, with ſilken 
ſilver-colour'd Leaves. 

There are ſome other Species of 
this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
curious Botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety: but as they are of 
no Uſe or Beauty, it would be need- 
leſs to enumerate them in this 
Plaee. | | 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is 
this is found 
wild in divers Parts of England. The 


other Sorts are only kept by ſuch 


as delight in Variety of Plants; for 


they have no great Beauty in their 


Flowers, nor are there any Uſes to 
which they are applied. | 
They may be all propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March upon a 
Bed of freſh light Earth ; and when 
they are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted out into a dry Soil, at 
about eighteen Inches or two Feet 
aſunder ; where they will require no 
farther Culture than only to keep 
them clear from Weeds. But the 
fourth Sort is ſomewhat tender, and 
ſhould have a warm Situation, other- 


wiſe it would be often kill'd by 


Froſts. This is a biennial Plant. 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. 7. 

de Ballote. | 
MARTAGON. Vide Lilium. 

 MARTYNIA. 1 


This Name was given by the late 


Ds. William Houſloun to this Genus 


of Plants, which he diſcover'd in 
Mr. John Martyn, Profeſſor of Bo- 


_ ſifting of one Leaf, cobich is divided 
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America, in Honour to his Friend 


tany at Cambridge. | 
The Chara@ers are; : 
I. hath an anomalous Flower con- 
into twa Lips: the Upper-lip is eres, 
and ſlightly cut into twa Parts; but 
the Under-lip is cut into three Parts, 
the middle Segment being larger than 
the other two ; the Flower is ſucceed- 
ed by a Fruit having à ftrong thick 
Covering, in which is incloſed a very 
hard Nut, having two ſharp crooked 
Horns at one End; and in the Nut 
are included four Seeds, lodged in ja 
many ſeparate Cells. 
The Species are; | 
1. MarTYNIa annua willſa & 
viſcoſa, folio ſubrotundo, flore magno 
rubro. Houſt. Annual hairy viſcous 
Martynia, with a roundiſh Leaf, and 
a large red Flawer. | © 
2. MarTYnia annua willoſa & 
wiſcoſa, aceris folio, flore albo, tubo 
long iſſi mo. Hauff. Annual hairy viſcous 
Martynia, with a Maple- leaf, and 
a white Flower, having a very long 
Tube. | 3s 
3. MarTynia foliis ſerratis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff, Martynia with ſaw- 
ed Leaves. ; | 
The firſt of theſe Plants was diſ- 
covered by the late Dr. Villiam 
 Houftoun, near La Vera Cruz in 
New- Spain, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds into England; which ſucceed- 
ed very well in the Phyfic-garden at 
Chelſea: and in the Year 1731. ſe- 
veral of theſe Plants were raiſed, 
which produced their beantiful Flow- 
ers, and perfected their Seeds; from 
whence ſeveral Plants were raiſed the 
ſucceeding Vear. 5 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
by the ſame curious Gentleman in 
the Year 1733. near Cartbagena in 
News 
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Now-Spain; from whence hs ſent 
dried Samples of the Plant, with 


fome of the Seeds, to England; but 


they did not ſucceed. 

The Seeds of the third Sort were 
ſent from Carthagena by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, from which ſome 
of the Plants were raiſed in the Gar- 
dens of Mr. George Clifford of Am- 
ferdam; where they have flowered ; 
but have not produced any Seeds in 
Europe. This Sort increaſes greatly 
by its Roots, which creep under- 
ground, ſo as to fill the Pots in 


which they are planted, in one Sea- 


The two firſt Sorts, being annual 
Plants, are only propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
where (if the Earth is duly watered 
to promote the Vegetation of the 
Seed} the Plants will appear in 
about a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
and will grow pretty faſt, if the Bed 
is warm: they ſhould therefore be 
tranſplanted in a little time after 
they come up, each into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
obſerving to water them well, as 


alſo to ſhade them from the Sun, 


until they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather. With this 


Management, the Plants will make 


great Progreſs, ſo as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots in about a Month's 
time; when they ſhould be ſhifted 
into Pots, about a Foot Diameter 
at the Top; which ſhould be filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed in the 
Bark-ſtove, where they ſhould be 
allowed room; becauſe they put out 
many Side-branches, and will grow 


MA 


three Feet high or more, accerdin 


to the Warmth of the Bed, and the 


Care which is taken to ſupply them 


conſtantly with Water. About the 
Middle of Fuly the Plants will begin 
to. ſhew their Flowers, which are 


produced in a Spike from the Top 


of the Plants; which, of the firs 
Sort, are like thoſe of the Fox-glove, 
As the firſt Spike of Flowers decays, 
they are. ſucceeded by Spikes from 
all the Side-branches ; ſo that the 
Plants eontinue in Flower until M.. 
chaelmas, or later, if the Seaſon 
proves favourable : but it is only 
from the firſt Spike of Flowers that 
good Seeds can be expected in this 
Country; ſo that particular Care 
ſhould be taken, that none of thoſe 
are pulled off or deſtroyed; becauſe 
it is very difficult to obtain 
Seeds in this Country; -and I be. 
lieve few of thoſe which are produ- 
ced on the Side-branches in the na- 
tural Country of their Growth, are 
duly ripened ; for I have received 2 
great Quantity of theſe Seeds from 
abroad, which have appeared to be 
very good, and yet few of them 
have produced Plants. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants have a 
ſtrong green Covering on them, as 


thick as the outer Covering of an 


Almond; and when the Seeds are 
ripe, the Covering opens, and lets 
the Seeds fall, in the ſame manner 
as the Covering of Almonds, Wal- 
nuts, &c. In each Covering there 
is one hard Nut, in Shape ſome- 
what like a Beetle, having two ſharp 
crooked Horns at one End. This 
Nut contains four Embryoes; but 
there are ſeldom more than two 
Seeds which are perfect in any of 
them. - However, when they are 


ſown, the whole Nut muſt be plant- 


ed ; for it is ſo hard, that it is im- 
poſſible to take out the Seeds with- 
ous 
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out ſpoiling them; and where there 


are two Plants produced from the 
fame Nut, they are eaſily ſepatated, 
when they are tranſplanted. Thele 
Seeds will continue good for ſome 
Years ; for I had ſaved a pretty 
large Quantity of them in the Year 
1734. Part of which I ſowed the 


following Year, but had not one 


Plant produced; the Remainder of 
the Seeds I divided, and ſowed ſome 
of them every ſucceeding Year, 
without any Succeſs, until the Year 
1738. when I ſowed all the Seeds 


Thad left, from which I had one 
Plant praduced : ſo that if the 


Seeds are good, it is evident they 
will grow when they are four Years 
old. Therefore, whenever we re- 
ceive good Seeds from abroad, or 


fave any in this Country which are 


perfectly ripened, it will be proper 
to preſerve ſome of them for a 


Vear or two, left a bad Seaſon ſhould 


happen, when the Plants may not 
perfect their Seeds; ſo that if this 


Precaution be not taken, the Species 


may be loſt in Europe. 25 
The chird Sort dies to the Root 
erery Winter, and riſes again the 
ſucceeding Spring: this mult be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark - bed, other- 
wiſe it will not thrive in this Coun- 
try. During the Winter- ſeaſon, when 
the Plants are decayed, they ſhould 
have but little Water given to them; 


for Moiſture at that time will rot 


the Roots. In the Beginning of 
March, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot, is the proper Seaſon to 
tranſplant and part the Roots; when 
they ſhould be planted into Pots of 
a middle Size, filled with light rich 


Harth, and then plunged into the 
| Bark-bed, which ſhould at this 
time be renewed with freſh Tan. 


When the Plants come up, they 
mult be frequently refreſhed with 


mals; unleſs by planting large Quan- 
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Water ; but it muſt not be given to 


them in large Qꝑantities, leſt ĩtrot their 
tender Roots; and as the Warmth 


of the Seaſon increaſes, it will be 


propes to admit a large Share of 


reſh Air, which will greatlyſtrength- 
en the Plants; but they muſt con- 


ſtantly remain in the Stove, other- 


wiſe they will not produce Flowers 


in this Country. The time of their 
Flowering is in the End of July, and 


in Auguſt; but in October the Plants 
die to their Roots. | 


MARVEL OF PERU. Vile 


| Jalapa. 


MARUM, Maſtich. 
The Characters are; 

A id a Plant with a Lip-flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf; but has no 
Galea (or Creft ), the Stamina ſup- 
plying the Place of it ; but the Under- 
lip is divided into five large Segments, 


the middlemoſt of which is hollow like 


a Spoon : theſe Flowers are produc d 
Angle from the Wings of the Leawes : 
to which may be added, It has the As- 
pearance of a Shrub, and an hot vo- 
latile Smell. 3 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent in Englaud; which 
15, 

Makuu Syriacum wel Creticum. 

H. L. Syrian Maſtich, vulgo. 

This Plant is propagated by plant - 


ing Cuttings, in any of the Summer- 


months, upon a Bed of freſh light 
Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them, until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be tranſplant- 
ed either into Pots or Borders of the 
ſame freſh light-rich Earth : but the 
greateſt Difficulty is, to preſerve it © 
from the Cats ; which will come 
from a great Diſtance to tear this 
Plant in Pieces, and from which 
there is ſcarcely any guarding it, eſ- 
pecially near Towns and Cities, 
where there are many of theſe Ani- 


tities 


| MA 
tities of it: for it is obſervable, that 


where there are but few of them, 


the Cats will not leave them until 
they have quite demoliſh'd them; 
whereas, when a large Quantity of 
the Plants are ſet in the ſame Place, 
they will not come near them. 
. Thoſe Plants which are put into 
Pots, ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter; 
but thoſe in the full Groundwill abide 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, provided they are planted 
on a warm dry Soil; and may be 
clipt into Pyramids or Balls; in 


which Figures I have ſeen ſome, 


Plants of this Kind near three Feet 
high, which have endur'd the open 
Air ſeveral Years without any Co- 
vering. 


MARUM VULGARE. Vid 


Maitichina. 
MARYGOLD Vide Caltha. 
MART GOLD (AFRICAN). 
Vide Tagetes. | | 


MARYGOLD (FIG). Vide Fi- 
coides, | VE 
MARYGOLD (FRENCH). Vide 
Tagetes. | 
MASTERWORT. Vide Impe- 
ratoria. 1 
MASTICHINA, Herb-maſtich, 
or Maſtich-thyme. | 
The Charaters are; $ 
The Leawes are like thoſe of Thyme, 
| Bui larger © the Stalks are upright 
and forubby : the Cup of the Flower 
i long, narrow, and tubulous ; but is 
ſpread open at the Top, where it ts 
cut into five long ſlender Segments, and 
has a Wodllineſs over every Part of 
ite the Galea (or Creſt ) of the Flow- 
en ſtands upright, and is divided into 
two Parts, : the Beard (or Lower- 
Ap] is diviaed into three Segments, ſo 
that it appears ſomewhat lite a Flows- 
er with five Leaves: the Flowers 
are collected into thick Whorles, and 
bave a white Down growing upon 
the eblong Heads. | 
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The Species are; 155 
1. MasTicuina. Boerh, Jud. 
Herb-maſtich, or Maſtich-thyme, 
2. Masrichixa folr> minore. 
Herb-maſtich with a leſſer Leaf. 
There ſeems to be another Varie. 
ty of this Plant in ſome of the Eng. 


{iſp Gardens, which is of humble; 
Growth than the common Sort : the 


Spikes of Flowers are alſo ſhorter 
and looſer ; but the Leaves are full 
as large as thoſe of the common 
Sort. This I don't remember to have 
ſeen taken notice of in any of the 
Books of Botany, though it ſeems 
conftantly to retain this Difference, 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by planting Cuttings, during any of 
the Summer-months, in a Bed of 


light rich Earth ; obſerving to water 


and ſhade them, -until they have 


taken Root: after which they may be 


tranſplanted into a light dry Soil, 
and have a warm Situation; where 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well; and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Flowers in 
July; but ſeldom ripen their Seeds 
in this Country. 


The flowering Part of this Plant is 


order'd as an Ingredient in Venice- 
treacle; for which Purpoſe it ſhould 
be propagated in Phyſic - gardens. 
And the Plant, having an agreeable 
Scent, and being eaſily cultivated, 
may merit a Place 'in the Borders 
of every good Garden ; where it 
may be reduc'd to a regular Head, 
and will appear very handſome. 

MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fibroſe Root : the Leaves 
are conjugated, and divided into many 
Segments: the Cup of the Flier is 
Squamoſe, and himiſpherical : the 
Flowers grow in an Umbel upon the 
Top of the Stalks, and the Rays of 
the Flower are, for the moſt part, 
auhite. | | 
| l The 


© The' Species are: 


1. MarRICARTIA vulgaris ſativa, 
C. B. P. Common Feverfew.' 
2. MaTRICARIA wwlgaris wel ſa- 
tiva, caulibus rabentibus. H. L. 


Common Feverfew, with rediſn 


Stan | 


3. MaTRICARIA vulgaris wel ſa-' 


tiva, floribus nudis bullatis. H. L. 
Common Feverfew, with naked 


Flowers, 2 ITY 

4. MaTricarla wulgariswel ſa-' 
tiva, florum petalis Hſtulofis. H. Z. 
Common Feverfew, with the Petals 


of the Flower quilled or fiſtulous. 


. MaTricarta vulgaris vel ſa- 
' tiva, florum petalis fiſtulofis & bre- 


wieribus. H. L. Common Fever- 


few, with ſhort fiſtulous Petals. 
6. MaTrICARTA flore pleno. C. B. 


P. Double-flower'd Fever few. 
7. MATRICARIA flore pleno, peta- 
lis fftulefis. H. L. Feverfew with 


double fiſtulous Flowers. 1 
8. MarRIOARIA fore pleno, peta- 


lis marginalibus planis, diſcoidibus 
fulofis. H L. Double Feverfew, 
with the Petals round the Border 


plain; but thoſe in the Middle of 


the Flower fiſtulous. 


9. MarRICARIA foliis elegant iſſi- 
mis criſpis, & petalis florum fiftalo ofis. 


Tourn. Feverfew with elegant curl'd 


Leaves, and the Petals of the Flow- 
ers fiſtulous. ASL 

The firſt of 'theſe Species (which 
is the Sort uſed in Medicine) is found 
wild upon Dunghils, and uncultiva- 
ted Places, in divers Parts of England; 
but is cultivated in thoſe Gardens 
which propagate medicinal Plants to 
ſupply the Markets. The other 


Sorts are preſerved in curious Bota- 


nic Gardens for Variety ; and the 
fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts de- 
{ſerve a Place in the Borders of large 
Gardens, for the Beauty of their 
Flowers. 
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Theſe Plants are propagated by 
their Seeds, which ould be 2 
in March, upon a Bed of lighe 
Earth; and, when they are' come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out 
into Nurſery-beds, at about eight 
Inches aſunder, where they may te- 
main till the Middle of May ; when 
they may be taken up, with a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots, and planted 
in the Middle of large Borders, where 
they will flower in July and August; 
and, if the Autumn be favourable, 
will produce ripe Seeds the fame 
Year, But it is not adviſeable to 
permit them to ſeed, which often 
weakens and decays the Roots ; 


therefore, when their Flowers are 


paſt, you ſhould cut down their 
Stems, which will cauſe them to 
puſh out freſh Heads, whereby the 
Roots will be maintain de. 
When the different Varieties of 


theſe Plants are intermix'd with other 


Plants of the ſame Growth, they 
make an — Appearance du- 
ring their Seaſon of Flowering; which 
commonly continues a full Month, 
or more; ſo they may be allowed a 


Place in large Gardens, where there 
is room for Variety. But as their 


Roots ſeldom abide more than two 


or three Years, freſh Plants ſhould; 


be raiſed from Seeds, to ſupply. their 
Places; for although they may be 


propagated by parting their Roots 


either in Spring or Autumn, yet 


theſe ſeldom. make ſo good Plants as 


thoſe obtained from Seeds. Butthe 
ſixth Sort ſeldom produces any good 


Seeds: therefore that muſt be pre- 


pagated in this manner, or by plant- 
ing Cuttings in the Spring or Sum- 


mer Months, which will take Root, 


and make good Plants. 
MAUDLIN. Vide Ageratum. 
MAUROCENIA. The Hortentot 

Cherry, vulgo. 8 > 2 
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the Characters are; 
e Empalement of the Flower 
- eanfifts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
foe ſmall Segments: the Flower is 
divided into five Parts, and expands 
in form of a Roſe : in the Centre of 
the Flower is ſituated the Pointal, at- 
zended by fue Stamina, which are 


ered, and longer than the Petals + 


the Pointal afterward turns to an 
eu Fruit, containing three oblong 
Seeds included in the Pulp. | 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz, 
Mavrocenta. Lin. Hort. Cf. 
The large Hottentot Cherry, wulgo. 
This Plant hath been many Years 
Preſerved in curious Gardens, and 
bath commonly been known by the 
Name of Hottentot Cherry: and as 
there are two other Plants which 
have alſo been received by this 
Name, ſo this hath been diſtin- 
guiſhed from them, by the Title 
of Major; one of the other being 
called Media, and the other Minor ; 
but as neither of thoſe two have 
produced Flowers in England, ſo it 
1s uncertain what Genus to range 
the laſt under. The ſecond is placed 
under that of Padus, by Dr. Bur- 
aan; ſo that neither of them are of 
this Family. | | 
Dr. Dillenius has exhibited the 
Figure of this Plant, in the Hortus 
Elibamenſis, under the Title of 
Frangula ſempervirens, folio rigido 
fubrotundo and Dr. Boerhaave, in 
his Catalogue of the Leyden Garden, 
calls it, Ceraſus Afra, folio rotundo 
craſh emo rigido ſplendente : but Dr. 
Linnæus ſeparated it from both theſe 
Genera, and gave it this Title; tho', 
in the laſt Edition of his Genera 
Plantarum, he has joined this to the 
Caſfme ; but in this he has been miſ- 
taken. 
This is a Native of the Cape of 
Co Hope, from whence it was in- 


troduced into the Gardens in Hl 


land ; and hath ſince been ſpread in- 
to moſt Parts of Europe. The 
Leaves of this Plant are thieker than 


thoſe of any other Plant yet known; 


and are almoſt round, having very 
ſhort Pedicles ; ſo that they grow 
cloſe to the Branches. Theſe are 
fmooth, and of a deep- green Co- 


lour: the young Shoots of the Plant 


are generally very red, when th 
firſt appear; but afterward change 
to the ſame Colour. as. the older 
Branches. It rarely produces any 
Flowers in England; but the fingu- 
lar Structure of the Leaves has oc- 
caſioned its being preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſuch Perſons, who are 
Lovers of Exotic Plants. 
This Plant is too tender to live in 
the open Air thro' the Winter, in 


England ; but may be preſerved in a 


good Green-houſe, where it may be 
treated in the ſame manner as the 
Orange:-tree, with which Culture 
this Plant will thrive very well. 

It is propagated by laying down 
of the Branches in the Autumn, 
which are generally a whole Year, 
and ſometimes longer, before they 
take Root. When theſe Branches 
are laid down, it will be proper to 
ſlit or tongue them at a Joint (as is 
practiſed inlaying down Carnations). 
This will promote their putting out 


of Roots: but theſe Layers, muſt 


conſtantly be ſupplied with Water, 
eſpecially in the Summer-ſeaſon, 
otherwiſe they will not take Root 
in leſs than two Years. 


I have ſometimes propagated this 
Plant by Cuttings ; but they are a 


long time before they take Root ; 

ſo that this is a very tedious Method: 

therefore that of laying down the 

Branches ſhould be preferred. 
MAYS, Indian Wheat. 


The Tide of this Geaus ie alert 


by Dr. Liznwus to Zea. 


The 


MA 
The Characters are; 

The awhole Plant hath the ein 
ance of a Reed : the Male Flowers 
are produced at remote Diftances from 
the Fruit on the ame Plant, . ; 
for the moſt part, in a Panicle up- 


on the Top of the Stalk : the Fe- 


male Flowers are produced from the 


Wings of the Leawes, asd are ſur- 
rounded by three or four Leaves, 
which cloſely adbere to the Fruit 
until it is ripe, 

The Species are; | 

1, Mays pranis aureis. T, zurn. 
Common Haian Wheat, with yel- 

low Grains. 

2 .Mavspranis in Tou ourn. 
Indian Wheat, with white Grains. 
2. Mars granis rubris. Tourn. In- 
dian Wheat, with red Grains. 

3. Marys granis wiolaceis. Tourn. 
Indian Wheat, with violet coloured 

Grains. 

5. Mays minor, granis lates. 
Leſſer Indian Wheat, with . yellow 
Grains. | 

6. Mays minor, granis rubris. 
Leſſer Indian Wheat, with red 
Grains, 

7. Mays minor, granis. al. 


Leſſer Indian Wheat, with violet | 


colour'd Grains. 

There are ſome other Vaibetien in 
the Colour of the Grains of this 
Plant, which are chiefly occaſion'd 
by the interchanging of the Farina 
of one Sort with that of another, 


whereby the Spikes are often of two 


or three different Colours, as it com- 
monly happens when the ſeveral 
Colours are planted i in the ſame Spot 
of Ground. 


This Plant Is ſeldom propagated 


in England but as a Curioſity, in 


ſome Gardens; but in America it 


is dne of their greateſt Supports, 
and is there cultivated with great 
Care, in tlie following manner: 


They dig the Ground well in the 


M / \ | 


Spring, and, after having dreſſed in 
well, they draw a Line acroſs the 
whole Width of the Piece intewded 
to be planted ; then they raiſe little 


Hills of Earth at about three Feet 


Diſtance, into each of which 
plant two or three good Seeds, c- 
vering them about an Inch ele 
with Earth: then they move the 


Line four Feet farther, continuing. 


to do the ſame through the whole 
Spot of Ground, ſo that the Rows 


may be four Feet aſunder, and the 


Hills in the Rows at three Feet Di- 
ſtance. Six Quarts of this Seed are 
generally allow'd to an Acre of 
Ground, which, if the Soil be good, 
will commonly produce fifty Buſhels 
of Corn. 

If, in the planting of this Corn, 
you obſerve to put the Grains of 


one Colour in a Field by itſelf, and. 


no other coloured Grain ſtand near 
it, it will produce all of the ſame 
Colour again (as hath been affirm d 
by ſeveral curious Perſons in that 
Conte but if you plant them in 
Rows of the different Colours alter- 

nately, they will interchange, and 
produce a Mixture of all the Sorts in 
the fame Row, and frequently on 


one and the ſame Spike. Nay, it is 


affirm'd, that they will mix with 
each other at the Diſtance of three 
or four Rods, provided there be no 
tall Fence or Building between to 
intercept: them. | 

There is nothing more -obſery'd 
in the Culture of this Plant, but on- 
ly to keep it clean from Weeds, by 


frequent hoeing the Ground; and, 


when the Stems are advanced, to 
draw the Earth up in an Hill —_ 
each Plant; which, if done after a 


Shower ofRain, will greatlyſtrength- 


en them, and preſerve the Ground 
about their Roots moiſt a long time, p 
When the Corn is ripe, they cut 
off the Stems cloſe to the * 


2 ol 
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and after havinig gather'd off the 
Spikes of Corn, they ſpread the 
Stalks to harden and dry, which 
they afterward uſe for covering of 
Sheds, &c. for which Purpoſe it is 
very uſeful to the Inhabitants of the 
warm Parts of America, as alſo for 
feeding their Cattle, while green, 


which is what they often uſe, when | 
55 other Fodder is ſcarcte. 


But notwithſtanding this Plant 
at preſent is only cultivated as a 


Curioſity in England, yet it is pro- 


bable it might be propagated with 
Sueceſs, and become a Piece of good 
Huſbandry in ſuch” Places where 
Beans will not ſucceed ; as parti- 
cularly in light ſandy Lands (where 
the Inhabitants are at a great Loſs 
for hearty Fodder for their Cattle), 
upon which Land this Plant will ſuc- 
eced extremely well, and ſupply the 
Want of Beans, perhaps better than 
any other Plant. The ſmall Sort is 
what I would recommend to be 
ſown in England, which is what the 
Inhabitants of North-America culti- 
vate; and this will perfect its Seeds 
in leſs than four Months from ſowing, 
as J have ſeveral times experienced; 
and, even in ſome of the moſt un- 
favourable Vears, it has ripen d in 
5 four Months from ſowing. 

This Sort of Corn is much 5 
Laue in ſeveral Parts of Germany, 
where the Inhabitants uſe it to make 
Bread; as alſo boil and roaſt the 
Grain, making ſeveral Diſhes of it: 
but this is not eſteemed very whol- 
ſome, nor will it agree with weak 
Stomachs. 

In Italy, 7. urky, and many other 
Countries, this Sort of Grain is 
cultivated in plenty; and is the 
Food of moſt of the poorer Sort of 
People; but eſpecially where there 
is a Scarcity of Wheat and Rice: 
and till Rice was cultivated in Caro- 
Ana, Mays was the Support of moſt 
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of the Inhabitants in cheBrirfONbrth 


ern Colouies. 
In cultivating thisPlant e! 


the Ground ſhould be well plowed 


and dreſſed, and the Rows of Corn 
placed four or tive Feet aſunder, and 


about two Feet aſunder in the Rows; 


ſo that with an Horſehoeing-plough 


the Ground may be often ftirred, 


whereby the Weeds will be intirely 
deſtroyed; which if duly eblernd 


while the Plants are young, there 


will be no Occaſion to repeat it, af- 
ter they are grown up to a pretty 


good Height; for then the Plants 


will prevent the Growth of Weeds, 
by overſhadowing the Ground. 

The beſt time to plant theſe Seeds 
is in the Beginning of April, when 
the Weather is ſettled; for if it be 
ſown too ſoon, the cold Nights and 


wet Weather often deſtroy the 


Seeds; and if it be ſown too late, 


and the Autumn ſhould. Tron bad, 


it would not ripen well. | 
The large Sort, when cultivated 25 
a Curioſity, ſhould be ſown upon a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Beginning 
of March; and in the Middle of 
April they ſnould be carefully tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 


the Seeds will ripen very well: bur 


without being thus early raiſed, this 
Sort ſeldom perfects the Grain in tbis 
Country. This Sort will grow ten or 
_—_ Feet high in good Ground. 
'MEADIA, The ee cou 


| bp, ug. 


The Character: are; 3 


The Empalement is of one Leaf, 


we is cut into feve oudl Sections, 
evhich are reflexed: the Flower is al- 
fo of one Leaf, which is deeply cut 
into five Sections: theſe are alſo re- 
flexed back to the Tube, which is cy- 
lindrical, and cloſely embraces the 
Owary, ekich is attended by five 
mn Stamina, included in the * 

the 


: 
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the Ovary afterward becomes an oval 


ſmall S ceds. 

There is but one Species of chis 
Plant at preſent known; vi. 

MEAbIA. 
App. Meadia, or American Cowſ- 
li 

nie Plant was many Vears fince 


growing in the Garden of the Biſhop 


of Londen at Fulham, where it paſſed 
under the Title of American Cowl- 
lip; which Name I have here con- 
tinued to it, though it is a very im- 
proper oe, for want of a better 

Erglib Name, The Plant was for 
ſeveral Years loſt in Exgland, and 
hath lately been retrieved by Mr. 
Peter Collinſon, who procured the 
Seeds from Mr. John Bartram, who 
gathered them beyond the Apalat- 
chian Mountains in America; and 
from the Plant which flowered in 
Mr. Collinſon's Garden, Mr. Catesby 
has engraven a Figure, which is 
pabliſhed in the Appendix to his Na- 
tual Hiſtory of Carolina, under the 
Title here given to it of Meadia, in 
Honour to Dr. Richard Mead F.R.S. 
and Phyſician to the King, who is a 
great Encourager and Patron of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The Leaves of this Plant are 
{imooth, and of a pale - green Co- 
lour, having ſeveral Indentures on 


ticir Edges. Theſe grow cloſe to 


the Ground in form of the Cowſflip: 


from between the Leaves the FI W- 


er ſtem ariſes, which uſually grows 
about a Foot, being naked, and ſuſ- 
taining at the Top many Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, like thoſe of 
ne Auricula or Cowſlip. Theſe are 
of a purpliſh Colour, each hanging 
cownward upon pretty long Foot-. 
ſtalks. The Petals of the Flowers 
are reflexed backward, in form of 


the Cyclamen, Or Sowbread ; {0 that 
1 


Seed. , having one Cell opening 


in tw? Parts, and containing many 


Catesb. Hiſt. Carolin. 
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at the firſt Appearance they have 
been taken for Flowers of that. Af. 
ter the Flowers are patt, and tha 
Seed - veſſels formed, the Footſtalks 
are reverſed, and ſtand erect. 

This Plant is at preſent very rare 
in Eurofe, being in very few Gar- 
dens, It delightis in a light moiſt 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation, but not 
under the Dropping of Trees. It! is 
hardy in reſpect to Cold: yet, in 
very wet Winters, the Roots are 
often deſtroyed; which is frequently 


the Fate with many hardy American 


Plants, and is occaſioned by the fre- 
quent Alterations of the Weather in 
our Climate, where hard Froſts fre- 
quently follow great Rains: Which 
kills many Plants, that are Natiyes 
of Countries, where the Winters are 
much more ſevere than in England, 
The Leaves of this Plant decay 
in the Autumn, and freſh ones are 
produced in the Spring ; therefore 
the Roots muſt not be diſturbed; 
but if hard Froſts ſhould happen, a 
light Covering of Tanners Bark, 
Straw, or Peas-haulm, ſhould be 
laid over them, which will protect 
them from Injury. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which, in good Seaſons, the Plants 
produce in Eng/and: theſe ſhould be 


ſown in the Autumn, in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and placed under 


an Hot-bed- frame, where they may 
be expoſed to the open Air in mild 
Weather, and covered with the Glaſ- 
ſes to protect them from Froſt. Ia 
the Spring the Plants will come up, 
which, when they have obtained 
Strength, ſhould be tranſplanted into 

an Eaſt Border of light Earth; in 


which Situation. the Plants will 


thrive better, than if expoſed to a 
greater Warmth, during the Sum 
mer-ſęaſon: ak in the Autumn 
ſome of the Roots may be traut- 
ptantedtoa South Border, where, the 
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Spring following, they will produce 
Flowers. | | 8 
MEADOW-SAFFRON. Vid 
Colchicum. | 1 
MEDICA, Medic, or La Lu- 
cerne. 
The CFaracters are; 


I hath a papilionoceous (or But- 
| ter Hy J Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 


ment ariſcs the Pointal, which afitr- 
ward becomes an intorted Pod ſome- 
evhat like a Ram's Horn, in which 
are lodged kidney-fhap'd Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. MEepica major erectior, fiori- 
bus pur puraſcentibus. F. B. Greater 
upright Medic, or La Lucerne, with 
purpliſh Flowers. | 

2. Mepica major erectior, floribus 
eiolaceis, Tourn. Greater upright 
Medic, or La Lucerne, with violet- 
coloured Flowers. 

3. Mepica major erectior, floribus 
luteis. Tourn. Greater upright Me- 
dic, or La Lucerne, with yellow 
Flowers. 

4. Mepie major erectior, floribus 
ex wiolaceis & luteo mixtis. Tourn. 
Greater upright Medic, or La Lu- 
cerne, with violet and yellow Flow- 
ers mix d. | 

Theſe Plants do not greatly differ 
from each other but in the Colour of 
their Flowers; tho? Ithink that with 
the violet-colonr'd Flower produces 
the largeſt Leaves, and ſtrongeſt 
Shoots ; and that with the yellow 
Flowers, the ſmallef Leaves, and 
weakeſt Shoots : ſo that the violet- 
colour'd flowering is. the belt Sort 
to cultivate for Fodder. | 

This Plant is ſuppos'd to have 
been brought originally from Me- 
dia, and from thence had its Name 
Medica : it is by the Spaniards call- 
ed Alfaſa ; by the French, La Lu- 
cerne, and Grande Tree; and by ſe- 
veral- Botanic Writers it is called 
Fauum Burgurdiacum, i. e. Burgun- 
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dian Hay. But there is little room 
to doubt of this being the Medica of 
Virgil, Columella, Palladius, and 
other antient Writers of Huſbandry, 
who have not been wanting to extol 
the Goodneſs of this Foddef, and 
have given Direction for the Culti. 
vation of it in thoſe Countries where 
they liv'd. . 

But notwithſtanding it was ſo 
much commended by the Antients, 
and hath been cultivated to ſo goo] 
Purpoſe by our Neighbours in France 
and Sævitgerland for many Years, it 
hath not as yet found Reception in 
our Country, in any conſiderable 
Quantity; tho? it is evident, it will 
ſucceed as well in England as in either 
of the before - mentioned Countries, 
being extremely hardy, and refiſting 
the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate: 


nay, I have had the Seeds which 


have happened to be ſcattered upon 
the Ground in Autumn, come up, 
and endure the Cold of a ſevere 
Winter, and make very ftrong 
Plants. 

About the Year 1650. the Seeds 
thereof were brought over from 
France, and fown in England: but 
whether for want of Skill in its Cul- 
ture, whereby it did not ſucceed; or 
that the People were ſo fond of go- 
ing on in their old beaten Road, as 
not to try the Experiment, whether 
it would ſucceed here, or not, was 
the Occaſion of its being intirely 
neglected in England, I cannot ſay. 
However, I hope, before I quit this 


Article, to give ſuch Directions for 


its Culture, as will encourage the 
People of England to make farther 
Trial of this valuable Plant, which 
grows in the greateſt Heat, and allo 
in very cold Countries, with this 
Difference only, that in very hot 
Countries, ſuch as the Spaniſb Weft 
Indies, &c. where it is the chief 
Fodder for their. Cattle at this time, 
they 
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they cut it every Month; whereas 
in cold Countries it is ſeldom cut 
oftener than two or three times a 
Year. And it is very likely, that 
this Plant will be of great Service to 


the Inhabitants of Barbados, Famai- 


ca, and the other hot Iſlands in the 
Meſl- Indies, where one ot the great- 


eſt things they want is Fodder for 


their Cattle; ſince, by the Account 
given of this Plant by Pere Fuillee, 
it thrives exceedingly in the 5p»: 
Weft- Indies, particularly about Li- 
na, where they cut it every Week, 
and bring it into the Market to ſell, 
and is there the only Fodder culti- 
vate ; | 

It is alſo very common in Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, and 
all over the Banks of the Rhone, 
where it produces abundantly, and 
may be mowed five or ſix times in a 
Year. Horſes, Mules, Oxen, and 
other domeſtic, Cattle, love it ex- 
ceedingly; but above all when it is 
oreen, if they are permitted to feed 
on it, and eſpecially the Black Cat- 
tle, which will feed very kindly up- 
on the dried Plant; the Exceſs of 


which is, by many People, thought 


to be very dangerous: but it is ſaid 
to be exceeding good for Milch Cat- 
tle, to promote their Quantity of 
Milk; and is alſo faid to agree with 
Horſes the beſt of all, tho' Sheep, 
Goats, and moſt other Cattle, will 
feed upon it, eſpecially when 
young. 

The Directions given by all thoſe 
ho have written of this Plant, are 
very imperfect, and generally ſuch 
as, if practiſed in this Country, will 
be ſound intirely wrong; for moſt 
of them order the mixing of this 


Seed with Oats or Barley (as is pra- 


ctiſed for Clover); but in this way 
it ieldom comes up well; and if it 
A: . . 8 

does, it will draw up ſo weak by 


Stowing amongſt the Corn, as not 


to be recovered under a whole Year; 
if ever it can be brought to its uſual 
Strength again. | | 
Others have directed it to be ſown 
upon a low rich moiſt Soil, which is 


found to be the worſt, next to a Clay, 


of any for this Plant; in both which 
the Roots will rot in Winter, and 
in a Year or two the whole Crop 
Will be deftroyed. | 

But the Soil in which this Plant is 
found to ſucceed belt in this Country 
is, a light dry loole ſandy Land, 
which ſhould be well plowed and 
harrowed,and the Roots ot all noxious 
Weeds, ſuch as Couch-graſs, Sc. de- 


ſtroy'd; other wiſe thetic will overgrow 


the Plants while young, and prevent 
their Progreis. 

The beſt time to ſow the Seed is 
about the middle of April, when the 
Weather is ſettled and fair; for if 
you ſow it when the Ground is very 
wet, or in a rainy Seaſon, the Seeds 
will burſt, and come to nothing (as 
is often the Caſe with ſeveral of the 


leguminous Plants) ; therefore you 


ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a 
dry Seaſon ; and if there happens 
ſome Rain in about a Week or ten 
Days aſter it is ſown, the Plants will 
ſoon appear above-ground. 

But the Method I would direct for 
the towing theſe Seeds, is as follows: 


After having harrowed the Ground 


very fine, you ſhould make a Drill 
quite acroſs the Ground about half 
an Inch deep, into which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſcattered very thin ; then 
cover them over about half an Inch 


thick, or ſomewhat more, with the 


Earth; then proceed to make an- 
other Drill about two Feet from the 


former, ſowing the Seeds therein in 


the ſame manner as before, and io 
proceed through the whole Spot of 
Ground, allowing two Feet Ditlance 
between Row and Row, ane. ſcatter 


the Seeds very thin in the Drills. 


in 
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In this manner, an Acre of Land 


will require about fix Pounds of 
Seeds; for when it is ſown thicker, 


if the Seed grows well, the Plants 
will be fo cloſe as to ſpoil each other 
in a Year or two, the Heads of them 
growing to a conſiderable Size, as 


will allo the Roots, provided they. 


have room. |] have meafured the 


Crown of one Root, which was in 


my Poſſeſſion, eighteen Inches Dia- 
meter; from which I cut near four 
hundred Shoots at one time, which 
is an extraordinary Increaſe; and 
this upon a poor dry gravelly Soll, 
which had not been dung'd for many 
Years; but the Root was at leaft ten 
Years old; ſo that if this Crop be 
well cultivated, it will continue 


many Years, and be equally as good 


as when it was firſt ſown : for the 


Roots generally run down very deep 


in the Ground, provided the Soil 
be dry ; and altho they ſhould meet 
an hard Gravel a Foot below the 
Surface, yet their Roots would pe- 
netrate it, and make their Way 
downward, as I have experienced, 
havieg taken up ſome of them, 
which were abovea Yard in Length, 
and had run above two Feet into a 
Rock of Gravel, which was ſo hard 
as not to be looſened without Mat- 
tocks, and Crows of Iron, and that 
with much Difficulty. 

The Reaſon for directing this 
Seed to be {own in Rows is, that 
the Plants may have room to grow; 
and for the better itirring the Ground 
between them, to deſtroy the Weeds, 
and encourage the Growth of the 
Plants, which may be very eaſily 
| effected with an Horſehoeing plough, 
juſt after the cutting the Crop each 
time, which will cauſe them to ſhoot 
again in A very little time, and be 
much ſtronger than in ſuch Places 
where the Ground cannot be ſtirred: 
but you can't pretend to uſe a Plough 
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the firſt Seaſon amongſt it, until the 
Plants have taken good Roots in the 
Ground; therefore when they firſt 
the Ground between 
ſnould be hoed : and if in doing 
of this you cut up the Plants where 
they are too thick, it will cauſe the 
remaining to be much ſtrenger. This 
Hoeing ſhould be repeated two or 
three times while the Plants are 
young, according as the Weeds are 
produced, obſerving always to do it 
in dry Weather, that the Weeds may 
the better be deftrofed ; for if it be 
done in moiſt Weather, they will 
root and grow again. 

With this Management, the Plants 
will grow to the Height of two 
Feet or more by the Beginning of Au. 
guſt, when the Flowers will begin to 
appear; at which time it ſhould be 
cut, obferving to do it in a dry Sea- 
ſon, and keep it often turn'd, that it 
may ſoon dry, and be carried off the 
Ground; for if it lie long upon the 
Roots, it will prevent their ſhooting 
again. After the Crop is taken off, 
you ſhould ſtir the Ground between 
the Rows with an Hoe, to kill the 


Meeds, and looſen the Surface; which 


will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot again 
in a ſhort time, ſo that by the Be- 
ginning of Septembey there will be 
Shoots four or five Inches high; 
when you may turn in Sheep upon 
it to feed it down, for it will not be 
fit to cut again the ſame Seaſon ; nor 
ſhould the Shoots be ſuffered to re- 
main upon the Plants, which would 
decay when the froſty Weather 
comes on, and fall down upon the 
Crown of the Roots, and prevent 
their ſhooting early the ſucceeding 
Spring. 

So that the beſt Way is to fee] 
it until November, when it will have 
done ſhooting for that Seaſon : but 
it ſhould not be fed by large Cattle 
the hrit Year, becauſe the Roots, 

being 
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being young, would be in Danger 


of being deſtroyed, either by their 


trampling upon them, or their pull- 


ing them out of the Ground: but 


Sheep will be of Service to the Roots 


by dunging the Ground, provided 
they do not eat it too cloſe, ſo as to 


endanger the Crown of the Roots. 


The Beginning of February, the 
Grouad between the Roots ſhould 
be again flirred with the Hoe- 
plough, to encourage them to ſhoot 
again; but in doing of this you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the 
Crown of the Roots, upon which 


the Buds are at that time very tur- 
gid, and ready to puſh. With this 
Management, if the Soil be warm, 
by the Beginning of March the 
Shoots will be five or fix Inches 


high ; when, if you are in want of 
Fodder, you may feed it down till 
a Week in April: after which it 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a 
Crop, which will be fit to cut the 


Beginning of Tune; when you 


ſhould obſerve to get it off the 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir 
the Ground again with the Plough, 
which will forward the Plants ſhoot- 
ing again; ſo that by the Middle or 
Latter-end of Juby there will be an- 
other Crop fit to cut, which muſt be 
managed as before: after which, it 
ſhould be fed down again in Au- 
tumn ; and as the Roots by this 
time will have taken deep Hold in 
the Ground, ſo there will be little 
Danger of hurting them, if you 
ſhould turn in larger Cattle; but 
you mult always obſerve not to ſuf- 
fer them to remain after the Roots 
have done ſhooting, leſt they ſhould 
eat down the Crown of the Roots 
below the Buds; which would con- 
ſiderably damage, if not deſtroy 
them. 

In this manner you may continue 


eonllantly to have two Crops to cut, 
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and two Feedings upon this Plant: 
and in good Seaſons there may be 
three Crops cut, and two Feedings; 
which will be a great Improvement, 
eſpecially as this Plant will grow up- 
on dry barren Soils, where Graſs 
will come to little, and be of great 
Uſe in dry Summers, when Grals is 
often burnt up. And as it is an early 
Plant in the Spring, ſo it will be of 
great Service when Fodder falls ſhort 
at that Seaſon ; when 1t will be fit 
to feed at leaſt a Month before Graſs 
or Clover; for | have had this Plant 
eight Inches by the tenth of March, 
at which time the Graſs in the ſame 
Place has ſcarcely been one Inch 
high. 

That the Cold will not injure this 
Piant, I am fully fatisfied ; for in 


the very cold Winter Anno 1728-9. 


I had ſome Roots of this Plant 
which were dug up in O-ber, and 
laid upon the Ground in the open 


Air till the Begiuning of March ; 


when I planted them again, and 
they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon 
aſter ; nay, even while they lay up- 
on the Ground, they ſtruck out 
Fibres from the Underfide of the 
Roots, and had begun to ſhoot green 
from the Crown of the Roots. But 
that Wet will deſtroy the Roots, 
I am fully convinced; for I ſowed 
a little of the Seed upon a moiſt Spot 
of Ground for a Trial, which came 
up very well, and flouriſhed exceed- 
iogly during the Summer - ſeaſon; 
but in Winter, when the great Rains 
fell, the Roots began to rot at Bot- 
tom, and before the Spring were 
moſt of them deſtroy ed. | 
The beſt Places to procure the 
Seed from, are Savi/zeriand, and the 
Northern Parts of Fance, wh ch 
ſacceed better with us than that 
which comes from a more Southern 
Climate: but this Seed may be ſaved 
in Eng land in great Plenty; in order 
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to which, a ſmall Quantity of the 
Plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow 


uncut till the Seeds are ripe ; when 
it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an 
open Barn where the Air may freely 
paſs through: but the Seed muſt be 
defended froin the Wet ; for if it be 


expos'd thereto, it will ſhoot while 
it remains in the Pod, whereby it 
will be ſpoil'd When it is quite dry, 


it muſt be threſhed out, and cleanſed 
from the Huſk, and preſerved in a 
dry Place till the Seaſon for {owing 
it: and this Seed ſaved in England is 
much preferable to any brought 
from abroad, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced; the Plants pro- 


duced from it having been much 


ſtronger than thoſe produced from 
French, Helvetian, and Turky Seeds, 
which were ſown at the ſame time, 
and on the ſame Soil and Situation, 
Lam inclinable to think, that the 
Reaſon of this Plant not ſucceeed- 
ing, when it has been ſown in Eng- 
{and, has either been occaſioned by 
the ſowing it with Corn, with 
which it will by no means thrive 
(for tho' the Plant be very hardy 


when grown pretty large, yet at its 


firſt coming up, if it be incommo- 


ded by any other Plants or Weeds, it 
ſeldom does well; therefore it ſhould 


always be ſown by itſelf, and care- 
fully cleared from Weeds until it 


hes Strength, after which it is not 
eaſily deſtroyed); or perhaps Peo- 


ple have ſown it at a wrong Seaſon, 


or in wet Weather, whereby the 


Seeds have rotted, and never come 


up, which hath diſcouraged their 


attempting it again: but however 
the Succeſs has been, I dare aver, 
that if the Method of ſowing and 
managing of this Plant, which is 


| here laid down, be duly followed, it 
will be found to thrive as well as any 


other Sort of Fodder now cultivated 


in England, and will continue much 


M E. 
longer; for if the Ground be duly 


ſtirred between each Crop, and the 
laſt Crop fed, as hath been directed, 


the Plants will continue in Vigour | 


twenty Years or more without re. 
newing, provided they are not per- 
mitted to ſeed, which will weaken 


the Roots more than four times 


cutting it would do. 

The Hay of this Plant ſhould be 
kept in cloſe Barns, it being too 
tender to be kept in Ricks open to 
the Air as other Hay ; but it will re- 
main good, if well dried before it be 
carried in, three Years. The Peo- 
ple abroad reckon an Acre of this 
Fodder ſufficient to Keep three 
Horſes all the Year round. 

And J have been aſſured by Per- 


ſons of undoubted Credit, who have 


cultivated this Plant, that three 
Acres of it have fed ten Cart-horſes 
from the End of April to the Begin- 


ning of October, withcut any other 


Food, tho? they have been conſtant- 
ly worked. Indeed the beſt Uſe 
which can be made of this Grafs is, 
to cut it, and give it green to the 
Cattle: where this hath been done 


daily, I have obſerved, that by the 


time the Ficld has been cut over, 
that Part which was the firſt cut, bath 
been ready to cut again; ſo that 
there has been a conſtant Supply in 
the ſame Field, from the Middle of 
April to the End of October: when 
the Seaſon has continued long mild, 


and when the Summers have proved 


ſhowery, I have known fix Crops 
cut in one Seaſon : but in the drieſt 
Senſons there will be always three. 


When the Plant begins to flower, it 


ſhould then be cut; for if it ſtands 
longer, the Stalks will grow hard, 


and the Under-leaves will decay; 


ſo that the Cattle will not greedily 
devour it. Where there is a Quan- 
tity of this Graſs cultivated, ſome of 
it ihould be cut before the Flowers 

| appear; 
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appear; otherwiſe there will be too 
much to cut within a proper time. 
When this is made into Hay, it 
will require a great deal of making; 
for as the Stalks are very ſucculent, 


ſo it muſt be often turned, and ex- 


poſed a Fortnight before it will be 
fit to houſe; for this requires a lon- 
ger time to make than St. Foin; but 
it is not ſo profitable for Hay, as to 

cut green for feeding of all Sorts of 
Cattle, but eſpecially Horſes, which 
are extremely fond of it; and to 
them it will anſwer the Purpoſe of 
both Hay and Corn; and they may 
be worked at the {fame time juſt as 
much- as when they are fed with 
Corn, or dry Food. 

MEDICA COCHLEATA, Snail- 
trefoil. 

The Characters are; ; 

Theſe Plants differ from the for- 
mer in the Fruit, awhich of theſe Kinds 
are ſhaf'd like a Snail. 

There are great Numbers of Sorts 
of this Plant, which are preſerved in 


Botanic Gardens for Variety; but I 


ſhall in this Place only mention two 
or three of the moſt curious Sorts, 
which are cultivated in Gardens for 
the Oddneſs of their Fruit. 
The Species are 
1. MEDicA /cutellata. J. B. The 
Snail - trefoil, commonly called in 
the Seed- ſhops Snails, 
2. Menpica orbiculata. F. B. Flat 
round Snail-trefoil, ts 
3. Mepica cochlcata ſpinoſa, echi- 
's magnis, utringue turbinatis, cum 
Jpinulis reflexis. Rai Hiſt. Prickly 
cochleated Medic, with a large 
Head turbinated on every Side with 
reflexed Spines, commonly called 
Horns and Hedghog. 
4. Mepica arina. Lob. Tcon. 
Sea Medic, or Snail-trefoil. 
| The two firſt Sorts are com- 
mon in the Engliſh Gardens, their 
Seeds being 3 ſold in the 
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Seed-ſhops in London; but the third 


Sort is pretty rare at preſent in Eng- 
land. 


Theſe three Sorts may be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 


warm dry Border the Beginning of | 


April, obſerving always to do it in 
dry Weather ; for if the Ground be 


very wet, or there ſhould happen 


much Rain ſoon after they are put 


into the Earth, it very often burſts, 


and deſtroys the Seeds ; but if fome 
gentle Showers fall about a Week or 
ten Days after the Seeds are ſown, 
it will bring up the Plants in a ſhort 
time after. When they are come 
up, they ſhould be caretully cleared 
from Weeds, and thinned out to 
about a Foot aſunder, or more (for 
they mult remain where they were 
ſown, feldom ſucceeding when 
tranſplanted) ; and after this they 
w1ll require no farther Care but on- 
ly to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in July they will flower, and 
their Fruit will ripen in a ſhort time 
after. When the Plant is in full 
Beauty, the firſt Sort, at a ſmall Di- 
ſtance, will appear as if it had a great 
Number of Snails upon it; and the 
third Sort, having large rough Heads, 
will make a very good Appearance: 
for which ſingular Oddneſs, a good 
Garden ſhould always have a few 
Plants of each Sort, eſpecially ſince 
they require very little Care to cul- 
tivate them. 

When the Fruit is full-ripe, it 
ſhould be gathered and laid by in a 


dry Place for the Seeds; for if they 


are permitted to remain upon the 
Plants, and there ſhould Rain hap- 
pen, the Seeds would ſprout in the 
Heads, and be deſtroyed. 

The fourth Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which is preſerved by ſuch 
Perſons as are very Curious in col- 
letting great Variety of odd plants. 
This may be propagated by ſowling 
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the Seeds, as the former or by plant- 
ing Cuttings during any of the Sum- 


mer months, which, if watered and 
ſhaded, will take Root in a ſhort 
time; after which they muſt be 

anted in Pots fill'd with ſandy 
Farch, and ſheltered in Winter un- 
der. an Hot-bed-frame, where they 
may have a great Share of free Air 
in mild Weather, and only require 
to be ſcreened from hard Froſt. This 
Plant is preſerved for the beautiful 
Whitenels of its Leaves, which, 
when intermixed with other low 


Plants, makes a pretty Variety. 


MEDICAGO, Moon treſoil. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilimaccous Flower, 


out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 


Pointal, which aft.rward becomes a 

plain orbiculated Fruit, ſhaped ſome- 

arhat like an Half-moon ; in which 

are contained kidney fhap'd Seds. 
The Species Are ; 

1. Mepicaco annua, trifolii fa- 

cie. Tourn, Annual Moon - trefoil, 
with the Appearance of Trefoil. 
2. Mevicaco walrerarie facie, 
Hiſpanica. Journ. Spaniſh Moon- 
trefoil, with the Appearrnce of Fu/- 
aeraria. 

3. Mepicaco zrifelia fruteſcins 
zncana. Tourn. Shrubby three-leav'd 
hoary Moon-trefoil, by many ſup- 
poſed to be the true Cytiſus of Fir- 


gil. 


The two firſt Sorts are annual 
Plants, which are preſerved in Bo- 
tanie Gardens ſor Variety, more 
yu any ſingular Beauty or Uſe: 

heſe may be propagated by ſowing 
Ke Seeds in the Beginning of Afril 
upon a Bed of light Earth, in the 
Places Where they are to remain ; 


and when they come up, they ſhould 


be cleared from Weeds, and thinn'd 
to the Diſtance cf a Foot aſuncer, 
after which they will require no far- 


ther Care, but only to keep them 
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clear from Weeds; and in Jah they 
will flower, and * Seeds will be 


perfected in September. The Seed- 
veſſels of theſe Plants being ſhaped 


like Half. moons, is the only remark- : 
abie Difference between them and 


the Medica's. 
The third Sort grows to be a 


ſtrong Shrub, and will riſe to the 


Height of five or fix Feet, and may 
be reduced to a regular Head, when it 
will appear very beautiful : but it 
ſhould not be cut too often, which 
would prevent its Flowering ; for if 


the Shoots are permitted to grow 


without much Trimming, they will 


produce Flowers moſt Part of the 
| Year, which, together with» the 


Peauty of its filver-coloured Leaves, 
renders it worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. 

This Plant may be propagated by 


ſowing the Seeds, either upon a mo- 


derate Hot-bed, or a warm Border 


of light Earth, in the Beginning of 
April ; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; but they ſhould remain 
undiſturbed, if fown in the common 
Ground, till Septerzber following; but 
it on an Liot-bed, theyſhould be tranſ- 
planted about Midſummer into Pots, 
placing them 1n the Shade until they 
have taken Root: after which they 
may be removed into a Situation 
here they may be ſcreened from 
ſtrong Winds; in which they may 
abide till the Latter- end of Ocgober, 
when they muſt be put into a Frame, 
in order to ſhelter them from hard 
Froſts ; for thoſe Hants which have 
been brought up tenderly, will be 
liable to tuffer by hard Froſts, eſpe- 
cially Khile they are young. In 
April following theſe Plants may be 


ſ-aken out of the Pots, and placed - 


into the full Ground where they 
re ceſigned to remain, which ſhould 
be in a light Soil, and a warm vitu- 
ation, 


ation, in which they will endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters ex- 
tremely well, and continue to pro; 
duce Flowers the greateſt Part of the 
Year. | | 
'Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an 
open Forder may be tranſplanted in 
September following in the ſame man- 
ner: but in doing of this, you muſt 
be careful to take them up with a 
Ball of Earth to their Roots, if pot- 
ſible; as alſo to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require little 
more Care than to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and to prune their 


Heads once a Year, 7. e. about the 


| Beginning of Juh, in order to re- 
duce them to a regular Figure: 


but you ſhould never prune them 


early in the Spring, nor late in the 


Autumn; for if Froſt ſhould hap- 


pen ſoon after they are pruned, it 
will deſtroy the tender Branches, 


and, many times, the whole Plant 


7 


is loſt thereby. 

Theſe Plants have been conſtantly 
preſerved in the Green-houſe, ſup- 
poſing them very tender: but I have 
nad large Plants of this Kind, which 
have remained in the open Air in a 
warm Situation many Years with- 
out any Cover, and have been much 
fironger, and flowered better, than 


thoſe which were houſed ; tho' in- 


deed, it will be proper to keep a 
Plant or two in Shelter, left by a 
very ſevere Winter (which ſome- 
times happens in Exgland) the Plants 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 


They may alſo be propagated by 


Cuttengs which ſhould be planted 
in April, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
and watered and ſhaded until they 


have taken Root; after which they 


may be expoſed to the open Air; 
but they ſhould remain in che ſame 
Bed till Seprember following, before 


time they will have made ſtrong 
Roots, and may be then removed 
with Safety to the Places where they 


when you have got their Stems to 


may then be reduced ta globular 


in the Kingdom of Naples, where 


- 
* 


ſerved, by many People ſuppoſed 


which they mention as an extraordi- 


tage for that Purpoſe; for in ſevere 
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they are tranſplanted; by which 


are to remain, obſerving (aswasbefore 
directed) to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root: after 
which you may train chem up with 
{trait Stems, by faſtening them to 
Sticks, otherwiſe they are apt to 
grow crooked and irregular ; and 


the Height you deſign them, they 


Heads ; and, with pruning their ir- 
regular Shoots every Year, they may 
be kept in very good Order. 


This Plant grows in great Plen 


the Goats feed upon it, with whoſe 
Milk the Inhabitants make great Wet 
Quantities of Cheeſe: it alſo grows Wl 
in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, WS 
where the Turks uſe the Wood of 
theſe Shrubs to make Handles for 
their Sabres; and the Calogers of 
Patmos make their Beds of this 
Wood. CI 

This is, as bath been before ob- 


to be the Cytiſus of Virgil, Calumella, 
and the old Writers in Huſbandry, 


nary Plant, and worthy of Cultiva- 
tion for Fodder ; from whence ſe- 
veral Perſons havg recommended it 
as worth our Care in Ezglazd. But 
however uſeful this Piant may be 
in Crete, Sicily, Naples, or thoſe 
warmer Countries, yet I am per- 
ſuaded it will never thrive in Eng- 
land, ſo as to be of any real Advan- 


Froſt it is very ſubje& to be deſtroy- 
ed, or atleaſt ſo much damag'd as 
not to recover its former Verdure 
before the Middle or Latter end of 
May; and the Shoots which are 

a pro- 
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produced, will not bear cutting 


above once in a Summer, and then 
will not be of any conſiderable 
Length; and the Stems, growing 
very woody, will render the cutting 
of it very troubleſome: ſo that, up- 
on the Whole, it can never anſwer 
the Trouble and Expence in cultiva- 
ring it; nor is it worth the Trial, 
fince we have ſo many other Plants 
preferable to it; tho' in hot dry 
rocky Countries, where few other 
Plants will thrive, this may be cul- 
tivated to great Advantage, ſince 
in {ſuch Situations this Plant will 
Eve many Years, and thrive very 
well. 

But however unfit this may be 
for ſuch Uſes in England, yet for the 
Beauty of its hoary Leaves, which 
will abide all the Year, together 
with 1ts long Continuance in Flow- 
er, it deſerves a Place in every good 
Garden, where, being intermixed 
with Shrubs of the ſame Growth, 
It makes a very agreeable Variety. 

" MEDLAR. Vide Meſpilus. 

MELAMPYRUM, Cow-wheat. 

The Characters are; | 

The Leaves grow oppoſite by Pairs: 


the Flower con ſiſts of one Lea, is of 


an anomalous perſonated Figure, and 


divided into taub "ah ; the uppermn/t 


of <vhich has a Spur, but the under 
the Fruit is round, and 


one 75 ultire: 
divided into tavo Cells, containing 
Cecas relembl; ng Grains of Ji beat. 

T he & Species arcs 

Me LAMPYRUM luteum latifo- 


© P. Yellow broad-leav'd 


. v bell. 


. MELAMPYRUM /utcaum el 


flir, C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd yel- 
low Cow-wheat. 
3. MELAMPYRUM i Surface. 


| feente. C. B. P. Cow-wheat with pur- 
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The two firſt Sorts are very com- 
mon in Woods, and ſhady Places, 


= 
growing near the Foot of Trees in 
divers Parts of England, and are 


never cultivated in Gardens. 


The third Sort is very rarely 
found wild in England, except in 
Norfolk ; where, in ſome of the ſan- 
dy Lands, it is often found wild: 
but in -/, eft-Friſeland and Flanders 
it grows very plentifully among the 
Corn; and Clufius lays, it ſpoils 
their Bread, making it dark; and 
that thoſe who eat of it, uſed to be 
troubled with Heavineſs of the 
Head, in the ſame manner as if they 
had eaten Darnel or Cockle : but 
Mr. Ray ſays, he has eaten of this 
Bread very often, but could never 
perceive, that it gave any diſagree- 
able Taſte, or that it was accounted 
unwholſome by the Country-people, 
who never endeavour to ſeparate it 
from the Corn: and Tabernæmonta- 
uus declares, He has often eaten it 
without any Harm ; and fays, it 
makes a very pleaſant Bread. It is 
a delicious Food for Cattle, particu- 
larly for fattening of Oxen and 
Cows: for which Purpoſe it may be 
cultivated in- the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the Fagopy- 
rum, or Buck-wheat: it loves a 
light ſandy Soil. 

MELASTOMA, The American 
Gooſberry-tree, wulgo, 

The Charadters are; 

The Empalement of the Ringer" 10 
of one Leaf, fe welling like a Blader : 
the Flower is compoſed of fe round- 
:/ Petals, which are inſerted in tht 
Border of the Empalement : in the 
Centre is fituated the Pointal, attend- 
ed by ten Stamina, ſupporting oblong 
Summits, which are erect: 
tal afterward changes to a pulpeus 


Berry, hawing fur Cells, which are 


Flled with ſmall Seeds. 


The Secies are; 


MELasSTOMA foliis owvato-lan- 
. cr enalts, ner vis quinque longi- 


tudinalibus, 


the Poin- 


ME 
i dnalibus, extimis obſoletioribus. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. American Gooſberry-tree, 


with oval ſpear-ſhaped Leaves having 
five longitudinal Veins. 


2. MELaSTOMA foliis ovato-lan- 


ctolatis integerrimis ſabtus ſericeis, 
nervis ante apicem coeuntibus. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff, American Gooſberry-tree, 
with whole oval ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 
having three Veins which join be- 
fore they reach the End of , the 
Leaves. 

z. MeLasToMA foliis lanceolatis 
utrinque glabris, nerwis tribus ante 
baſin coeuntibus. Lin. Hort. CHhf. 
AmericanGooſberry-tree, with ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth on both Sides, 
and three Veins joining before they 
reach the Bottom. Bo 


4. MELasSToMa foliis lanceolatis, 


mruis. tribus longitudinalibus ſubtus 
elabris coloratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Anerican Gooſberry- tree, with ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves, having three longi- 
tudinal Veins, and ſmooth on their 
Under-ſide. | 

5. MELASTOMA guingquenerVia 
hirta major, capitulis ſericeis willoſis. 
Burm. Zeyl. Greater hairy American 
Gooſberry-tree, with Leaves having 
five Veins, and the Heads covered 
with a ſilky Down. | 


6. MeLasroma foliis oblongo- 


rvatis acuminatis, ſubtus niweis, ner- 
dig quingue Iongitudinalibus, floribus 
umbellatis. American Gooſberry- tree, 
with oblong oval- pointed Leaves, 
white on their Under-ſide, and three 
longitudinal Veins, the Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

7. MELasTOMA His ſutiſſima, fo- 


liis acutis, ſubtus aureis, nervis quin- 


e longitudinalibas, fructu verticil- 


eto. The moſt hairy American 


Coofterry-tree, with pointed Leaves 


nich are of a gold Colour on their 
Unver-fide, having five longitudinal 
Yeins, and the Fruit growing in 


Wnorles round the Stalks. 
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Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, and ſome 
of them alſo grow in India. Moſt 
of theſe grow upon the Mountains 
in the Iſlands of Jamaica, and in 
the Braſils; but I do not find, that 
the Fruit are eaten by the Inhabit- 


- ants of thoſe Places. 


The Title of this Genus was 
given by Profeſſor Burman of Am- 
fleraam, in the Theſaurus Zeylanicus 5 
ſome of theſe Plants have been titled 
Sambucus; others Chriſflophoriana : 
and to ſome of the Species Dr. Pluke- 


net gave the Title of Acidendron: 


but Sir Hans Sloane, and Father 


Plumier, have given them the Title 


of Graſſularia; from whence I have 
applied the Engl; Name of Gooſ- 
berry to them, which is the Name 
by which ſome of them are known 
in America, | 

The firft Sort riſes about four or 
five Feet high; the Stem and Branch- 
es being covered with a ruſſet Down: 
the Leaves are placed on the Eranch- 
es by Pairs, growing oppoſite, upon 
pretty long Feotitalks : theſe Leaves 
are alſo covered with the ſame ruſſet 
Down, and having five Ribs or 
Veins running thro? the Leaves from 
End to End, with ſmall tranſverſe 
Ribs : the Fruit is produced at the 
End of the Shoots, which is a pulpy 
blue Berry, as large as a Nutmeg. 

'The ſecond Sort grows to be a 
large Tree, having many crooked 
Branches, covered with a brown 
Bark : the Leaves are placed alter- 
nately on the Branches : theſe Leaves 
are ſmooth, intire, and above five 
Inches long, and two broad in the 
Middle, with three deep Veins run- 
ning thro” them: the Upper-iide of 
theſe Leaves are of a fine Green, 
and ſmooth ; but the Under-fide is 
covered with a ſoft white Lanugo or 
Down, which makes a fine Ap- 


pearance. 
| 'The 
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The third Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty Feet, with a large 
Trunk, covered with a ruſſet ſmooth 
Bark : the Leaves of this Tree are 
very large, ot a ight- Ercen Colour 


en ee but-waite un- 
geru ca tete are placed by Pairs 
on the 1 ranches, and make a beau- 
tifal Appearance when the Trees are 
vic cd at 2 Diſtance. 


Ihe fourth Sort ſeldom grows 


more han eight or ten Feet high: 


the Leaves are about {our Inches 
lone, having three Veins running 
the Wucle Length: the Under-fice 
of them are of a Gold colour, and 


immoth: thele are placed by Pairs 


On the Branches. 

The ſifth Sort ſeldom riſes 3 
four Feet high ; the Stalks are an- 
gular, and covered with a ruſſet 
Down : the Leaves have alſo the 
fame Down growing on their Un- 
der- ſide: thele are placed by Pairs 
on the branches. 

The fixth Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty Feet or more, with 
a ſtrait Trunk : the Leaves are very 
large, and of a beautiful Silver-co- 
lour on their Under-fide : theſe are 
Placed by Pairs on the Brauches: the 
Flowers come out at the Extremity 
of the Branches, in form of an Um- 
bel: theſe are not larger than a 


ſmall Nut, and of a bluiſh Colour. 


Tne ſeventh Sort grows about ten 


or twelve Feet hi igh; the Branches, 


Stem, and Leaves, beipg covered 
with a ruſſet Lanugo or Down: theſe 
Leaves are about three Inches long, 
and one and an half broad; having 
five Veins running the Length of 
the Leaves: the Fruit of this 1s 
produced in Whorles round the 
Branches. 

All theſe Plants are eſteemed by 
thoſe who are curious, for the ſin- 
gular Beauty of their Leaves; which 
make a fine Appearance, when 


* 
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viewed growing on the Plants: how 
of theſe Leaves are fourteen Inches 


long. and upward of four Inches 


broad ; and moſt of them are either 
white, ruſſet, or yellow, on their 


Under-ſide; ſo that the differen; 


Colours of the two Sides of the 
Leaves make an agreeable Variety. 
There are many more Sorts of this 


Tree than 1 have here enumerated, 


which have been diſcovered by ſome 
curious Perſons in the Spanijþ > Wit 
Indies; from whence I have receiy- 
ed dried Samples : : but as many of 
them were gathered imperfect, and 
not well preſerved, they are not 
very diſtinguiſhable, 

There are very few of cheſs Plants 
at preſent in any of the European 
Gardens; which may have been 
occaſioned by the Difficulty of bring- 
ing over growing Plants from the 
Meſt- Indies: and the Seeds, being 
ſmall when they are taken out of 
the Pulp, ſoon become dry ; ſo never 
ſucceed : the beſt way to obtain 
theſe Plants is, to have the intire 
Fruits put up in dry Sand, as ſoon 
as they are ripe, and forwarded by 
the ſooneſt Conveyance to England: 
theſe ſhould be immediately taken 
out when they arrive, and the Seeds 
ſown: in Pots of light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. When the Plants 


come up, and are fit to remove, they 
muſt be each planted into a {mall 


Pot of light Earth, and plunged into 


the Tau-bed; and may afterward 
be treated in the manner directed 
for the Guanabanas ; to which J 
ſhall defire the Reader to turn, to 
avoid Repetition. 

MELIAN THUS, Honey flow 
er. 
The Characters are ; 

It hath a perennial Root, and tht 
Appearance of a Shrub : the Leavwis 


are like thoſe of Burndt : the Cup as 
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the Flower is divided into ſeveral 
Parts : the Flower conſifls of four 


Leaves, and is of an anomalous Fi- 


gure : the Petals, or Leawes, are 


placed ſometimes in the Shape of aFan, 
and at other times are of a. conical 
Figure : the Owary becomes 4 Fruit 
reſembling a Bladder four corner'd, 
divided into four Cells, and pregnant 
avith roundiſh Seeds, : 

The Species are; 

1. MelLiAxrRHUs Africanus. HI. 
The large Honey - flower, vulgarly 
called the Locuſt or Wild Honey. 

2. MetianTaus Africanus minor 
fetidus. Com. Rar. The ſmaller 
ſtink ing Honey-flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common in many Exgliſb Gardens, 
where it is preſerved as a Curioſity. 
This produces large Spikes of cho- 


colate-colour'd Flowers in May; in 


each of which is contained a large 
Quantity of a black ſweet Liquor, 


from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive 


its Name. 

This Plant was formerly preſerv- 
ed in Green-houſes, as a tender Exo- 
tic ; but if planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation, will endure the 
Coid of our ordinary Winters very 
well; and if, in a ſevere Froſt, the 
Tops of them ſhould be deſtroyed, 
yet the Roots will abide, and put 
forth again the ſucceeding Spring ; fo 
that there is no greatDanger of loſe- 
ing it: and the Plants which grow 
jn the open Air always flower much 
better than thoſe which are preſerved 
in the Green - houſe, as being leſs 


drawn, which always is hurtful to 


the Flowering of Plants, and many 
times prevents their producing any 
Flowers : for it rarely happens, that 
any of thoſe Plants of this Sort, 
which are placed in the Green-houſe, 
flower; but they are apt to draw up 


tall and weak; and thoſe Branches 


which produce Flowers generally 
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decay ſoon after: ſo that altho' the 


Stems become woody, yet they are 
not of long Duration; but the Roots 


| ſpread where they have room, and 


ſend out a great Number of Stems 
annually : and when the Plants 
grow in the full Ground, all thoſe 
Stems which are not injured by Froſt, 


ſeldom fail to flower the Spring fol- 


lowing ; ſo that the ſureſt Method 
to have them flower is, to cover the 
Shoots of theſe Plants in fraſty Wea- 
ther, to prevent their Tops being 
killed by the Cold. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
taking off its Suckers or Side-ſhoots 
any time from March to September, 
obſerving to chooſe ſuch as are fur- 
niſhed with Fibres ; and after they 
are planted, you muſt water and 
ſhade them, until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds : they may alſo 
be propagated by planting Cuttings, 
during any of the Summer-months ; 
which, if watered and ſhaded, will 
take Root very well, and may af- 
terwards be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain. 

The ſecond Sort 1s leſs common 
than the former, and only to be 
found in ſome curious Collections 
of Plants; tho” it ſeems to be equally 
as hardy as the former. This pro- 
duces ſmaller Spikes of Flowers; but 
they are much more beautiful than 
the former, their Flowers having a 
Mixture of red, green, and yellow. 
This flowers in May, and ſometimes 
perfects its Seeds with us, by which 
it may be propagated; and the Plants 
obtained from ſuch Seeds would be 
hardier than thoſe which come from 
abroad, or are raiſed from Slips. This 
may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former, and requires 
much the fame Culture, tho' it is 
commonly preſerved in the Green- 

nouſe: 
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| houſe: but J have ſeen Plants of this 


Kind which were growing in the 


Garden of Charles du Bois, Eſq; at 
Mitcham in Surry, under a warm 


Wall, which produced a greater 


Quantity of Flowers, and ripened 
their Seeds better, than any of thoſe 


Plants which are preſerved in the 


Green-houſe. This Sort commonly 
grows to a greater Height than the 
former, and its Branches become 


more woody. 


MELILOTUS, Melilot. 
The Charat#ers are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Floaver : 
out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal ; which afterward becomes a 


naked Capſule, that is not hid in the 


Empalement (as in Trefoil ) 9 
with one or two roundiſb Seeds : 
theſe Notes may be added, The ee 
grow by Threes on the Footſialks, and 
the Flowers are produced in a Spike. 
The Species are; 

1. Merirorus officinarum Ger- 

maniæ. C. B. P. Common Meli- 


lot. 


2. MELILO TUS frutico/a 3 
major. Mor. Hiſt. Shrubby Meli- 
lot, with a white Flower. 

3. MELiloTUus major odorata 
wiolacea. Mor. Hit. Greater ſweet- 
ſcented Melilot, with a violet-co- 
lour'd Flower, commonly called 
Sweet Trefoil, or Lotus Urbana. 

4. MELiLoTus corniculis refiexis, 
major. C. B. P. Greater Melilot, 
with reflexed Horns. 

5. MEtiLoTus corniculis reflexis, 
minor vel repens. C. B. P. Smaller 
creeping Melilot, with reflexed 
Horns. | 

6. MeLiLoTus Falica, folliculis 
rotundis. C. B. P. Italian Melilot, 
with round Leaves. 

7, Mrrirorus anguſtifolia repens, 


folliculis rotundis, C. B. P. Nar- 


row-leav'd creeping Melilot, with 


round ſmaller Leaves, 
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8. Merirorus Iutea minor, fly. 
bus £5 filiculis minoribus, ſpicatim & 
denſe diſpofitis. Mor. Hift. Smaller 
yellow Melilot, with ſmaller Flow. 
ers and Pods, growing in Aa thick 
Spike. 

9. Meiiiorus DMeanenfis pro- 
cumbens, folliculis rugoſis fabial, 
Spicis florum brevibus. Raii Syn, 
Trailing Melilot of M-/ina, with 


rough oblong Leaves, and ſhort 


Spikes of Flowers. 

10. MELiLoTus Cretica humilli- 
ma humifuſa, flore albo magno. Journ. 
Cor. Low Melilot of Crete, with a 
large white Flower. 

11. MELiLoTUs cafp/ulis reni fi. 
milibus, in capitulum congeſits. Tourn, 
Melilot Trefoil. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is 
that uſed to make theMelilotPlaiſter! 
this is found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England ; but is generally cultivated 
in ſome Gardens near London, from 
whence the Markets are ſupplied 
with it. The ſecond Sort is by ſome 
ſuppos'd to be only a Variety of the 
firſt, differing in the Colour of its 
Flowers: but this is a Miſtake ; for 
the whole Plant has a very different 
Appearance, the Leaves being nar- 
rower, the Stalks much taller, nor 
has it near ſo ſtrong a Scent. The 


third Sort 1s ſometimes uſed in Me- 


dicine, but is rarely cultivated, ex- 
cept in Botanic Gardens. This is 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples 
annexcd to the College Diſpenſatory, 
under the Title of Lotus ir bana, 
or Lotus Hortenſis dora. 

Theſe may be all cultivated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March upon 
a Bed of light Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould 


either be tranſplanted out, or hoed, 
ſo as to leave them eight or ten 


Inches aſunder, eſpecially the two 


firit Sorts, which will abide two or 


three Years, and grow very large, 
obſerving 
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obſerving to keep them clear from 
weeds; and in July following they 


will flower, when they may be cut 


for Uſe, which will cauſe them to 
paſh out new Shoots, whereby the 


Roots will be maintained thro' the 


Winter, and flower in May, or the 
Beginning of June, the ſucceeding 
Year. The cutting off the Shoots 
will maintain theRoots much longer, 
than if they were permitted to ſtand 
till the Seeds are ripe ; ſo that thoſe 
Roots you intend forSeeds, muſt not 
be depended on to ſtand a very long 
time, | 
The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which may be ſown as the two for- 
mer; but ſhould not be tranſplant- 
ed, but rather hoed out to the Di- 
ſtance of five or ſix Inches, and per- 
mitted to remain in the {ame Place, 


obſerving to keep them clear from 


Weeds; and they will flower in June, 
and their Seeds will be ripe in agu. 

The ſix next-mentioned Sorts: are 
annual Plants, which grow wild in 
the South of France, and in HBaly; 


from whence the Seeds of them have 


been procured by ſuch Perſons who 
are curious in Botany, Theſe Sorts 


are all of them preſerved in Botanic 


Gardens for Variety ; but they are 
Plants of no great Beauty, nor are 
they uſed in Medicine. But if there 
were Trials made of ſome of the 
Kinds, I believe they might be 


found uſefal to ſow for feeding of 


Cattle, as the laſt Sort here men- 
tioned is at preſent in divers Parts 


of Europe, which was the Reaſon 


of my enumerating theſe Sorts here: 
for as ſome of the other Sorts are 


very hardy, and will grow on al- 


molt any Soil; therefore if they are 
found to be equally good with the 
Noneſuch, they may be better worth 


cultivating, becauſe they are of much 


larger Growth ; ſo conlequentiy 
Will produce much more Fodder on 


ME 


on an Acre of Land, than that Wil. 


But as I have had no Opportunity 
of trying if the Cattle will eat any 
of them, I cannot recommend them, 
but by way of Trial to ſuch Perſons 
who are curious in making theſe 
Sorts of Improvement. 

As theſe are annual Plants, their 


Seeds mult be ſown every Year ; or 


if they are permitted to ſcatter when 
ripe, the Plants will come up in Au- 
tumn, and abide the Winter's Cold 
very well in this Country; and thoſe 
Plants which come up in Autumn, 
will grow much larger than thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring, and 
will more certainly produce good 


Seeds. Therefore thoſe Perſons who 


are curious to preſerve their Kinds, 
ſhould either fow them in Autumn 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, or per- 
mit them to ſcatter their Seeds; and 
the ſelf-ſown Plants may be eafily 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to grow; and they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. They will all of them 
grow on almoſt any Soil; but they 
will thrive better on dry light ſandy 
Soil, than on a ſtiff clayey Ground. 
The ſeventh Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces Seeds 
in this Country, and is propagated 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. 


This Sort is not ſo hardy as the 


others; therefore ſome of the Plants 
ſhould be preſerved in Pots, that 
they may be removed into Shelter 
in Winter; for very hard Froſts will 
deſtroy them, if they are et poſed: 
but they muſt always have as much 
free Air as poflible in mild Weather; 
ſo that if they are placed under a 
common Hot- bed frame in Winter, 
where the Glaſſes may be drawn off 
every Day in mild Weather, and 
only covered in hard Froft, the 
Plants will thrive much better than 
where they are placed in a Green- 

houſe. 
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houſe. In Summer the Plants muſt 


be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther, and kept clear from 'Weeds, 


which is all the Culture they re- 


quire. 

The eleventh Sort, which is culti- 
vated in the open Fields in ſeveral 
Parts of Europe, is an Inhabitant 
of this Kingdom; growing wild 
by the Sides of Paths, and on .rable 
Land, in great Plenty everv-where 
near London; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, there will be a 
Supply of Plants to flock the 
Ground; ſo that it often becomes 
a very troubleſome Weed in Gar- 
dens, and is difficult to extirpate af- 
ter it hath gotten Poſſeſſion. 

The Seeds of this Plant are {own 
in the Spring, either alone, or with 
Barley; the latter of which I ſhould 
recommend; for as this is a low 
trailing Plant, it will not injure the 
Barley, which will get forward 
bore theſe Plants come up; and 
if there doth not ariſe a great 
Crop of the Plant, yet being per- 
mitted to ſtand until the Barley is 
ripe, the Seeds of it will be ripe, 
and moſt of it ſcattered, by that 
time; and after the Corn is taken 
off, the Rains in Autumn will ſoon 
bring up the Plants, which will 
flouriſh all the Winter ; and the 
Spring following will afford an ear- 
Iy Feed for Catile. 

Where this Plant is ſown by itſelf, 
it muſt not be fed or mow'd, until 
the Seeds are ripe ; for as it is an 
annual Plant, ſo where it is eaten, 
or cut down, the Roots will periſh ; 
and if there is not a Supply of 
young Plants to ſucceed them, the 
Crop will be deſtroyed 1n one Sea- 
fon. Indeed, as theſe Plants begin 
to flower very young, and near their 
Roots, ſo, before the Seeds are form- 
ed at the Extremity of the Snoots, 
thoſe produced near the Root wall 
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be ripe and ſcattered, from whence 
young Plants will come up, and ſup- 
ply the Crop; which has deceived. 
ſlome Perſons, who have thought 
this Plant will abide two or three 
Years, and produce ſeveral Crops 


from the ſame Root; which is a 


great Miſtake, for the Root periſhes 
annually. But as the Plants produce 
ſuch Quantities of Seeds at almot 
every: Joint of the Stalks, it is almoſt 
impoſlible to deſtroy the Crop total- 
ly, if the Plants are permitted to 
grow to any Size, before they are 
ted or cut down. _. 

The Seeds of this Plant being 
ſmaller than Clover-ſeeds, a lets 
Quantity will ſow an Acre. If it 


is town by itſelf, there ſhould be 


ten Pounds allowed to an Acre ; but 
if it is ſown with Barley, fix Pounds 
will be ſufficient. When it is fown- 
with Barley, the Barley ſhould be 
firſt ſown and harrow'd ; and then 
the. Seeds of this ſnould be ſowed, 
and the Land rolled, which will 
bury this Seed deep enough. 

This Plant is frequently con- 
founded by the Farmers, and other 
Perſons who are ignorant in Botany, 


with the Hop trefoil; the Seeds of 


this being often intermixed with 
thoſe : there are ſome who are a 


little more curious, that diſtinguiſh 


this by the Name of black Seeds; 
yet theſe mix the Seeds of both 
together. . 


There is not a worſe Weed in 


Corn land than the common Me- 
lilot, which in ſome Parts of Cam- 


bridg:/hire and Suffolk infeſts moſt 
of the Fields: and as the Seeds of 
this Piant are ripe by the time of 
Harveſt, the Plant being cut with 
the Wheat; when that is threſhed 
out, tne Seeds of the Melilot 


are intermixed with the Corn; ſo 
that the Bread which 1s made with 
the Flour hath a ſtrong Taſte of 

the 


2 


ME 


the Melilot, than which nothing 
can be more diſagreeable to a Perſon 
who hath the leaſt Taſte : and yet 


this is the Caſe in whole Pariſhes, 


where the ignorant People are con- 
tented to go on eating of thisBread, 
rather than takePains to deſtroy this 
Plant, which might be done in two 
or three Years, if they would care- 
fully weed it out, and ſuffer no Plants 


to ſtand to produce Seeds. 


MELISSA. 
The Characters are; 
It is a verticillate Plant, avith a 


labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


whoſe Upper-lip is roundiſh, upright, 


and divided into two ; but the Undcr- 
lib is cut into three Parts: out of 
the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
evhich is attended, as it were, with 
four Embryoes : theſe afterward turn 
to ſo many Seeds, which are roundifh, 
and inclos'd in the Flixwer-cup : to 
theſe Notes may be added, The Floau- 
ers are produced from the Wings of 
the Leaves ; but are nit «uhorled 
quite round the Stalks. | | 
The Opeczes are; | 
1. Mg11ssa Hortenſis. C. B. P. 
Garden Balm. 


2. MELissa hortenſis, foliis ex 


{utes variegatis. Garden Balm, with 
yellow variegated Leaves. 

3. Mz1188a Romana, motliter 
hirſuta & graweolens, H. R. Par. 
Stinking Roman Balm, with ſofter 
hairy Leaves. 

There are ſome other Species 
of this Plant, which are preſerved 


in Curious Gardens for Variety: but 
as they are never cultivated for 


Uſe, I ſhall paſs them by without 
naming. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is cultiva- 
ted in Gardens for medicinal and 
culinary Uſe : this is propagated 
by parting the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn, or by planting the Slips 
at about eight or ten Inches Di- 

Vol. II. 
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ſtance, in Beds about four Feet wide, 


leaving a Path two Feet between the 


ing and watering them. 


When they are firſt planted, if 


the Seaſon proves dry, you muſt 
carefully water them until they have 
taken Root, otherwiſe they will be 
ſubject to decay; but afterward 
they will require no farther Care, 


but only to keep them clear from 


Weeds. At Michaelmas theſe Plants 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain, at about two Feet 
aſunder. Theſe Plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted and parted every other 
Vear, otherwiſe their Roots Will grow 
ſo large as to injure each other, and, 
for want of room, will rot and de- 
Cay. 

The variegated Sort makes a ve 
pretty Appearance in the Spring. ſea- 
ſon, while the Leaves are young; but 
a'terward their Beauty goes off: 
however, a {ew Plants of this Sort 
may be planted in large Borders for 
Variety. 

The third Sort is a Plant of no 


great Beauty or Uſe ; but is preſerv- 


ed in ſeveral curious Gardens for 
Variety. This is ſomewhat ten- 
derer than the other, and ſhould 
have a dry Soil, and a warm Situa- 
tion, otherwiſe it is {omctimes de- 
ſtroyed in f-vere Froſts. 

The two firſt Sorts will grow in al- 
mott any Soil or Situation; but the ſtri. 


ped Sort ſhould not have a rank Soil, 


which would cauſe it to grow vigo- 
rouſly, whereby the Beauty of its 
variegated Leaves ſoon goes off. 
MELISSA TURCICA. Via 
Dracocephalon. 

MELO, Melon. 

Dr. Linn-us has joined the Melo, 
Anguria, and Colocynthit, with the 
Cucumie, making them only Species 
of the ſame Genus: but wheie the 
Fruit is allowed as a characteriſtic 

Kk K Note, 


Beds, for the Conveniency of clean- ' 
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Nate, theſe cannot be joined in the 
ſame Genus. 5 
Of theſe he ſuppoſes but one Spe- 
cies; for Inſtance, all the Melons 
are one; the Cucumbers but one; 
the Water-melons but one; nor the 
Bitter Gourd will he allow but one 
Species: but, from many Vears Ex- 
perience, I have found, that there 
are diſtinQ Species of each Genus; 
which will conſtantly produce the 
' ſame from Seeds: tho' I allow, that 
- thereare ſeveral accidental Varieties 
in each, which vary from Seed. 
The Charaders are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 


evhich is of the expanded Bell-ſhape, 


cut into ſeveral Segments, and exactly 
like thoſe of the Cucumber : ſome of 
theſe Flowers are barren, not adhering 
to the Embryo : others are fruitful, 
growing upon the Embryo, which ts 
afterward changed into a Fruit, for 
the moſt part of an oval Shape, 
ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into 
three ſeminal Apartments, which ſeem 
4% be cut into two Parts, and contain 
many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. MELo vulgaris. 
Common Muſk Melon. 

2. MELo rotundus parvus. C. B. P. 
Small round Muſk Melon, common- 
ly called the Portugal or Pocket 
Melon. 


. 1 


3- Malo reticulatus. J. B. Net- 


ted or wrought Melon. 

4. MELo magnus, cortice wirente, 
ſemine parvo. F. B. Greater Muſk 
Melon, with a ſmooth green Skin, 
and a ſmall Seed. 

.5. MELon Hifpanicus, cortice albo 
intus rubente. White Spanib Melon, 
vulgo. — 

6. Mo cortice [za intus wiren- 
te. The green fleſh'd Melon, wa/- 

0. | 

7. Mero cortice tu beroſus. C. B. P. 

The Cantalcupe Melon. | 


* * 
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8. Mero autumnalis, cortice aſje. 
ro & ftrumoſo, dulci pulpa, Zatta 
dickus. Hort. Piſ. The Zatta Me. 
lon. ö 

9. Mxro cortice piloſo. C. B. P. 
Melon with an hairy Skin. 

10. MeELo hybernus ſuavis, cor. 
fice flaws. 
Melon. | | 

There are ſome other Varieties, 
which are mentioned in Botanic 
Books, which are not cultivated for 
their Fruit, but are preſerved as Cu- 
riches in Botanic Gardens; there- 


fore I ſhall not enumerate them here; 


for of thoſe here mentioned, there 
are not above three, which are worth 
cultivating ; theſe are the ſecond, 
the ſeventh, and eighth Sorts, 

The ſecond Sort was many Years 
known in the Engliſb Gardens, by 
the Name of King Charles Pocket 
Melon, being a ſmall round Fruit: 
it might have received that Name 
from that Princes having carried one 
in his Pocket. This came toEngland 
from Portugal; but was neglected 
for many Years, I ſuppoſe trom the 
Fruit being ſmall ; for moſt Garden- 
ers value this Fruit for its Size, and 
not for the Flavour, eſpecially thoſe 
who cultivate them for the Market; 
ſo that if a Melon is but very large, 
if the Fleſh is not eatabie, they 
eſleem it; and this has occaſioned 
ſo great Scarcity of theſe Fruits, 
which are tolerable : for it 1s not 
only in England, but moſt Parts of 

Europe, that from the great Quanti- 
ty of theſe Fruits, which are an- 
nually raiſed, not one in an hun- 
dred of them are fit to eat; the ge- 
nerality of Gardeners coveting to 
ſave the Seeds from the largeſt Fruit, 
without ary regard to theirGoodnels, 
The Seeds of this ſmall Melon were 
fince brought to England from Por- 
tugal, by General Dormer ; _ 

| ors 
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fore ſome People call the Melon by 


his Name. 


The ſeventh Sort is much prefera- 
ple to all other; for when this is 
properly managed, ſcarce one in an 


hundred of them is bad : this Sort 


was brought from Armenia, on the 


Confines near Perſia, where the 
bet Melons in the World grow; 


and there they are in general good, 
as Dr. Tournefort in his Travels re- 


lates: and thoſe Melons never of- 
fend the Stomach. but agree with all 
perſons; and cauſe them to grow 
fat, who feed upon them: and they 


have the ſame Quality here; for 


Perſons who cannot bear the leaſt 
Piece of a common Melon on their 
Stomachs, can eat of theſe with Safe - 
ty, as] have many times experien- 
ced. This Sort of Melon has been 
long cultivated at.Czntaleupe, 2 lit- 
tle Diſtrict about ten Leagues from 
Nome, where the Gardeners have 
been very long famous forproducing 
the beſt Melons in Italy; but of 
late Yeats thoſe Gardeners have not 
been careful in the Choice of their 
Seeds, whereby they have greatly 
degenerated their Melons ; for if 
their Seeds are not collected from 
the beſt Fruits, they will annually 
grow leſs delicate. The Dutch 
Gardeners are the moſt curious at 
preſent in the Cultivation of this 
Fruit; which paſſes, all over Hol- 


land, by the ſimple Name of Canta- 


leupe, to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
Sorts of Melon: and they are ſo 
careful in preſerving the Kind good, 
as not to plant any other Sort of 
Melon, Cucumber, or Gourd, near 
theſe; leſt, by the Impregnation of 
the Farina of thoſe other, theſe 


Fruit ſhould be rendered bad: and 


in this Particular, I am convinced 
from long Experience, they are 
right: and from the not obterving 
tis, many Perſons who are Lovers 


ME 
of this Fruit have graduallydiminiſt- 
ed their Goodneſs, without knows 
ing the Cauſe ; and have imputed it 
to the long cultivating from Seeds 
ſaved in the ſame Garden; believ- 
ing it abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 
cure Seeds from a diſtant Place fre- 
quently, to preſerve them good : 
indeed, where a Perion can ſecurely 
depend on the Care and Skill of 
thoſe he procures the Seeds from, 
it is a very good Method to ex- 
change Seeds now-and-then : but 
there are fo few who are exact in 
making choice of the Fruits from 


which they ſave the Seeds, or careful 


enough to do it themſelves, but often 
depend on others to clean the Seed, 
that I ſhould adviſe every one to do 
it himfelf ; which is the ſure way to 
have it good: for I have frequent- 


ly been deceived myſelf, by depend- 


ing on the Fidelity and Skill of 
others: nor could I procure any of 
theſe Seeds from Contalzupe, which 
were good, until my much honoured 
Friend theChevalier Rathgeb ſent me 


plentifully of it from thence ; tho? I 


had often been ſupplied with Seeds 
by Perſons who I thought could not 
be deceived in their Choice, and 
who lived near the Place of their 
Growth. | 

The Zatta Melon is greatly 
eſteemed at Florence, and in ſome 
other Parts of [taly. Tt is a ſmall 
Fruit, rather flat than round ; the 
two Ends being compreſſed : the 


Skin is rough, generally warted, and 


deeply furrowed; the Fleſh of a 
red Colour; but ſeldom very thick; 
ſo that there is not much Meat in 
one of theſe Melons: but as it is 
generally good, a few of them may 
be cultivated for the fake of Varie- 


ty; but the former is the Sort I 


would always prefer to every other, 
As to alt the other Sorts which 
arg here mentioned, they are by 10 
KI. means 
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rũeans to be put in Competition with 
- theſe ; for whoever has eaten of the 


Cantaleupe in Perfection, will hardly 
be brought to reliſh any other; fo 


that I ſhould not have mentioned 


them here, but to prepare for the 


Reception of theſe; and that it 


might not be imputed to a Defect in 
the Book. : : 
Before I quit this Head, I beg 
Leave to caution all Perſons againit 
depending upon Seeds. which are 
brought from abroad, either by thoſe 
Perſons who import them for Sale, 
or Gentlemen who frequently bring 
or ſend over theſe Seeds to their 


Friends; for it ſeldom happens, that 


any of theſe prove tolerable. I 


have been ſo often deceived by theſe 


myſelf, as to determine never to 
make Trial of any of theſe Seeds 
again, unleſs I receive them from a 
Perſon who is ſkilful, and who eat 
of the Fruit himſelf, of which he 
ſaved the Seeds: for in [taly, Spain, 


Portugal, and in many Parts of 


France, the Gardeners. are very 
Careleſs in the Choice of all their 


Seed; but of the Melons they are 


remarkably ſo : and as for thoſe 
which come from Conſtantiuople, Ale p- 
po, and other Parts of Tarky, I have 
rarely ſeen one M ton produced 
from thoſe Seeds, Which was tolera- 


. ble. ; 
The Seeds of Melons ſhould not 


be ſown, until they are three Years 
old; nor would 1 chooſe to ſow 
them, when they are more than ſix : 


for altho' they will grow at ten or 


twelve Years old, yet the Fruit 


which are produced from thoſe old 


Seeds are ſeldom ſo thick-fleſh'd, as 
thoſe which come from Seeds which 
are freſher: and it is the ſame of 

light Seeds, which ſwim upon Wa- 

ter, when they are taken out of the 

Pulp; for I have made ſome Trials 


ol theſe, and have had them grow at 


M E. 


three Vears old: but not one of the 
Melons produced on theſe Plants 
was near ſo deep-fleſhed, as thoſe 
which grew upon Plants raiſed from 
heavy Seeds, taken out of the ſame 
Fruit; tho' they grew in the ſame 
Bed, and were cultivated exactly in 
the ſame manner : nor was their 
Fleſh ſo firm, but rather inclining to 
be mealy : therefore I would nat 


adviſe the ſowing of theſe light 


Seeds, nor thoſe which are very 
on. 5 fk 
Having thus largely treated of 
the Choice of the Sorts, and of the 
Seeds, I ſhall next proceed to the 
Method of cultivating them, in order 
to obtain plenty of good Fruit : the 
Method which 1 am going to pre- 
ſcribe, being very different from 
what has been conſtantly praiſed 
in England, will, I doubt not, be 
objected to by many; but it is what 
has been practiſed in all the good 
Gardens in Holland and German, 
where the Cantaleupe Melon is pro- 
duced in great Plenty and Perfection: 
and from ſeveral Years Experience 
I have found this to be the only Me- 
thod in which theſe Melons can be 
cultivated with Succels ; and I am 
likewiſe convinced of its being the 
beſt way to obtain plenty of any 
other Sort of Melon. | 
It is common to hear many Per- 
ſons valuing themſelves upon having 
two or three early Melons ; which, 
when brought to the Table, are not 
ſo good as a Turnep : and theſe are 
procured at a great Expence, and 
with much Trouble: and in order 
to have them ripe a little earlier, 
than they would come, if ſuffered 
to grow to their full Size, the Stem 
upon which the Fruit grows, | 
commonly twilted, to prevent the 
Nouriſhment entering the Fruit, 
whereby the Growth is checked: 
then the Fruit is cloſely covered = 
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ME 
the Mowings of Graſs, laid of a 
ſufficient Depth to cauſe a Fermen- 


tation; by which the Fruit becomes 
coloured : but as this unnatural Me- 


thod is practiſed, the Fruit hath little 


Fleſh; and that has neither Moiſt- 


ure, Firmneſs, or Flavour: ſo 


that after four Months Attendance, 
with a great Expence of Dung, &c. 
there may perhaps be three or four 
Brace of Melons produced, which 
are fitter for the Dunghil than the 


Table: therefore my Advice 1s, ne- 


ver to attempt to have theſe Fruit 
ripe earlier than the middle of June, 
which is generally ſoon enough for 
this Climate; and from that tin: e to 


the End of September, they may be 
had in plenty, if they are ſkilfully 
managed: and when the Autumn 


has continued favourable, I have 
had them very good in the middle 
of Ober. 

But in order to continue this Fruit 
ſo long, the Seeds mutt be ſown at 
two different Seaſons; or if at three, 
it will be ſtill better: the firſt ſnould 
be ſown about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, if the Seaſon proves for- 
ward; but if it is otherwiſe, it will 
be better to defer it till the End of 
that Month; for the future Succeſs 
greatly depends on the raiſing the 
Plants in Strength; which cannot be 


io well effected, if the Weather 


ſhould prove ſo bad, after the Plants 
are come up, as that à ſufficient 
Quantity of freſh Air cannot be ad- 
mitted to them; therefore it is not 
adviſeable to be too early in ſowing 
the Seeds. 8 

When the Seaſon is come, theſe 
Seeds may be ſown on the Upper 


tac of a Cucumber: bed, where there 


are any; and if there are none, a 
proper Quantity of new Horſe dung 


muil be provided, which muſt be 
throw in an Heap to ferment, and 
turned over, that it may acquire an 


M E 
equal Heat, in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for Cucumbers; 


and the Plants muſt be raiſed and 


managed in the ſame manner as hath 


been directed for them, until they 


are planted where they are to remain 
for good: to which Article the Rea- 
der is deſired to turn, to avoid Re- 
petition. | 

The ſecond Seaſon for ſowing of 
theſe Seeds is about the middle of 
Mareh; and both theſe Sowings muſt 


be underſiood to be planted under 


Frames ; for thoſe which are de- 
ſigned for Bell or Hand-glaſſes, or 
to be covered with Oil -papers, 


ſhould not be ſown till about a Week 
in April; for when theſe are ſown. 


earlier, if the Plants are properly 
managed, they will grow ſo far, as 
to extend their Shoots to the Sides of 
the Glaſſes, before it will be ſafe to 
let them run out; for it often hap- 
pens in this Country, that we have 
iharp morning Froſts in the middle 
of May; ſo that if the Ends of theſe 
Vines are then without the Glaſſes, 
if they are not covered with Mats, 
to guard them againſt the Froſt, they 
will be in Danger of ſuffering great- 
ly therefrom : and, on the other 
hand, if the Plants have ſpread ſo 
much as to fill the Glaſſes, and are 
not permitted to run out, they will 
be in equal Danger of ſuffering by 


their Confinement from the Sun, in 


the Day time: therefore it is, that 


I ſhould adviſe the putting of the 
Seed in rather a little later for the 
Glaſſes, than thoſe which are to be 
covered with Oil papers : nor will 
the times here mentioned be found 


too late; for I have put the Seeds 


of Cantaleupe Melons into an Hot- 
bed the third of May, which were not 
tranſplanted, but remained where 
they were ſown, and covered with 


oiled Paper; and from this Bed 1 


cut a large Crop of good Fruit, 
KE which 
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ME 

which ripened about the Middle of 
Auguſt, and continued till the End 
of October: this I only mention, to 

ſhew what has, and may be done. 
But we next come to the making 
and preparing of the Beds, ar, as 
the Gardeners term it, the Ridges, 
iato which the Plants are to be put 
out to remain : theſe ſhould always 
be placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may be defended from 
all cold and ſtrong Winds ; for the 
Eaſt and North Winds are generally 
very troubleſome in the Spring of 


the Year; fo that if the Place is ex- 
poſed to them, it will be difficult to 


admit a proper Share of freih Air to 
the young Plants: and if it is much 
expoſed to the South - weſt Winds, 
which often are very boiſterous in 
Summer and Autumn ; theſe will 
turn up and dilplace the Vines, 
whereby they will ſufter greatly; 
therefore the beſt Poſition for theſe 
Beds is, where they are open to the 
South, or a little inclining to the 
Eaſt, and ſheltered at a Diſtance by 
Trees from the other Points: this 
Place ſhould be incloſed with a good 
Reed- fence ; which 1s better for this 
Purpoſe than any other Incloſure; 


becauſe the Winds are deadened by 


the Reeds, and are not reverberated 
back again, as they are by Walls, 
Pales, or other cloſe Fences : but in 
making the Incloſure, it ſhoald be 
extended to {uch Diſtance every Way 
from the Beds, as not to obſtruct the 
Sun's Rays during any Part of the 
Day : this ſhould have a Door wide 
enough to admit of Wheelbarrows 
paſling, to carry in Dung, Barth, 
Sc. And this ſhould be kept locked, 
that no Perſon ſhould be allowed to 
go in, but thoſe who have Buſineſs: 
for ignorant Perſons, having often 
Curioſity to look into the Beds, 
open the Glaſſes, and let the cold 


Air to the Plants; and frequentiy 


leave the Glaſſes, in part, open; or 


ſometimes, when they are raiſed b 


the Gardener, to admit freſh Air, 
the Tilts are thrown down; ſo that 
the Air is excluded: all Which are 
very injurious to the young Plants, 
as is alſo the handling of the Fruit, 
after it 15 ſet; therefore none ſhould be 
admitted, but when the Perſon who is 
intruſtedwith theCareof themisthere, 

The next thing 15 the Preparation 
of the Earth for theſe Plants ; in 
which the Dutch and German Gar. 
deners are very exact: the Mixture 
which they generally prepare is of 
the following Sorts ; of Hazel-loam, 
one mird Part; of the Scouring of 
Pitches or Ponds a third Part; and 
of very rotten Dung a third Part; 
theſe are mixed up ar leaſt one Year, 
and often two Years, before they 
make uſe of it ; frequently turning 


it over, to incorporate their Parts, 


and ſweeten it: but the Compoſt in 
which I ſind theſe Plants ſucceed be. 
in England, is Two-thirds of freſh 
gentle Loam, and One-third of rot- 
ten Neats-dung : if theſe are mixed 
together one Year before it is want- 
ed, ſo as to have the Benefit of a 
Winter's Froſt, and Summer's Heat; 
obſerving to turn it over oiten, and. 
never ſuſſer Weeds to grow up- 
on it; this will be found equal to 
any other Compoſt whatever. 
As theſe Plants ſucceed beſt when 
they are planted young, ſo as ſoon as 
the Plants appear. there ſhould be 


a Quantity of new Dung thrown in 
an Heap, proportionable to the 


Number of Lights intended ; allow- 


ing about filteen good Wheelbar- 


rows full to each Light: this mult 
be two or three times turned over, 
to prepare it (as hath been directed 
for Cucumbers], and in a Fortnight 
it will be fit for Uſe; at which time 


the Trench muſt be dug to receive 


the Dung, where the Bed is r 
| he” 7 
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ed: this muſt be made rather wider 
than the Frames, and in Length 
proportional to the Number of 
Frames intended: as to the Depth, 
that muſt be according as the Soul 1s 
dry or wet; but in a dry Ground it 
ſhould not be leſs than a Foot, or a 
Foot and an half, deep; for the 
lower theſe Beds are made, the bet- 
ter they will ſucceed, where there 1s 
no Danger of their ſuffering by Wet: 
in the well laying and mixing of the 
Dang, the ſame Care muſt be taken, 
as hath been adviſed already for 
Cucumbers, which in every reſpect 
muſt be the ſame for theſe Beds, ex- 
cepting that of making Holes in the 
Dung, where the Plants are to be 
placed, which ſhould not be practiſed 
for Melons ; but the Dung laid in 
every Part ſmooth and even. When 
the Bed is made, the Frames ſhould 
be placed over it, to keep out Wet; 
but there ſhould be no Earth laid 
upon it, till after it has been three 
or four Days made, and is found of 
a proper Temperature of Heat : for 


many times theſe Beds will heat ſo 


violently when they are firſt made, 
as to burn the Earth, if covered 
with it: and when this happens, it 
is much the beſt way to take this 
Earth off again ; for the Plants will 
never thrive in it. es TE 

As ſoon as the Bed is found to be 
of a proper Warmth, the Earth 
ſhould be laid upon it, which at firſt 
need not be more than two Inches 
thick, except in the middle of each 
Light, where the Plants are to be 
piaced, where there muſt be raiſed 
an Hill, fifteen Inches high or more, 
terminating in a flat Cone: in two 
Days after the Earth is put on the 
Bed, it will be of a proper Temper 
to receive the Plants: then in the 
Evening you may tranſplant the 
| Plants but always do it when there 
is little Wind ſtirring: in taking up 


ME 
of the Plants, their Roots ſhould be 
carefully raiſed with a Trowel, ſo 


ſo as to preſerve all their Fibres ; for 
if theſe are broken off, the Plants 


rarely take well ; or if they reco- 


ver, they are generally weaker, and 
never make {o good Vines, as thoſe 
which are more carefully removed ; 
for theſe Plants are more nice and 
tender in tranſplanting, than thoſe 
of Cucumber, eſpecially the Can- 
taleupe Melon; which if it is not 
planted out, ſoon after the third (or 
what the Gardeners call the rough) 
Leaf is put out, they are long re- 
covering their Vigour; ſo that when 
it happens, that the Beds cannot be 


ready for them in time, it will be a 


good Method to plant each Plant 
into a ſmall Pot, while they are 
young ; and theſe may be plunged 
into the Hot-bed, where they were 
raiſed, or into a Cucumber-bed, where 


there is room; ſo that they may be 


brought forward : and when the 
Bed is ready, theſe may be turned 
out of the Pots, with the whole Ball. 


of Earth to their Roots; whereby. 


they will receive no Check in re- 


moving: and this latter Method is 


what I ſhould prefer to any other 
for the Cantaleupe; becaule there 
ſhould never be more than one Plant 


left to grow in each Light; there- 


fore in this Method there will be no 
Neceſſity of planting more; as there 
will be yo Danger of their ſucceed- 


ing; whereas, in the common way, 


moſt People plant two or more Plants 
in each Light, for fear ſome ſhould 


miſcarry. When the Plants are 


placed on the Top of the Hills, they 
ſhould be gently watered; which 
ſhould be repeated two or three times 


in a Week; but it muſt be done 


with great Moderation ; for when 
they receive too much Wet, they of- 
ten canker at the Root ; and when 
that happens, they never produce 
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good Fruit, When the Plants have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves well in the 
new Beds, they will require little 
more Water; but there ſhould be a 
greater Quantity of Earth laid on 
the Bed, beginning round the Hills 
where the Plants grow, that their 


Roots may have room to ſtrike out: 


and as the Earth is put in from time 
to time, it muſt be trodden or preſſed 
down as cloſe as poſſible; and it 
ſhouid be raiſed at leaſt a Foot and 
an half thick upon the Dung, obſerv- 
ing alſo to raiſe the Frames, that the 
Glaſſes may not be too near thePlants, 
left the Sun ſhould ſcorch them. 
When the Plants have gotten four 
Leaves, the Top of the Plants ſhould 
be pinched off with the Finger and 
Thumb; but not bruiſed, or cut with 
a Knife; becauſe in either of theſe 
Caſes the Wound will not ſo ſoon 
heal over: this Pinching is to cauſe 
the Plants to put outlateral Branches; 
for theſe are what will produce the 
Froit; therefore when there are two 
or more of theſe lateral Shoots pro- 
duced, they muſt alſo be pinched, to 
force out more; and this mutt be 
practiſed often, that there may be a 
Supply of Runners to cover the Bed: 
the Management of theſe Beds muſt 
be nearly the ſame as hath been di- 
rected for the Cucumbers; therefore 
I need not repeat it here; but ſhall 
only obſerve, that the Melons re- 


quire a greater Share of Air than 


Cucumbers, and very little Water; 
and when it is given to them, it 
ſhould be at a Diſtance from their 
Stems. 

If the Plants have ſucceeded well, 
they will ſpread over the Bed, and 
reach to the Frames, in about ſive 
or ſix Weeks; at which time the 
Alleys between the Beds ſhould be 
dug out; or where there is but one 
Bed, there ſhould be a 'I'rench made 
on each Side, of about four Feet 


M E 


wide, as low as the Bottom of the 


Bed; and hot Dung wheeled in, to 


raiſe a Lining to the ſame Height as 
the Dung of the Bed, which ſhould 
be trodden down cloſe ; and after. 
ward covered with the ſame Earth 
as was laid upon the Bed, to the 
Thickneſs of a Foot and an half or 
more, treading it down as cloſe 
as poſſible: this will add to the 
Width of the Bed, ſo much as to 
make 1t in the Whole twelve Feet 
broad, which is abſolutely neceſſary; 
for the Roots of the Plants will ex- 
tend themſelves quite thro' it; and 
it is for want of this Precaution, that 
it is common to ſee the Vines of Me. 
lons decay, before the Fruit is well 
grown; for where there is no Addi- 
tion made to the Width of the Bed, 
the Roots will have reached the Sides 
of the Beds by the time that the 
Fruit appears ; and having no more 
room to extend themſelves, their Ex- 


tremities are dried by the Sun and 


Air; which is ſoon diſcovered by the 
Plants hanging their Leaves in the 
Heat of the Day, which is ſoon at- 
tended with a Decay of many of 
thoſe Leaves, which are near the 
Stem; and the Plants from that time 
gradually languiſn; ſo that the Fruit 
cannot be ſupplied with Nouriſh- 
ment; but when ripe, will be found 
to have little Fleſh, and that mealy 
and ill-flavaur'd: whereas thoſe 
Plants which have ſufficient Breadth 
for their Roots to run, and the Earth 
laid of a proper Depth, and cloſely 
trod down, will remain in Vigour 
until the Froſt deſtroys them; ſo 
that I have had a ſecond Crop of 
Fruit on them, which have ſome- 
times ripened well; but all the firſt 
were excellent, and of a larger Size 
than theſe Sorts uſoally grow : the 
Leaves of theſe Plants were very 
large, and of a ſtrong Green; ſo 
that they were in the utmoſt Vigour : 
| | W he reas, 
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vrhereas, in moſt Places where the 


Cantaleupe Melons have been raiſed 
in England, the Beds have been no 
wider than they were firſt made, 
and perhaps no more than three 
Inches Thickneſs of Earth upon 
mem; ſo that the Plants have decay- 
ed many times without producing a 
ſingle Fruit: and from thence Peo- 
ple have imagined, that this Sort of 
Melon was too tender for this Cli- 
mate, when their ill Succeſs was in- 
tirely owing to their not underſtand- 
ing their Culture. 

There is alſo another Advantage 
attending this Method of widening 
the Beds, as above directed; which 
is that of adding a freſh Warmth to 
the Beds, by the hot Dung which is 
buried on each Side; which wall 
cauſe the Dung in the Bed to re- 
new its Heat: and as the Plants 
will by this time ſhew their Fruit, 
this additional Heat will be of great 
Service in ſetting of the Fruit, eſ- 
pecially if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
cold, as it often happens in this 
Country, in the Month of May. 
When the Beds are made up in the 
manner here directed, and the Vines 


have extended ſo far as to fill the 


Frames, and want more room, the 
Frames ſhould be raifed up with 
Bricks about three Inches high, to 


admit the Shoots of the Vines to 


run out from under them; for if the 
Plants are ſtrong, they will extend 
fix or ſeven Feet each Way from 
their Stems; for which Reaſon I 
caution every one to allow them 
room, and to put but one Plant in 
each Light; for when the Vines are 
crouded, the Fruit ſeldom will ſet 
well, but will drop off when they 
are as large as an Egg; therefore 
tre Frames which are deſigned for 
Melons ſhould not be made ſmall. 
There is no Part of Gardening, in 
which the Practitioners of this Art 


ME | 
differ more, than in the prunin | 
and managing of theſe Plants 3 nor 
are there any Rules laid down in the 


ſeveral Books in which the Culture 
of Melons have been treated of, by 


which any Perſon can be inſtructed ; 


for there is ſuch Incanſiſtency in all 
their Directions; and what is worſe, 
the greateſt part of them are abſurd ; 
ſo that whoever follows them, can 
never hope to ſucceed : therefore I 
ſhall, in as few Words as poſlible, 
give ſuch plain Directions, as I hope 
will be ſufficient to inſtruct any Per- 
ſon who is the leaſt converſant in 
theſe Things. 

LI have before adviſed the pinch- 
ing off the Ends of the Plants as 


ſoon as they have a Joint, in or- 


der to get lateral Shoots, which are 


by the Gardeners called Runners ; 
and when theſe Shoots have two or 
three Joints, to pinch off their Tops, 
to force out more Runners; becauſe 
it is from theſe that the Fruit is to 
be produced ; but after a ſufficient 
Number are put out, they ſhould. 
not be ſtopped again; but wait for 
the Appearance of the Fruit, which 
will ſoon come out in plenty ; at 

which time the Vines ſhould be care- 
fully looked over three times a 
Week, to obſerve the Fruit, and 
make choice of one upon each Run- 
ner; which is ſituated neareſt the 


Stem; having the largeſt Footſtalk, 


and that appears to be the ftrongeſt 
Fruit; and then pinch off all the 
other Fruit which may appear upon 
the ſame Runner; alſo pinch off the 
End of the Runner at the third Joint 

above the Fruit ; and if the Runner 
is gently pinched at the next Joint 
above the Fruit, it will ſtop the 
Sap, and ſet the Fruit. The taking 
off all the other Fruit will prevent 
the Nouriſhment being drawn away . 
from the Fruit intended to grow ; 
which, if they were all left on the 


Plant, 
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Plant, could not ſupply them with 
ſufficient Nouriſhment ; io that when 
they come to be as large as the End 
of a Man's Thumb, they all drop 
off, and ſcarce one of them ſets; 
which will be prevented by the Me- 
thod before directed: but there are 
fome Perſons, who are ſo covetous. 
of having a Number of Fruit, as 
not to ſuffer any to be taken off; 
whereby they generally fail in their 
Expectation. My allowing but one 
Fruit to be left upon each Runner 


is, becauſe if half of theſe ſtand, 


there will be full as many Fruit as 
the Plant can nouriſh : for if there 
are more than eight upon one Plant, 
the Fruit will be ſmall, and not ſo 
well nouriſhed : indeed I have ſome 
times ſeen fifteen or twenty Melons 
upon one Plant ; but theſe have ge- 
nerally been of the ſmaller Kinds, 
which do not require ſo much 
Nouriſhment as the Cantaleupe's, 
whole Skins are of a thick Subſtance; 
fo that where a greater Number are 
left of them, than the Plants can 
well ſupply, their Fleſh will be re- 
markavly thin. 

As I before adviſed the topping, 
or pinching off, tne Runners three 
Joints above the Fruit; ſo by this 
there will be freſh Runners produced 
2 little below the Places where the 
others were pinched ; therefore it is, 
that I adviſe the careful looking over 
the Vines ſo often, to ſtop theſe new 
Runners ſoon after they come out; 
as allo to pull off the young Fruit 


which will appear; and this muſt be 


repeated as often as it is found ne- 
ceſſary, which will be until thoſe in- 
tended to ſtand are grown ſo large 
25 to draw all the Nouriſhment which 
the Plants can ſupply ; for then the 


Plants will begin to abate of their 


Vigour. Theſe few Directions, if 
properly made uſe of, 1s all the 


Pruning which is neceſſary to be 


given them ; but at the ſame time 
when this is practiſed, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome Water to the 
Plants, but at a Diſtance from their 
Stems ; which will be of Service to 
ſet the Fruit, and cauſe it to ſwell ; 

but this muſt be done with great 


Caution. 


The Glaſſes of the Hot- bed ſhould 
alſo be raiſed high, to admit a large 
Share of Air to the Plants, otherwiſe 
the Fruit will not ſet: and if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove very warm, the 
Glaſſes may be frequently drawn off, 


eſpecially in an Evening, to receive 


the Dews, provided there is little 
Wind ſtirring ; ; but the Glaſſes ſhould 


not remain off the whole Night, leſt 
the Cold ſhould prove too great. 


When the Plants have extended 
themſelves from under the Frames, 
if the Weather ſhould alter to Cold, 
it will be neceſſary to cover their 
Extremities every Night with Mats; 
for if theſe Shoots are injured, it 
will retard theGrowth of the Fruit; 


and often proves very injurious to 


the Plants: and now what Water is 


given to the Plants, ſhould be in the 


Alleys between the Beds; for as the 
Roots of the Vines will by this time 


have extended themſelves thro? the 
Alleys, ſo when the Ground there 


is well moiſtened, the Plants will re- 
ceive the Benefit of it: and by this 
Method the Stems of the Plants 
will be preſerved dry, whereby they 
will continue {ound : but theſe Wa- 
terings ſhould not be repeated of- 
tener than once a Week in dry warm 
Weather; and be ſure to give as 
much Air as poſſible to the Plants, 
when the Seaſon is warm. 

Having given full Inſtructions for 
the Management of thoſe Melons, 
which are raiſed under Frames, I 
ſhall next proceed to treat of thoſe 
which are raiſed under Bell or 


Hand- glaſſes. The Plants for theſe 
5 muſt 
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muſt be raiſed in the ſame manner 
as hath been already directed; and 


about the middle of April, if the 
Seaſon proves forward, will be a 


good time to make the Beds: but if 


the Seaſon is cold, it had better be 


deferr'd ſomewhat later: a ſufficient 
Quanticy of hot Dung ſhould be 
provided, in proportion to the Num- 
ber of Glaſſes; allowing eight or 
nine good Wheelbarrows of Dung 
to each Glaſs, If there is intended 
but one Bed, which is propoſed to 


be extended in Length, the Trench 
ſhould be dug out three Feet and an 


half wide, and the Length accord- 
ing to the Number of Glaſſes, which 
ſhould not be placed nearer than five 
Feet to each other from Middle to 
Middle; for waen the Plants are too 
near each other, the Vines will in- 
termix, and fill the Bed ſo cloſely, 
as to prevent the Fruit from ſetting: 
in digging of the Trench, it ſhould 
be ſo ſituated, as to allow for the 
Widening of the Bed three or four 
Feet on each Side; the Depth mult 
be according as the Soil 1s dry or 
wet: but, as was before obſerved, if 
the Soil is ſo dry, as that there 1s no 
Danger of the Beds being hurt by 
tne Wet, the lower they are made 
in the Ground the better: in the 
making of the Beds the ſame re- 
card muſt be had to the well- mixing 
and lay ing of the Dung, as was be- 
fore directed: and after the Dung is 
laid, there ſhould be an Hill of 


Farth raiſed, where each Plant is to 


ſtand, one Foot and an half high: 


the other Part of the Bed need not 


as yet be covered more than four 
Inches thick, which will be ſufficient 
to keep the Warmth of the Dung 
from evaporating: then the Glaſſes 
ſhould be placed over the Hills, and 
ſet down cloſe, in order to warm 
the Earth of the Hills, to receive 
the Plants; and if the Beds work 
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kindly, they will be in a proper 


Temperature to receive the Plants, 
in two or three Days after making ; 
then the Plants ſhould be removed in 
the ſame manner as was before di- 
rected : and if they are in Pots, ſo 
that there will be no Danger of their 
growing, there ſhould but one Plant 
be put under each Glaſs: and if they 


are not in Pots, there ſhould be 


two; one of which may be after- 
ward taken away, if they both grow: 


theſe Plants muſt be watered and 


ſhaded every Day, until they have 
taken Root : and if the Nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats, to preſerve the 
Warmth of the Bed. 

Where there are ſeveral of the 
Beds intended, they ſhould be placed 
at eight Feet Diſtance from each 


other, that there may be a proper 


Space left between them, to be af- 
terward filled up, for the Roots of 
the Vines to have room for extend- 
ing themſelves, for the Reaſons be- 
fore given. | 

When the Plants have taken good 
Root in the Beds, their Tops mult 
be pinched off; and their Pruning, 


Oc. muſt, from time to time, be the 


ſame as for thoſe under the Frames : 
in the Day-time when the Weather 


is warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 


on the oppoſite Side to the Wind, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants; for 
where this is not obſerved, they will 
draw up weak and ſickly : therefore 
all poſſible Care ſhould be taken, to 
prevent this; for if the Runners 
have not proper Strength, they can 
never ſupply the Fruit with Nouriſh- 
ment, 

When the Plants are grown ſo 
long as to reach the Sides of the 
Glaſſes, if the Weather proves fa- 
vourable, the Glaſſes muſt be ſet up 
on three Bricks, ſo as to raiſe them 
about two Inches from the * 
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of the Beds, to give room for the 


Vines to run out from under them: 
but when this is done, the Beds 
ſhould be covered all over with 
Earth to the Depth of one Foot and 


an half, and trod down as cloſe as 


poſiible : and if the Nights ſhould 


prove cold, there ſhould be a Co- 


vering of Mats put over the Reds, to 


| prevent the Cold from injuring the 


tender Shoots of the Vines : but as 
the Vines of the Cantaleupe Melons 
are impatient of Wet, it will be ne- 
ceftary to arch the Beds over with 
Hoops, to ſupport the. Mats, that 
they may be ready for covering at 
all times when they require it; 
which is the only ſure Method to 
have theſe Melons ſucceed in Eng- 
land, where the Weather is ſo very 
uncertain and variable; for I have 
had ſome Beds of theſe Melons in 


as fine Order under theſe Glaſſes as 


could be defired, which were to- 
tally deſtroyed by one Day's heavy 
Rain in Fure. | | 
After the Thickneſs of Earth is 
Eid upon the Beds, if the Weather 
mould prove cold, it will be adviſe- 
able to dig Trenches on each Side of 
the Beds, into which you ſhould lay 
2 ſufficient Quantity of hot Dung, 


to make it the ſame Thickneſs with 


the Bed, after the manner before di- 
rected for the Frames; or if you 
kave a ſufficient Quantity of hot 
Dung ready, the whole Space be- 


tween the Beds may be dug out, and 


fited up with the Dung, laying 
thereon the Earth a Foot and an half 
deep, treading it down cloſe : this 
new Dung will add a freſh Warmth 
to the Beds, and cauſe the Plants to 
fhew Fruit ſoon after. 

The Watering of theſe Plants muſt 
be done with great Caution, and 
not given to their Stems; the pinch- 
ing of the Runners muſt alſo be duly 
attended to; as alſo the pulling off 
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all ſuperfluous Fruit, to encourage 
thoſe which are deſigned to remain; 
and, in ſhort, every thing before di- 
rected for thoſe under Frames muſt 
lukewiſe be obſerved for theſe; and 
the farther Care is, to cover them in 
all hard Rains, and cold Nights, with 
Mats; which if performed with Care, 
there will be little Danger of their 
miſcarrying; and theſe Vines will 
remain vigorous until the Cold in 
Autumn deſtroys them. 

There have been many Perſons, 
who of late Vears have raiſed their 
Melons under oiled Paper; and in 
many Places they have ſucceeded 
well; but where this is practiſed, 
there muſt be great Care taken not 
to keep theſe Coverings too cloſe 
over them; for where that is done, 
the Vines will draw very weak, and 
rarely ſet their Fruit in any Plenty; 
therefore where theſe Coverings are 


propoſed to be uſed, I ſhould ad- 


viſe the bringing up of the Plants 
under Hand or Bell-glaſſes, in the 


manner before directed, until they 


are grown far enough to be let out 
from under the Glaſſes ; and then, 


inſtead of the Covering with Mats, 


to put over the oiled Paper : and if 
this Covering is prudently managed, 
it will be the beſt that can be uſed: 
the beſt Sort of Paper for this Pur- 
poſe 1s that which is ſtrong, and not 
of too dark Colour; and it ſhould 
be done over with Linſeed - oil, 
which will dry ſoon. There ſhould 
be a proportionable Number of 
the Sheets of this Paper paſted to- 
yr as will ſpread to the Dimen- 
ions of the Frame to which it is to 
be faſtened; and if this is fixed to 
the Frame, before the Oil is rubbed 
over it, ſo much the better: but 
this ſhould be done ſo long before 
they are uſed, as that the Oil may be 
thoroughly dry, and the Stench gone 


off, otherwiſe 1t will deſtroy the Plants. 
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There are ſome Perſons, who 
make theſe Frames of broad Hoops, 
in Imitation of the Covers of Wag- 
gons: but as theſe are cumberſome 


to move, and there are no Conve- 
niencies for admitting Air to the 


Plants, but by raiſing the whole 


Frame on one Side, I prefer thoſe 
made of Pantile-laths, fram'd like a 
Ridge of an Houſe; and each Slope, 
having Hinges, may be raiſed at 
Pleaſure to admit the Air to the Plants. 

The farther Management of the 
Melons, after their Fruit is ſet, is 
to keep pulling off all the ſuper- 
fluous Fruit, and to pinch off all 
weak Runners, which may draw 


away Part of the Nouriſhment from 


the Fruit; as alſo to turn the Fruit 
gently twice a Week, that each Side 
may have equal Benefit of the Sun 
and Air: ſor when they are ſuffer'd 
to lie with the ſame Side conſtantly 
to the Ground, that Side will be- 
come of a pale or whitiſh Colour, 


as if it were blanched, for want of 


the Advantages of the Sun and Air. 
The Plants will require a little Wa- 
ter in very dry Weather; but this 
ſhould be given them in the Alleys, 
at a Diſtance from the Stems of the 
Plants, and not oftener than once a 


Week ; at which times the Ground 


ſhould be well ſoaked in the Alleys. 
This will encourage the Growth of 
Fruit, and cauſe the Fleſh to be thick; 
but the great Caution which is ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, is, not to over- 
water the Plants, which 1s a certain 
Injury to them: alſo be ſure to give 
as much free Air as poſſible, at all 
times, when the Weather will per- 


mit ; for this is abſolutely neceſlary 


to render the Fruit good. 
When the Fruit is fully grown, 
they muſt be duly watched to cut 


them at a proper time ; for if they 


are left a few Hours too long upon 
che Vines, they will loſe much of 


their Delicacy ; therefore they ſhould 


be looked over at leaſt twice every 


Day ; and if thoſe Fruit which are 
intended for the Table, are cut early 
in the Morning, before the Sun has 
warmed them, they will be much 
better flavour'd: but if any ſhould 
require to be cut afterward, they 
ſhould be put into cold Spring-wa- 
ter, or Ice, to cool them, before 
they are brought to the Table ; and 
thoſe cut in the Morning ſhould be 
kept in the cooleſt Place till they are 
ſerved up to the Table. The Sign 
of this Fruit's Maturity is, that ot its 
beginning to crack near the Foot- 
ſtalk, and its beginning to ſmell, which 


never fail: for as theſe Canutaleupe 


Melons ſeldom change their Colour 
until they are too ripe, that ſhould 
never be waited for. | 

In ſaving of the Seeds, I need not 
repeat here, that only ſuch ſhould 
be regarded, as are taken from the 
firmeſt Fruit, and thoſe which have 
the higheſt Flavour; and if theſe 
are taken out with the Pulp intire, 
without diſplacing the Seeds, and 
ſuffered to remain in the Pulp two or 
three Days before it is waſhed out, 
the better; and then to preſerve on- 
ly the heavy Seeds, which fink in 
the Water. 

MELOCACTUS. Vide Cactus. 

 MELOCARDUUS. 
tus. 
MELOCHIA. Vide Corchorus. 
MELON. Fae Melo. 
MELONGENA, Mad-apple. 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, 
ſhaped like a M heel, and cut into maiy 
Segments: from the Floauer- cup ariſes 


the Ovary, which becomes a fly 


Fruit, full of kidney ſhap'd Seeds. 
Dr. Linnæus has joined this Genus 
of Plants with the Lyceper/icor to his 


Genus of Solanum but theſe ſhould 


be ſeparated, if we Will allow the 
Fruit 
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ME 
Fruit to be taken for a Character 
to the Genus. 5 
The Species are; 

1. MELoncena frudu oblongo 
violaceo. Tourn. Mad apple with an 
oblong violet - colour'd Fruit. 

2. MELoncena frudu oblongo al- 
bo. Tourn. Mad-apple with an oblong 
white Fruit. | 

3. MELONGENA inoſa, fructu ro- 
tundo croceo. Tourn, Prickly Mad- 
apple, with a round fſaffron-colour'd 
Fruit. | 

4. MeLoncena Hutu rotundo, 
eum ſpinis violaceis. Tourn, Mad- 
apple, with a round Fruit, and vio- 
let - colour'd Prickles. 

Of late, ſome Perſons who were 
ignorant of the true Name of this 
Plant, have given it that of the Egg- 
plant, from a Reſemblance which 
ſome of theſe Fruit bear to Eggs; 
but this is confuſing People. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which differ in the 
Size, Form, or Colour of the Fruit, 
or in the Shape of their Leaves; but 
thoſe here mention'd are all that I 
have obſerv'd in the Engliſb Gardens. 

Theſe Plants are greatly cultivated 
in the Gardens of /taly, Spain, and 


Barbary; in which Places the Inha- 
bitants eat the Fruit of them boil'd 


with fat Fleſh, putting thereto ſome 
ſcrap'd Cheeſe, which they preſerve 
in Vinegar, Honey, or falt Pickle, 
all Winter, to provoke a venereal 
Appetite : but in Summer, when the 
Fruit is juſt ripe, they uſually gather 
them, and make them up into Pud- 
dens with ſeveral Sorts of Spices, 

and other Ingredients : which Diſh 
the Lalians are very fond of. 

The [talians call this Fruit Melan— 
2ana, from the antient Latin Name 
of Mala inſana; by which it is by 
many Authors ſtiled. The 77 
call it Badanjan, and in ſome Eng- 


ib Books it is titled Brown Johns; 
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probably from a Corruption of the 
Turkiſþ Name. By ſome it has been 
called Brown Folly, and Baron Fell), 
from the ſame Corruption. : 
They are propagated by Seeds, 


which muſt be ſown upon a mode. 


rate Hot-bed in March ; and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into another Hot-bed 
about four Inches aſunder, obſery. 
ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root: after which 
you mult give them a great Share of 
Air when the Weather is warm, 


otherwiſe they will draw up very 


weak. They muſt alſo be frequent- 


ly water'd, without which they will 


make but a very indifferent Pro- 
greſs : but when they are grown ſo 
ſtrong as to fill the Frame (which 
will be by the middle of May), you 
muſt tranſplant them out into a rich 
Spot of Ground at two Feet Di- 
ſtance; obſerving to preſerve as 


much Earth to the Roots as poſſible 


when you take them up, otherwiſe 
they are ſubject to miſcarry. You 
mult obſerve to water them plenti- 


fully until they have taken Root; 


after which they will require but 
very little Care more than to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in very 
ary Weather to give themſome Water. 

About the middle of June the 


Fruit will appear; at which time, if 
the Weather be very dry, you muſt 


often water them; which will cauſe 
the Fruit to grow very large, and 
increaſe their Number: toward the 
latter End of July their Fruit will 
ripen : when you muſt preſerve the 


. Seeds of each Kind ſeparate. 


Theſe Plants are only preſerv'd as 
Curiofities in the £-g/j/þ Gardens, 
the Fruit being never us'd in this 
Country, except by ſome Italians 
or Spaniards, who have been ac- 


cuſtom'd to eat of them in their own 


Countries. | 
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MELOPEPO, The Squaſh. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath the aubole Appearance of a 
Pompion or Gourd ; from which this 
differs in its Fruits which is roundiſh, 
fiſhy, ſtreaked, angular, and, for the 


| moſt part, divided into five Partitions, 


inclofing flat Seeds adhering to 4 
ſpongy Placenta, 
The Species are; 


1. MRLO ETO compreſſus. C. B. P. 


The common or flat Squaſn. 
2. Metoyepo frudtu maximo al- 
bo. Tourn, The large white Squaſh, 


commonly call'd The white flat 


Pompion. 

3. MrLO EO ud citriformi. 
Journ. The citron-ſhaped Squaſh. 
4. MxLorEPO werruco/us, Tourn, 
The warted Squaſh. 


5. METO EO werrucoſus, fructu 
e /emine albis. Journ. Warted 


Squaſh, with white Fruit and Seed. 

6. MeLoyEPo flaveſcens, folio 
aſpero. Tourn, Yellowiſh Squaſh, 
with a rough Leaf. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 


of this Plant in the Weft-lndies, 
where they greatly abound, molt of 
which are ſeminal Variations, and 


ſeldom continue long to produce the 


ſame Kinds from Seeds ; at leaſt 
with us they never continue three 
Years together the ſame, but vary 
moſt extraordinarily : for the Seeds 
ſav'd from ſuch Plants which grew 


upright, and did not produce Run- 


ners (as the more ordinary Sorts) 
the ſucceeding Year, were as luxu- 


riant as any of the other Kinds; 


and the Fruit was of a different 
Shape from thoſe which the Seeds 
were taken from. 

Theſe are all propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds in eil upon a 
moderate Hot-bed ; aid when the 


Plants come up, they ſhould have a 


great Share of Air, otherwiſe they 
will draw up fo weak, as to be good 
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for little: you muſt alſo gently re- 
freſh them with Water, as you ſhall 
find they require it. In May they 
malt be tranſplanted out where they 
are deſigned to remain (which in 
England is moſt commonly upon old 
Dunghils, over which the Vines will 
ſpread, and produce a great Quan- 
tity of Fruit). If you plant them in an 
open Spot of Ground, you ſhould 
dig Holes at the Diſtance of 14 Feet 


ſquare; into each of which you 


ſhould lay 2 or 3 Wheelbarrows of 
hot Dung, making an Hollow in 
the Middle to receive the Plants, 
which muſt be fill'd with good rich 
Earth; then cover the Dung all 
over, Top and Sides, with the 


Earth that came out of the Hole, 


placing a Glaſs over the Middle; in 
which manner it ſhould remain un- 
til the Earth in the Holes begins to 


warm (which is commonly in wen- 


ty-four Hours after making) ; when 
you muſt take the Plants up out of the 
Seed-bed, and plant two of them 
into each Hole; obſerving to water 
and ſhadethem until they have taken 
Root: after which you mutt let them 
have a free Air ; and when they be- 
gin to ſend forth their Shoots, if 
both Plants have taken, one of 
them mult be pulled out; and you 


muſt take off the Glaſſes, and per- 


mit them to run; obſerving only to 
clear them from Weeds, and in very 
dry Weather to refreſh them now- 
and-then with a little Water. 

In Faly theſe Plants will produce 
a great Quantity of Fruit, which 
{ome People are very fond of: theſe 
they gather while young, and boil 
them with Meat inftead of Turneps : 
but notwithſtanding what forme Per- 
ſons have advanc'd concerning the 
Goodneſs of this Fruit, yet, from 
ſeveral Trials which 1 have made, I 
could not bring my Palate to reliſh 
them ; for they have a very great 


Flatulency 
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have a Curioſity to handle theVaines, 


M E 


Flatulency in their Taſte, which is 
agreeable to very few Perſons : but 
in the Veſt-Indies, where there is a 


Scarcity of Garden Roots and Plants, 
theſe, and many other Sorts, are 
eſteemed Delicacies. 

MELONRY, or MELON- 
GROUND, is an Apartment in 
the Kitchen-garden for the Propa- 

ation of Melons. 

The Spot of Ground ſhould be 
open to the South-eaſt Sun ; but 
ſhelter'd from the Weſt, North- 
weſt, and North-eaſt Winds, by 
Walls, Pales, or Hedges : it ſhould 


alſo be upon a dry Soil; for nothing 
is more injurious to theſe Plants than 


much Wet: and in the Spring 1t 


often proves very wet Weather; 


when, if the Soil be very wet, there 
will be no making the Ridges until 
it is very late. You ſhould alſo con- 


trive to place it as near to the Dung 


as poſſible, which will ſave a great 
deal of Labour in wheeling the 


Dung; and, if you can have a Pond 


of Water near. it, this, in very dry 
Weather, will be very uſeful to water 
the Melons. 

As to the Size of the Ground, 
that muſt be proportion'd to the 
Quantity of Ridges intended; which 
you may eaſily calculate by allow- 
ing eleven Feet Breadth for every 
Ridge, and the Holes plac'd at 
about five Feet aſunder; but it is 
the beſt Way to allow room enough 
where you are not ſtreighten'd for 
It. | 

This Ground ſhould be inclos'd 
with a Reed-fence, and kept con- 
Rantly lock'd up during the time 
that the Melons are growing ; for it 
they are expos'd to every Perſon that 
walks in the Garden (moſt of whom 


and look after the Fruit), it will be 
of ill Conſequence nothing being 
more injurious to theſe Plants than 


ME 
frequent tumbling or diſturbing theit 
Leaves. 

The common Practice in moſt 
Gentlemens Gardens is, to incloſe 
a Spot of Ground either with Walls 
or Pales, which they conſtantly ap- 
propriate to this Purpoſe : but this is 
by no means a good Method ; for it 
rarely happens that theſe ſucceed 
well longer than two Years in the 
ſame Place, unleſs the Soil be re. 
moved, and freſh brought in, which 
is very expenſive ; therefore the beſt 
Way is, to have a ſufficient Parcel 
of Reeds made into Panels, which 
may be annually moved from Place 


to Place; ſo that you need not con- 


tinue your Ridges longer than one 
Vear in the ſame Place. And if you 
have a Piece of Ground which is 
largeenough to divide into four ſuch 


. Places, the Fence may be every 


Year remov'd forward till the Whole 
has been occupy'd ; after which you 
may retutn to the Spot where you 
began, which, by that time, will be 
as good as freſh Earth : and herchy, 
without much Trouble, you may re- 
move them every Year; for as one 
of the Sides will remain unremov'd 
every time the Fence 1s carried for- 
ward, the Labour will not be fo 
great as if it were wholly remov'd 
to ſome Diſtance ; and theſe Reed- 
fences are much preferable to either 
Walls or Pales for this Purpoſe. 

MELOTHRIA. | 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Floautr is 
of one Leaf, bell ſhap d, and cut flight- 
ly at the Brim into five Parts; this 
reſts upon the Embryo : the Flower is 
of one Leaf, wwheel-ſhaped, having a 
Tube the Length of the Empalement : 
in the Centre of the Floaver is ſitua- 
ted the Pointal, ſupporting a cylindri- 
cal Style, attended by three conical 
Stamina, «which are inlerted in the 


T ave of the Floæuer, and are extended 


10 


ſ 
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. 
to the ſame Length: the Pointal 
afterward becomes an oval ſmall 
Berry, having three Diviſions, in 
aobich are lodged ſmall flat Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; ws. | 5 


Small creeping Cucumber, vue. 


This Plant grows wild in the 
Woods in Carolina, Virginia, and 


alſo in many of the Iſlands in Ameri- 
ca: it creeps upon the Ground, with 
ſlender Vines, having angular Leaves, 
{ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
Melon; but much ſmaller. Theſe 
Vines ftrike out Roots at every Joint, 
which faſten themſelves into the 
Ground, and thereby a larger Share 
of Nouriſhment is drawn to the 

lants ; by which means their Vines 
extend to a great Diſtance each 
Way, and cloſely cover the Ground. 
The Flowers are very ſmall, in Shape 
like thoſe of the Melon, and of a 
pale-ſulphur Colour. The Fruit, in 
the Meſt- Indies, grows to the Size 
of a Pea, of an oval Figure, and 
changes black when ripe: thele are 
by the Inhabitants ſometimes pickled 
when they are green. | 

In England the Fruit are much 
imaller, and tis ſo hidden by the 
Leaves, as to render it difficult to 
find them. The Plants will not grow 
in the open Air here, but mult be 
ſown upon an Hot-bed; and it they 
are permitted, will ſoon ſpread over 
the Surface of a large Bed; and when 
the Fruit is ripe, if they ſcatter the: 
Seeds, the Plants will come up where 
the Earth happens to be uſed on an 
Hot-bed again ; and if they are ſup- 
plied with Water, will require no 
tarther Care. This Plant is in ſome 
Gardens preſerved for the ſake of 
Variety; but is of no Uſe. . - 

MENISPERMUNM, Moonſeed. 

The Charaders are; 
dt hath à rolactous Flower, con- 


Vor. II. 


M E. 


fiſting of [everal ſmall Leawes, which 


are placed round the Embryo in à cir- 


cular Order : the Pointal, which is 
divided into three Parts at the Top, 


afterward becomes the Fruit or Berry, 


in which is included one flat Seed, 


MEeLoTHRIA. Lin. Hort. CliF.  ewhich is, awhen ripg, hollowed like 


the At pearance of the Moon. 
The Species are; 


1. MENISPERMUM Canadenſe _ 


ſcaudins, hederacco folio, Acad. Reg. 


Scieu. 1706. Climbing Cazady Moon- 
{eed, with an Ivy-leaf. 
2. MExI1SPERMUM 


Canadenſe 


ſcandens, umbilicato folio. Acad. Reg. 


Fcien. 1706. Climbing Canaay 
Moonſeed, with an umbilicated 
eaf. | 7 


3. Mgeni15PERMUM folio h:dera- 
ceo, Hort. Elth. Ivy-leav'd Moon- 
leed. 

The firit and ſecond Sorts have 
been long Inhabitants of the Euro- 
pran Gardens. Theſe produce flexi- 
ble woody Shoots from the:r Roots, 
which twiſt round whatever®Plan:s 
ſtand near them, and will grow to 
the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
and produce their Flowers in Au- 
tumn; but they rarely perfect their 
Seed in this Country. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Vir- 
ginia, and moſt of the Northern 
Parts of America, from whence they 
were many Years fince brought into 
Europe, and were preferved in the 


Green-houſes in Winter, as tender 


Plants; but of late Years they have 
been planted in the full Groend, 
where they endure the Winter's 
Cold extremely weil withoat any 
Shelter. They may be eaſily propa- 
gated by the Suckers, Wb ich are 
produced in plenty from their Roots: 
theſe ſhould be taken off with ſome 
Fibres adhering to them, in the 
Spring, before the Plants make new 
Shoots ; and may be planted where 
they are deſigned to remain; Qo{ery- 
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ing to water them, if the Seaſon 
ſnonſd prove dry, until they have 
taken Root; after which time they 
ill require no farther Care, but to 
cp them clear from Weeds, and 
to ſupport them with Stakes, unleſs 
they are planted near Trees, round 
which they may faſten themſelves; 
for if they trail on the Ground, 
they will not thrive, 
The third Sort was brought from 
Carolina by Mr. Cateſby. This is a 
Pla it of humbler Growth than either 


of the former, ſeldom riſing above 
four or ſive Feet high in this Coun- 


try, and the Stems do not become 


woody : the Leaves are alſo much 


Imaller than either of the other 


Sorts. This Plant will endure the 


Cold of ordinary Winters very Wel! 
in the open Air, provided it is plant- 
ed in a warm Soil, and a ſheltered 
Situation. It may be propagated 
by Suckers from the Root, as the 
two former Sorts, 
produced in as great Plenty. 
The two former Sorts were by 
Dr. Plukenet ranged among the 
Tvies, from ſome Similitude in the 
outward Appearance of the Plants 
to the Ivy: ſo, from his Name, they 
were commonly called in the Gar- 
dens, Ivy with a Bind-weed-Icaf. 
MENTHA, Mint. 
The Characters are; 
Tt is a verticillate Plaut, <vith a 
labiated Flower conſeſting of one Lenf, 
whoſe Upper -lip is arched, and the 
Under-lip is divided into three Parts; 
but both of #hem are ſo cut, that the 
Floaver ſeems to be divided into four 
Parts, the two Lips ſcarcely oppear- 
as : theſe Flowers are collefed into 
_ thick Whorles in ſome Species; but in 

gers whey grow in a Side; each 
Hower Bading four Seed; ſucceeding 
it, which are inclos'd in the Flower - 
cup: to abhich may be added, It hath 
a creeping Rect; and the * Plant 


which are alſo 


M E. 


has a ſtrong aromatic or balſamic 


Scent. 

The Species are; 

. MexnTha anguſiifohia ſpicata. 

5 P. Common ſpik'd Mint, 

aloally call'd Spear- mint. 
2. MENTApieis brevieribus & 
kabilioribus, foliis menthe fuſcæ, 
Jſapore Ferwido piperis. Rai Syn. Pep- 
per- mint. 

3. MzxTra ſplveſiris, folio longi- 
ore, C. B. P. Long-leav'd Horſe- 
mint, or Mentaſtrum. 

4. MenTra arwenſis werticillate 
hirjſuta. JF. B. Water-mint with 
whorled Coronets, commonly call'd 
 Water-calamint. 

MENrTHA aquatica feu Siſym- 
Leia: F. B. Water-mint. 

6. MExTHA Si/ymbriim dicta, 
Hirſuta, glomer ulis ac li. is minoribus 
ac rotundioribus. Raii Sy. Orange- 
mint. 

7, MenTma ppicata, folio warie- 
gato. C. B. P. Spear- mint with a 
variegated Leaf. 


S8. MEN THA rotundifulta paluſtris, | 


ſeu aquatica major, folio variegalo. 
Tourn. The great round-leav'd Wa- 
ter-mint, with a variegated Leaf. 

. MenTaa anguſtifolia ſpicata 
r folio rugofiore, odore grawiore, 
Nati Su. Spear-mint with a rugged 
Leaf, and ſtrong Scent. 

10. MExTaa Chalepenſis anguſti- 
alia, raro forens. Boerb. Ind. Nar- 
row-leav'd Al- b Mint, which rare- 
ly towers. 

There are ſeveral other Sorts of 
Mint, which are preſerv'd in ſome 
curious Botanic Gardens, many of 
which are Natives of Englund; but 


as they are not cultivated for Uſe, I 


{hall omit them in this Place; thoſe 

zbove-mention'd being the Sorts 

which are commonly propagated for 
Kitchen or Medicinal Ules. 

The firſt Sort is the mott common- 

ly cultivated in the £-g/y/ Gardens, 

both 
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both for the Uſe of the Kitchen and 
Medicine; but the ſecond Sort is 


by ſome greatly eſteem'd for its 


Heat, to make a ſimple Water: 
this, at preſent, is not very common 
in the Gardens; but has been found 
growing wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England. The third Sort is alſo us'd 
in Medicine; but is rarely cultiva- 
ted in Gardens, being found in 
great Plenty in ſeveral Places near 
London. The fourth and fifth Sorts 
are very common by the Sides of the 
Ponds, and on moiſt Soils, in divers 
Parts of England; and are rarely 
cultivated in Gardens: theſe are 
both uſed in Medicine; but the 
Markets are ſupply'd with them from 
the Fields. The ſeventh and eighth 
Sorts are preſerv'd in Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their variegated Leaves; 


as are the ninth and tenth Sorts, for 


their Oddneſs; the one having 
curl'd Leaves, and the other being 


very white; but ſeldom produce 


Flowers in England. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eaſily 
propagated by parting the Roots in 
the Spring, or by planting Cuttings 
during any of the Summer-months; 
but ſhould have a moiſt Soil ; and 
after planting, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they muſt be often wa- 
ter'd, until they have taken Root ;. 


after which, they will require no 


farther Care but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds : they ſhould be 
planted in Beds about four Feet 
wide, allowing a Path two Feet 
wide, to go between the Beds to 
water, weed, and cut the Plants. 


The Diſtance they ſhould be {et is 


about four or five Inches, or more, 


becauſe they ſpread very much at 
their Roots; for which Reaſon, the 
Beds ſhould not ſtand longer than 
tree Vears before you plant freſh ; 
for by that time the Roots will be 
watted ſo cloſely, as to rot and de- 


cay each other, if permitted to ſtand 
longer. There are ſome People who 
are very fond of Mint- ſallad in Win- 
ter and Spring: in order to obtain 
which, they take up the Roots be- 


fore Chri//mas, and plant them up- 


on a moderate Hot- bed pretty cloſe, 
covering them with fine Earth about 
an inch thick; and cover the Bed 


either with Mats, or Frames of 


Glaſs. In theſe Beds the Mint will 
come up in a Month's time, and be 
ſoon fit to cut for that Purpoſe. 

When the Herb is cut for medi- 
cinal Uſe, it ſhould be done in a 
very dry Seaſon, juſt when it is in 
Flower; for if it ſtand longer, it 
will not be near ſo handſome, nor 
ſo well-taſted ; and if it be cut when 
it is wet, it will change black, and 
be little worth: this ſhould be hung 
up to dry in a ſhady Place, where it 
may remain until it be uſed. 

If the Soil be good in which theſe 
Plants are to be ſet, they will afford 
three Crops every Spring: but aſter 


July they (ſeldom prove good; there- 


fore what Shoots are produc'd after 
that time, ſhould be permitted to 
remain till Michaelmas, when you 
muſt cut them down cloſe ; and after 
having clear'd the Beds from Weeds, 
you ſhould ſpread a little fine rich 
Earth all over them, which will 
greatly encourage the Roots againſt 
the ſucceeding Spring. | 

MENTHA CATARIA. Fae 
Cataria... 

MENTZELIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a roſe:ſbaped Flower, con- 
filing of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order, and reft 
on the Flower-cup: which afterward 
becomes a membranaceous tubulous 
Fruit, containing many [mall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent ; v2z. 

MegnTazEgLia felis & frufibus 
LI 2 a þcris. 
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ME. 
aſperis. Plum. Now. Gen. Mentzelia 
with rough Leaves and Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant 
by Father Plumier, who diſcovered 
it in the French Settlements in Ame- 
rica, in Honour to Dr. Mentzclins, 
who was Phyſician to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh ; and who publiſh'd 
an Index of Plants in Latin, Grect, 
and High-Dutch. 

This Plant grows plentifully in 
the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to England by 
the late Dr. William Houſloun ; 
which have ſucceeded in the Phyſic- 
garden at Chelſea. | 

It is an annual Plant, which peri- 
ſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ri pe ; 


therefore muſt be ſown on an Hot- 


bed early in the Spring, that the 
Plants may be brought forward ear- 


ly in the Seaſon ; otherwiſe they 


will not produce ripe Seed in this 
Country. When the Plants are come 
up about an Inch high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
Halfpeny Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- bed 
of Tanners Bark; being careful to 


ade them from the Sun until they 


have taken new Root ; after which 
time they mult be conſtantly water- 
ed every other Day in warm Wea- 
ther, and ſhould have freſh Air every 
Day admitted to them, in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of theSeaſon, and 
the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are plunged. In about ſix Weeks 
or two Months after tranſplanting 
if the Plants have made a good Pro- 
orefs, they will have filled the Pots 
with their Roots ; when they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger Pots, which 
maſt be filled with light rica Earth, 
and then plunged into the Bark bed 
in the Stove, that they may have 
room to grow in Height; obſerving, 
as beforc, to water thcm duly ; as 
alſo to admit freſ Air to them every 


m2 5 Dio caridi; Q Pliuii. C. B. P. 
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Day in warm Weather: with this 
Management the Plants will riſe to 
the Height of three Feet, and will 
produce ripe Seeds the Latter-end of 
Auguſt, or the Beginning of Septem- 
ber. Theſe Plants are cloſely beſet 
all over with {mall crooked Spines, 
by which they will faſten themſelves 
to whatever touches them ſo ſtrong- 
ly, that, by a Perſon's going near 
them, they will ſtick to the Cloaths, 
and the Branches of the Plant will 
ſeparate, and adhere to them, in like 
manner as the Seeds of Clivers or 
Gooſegraſs. 

MENYANTHES, is Trifolium 
Paluſtre, or Bogbean. 

This Plant is common upon bog- 
gy Places in divers Parts of Fugland; 
but is never cultivated in Gardens; 
for which Reaſon I ſhall not trouble 
the Reader with any fartherAccount 
of it, except the taking notice, that 
this Plant is at preſent in great 
Eſteem ; being thought an excellent 
Remedy for the Rheumatiſm, Gout, 
and many other Diſorders. It is 
irequently called Bogbane, orMarſh- 
trefoil, in the Markets: and grows 
plentifully on Eogs in many Parts 
of England, where it is gather'd, and 
brought to ſupply the Markets. 

MERCURIALIS, Mercury. 

The Characters are; 

The Leawes are crenated, and grow 
by Pairs oppoſite; the Cup of the 
Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, which ex- 
ponds, and is cut into three Segments; 
theſe are Male and Female in differ- 
ent Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
grow in long Spikes, and conſiſt of 
many Stamina and Apices, evhich are 
loaded with Farina: the Ovary of 
the Fumale Plant becomes a leſticula- 
ted Fruit, having a  fengle round 
Secd in Ob" Cell. 

The Species are; , 


. MERCURIALS fefticalata, fue 


i he 


b. þ Gon 


MA 


The teſticulated Mercuzy, vulgarly 
call'd The Male French Mercury. 


2. Mercurtalis ſpicata, frve _ 


famina Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. 
The ſpiked French Mercury. 

3. MENcURIALIS montana leſti- 
culata. C. B. P. Teſticulated 
mountain Mercury, commonly called 
Dog's Mercury. 

4. MERCURIAL IS montana ſpicata. 
C. B. P. Spiked mountain, or 
Dog's Mercury. = 

5. Mercurtalis fruticoſa inca- 
na mas. Boerh, Ind. Hoary ſhrub- 
by Male Mercury, | 

6. MEercuRiatis fruticoſa inca- 
na teſiicalata. Journ. Shrubby 
hoary teſticulated Mercury. | 

The two firſt Sorts are annual 
Plants, which grow wild in divers 
Parts of England, and are rarely 
propagated in Gardens : the Seeds 
thercof, being {own,produce the two 
Sorts promiſcuouſly, and are both 
gather'd indifferently for medicinal 
Uſe. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they are ripe, by thoſe 
who would cultivate them: they 
Will grow upon any Soil orSituation. 

Tune third and fourth Sorts grow 
wild in ſhady Lanes, and under 
Hedges, in divers Parts of England, 
where they ſpread greatly at the 
Roots : theſe are never us'd in Me- 


dicine, being eſteem'd poiſonous. 


The fifth and fixth Sorts are not 
Natives of this Country ; but are 
preſerv'd in curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety; theſe may be 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds 
toon after they are ripe, in a Bed of 
freſh Earth ; where, if the Seeds are 
good, the Plants will come up the 
iucceeding Spring, and endure the 
Cold of our Winters very well: but 
if the Plants from which the Seeds 
are taken, have not had ſome of 
the Male Plants growing amongſt 
them, the Seeds will not grow, as | 
have ſeveral times experienc'd. 
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 MESEMBRIANTHEMUM.77- 


de Ficoides. 

MESPILUS, The Medlar. 
The CHaracters are; 

The Leaves are either awhole, and 
ſap'd like thoſe of the Laurel, as in 
the manu ed Sorts ; or laciniated, as in 
the ewild Sorts: the Flower conſiſts of 
five Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Roſe : the Fruit is wnbilicated, 
and are not eatable till they decay; 


and have, for the moſs part, five hard 


Seeds in each. + 
The Speczes are; 
1. Mrsrilus Germanica, folio 


laurino non ſerrato, five Meſpilus fyl-, 


weſtris. C. B. P. The common 
Medlar, commonly call'd The Nor- 
tingh:m Medlar. 
2. MEesP1LUs felio laurino, major. 
C.B.P. The large Dutch Medlar. 
3. MeseiLvus apii folio, ſrlweſtris 


ſpinaſa, five oxyacantha. C. B. P. 


The common Hawthorn. 

4. MesPiLUs /þinoſa, five oxya- 
cantha, flore pleno. Journ. The 
double-flowering Hawthorn. 

5. Mesrilus apii folio laciniato. 
C. B. P. The Azarola, or Nea- 
politan Medlar. 

6. MgsPiLus fpinoſa, pyri folio. 
H. L. The Pyracantha, or Ever- 


green Thorn. 
7. Mxsrilus / ſpina acula, bi- 


flora Britannica. Park, Theat. The 
Glaficnbury Thorn. | 
S8. Meseitvus ſpingſa, five oxy- 


acantha Virginiana. H. L. The 
Cockſpur, or /irginian Hawthorn. 

. MsspPilus aculeata pyrifolia 
denticulata ſplendens, fruftu inſigni 
rutilo, Virginienſis. Pluk. Phyt. The 
Virginian Medlar, with ſhining 
Leaves, and very red Fruit; com- 
monly called, The Virginian Azarol, 
with red Fruit. 

10. MEspilus Firgimana, apii 
ſalio, vulgari Fmilis major, grandiori- 
bus ſpinis. Plas. Pot. Virginian 
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Hawthorn, with long ſtrong Thorns, 


commonly called Maple - leav'd 
Haw. 

11. MeseiLvs prunifolia Firgi- 
niana non ſpinoſa, frudtu nigricante. 
Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Hawthorn, 
with a * and black Fruit. 

12. Mrsrirvs pruni foliis, ſpinis 


ongiſſi mis for tibus, frudtu rubro ma- 


gno. Clayt. Flor. Virg. American 
Haw, with Plum-leaves, very ſtrong 
'Thorns, and a large red Fruit, com- 
monly call'd Carolina Haw, with 
very ſtrong Spines. 

13. MesrirusVirgixiara, grofſu- 


arie foliis, ſpinis longilſimis rectis, 
frudtu rotundo lutco. Virginian Haw, 


with Gooſberry - leaves, very long 


erect Thorns, and a round yellow 


Fruit, commonly call'd Lord Wiay' $ 
Haw. 

14. Mrsrilus incmis, foliis ob- 
worſe owatis ſubtus tomentoſis, pomis 
evatis luteis. Smooth American Haw, 
with oval Leaves, white underneath, 
and egg-ſhaped yellow Fruit, com- 
monly called yellow Haw, with 
pear-ſnaped Fruit. 

15. MEsPILUs api! folio laciniato, 


Fructu ex albo Iuteſcente minori. Hort. 


Cath, The L'Azarole, with a {mall 
yellowiſh white Fruit. 
16. Mesp1Lus folio laurino, ma- 


for, fructu præcoci ſapidiori oblongo, 


leviori ſeu rariori ſubſtantia. Hort. 
Cath. Smooth oblong Medlar, with 
large Laurel-leaves, called by the 
Italian Gardeners Ne/þo/l:. 

17. MesPiLus folio ſubrotundo, 


 Frudtu rubro. Tourn. The Dwarf 


Medlar, with red Fruit. 
18. MesPiLus folio rotundiore, 


Fructu nigro ſubdulci. Tourn. Dwarf 
Medlar, with black Fruit. 
The firſt of theſe Medlars was 


formerly more common in the Gar- 
dens and Nurſeries than at preſent ; 


for ſince the Dutch Medlar has been 
introduced, it hath obtained the Pre- 


M E 
ference; the Fruit of this being 
much larger than the old one, which 
has occaſioned their being cultiva- 
ted in greater Plenty. 
The ſixteenth Sort has been 
brought intoEng/and by ſome of the 


Ilalian Gardeners, who annually 


bring over Orange - trees and Jaſ- 


mines: and theyhave {old theſe Trees 
by the common Title of Noli, 
which is applicable to all the Spe- 
cies of this Genus. The Fruit of 
this Tree 1s rather ſmaller than that 
of the Common or Nottingham Med- 
lar; but it hath a quicker Flavour, 
and is earlier ripe; ſo a Plant or 
two of them may be allowed a Place 
in thoſe Gardens where there is 
room. | 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated by 
budding or grafting them upon the 
Hawthorn, or the Pear-ſtock, upon 
either of which they will take very 
well; and may be afterward tranſ- 
planted i into the Fruit-garden, either 
in Standards, or trained againſt an 


Eſpalier, in both which Methods 
they will ſucceed very well; but if 


the larger Sort be trained on an Eſ- 
palier, the Fruit will be much lar- 
ger : but you muſt be careful, in 


pruning, not to ſhorten their bearing | 
Branches; for the Fruit being, for 


the moſt part, produced at the Ex- 
tremity thereof, if they are e 
ed, it will be cut away. 

Theſe Plants wil grow upon al- 


moſt any Soil; but the Fruit will be 


much larger upon a ſtrong Soil, ra- 


ther moiſt than dry; tho' upon a 
middling Soil they are generally 


beſt flavoured. 

Theſe Fruits are permitted to re- 
main upon the Trees till Ociober, 
when they will begin to fall; at 
which time they muſt be gathered, 


when dry, and laid by in a dry Place, 


until they become ſoft, and begin to 
decay, which. is commonly about a 


Month 
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Month after they are gathered, when 
they will be ſit to be eaten; before 
which they are ſo very harſh, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to eat 
them. 5 

The third Sort is ſo very common 
in England, that it would be to little 
purpoſe to ſpend much time in treat- 


ing of it, ſince the great Uſe to 


which it is applied in England, is to 
make Fences ; the manner of doing 
which is already deſcribed under the 
Article of Fences and Hedges. | 
Theſe Trees, when grown large, 
are great Ornaments to Parks; and 
during the Seaſon of their Flower- 
ing, where the Trees are in plenty, 
the Air 1s perfumed with the Fra- 
grancy of their Flowers: and as 
they are much frequented by Night- 


ingales, ſo their melodious Notes 


render thoſe Places the moſt agreea- 
ble, at that time of the Year, for 


Retirement: but I would only men- 


tion in this Place, that there are two 
or three Varieties of this Plant com- 
monly obſerved in the Hedges near 
London, which differ in the Size of 


their Leaves and Fruit: but that 


Sort which produces the ſmalleſt 
Leaves is the beſt worth cultivating 
for Hedges, becauſe their Branches 
always grow cloſe together; ſo that 
tae Hedge will clip much cloſer, and 


appear more beautiful: for it is a 


common Obſervation, That the 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees grow 
in a proportionable Diſtance to the 
Sire of their Leaves. | 

The fourth Sort is a Variety of 
the third, from which it differs in 
having fair double Flowers. This 
is propagated by being budded or 
gratted upon the common Sort, and 
may be trained up with regular 
Stems to the Height of twelve or 
tourteen Feet; and when planted in 
Wilderneſſes, or other Plantations of 


Trees, be ing intermixed with other 


— 

ME 
flowering Trees of the ſame Growth, 
makes a very fine Appearance during 


the Seaſon of its Flowering, which 


is commonly moſt Part of May; the 
Flowers being produced in large 
Cluſters, as in the common Sort: 
but are very double : this Tree is 
pretty common in the Nurſeries 
near London. | | 
The L'Axarole, or Neafolitan 
Medlar, has been introduced from 


Taly, where the Fruit is greatly 


eſteemed. This is alſo propagated 
by budding or grafting ,it upon 
Stocks of the common Hawthorn, 
and ſhonid be tranſplanted into a 
moilt Soil, and warm Situation, 
where it will produce great Quanti- 
ties of Fruit annually in England, 


which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 


common Hawthorn, but much lar- 


ger; and mult be preſerved till they 


begin to decay before they are eaten, 
as the common Medlar. 

I have obſerved theſe Trees in 
many Places planted againft warm 
Walls, as ſuppoſing them too tender 
to produce Fruit in this Climate, 
without fuch Aſſiſtance; which is a 
very great Miſtake : for J have ſeen 


much more Fruit upon Standard- 


trees than were upon thoſe againit 
Walls, and they ripened well, and 
were better taſted, | 

The Pyracantha, or Ever-green 
Thorn, was formerly in greater 
Eſteem than at preſent : it 15 com- 


' monly planted againſt Walls or Build- 


ings, wbere it affords an agreeable 
Proſpect in Winter (eſpecially if it 
has plenty of Fruit), the Fruit being, 
at that Seaſon, of a beautiful red 
Colour, and are commonly produ- 
ced in very large Cluſters, which, to- 
gether with its ever green Leaves, 
renders it worthy of a Place in every 


good Garden. Put in order to 


have Fruit upon every Part of the 


Tree, in which its greateſt Beauty 
conſiſts, 
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conſiſts, there ſhould always be a 

Succeſſion of young Branches train- 

ed in; for the Fruit is always pro- 

duced upon the ſecond and third 

Years Wood; and all thoſe Branches 
which are older, never produce any: 


for want of rightly obſerving this 
Method, moſt of the Trees of this 


Kind ſeldom have any Fruit but to- 


ward their extreme Parts; which is 
one Reaſon theſe Trees have been 
much neglected of late Years. 

The Branches of this Tree are 
very flexible, ſo that it cannot be 
trained up to a Standard ; but muſt 
always have the Aſſiſtance of a Wall, 

or ſome other Building, to ſupport 
it. It is very hardy, and will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation; but 
it agrees beſt with a dry Soil, in 
which it will always produce a great. 
er Quantity of Fruit. 
This may be propagated by lay- 
ing down the tender Shoots, which 
are commonly two Years before they 
will be rooted enough to tranſplant 
(but, notwithflanding this, it is a 
more expeditious Method than to 
raiſe them from Seeds, which rarely 
come up until the ſecond Year, and 
are but of ſlow Growth the two ſuc- 
ceeding Years); then they may either 
be planted where they are to remain, 
er ito a Nurſery for two or three 
Years, where you may train them, 
according to the Places where they 
are deſigned to be planted : but the 
ſooner they are planted where they 
are to remain, the better they wall 
lacceed. It is commonly three Years 
alter they are planted out, before 
they begin to produce Fruit. 

The Glaftenbury Thorn is preſerv- 
ed in many Gardens as a Curioſity : 
this often produces ſome Bunches of 
Flowers in Winter, and afterwards 
flowers again at the Seaſon with the 
common Sort; but doth in no other 
reipe& differ from the common 
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Hawthorn : the fabulous Story of 
its budding on Chriftmas-day in the 
Morning, flowering at Noon, and 
decaying at Night, 15 now with 
good Reaſon diſbelieved; for altho 
it may ſometimes happen, that 
there may be ſome Bunches of Flow- 
ers open on that Day, yet, for the 


moſt part, it is later in the Year be. 


fore they appear; but this in a great 
meaſure depends on the Mildneſs of 


the Seaſon. This Sort may be pro- 


pagated by budding or grafting it 
upon the common Hawthorn, and 
ſhould be planted in a warm Situa- 
tion, which will greatly promote 
the Flowering in the Wanter ; for 
if they are too much expoſed tocold 
Winds, the Flower-buds will decay 
without opening, tho' in other re- 
ſpeas the Plant is equally as hardy 
as the common Sort, 'and may be 

treated in the ſame manner. 
The Cockſpur Hawthorn is of 
larger Growth than any of the for- 
mer, and 1s very hardy : this may 
be propagated by ſowing the Seeds, 
in the ſame manner as the common 
Hawthorn ; and they commonly 
abide in the Ground till the ſecond 
Year, as they do: therefore the moſt 
expeditions Way to increaſe this 
Plant is, to bud or graft it upon the 
common Hawthorn ; tho' I muſt 
confeſs, that the Trees thus propa- 
cated will not arrive to the Magni- 
tude as thoſe generally do which are 
propagated from Sceds : but will 
produce Fruit much ſooner : but 
where a Perſon intends to have them 
in Perfection, they ſhould always be 
propagated from Seeds. This Sort 
will crow to the Height of eighteen 
or twenty Feet, and may be trained 
up with regular Stems and Heads, 
and when planted amongſt other 
Trees of the ſame Growth, they 
make an agreeable Variety ; for 
in the Spring, when they are in 
| Bioſlom, 
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gloſſom, they are very pleaſing, the 


Flowers being very large, and are 


produced in great Bunches at the 
Extremity of their Branches; and in 


Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, 


which is very large, and grows in 
great Cluſters, they have a beautiful 
Appearance, and are eſteemed very 
good Feed for Deer. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
Sorts were brought from Virginia 
ſeveral Years ſince, and are preſerv- 
ed as Curioſities by ſuch Perſons as 
are Lovers of Trees. Theſe may 


be propagated from Seeds, as the 


other Sorts, or by budding or graft- 
ing them upon the common Haw- 
thorn ; and may afterwards be 
tranſplanted into Wilderneſs - quar- 
ters, amongſt other Trees of the 
ſame Growth, where they will afford 
an agreeable Variety. | 
The ninth Sort will grow larger 
than the other two, and, if raiſed 
from Seeds, will equal the Cockſpur 
Hawthorn ; and the Flowers and 
Fruit are full as large as thoſe; ſo 
that it is very proper to be intermix- 
ed therewith. 
The tenth and eleventh Sorts 


commonly grow to the Size of our 


common Hawthorn, with which 
they may be intermixed, for Varie- 
ty, in Wilderneſs-plantations. 

The tenth Sort is, by ſome of the 
Gardeners, called the Maple-leav'd 
Haw, from the Leaves of this Tree 
aving ſome Reſemblance to thoſe of 
the common or leſſer Maple. This 


Sort flowers later in the Seaſon, than 


any of the other ; ſeldom being 1n 
Beauty earlier than the Beginning of 
Jun, and ſometimes not until the 
Middle of that Month : but the 
Bunches: of Flowers being larger 
than any of the Sorts yet known, 
renders this the moſt valuable, from 
the great Appearance which it 
makes in Flower; and alſo in the 
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Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe; 
theſe Trees are equally beautiful ; 
their Fruit being of a lively red Co- 
lour, and hanging in large Bunches 
on every Part of the Tree. 

The Fruit of the eleventh Sort is 
black when ripe ; but theſe are 


duced thinly on the Trees, ſeldom 


more than two or three growing in 


each Clulter : the Leaves are ſhaped 


{omew hat like thoſe of the Plum; 
but are longer and narrower > this 
is preſerved more for the ſake of 
Variety than its Beauty. | 

The twelfth and fourteenth Sorts 
have been of late Years introduced in- 
to the Eng liſ Gardens from America, 
and are propagated in the Nurſeries 
near London. The twelfth Sort has 
the longeſt and ſtrongeſt Thorns of 


any of the Sorts: the Leaves are like 


thoſe of the Plum. tree: the Fruit is 
as large as thoſe of the Cockſpur- 
haw ; but they are produced but 
thinly, ſeldom more than two or 
three growing together : and by the 
Growth of this Tree (when upon its 
own Stock) in England, it ſeems 
more inclinable to a Shrub than a 


Tree. | 


The fourteenth Sort is a larger- 
growing Tree, being equal'to the 
Cockſpur-haw : this hath no Spines, 
and the Leaves are extended in 
Breadth more than Length : they 
are of a whitiſh Colour on their 
Under-ſide : the Fruit is as large as 
thoſe of the Cockſpur-haw, but of 
an oval Shape, and a yellowiſh- 
green Colour: but theſe come ſin- 
gly, or byPairs, rarely three of them 
growing together; ſo that the Trees 
make no great Appearance either 
in Flower or Fruit. 

The thirteenth was many Vears 
ſince growing in the Biſhop of Lon- 
dans Garden at Fulham ; but hath 
lately been recovered again from 
America, after having been loſt for 
many 
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"many Tears. The Thorns of this 
Sort are very long and flender : the 


Fruit. is ſmall, and crowned with 


Leaves, | F 
The fifteenth Sort has been lately 
introduced among us from Italy: 


this is different from the other Sorts 


in the Shape and Colour of the 
Fruit, which is flat, and of a yel- 
towiſh-white Colour. This may 
be propagated by budding or graft- 
ing it upon the common Hawthorn, 
and is worthy of a Place in all cu- 
rious Collections of Trees. | 
The ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
Sorts are of humblerGrowth, ſeldom 
riſing above five or ſix Feet high, and 


are proper to intermix with Shrubs 


of the ſame Growth, where, by 
their different woolly Leaves, to- 
gether with their Flowers and Fruit, 
in their Seaſons, they add greatly to 
the Variety of ſuch Plantations : 
they may be eaſily propagated by 
fying down their tender Branches, 
which, in one Year, will be rooted 
fafficiently to tranſplant ; when they 
may be placed where they are te 
remain, or planted into a Nurſery, 
and trained up to regular Heads; 
by which Method they will be leſs 
Lable to miſcarry, than if they were 
placed to remain in the Wilderneſs 
immediately. They may alſo be 
grafted on the Pear or White- 
Thorn, | 
The ſeventeenth Sort produces 


great Quantities of Suckers from the 


Roots, which may be taken off in 
the Spring, and tranſplanted into a 
Nurſery two or three Years, until 
they have acquired Strength enough 
to tranſplant for good, where they 


are to remain; by which Method 


they may be greatly increaſed : but 
the Plants thus raiſed will be more 
ſubject to produce a great Number 


of Suckers from their Roots, which, 
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if not yearly taken off, will grow 
up into a Confuſion, and ſtarve the 
old ones. 

They produce their Flowers in 
April and May, and their Fruits are 
commonly ripe in Auguſt: but theſe 
are of no Uſe, except to propagate 
the Species ; which being a tedioug 
Method, and the Layers taking 
Root ſo freely, renders it not worth 
practiſing ; tho' it may happen, that 
{ome Varieties may be obtained this 
way; as is often found in many other 


Trees and Shrubs, 


METHONICA. Vide Glorioſa, 
MEUM, Spignel. 
The Characters are; 
His an umbelliferous Plant, with 
very narrow Leaves: the Seeds are 


large, oblong, aud flriated : to aubich 


may be added, It hath a perennial 


Root. 1 = 
This Plant is propagated in the 
Phyſic-gardens, for medicinal Uſe; 
but is very ſeldom found in other 
Gardens, It may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; and 
in the Spring the Plants will appear, 
when they ſhould be carefully clear- 
ed from Weeds; and in very dry 
Weather muſt be refreſhed with 
Water. In this Place the Plants may 
remain until theAutumn following, 
when they may be tranſplanted in- 
to a ſhady Border about a Foot 
aſunder, where they may remain for 
Uſe. They may alſo be propagated 
by parting their Roots in Autumn, 
which is the moſt expeditious Me- 
thod. | » Es 
MEZEREON. Vide Thymelza. 
MILIUM, Millet. : 
The Characters are; 


It bath a looſe divided Panicle; 


and each ſingle Eliver bath a Caly x, 
confifling of tabs l. eaues, which ore 


inflead of Petals, ts protect the Stami- 
1 


* 


- 
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na and Piſtillum of the Flower, 


«which afteravard becomes an oval 
ſhining Seed, . 
The Species are; 5 

1. Mitium ſemine luteo. C. B. P. 
Yellow or common Millet. 

2. MiLiuuſemine albo. C. B. P. 
Millet with a white Seed. 

z. Miiium ſemine nigro. C. B. P. 
Millet with a black Seed. 
4. Mitium arundinacen, ſumbro- 
tundo ſemine, Sorgo nominatum. C. B. 
p. Reed- like Millet, with roundiſh 
Seeds, commonly call'd Sorgo or 
 Gainey Corn. | 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
theſe Plants, which chiefly differ in 
the Colour of their Seeds, which 


will be to little Purpoſe to enume- 


rate in this Place, thoſe here men- 

"tioned being the principal Sorts 
which I have obſerved growing in 

England. 5 | 

The three firſt Sorts are Varieties 

of each other, and only differ in the 

Colour of their Seeds; which Dif- 

ference will ariſe from the ſame 

Seeds very often ; but the Yellow 

is always preferred, tho' the White 


is no-way inferior to it; but the 


black Sort is eſteem'd little worth. 
Theſe Plants were originally 
brought from the Eaſtern Countries, 
where they are ſtill greatly cultiva- 
ted ; from whence we are furniſhed 
annually with this Grain, which 
is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed 
for Puddens, Sc. Theſe are ſeldom 
cultivated in England, but by way 
of Curioſity in ſmall Gardens, or 
tor feeding of Poultry, where the 
deeds generally ripen very well. 
They muſt be ſown the Beginning 
of April upon a warm dry Soil, but 
not too thick, becauſe theſe Plants 
divide into {everal Branches, and 
fould have much room; and when 
they come up, they ſhould be clear- 
ed trom Weeds; aſter which they 
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will, in a ſhort time, get the better 
of them, and prevent their future 
Growth, In Auguſt theſe Seeds will 
ripen, when it muſt be cut down, 
and beaten out, as is practiſed for 
other Grain: but when it begins to 
ripen, if it is not protected fromBirds, 
they will ſoon devour it. | 
The Guiney Corn riſes commonly 
to be ten or twelve Feet high, and 
has jointed Stalks like the Reed; 
upon the Tops of which the Panicles 
are produced, which are very large, 
as are alſo the Grains. This Sort 
will come up very well, if ſown as 
the former; but ſeldom perfects its 
Seeds with us, except the Seaſon be 
very warm. 

MILLEFOLIUM, Yarrow, Mil- 
foil, or Noſebleed. | 

There are ſeveral Sorts of this 
Plant, which are cultivated in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for Variety ; but as 
they are rarely propagated for Uſe, 
I ſhall paſs them over without name- 
ing them; and only obſerve, that 
the common Sort, which grows in 
great Plenty upon dry Banks, in 
moſt Parts of England, is that which 
is ordered for medicinal Ule. 

MILLERIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a compound Flower, con- 
fiting of ſeveral Florets, and one Half. 
floret, contained in one common Flower- 
cup ; but theſe Florets are barren, 
and the Half-floret, which is fruit- 
ful, is ſucceeded by ene Seed, which 
7s ſurrounded by the Flower-cup. | 

The Species are; 

1. MilLERIA annua ertdta ma- 
jor, foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpicatis 
luteis. Houſt. Greater upright an- 
nual Milleria, with Leaves growing 
oppoſite, and yellow Flowers grow- 
ing in a Spike, 


2. MilLERia annua erecta minor, 


foliis parietariæ, floribus ex foliorum 
alis. Houfl, Leſſer upright annual 


Millerial, 
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Milleria, with Pellitory-leaves, and 
the Flowers growing from the Wings 
of the Leaves. 

3. MiLLER1a annua erecta ramo- 
For, foliis maculatis, profundius ſer- 
ratis. Martyn. Cent. 1. Upright 
branching annual Milleria, with 

fpotted Leaves, which are deeply 
fawed, | 
4. MittErta annua erecta minor, 
folio parietariæ longiori, floribus ex 
foliorum alis. Leſſer upright annual 
Milleria, with a longer Pellitory- 
leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Wings of the Leaves. : | 
The two firſt Sorts were diſcover- 
ed by the late Dr. William Houſtoun 
at Campechy in the Vear 1731. who 
conſtituted this Genus, on finding 
the Characters differing from all the 
Genus's which were before eſta- 
bliſh'd. The Seeds of both theſe Sorts 
be ſent to ſeveral curious Perſons in 
England and Holland, where they 
have ſucceeded very well. | 
The other two Sorts were diſco- 
vered by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
at Campechy in the Year 1734. from 
whence he ſent their Seeds into Eng- 
land, where they have alſo ſucceeded 
very well. The third Sort nearly re- 
fembles the firſt in its Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Growth ; but branches a 
little more than that doth, and the 
Leaves are ſpotted with Black ; the 
Flowers alſo are a little larger. The 
fourth Sort, which is ſomewhat like 
the ſecond, grows taller, and doth 
not branch from the Bottom as the 
fecond doth; the Leaves are alſo 
much longer ; but there appears no 
Pifference in their Flowers. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould 


be ſown early in the Spring, on a 


moderate Hot-bed; and when the 

ants are come up about two Inches, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted in- 
to a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into a m. 
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derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


being careful to ſhade them from 


the Sun until they have taken Root, 
as alſo to water them frequently. 
After the Plants are rooted, they 
ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air admitted to them, by raiſing of 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every 
Day when the Weather is fair ; and 
they muſt be conſtantly watered 
every Day in hot Weather ; for they 
are very thirſty Plants. With thi 
Management, the Plants will, in a 
Month after tranſplanting, riſe to a 
confiderable Height ; therefore they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 


and placed in the Stove, plunging 
them into the Bark-bed, where they 


may have room to grow, eſpecially 
the firſt and third Sorts, which uſu- 
ally grow eight or nine Feet high, 
where they are well managed. But 
the ſecond and fourth Sorts ſeldom 
riſe above three Feet high, and do 


not ſpread their Branches very far; 


ſo theſe may be allowed leſs room. 

In the Middle of Juby theſe Plant; 
will begin to flower, and the Seeds 
will be ripe ſoon after: therefore 
they mult be gathered as ſoon as they 
change of a dark-brown Colour, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon fall off, 
eſpecially thoſe of the two large 
Kinds, which will drop on the leaſt 
Touch when they are ripe. Theſe 
Plants will continue flowering till 
Michaelmas, , or later, if the Seaſon 
proves favourable ; but when the 
Cold of the Autumn comes on, 
tnev will ſoon decay. | 

MIMOSA, The Senſitive Plant. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower con ſiſis of one Leaf, 
ewhich is ſhaped like a Funncl, hawing 
many Stamina in the Centre: tne! 
Flowers are collied into A round 
Head : From ihe Bottom of the Flower 
rijes the Pointal, aubich af terwward 
becomes an oblong flat ' jointed Pos, 
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which opens both Ways, and contains 
i each Partition one roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Mi uos A ſeu frutex ſenfibilis. 
T;urn. The common Senſitive Plant. 

2. Mimosa humilis fruteſcens & 
ſpinsſa, filiguis conglobatis. Plum. 
Dwarf ſhrubby Humble Plant, having 
Thorns, and the Pods growing to- 
gether in Bunches. 7 | 
3. Mimosa ſpinis horridiuſcula, 
& ſenfitiva magis. H. R. Par. Great- 
er Senfitive or Humble Plant, with 
very ſharp Thorns. 

4. Mimosa /atifolia, ſiliculis in 
orbem glomeratis. Tourn. Broad leav'd 
or common Humble Plant. | 

5. Min084 ſpuria de Pernambucg, 
dicta Mimoſa Italica. Lan, The 
fothful Senſitive Plant, wz/gs. 


& ſpinoſa, caule guadrangulo, filiguis 
quadrivatvibus. Houft. Jrailing her- 
baceous prickly Senft:ive Plant, with 
ſquare Stalks, and Pods having four 
Cells. 

7. Mimosa fratico/a ſpinoja, ſili- 
quis latis hirſutis & articulatis, 
Houft, Prickly ſhrubby Senſitive 
Plant, with broad hairy jointed Pods. 


& herbacea, procumbens, fore lutco 


Plino. Houſt. Smooth marſh herba- 


ceous trailing Senfitive Plant, with 
fall yellow Flowers. : 
9. Mimosa fruteſcens ſpineſa S 


hirfuta, tenuibus acaciæ foliis, fili- 


quis articulatis. Hout. Shrubby 


prickly and hairy Senſitive Plant, 
with narrow Leaves like the Acacia, 
and Jdinted Pods. 

10. Mimosa humilis fruteſceus 
& ſpinoſa, foliis acaciæ latiorivar, 
ſiliguis cunglobatis. Dwarf ſhrubby 
and prickly Senſitive Plant, with 
broad Acacia-leaves, and Pods grow- 
ing in Cluſters, ; 

11. Minos Lerbacea non fins a 
aun eli. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The 


6. Mines A herbacea procumbens 


8. Minos non ſpinoſa, paluſtris 
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leaſt creeping herbaceous Senſitive 


Plant, without Spines, commonly 
call'd Senſitive Graſs. 


There are ſome other Species of 
this Plant, which grow, in thewaraz 


Parts of America ; but thoſe here 


mention'd are what I have obſerved 
in the Engliſb Gardens. | 
The firſt Sort is commonly known 
by the Name of Senſitive Plant, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the others, which 
are generally call'd Humble Plants, 
becauſe, upon being touch'd, the 
Pedicles of their Leaves fall down- 
ward; whereas the Leaves of the 
firſt Sort are only contracted upon the 
Touch. 
Theſe Plants are all propagated 
from Seeds, which mult be ſown up- 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring: 
and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots 


I'd with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into a freſh Hot- bed, ob- 
lerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root: after 
which you muſt often refreih them 
with Water, and let them have Aw 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaion, always obſerving to keep 
the Bed in a good Temper for Heat, 
as alſo to cover the Glailes every 
N.ght with Mats, which will greatly 
facilitate their Growth. 

With this Management, in about 


a Month's time, the Plants will have 


greatly advanced, and their Roots 


will fil the Pots: therefore you mult 


remove them into larger Pots, filling 
them up with the like rich Earth ; 
then plunge them into the Hot- bed, 
obſcrving to water them Well until 
they have taken Root; and if you 
ſee the Plants inclinable to droop, 


when the Sun ſhines warm upon the 


Glaſſes, you muſt ſhade them until 


they have recover'd, and are able to 


endure the Heat. 77 
You muſt alſo obſerve to give 
| taem 
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them a greater Share of Air, as the 


Seaſon advances in Warmth; but 


you muſt never expoſe them to the 
open Air, which will not only re- 
tard their Growth, but alſo deftroy 
the ſenſitive Quality ; ſo that I have 
ſeen ſome Plants of theſe Kinds, 


Which, after having been expoſed 
'to the open Air a few Days, have 


intirely loſt their Motion. 

'The firſt of theſe Sorts, if duly 
water'd, and preſerv'd in a kindly 
Warmth, will grow, in the Compaſs 
of one Seaſon, to the Height of eight 
or nine Feet, and produce great 
Quantities of Flowers ; but unleſs 
the Autumn proves very favourable, 
the Seeds ſeldom ripen; and the 


Plant, being much tenderer than the 


other Sorts, is rarely preſerv*d thro* 
the Winter, tho” placed in the warm- 
eſt Stoves ; ſo that we are obliged 
to procure the Seeds from abroad. 


There is ſo great an Affinity be- 
tween this and the eighth Sort, that 
they are with Difficulty diſtinguiſn'd: 


but where Dr. Houſtoun obſerv'd the 


eighth Sort, it was growing in ſtand- 


ing Waters; and the Branches were 
ſpread flat on the Surface of the 
Water in ſuch manner, as if they 
floated: but the Seeds of this, when 
ſown in Europe, produced Plants of 
erect Growth; but their Stalks 
were not ſo woody, as thoſe of this 
firſt Species, and branch'd out more ; 


the Pinnæ of their Leaves were not 


ſo long, and a greater Number pro- 
duced on the ſame Footſtalk; but 
in every other reſpect they are 
alike. | 

This Sort is very common in all 
the Iſlands of America, and I have 
alſo received the Seeds of it from 


Virginia and Carolina; ſo that it is 


certainly a Native of thoſe Coun- 
tries; tho? it is only found in ſome 
very warm Situations, where the 
Seeds ripen annually ; which, fall- 


M I 
ing, produce freſh Plants the fol. 
lowing Seaſon. 

The ſecond Sort is of much hum. 
bler Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
three Feet high; but branches out 
very much, and is beſet with Thorns: 


this will abide two or three Years, 


if preſerv'd in a good Stove, and 
generally produces Seeds every 
Year ; ſo that it is now become ve 
common in the Ergli/> Gardens, 
being the eaſieſt to preſerve, and 
the moſt plentiful in ſeeding, of all 
the Sorts. N 

The third Sort hath very broad 
Leaves, and is greatly beſet with 
ſharp Thorns : this will riſe to the 
Height of five or fix Feet; but has 
generally very ſlender Branches, and 
is tenderer than the laſt- mention'd: 
it rarely produc'd Seeds in this 
Country, but may be preſerv'd thro' 
the Winter in a good Stove. 

The fourth Sort has the quickeſt 


Motion of all the Kinds at preſent 


in England: this is ſomewhat like 
the third in Appearance ; but grows 
more erect, and hath fewer Spine, 


and the Flowers are of a different 


Colour. 'The Seeds of this Kind are 
frequently brought over from Bar- 
bados, where, by the Plenty of 


Seeds brought over, it ſeems to be 


the moſt common 1n that Country, 
The fifth Sort is preſerv'd in Bo- 
tanie Gardens for Variety; but is a 
Plant of no great Curioſity : it hath 
ſomewhat the Appearance of the 
firſt Sort, and will grow erect to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Seeds; but 
it having no Motion upon being 
touch'd, renders it leſs valuable than 
the others. | | 
The three next-mentioned Sorts 
were diſcover'd by the late Dr. Wi 
liam Honſtoun, at La Vera Crux, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds into Eng- 


land, from which many Plants were 


railed. 


1 
-aiſed. The fixth Sort riſes to the 
Height of three Feet, and hath 
fender ſquare Stalks, which are 
frongly armed with Spines. This 
is a perennial Plant, which creeps at 
the Root; ſo that it may be propa- 
cated by the Suckers, Which are 
very plentifully emitted. This hath 
not, as yet, produc'd many Flow- 


| ers in England; for the Shoots gene- 


rally die to the Root in Winter, and 
riſe again the following Spring. 
The Leaves of this Sort do notonly 
cloſe, on being touch'd, but alſo fall 
downward; fo that it is ranked 
amongſt thoſe Kinds which are com- 
monly call'd Humble Plants. 

The ſeventh Sort riſes to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet, aad 
bath a woody Stem, which is ſtrong- 
ly armed with crooked Spines. The 
Leaves conſiſt of ſeveral Wings, 
which have very narrow Pinne : 
theſe Leaves are alſo beſet on their 
Under-ſide with ſharp crooked Spines 
all along the Mid-rib, ſo that it is 
troubleſome to go amongſt the Plants 
in the natural Place of their Growth. 
The Flowers of this Kind are of a 
bright-purple Colour, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by flat hairy jointed Pods, in 


which are included the Seeds. This 


Sort grows very plentifully in moiſt 
rich Places about La Vera Cruz, in 


the Span- MVeſt-Indies; as allo in 


the Braſils, from whence I have re- 
cc:v'd the Seeds. i 

This Plant hath produc'd Flowers 
in England; but hath not perfected 
deed, tho' it hath liv'd over the 
Winter, and has grown to a large 
Size. The Leaves of this Sort cloie 
very ſoon on the Touch; but they 
fal! downward very flowly, ſo that 


it is not ranged amongſt the Humble 


Plants. 

The eighth Sort grows plentifully 
mn Ranging Waters near La Fera 
Cz, where the Branches float on 


MI 


the Water, in like manner 2s dothe 
Pond-weeds in this Country ; bat 
eſpecially one of the Sorts of Arſe- 


ſmart, which is an amphibious Plant, 


when it grows in the Water: the 
Leaves are very broad, and lie ſpread 


on the Surface of the Water ; the 


Branches extending themſelves very 
wide, in the ſame manner as the 
other Pond-weeds: but when it 
grows on dry Ground, the Stalks 
grow erect, and the whole Appear- 
ance of the Plant is ſo much altered, 


as that ſome Botaniſts have deſcrib's 


it as two different Plants: ſo this Mi- 
moſa has a very different Appear- 
ance while the Ground, where it 
grows, is covered with Water; but 
where the Water dries up, and leaves 


the Plants while they are young, 


they will grow more erect ; and thoſe 
of them which have grown in Eng- 
land, have riſen to the Height of 
four or five Feet; but they ſpread 
themſelves on every Side, and re- 
quir'd ſome Support, when they 
were full grown. This Sort hath 
produc'd Flowers in England, but 
hath not perfected Seed; and, being 
an annual Plant, is at preſent loſt in 
Europe. This is one of thoſe com- 
monly call'd Senſitive Plants; for 
the Leaves do not fall on being 
touch'd. The ninth and tenth Sorts 


were diſcover'd by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, Surgeon, at Carthagena, from 


whence he ſent their Seeds into Eng- 
land, which have ſucceeded in ſeveral 
Gardens of the Curious. Theſe are 
both of them of the humble Kind, 
their Leaves falling on the ſlighteſt 


Touch. They will both of them live 


thro' the Winter, if they are placed 


in a very warm Stove. 


The eleventh Sort is very common 
in Jamaica, where it creeps on the 
Ground, and emits Roots at every 


Joint. which ſtrike into the Ground; 


and, by this means, the Plants wil 
6 | ſpread 
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ſpread over a large Surface, and the 
Stalks trail cloſe to the Ground, 
never riſing in Height; and by its 
propagating ſo faſt, by the tratling 
Branches, it is prevented from flow- 
ering, which is the Caſe of many of 
the trailing Plants: I have had ſeve- 


ral of the Plants of this Kind which 


have extended their Branches over 
the Sides of the Pots in which they 
grew, and have rooted deeply into 
the Tanners Bark on the Surface of 
the Hot-bed ; and if they bad been 
Permitted to extend their Branches 
ſo far as they ſeemed naturally in- 
clined, I believe they would in one 
Summer have cloſely covered the 
Whole Surface of the Bed ; but neither 
of theſe Plants had the leaſt Appear- 
ance of Flower: ſo that in its native 
Place of Growth, this Sort produces 
very little Seed, which has occaſion- 
ed its being very rare in the Gardens 
of Europe.; for it is by much the 


moſt valuable of all the Kinds: this 


is very quick in its Motion; for, on 
drawing a Stick over the Plants, 
they will immediately contract, and 
leave the Impreſſion for ſome time, 
till the Plants recover. 

Theſe Plants were moſt of them 
thought to be Annuals formerly, 
becauſe upon the firſt Approach of 
cold Weather they were deftroy'd ; 
but ſince the modern Invention of 
Bark ſtoves, moſt of theſe Sorts have 
been preſerv'd two or three Years, 
and produce Seeds very well. 

The Stove in which theſe Plants 
are placed in Winter, ſhould be kept 
to Anana's Heat (as mark'd on the 
Botanical Thermometers); and du- 
ring that Seaſon they ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſh'd with Water, which 
maſt be plac'd in the Stove at leaſt 
twenty-four Hours before it be us'd, 
that it may have nearly an equal 
Warmth to the Air of the Stove ; but 
vou muſt not give it to them in large 


» 
8 


MI 
Quantities, which will rot thei: 
Roots, and cauſe them to decay: 
you muſt aiſo obſerve to pick off at 
decayed Leaves which may appeat 
at that Seaſon ; which, if not taken 

off, will harbour Inſects, to the 4 
great Prejudice of the Plants. 


But where there is not the Con. 1 
veniency of a good Stove to preſetve ti 
theſe Plants thro' the Winter, thei or 
Seeds may be annually procur'd, and N 


a few Plants raiſed, which may be 


kept in an Hot-bed under Glaſſe, in 


waere they will continue until the Tit 
Cold approaches in Autumn ; and, Be 
being a great Curioſity, are worthy le 
of Care in every good Garden. Pl 
It is confidently aſſerted by ſome W. 
Perſons, that the Plants of this Genus 8 
are very poiſonous ; and that the I. ei 
diaus have a ſecret Way of prepare. R 
ing the Poiſon, ſo as that the Perſon Sr 
to whom it is given, ſhall languiſh as 
under the Effects of it for Months or an 
Years, and prove fatal to them : and tic 
the ſame Perſons add, that the only th 
Antidote to expel this Poiſon is tie R. 
Root of the ſame Plant. de 
MINT. Jide Mentha. th 
MIRABILISPERUVIANA. Vid. 
Jalapa. | : of 
 MISLETOE. Vide Viſcum. We 
MITELLA, Baſtard American m: 
Sanicle. ar, 


The Chara#ers are; | 

I. hath a perennial Root : the Cup fre 
of the Fleaver conſiſts of one Leaf, co 
and is divided into five Parts: tht co 
Fleauer con ſiſis of frve Leaves, aubich pa 


expand in farm of a Roje : the Ovary a 
becomes a rountifh Fruit, auhich to- ar 
minates in a Point, gaping at the Ti, lik 
in form of a Biſgops Mitre, and full thi 
of roundiſh Seed-+. the 
The Species are ; co 
1. Mirz LL A Americana, forum WI 
pelalis integris. Jeurn. Americas | 
Micelia, whole Flower - leaves ar? in 
int re. | of 


2. M1-ELLS 


2. MirzlLla Americana; forum 
petalis fimbriatis. 7. American Mi- 
tella, with fringed Flower- leaves. 

MiTELLA Americana, fore 
fquallide pur pur eo vie. Boerb. Ind. 
American. Mitella, with hairy Flow- 
ers, of a dirty purple Colour. 

4. MiTELLA Americana maxima 
tintoria. Inſt. R. H. The Arnotto, 
or Anotto; and by the French called 
Rocou. 1 FE 

The three firſt Sorts are preſerved 


in curious Botanic Gardens for Va- 


riety; but there being very little 
Brauty in their Flowers, they are 
ſeldom propagated in Gardens for 
Pleaſure. They are very hardy, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by parting their 
Roots, which may be done either in 
Spring or Autumn, in the manner 
2s is practiſed for Polyanthus's, Oc. 
and being planted in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, will grow very vigorouſly ; ſo 
that, for the ſake of Variety, a few 
Roots may be admitted in ſhady Bor- 
ders, where few better Plants will 
thrive. . 

The fourth Sort riſes to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and hath a 
woody Stem, which is beſet with 
many Branches at the Top, which 
are farniſh'd with broad Leaves, 
ſhap'd ſomewhat like an Heart: 
from theſe Branches the Flowers 
come out in ſmail Cluſters, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe: theſe are of 
a pale Fleſh-colour. The Flowers 
are ſucceeded by brown Pods, ſhap'd 
like a Mitre, and are echinated on 
the Outſide in the ſame manner as 
the Cheſtnut; in which Pods are 
contained many irregular Secds, 
Which are of a red Colour. 

The Seeds of this Plant are uſed 


in dyeing, and the Indians make uſe 


of this Colour to Paint their Bodies, 
You. II. 


M1 
eſpecially when they go to War; in 
order, as ſome ſuppoſe, to prevent 
their diſcovering the Blood when 


they are wounded, being almoſt of 


the ſame Colour; fo is ſuppoſed td 
make them courageous. But the chief 


Uſe of it is to prevent the Muſke- 
ta's and Flies from annoying them. 


This Dye is alſo mix'd with Cho- 
colate to give it a Colour, | 
It grows in the warmeſt Parts of 
America, from whence the Seeds are 
pretty frequently ſent into England. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring af the Year, in ſmall 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
which ſhould be plunged into a2 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
Whea the Plants are come up two 


Inches high, they ſhould be care- 


fully traniplanted, each into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into 
theTanners Bark, obſerviag to ſhade 
them from the Sun, until they have - 
taken new Root. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will grow to be 
a Foot high by the middle of Jah. 
and will have filled the Pots with 
their Roots; therefore they ſhould 
then be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
put into Pots a little larger, and 
plunged agan into the Hot-bed, 
and managed as before. Theſe Plants 
may remain in the Hot-bed until to- 
ward Michaeclmas, when the Nights 
begin to be cold; at which time 
they muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark - bed, 
where they may enjoy a good Share 
of Warmth in the Winter - ſeaſon; 


otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv'd 


in this Country: they muſt be fres 
quently refreſh'd with Water, during 
the Winter- ſeaſon; but they ſhould. 
not have too much given to them 
each time, eſpecially if they ſhould 
caſt their Leaves, which they fre- 
quently do toward the Spring. 

Mmm MOL 
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MOLDAVICA. Vid Dracoce- ſhould be done in April), if you 
phalum. pPulövKace the Pots upon a moderate 
. MOLLE, The Hidian Molle, or Hot- bed, it will cauſe them to take 
Maſtich- tree. Root much ſooner, provided you 
The Characters are; _ water and ſhade them carefully; but 
I bath pinnated Leaves, like theſ# you muſt obſerve to let them have 
elbe Lentiſcus; but are terminated Air in proportion to the Warmth 
by an odd Lobe: the Flower expands of the Seaſon ; and when they have 
in the Form of a Roſe ; and the Fruit taken freſſi Root, you muſt inure them 
reſembles a Grain of Pepper. to the open Air by degrees, into which 
We have but one Species of this they ſhould be removed toward the 
Tree in England; which is, Latter-end of May, placing them in 
MoLLE. Cluf. in Monard. The a Situation where they may be de. 
Arbor Molle, or Jadian Maſtich- fended from violent Winds, in 
„ | which they may remain until the 
This Tree is, by ſome Writers, October following, when they muſt 
made a Species of Lentiſcus; and be removed into the Green-houſe, 
hath by ſome been titled Lentiſcus placing them where they may have 
Africanus; and by. others Lenti/cus a great Share of free Air in mild 
Peruvianus : but which of thoſe two Weather; for they only require to 
Countries it is a Native of, I cannot be protected from ſevere Cold. 
determine; nor whether there is any This Tree will grow to the Height 
real Diſtinction in the Characters of of ſeven or eight Feet, but common- 
this, and the Lentiſcus, having ne- ly produces its Shoots very irregu- 
ver ſeen either the Flowers or Fruit lar, ſo that it is very difficult to 
of this. | form it to a regular Head; for 
- This was formerly more common which Reaſon it is not ſo much 
in the European Gardens than at pre- eſteem'd (except by the Curious in 
ſent, there being very few of them Botany) as the Lentiſcus; but for 
now to be found ; moſt of them Variety it may have a Place in all 
having been deſtroyed by ſome late curious Green houſes, 1 
ſevere Winters; and being difficult MOLLCUGO. 
to propagate, has rendered it ſo The Characters are; 
ſcarce. | | The Empalement of the Flower li. 
It may be propagated by laying cut into frve Segments: the Flower 
down the tender Branches, which in 7s of one Leaf: the Pointal is fituated 
two or three Years will take Root, in the Centre of the Flower, which 
when they may be taken off from 7zs attended by three Stamina, and af- 
the old Plant, and planted into Pots 7erward becomes an oval V. el, hav- 
fill'd with freſh light Earth, obſerv- ing three Cells, opening in three Parti, 
ing to water and ſhade them until and filled with ſmall kidney - ſhaped 
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they have taken Root. Seeds. | 
But as it is very difficult to make The Species are; 
this Tree grow from Layers, ſo it 1. MotLuco foliis guaternis ob. 


will be neceſſary to flit the Branches verſe ovatrs, Lin, Hirt. Cliff. This 
when laid, which will facilitate Plant was uſually call'd Rupture- 
their Rooting ; and when you cut wort, with a Chickweed-leaf. 
them off from the old Plants (which 2. MoLLuco foliis quinis 7 
| | atHS 
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| ferward turn to 
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Jatii inægualibut. Flor. Leyd. This is 
by ſome call'd Five-leav'd upright 
African Chickweed:. 
3. Meru folirs ſeptenis Finea- 


ribus. Lin, Hort. Clif. African 


Chickweed, with the Appearance of 
Ladies Bedſtraw. 
Theſe are low annual Plants, 


having little Beauty; ſo are only 


preſerved in Botanic Gardens for the 


fake of Variety : if their Seeds are- 


ermitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring: but 
the two laſt Sorts ſeldom thrive well 


in the full Ground, unleſs in warm 
| Seaſons : but when their Seeds ſcat- 


ter on an Hot-bed, or in Pots in the 
Stove, they will thrive faſt enough. 
MOLUCCA, Molucca Balm. 
The Characters are; 

It is a werticillate Plant, with a 
labiated Flower, confiſting Mone Leaf, 
whoſe upper Lip is hollow, like a 
Spoon, but the under Lip is cut into 


three Segments : out of the Floxwer-cup 


ariſes the Pointul, attended, as it 
were, by four Embryoes, which af- 
| ſo many angular 
Seeds, auhich are intloſed in the bell- 
foaped Calyx. | 
The Species are; | 

1, MoLucca /zwis, Dod. Smooth 
Molucca Balm. 

2. Moruce pDineſa. Dod. Prick- 
ly Molucca Balm. | | 

Theſe Plants are annual, and 


Periſh after they have perfected their 
They are preſerved only in 


Seeds. 


ſuch Gardens where Perſons are 
curious 'in the Study of Plants, as 
they have no great Beauty or Uſe. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in Marel, upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion, where the Plants will come up 
ſoon after; and when they are about 


two Inches high, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted out, either into freſh Beds of 


light Earth, or in the Borders of the 


flexis. 


monly call'd the 


Mo 


Pleaſure- rden, placing them at 2 


good Diſtanee; for their Branches 


will extend pretty far, if the Soil 


be rich ; and when they have taken 
Root, they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and faſten them to 
Sticks, to prevent their being broken 
by Winds when they advance ; for 
they will grow upward of three Feet 
high. | + Ek 

In Fuly theſe Plants will flower, 
and if the Seaſon proues warm, their 
Seeds will be perfected in September: 
but if the Seaſon is cold and moiſt, 
they commonly periſh without pro- 
ducing good Seeds in this Country ; 
for which Reaſon theſe Plants ſnould 
be raiſed in Autumn, and preſerved 
thro' the Winter under a common 
Frame, and in the Spring tranſplant- 
ed out, as before, when they will 
flower early, and produce good 
Seeds. | 

MOLY, Wild Garlick. 

The Character, are; | 

It agrees in every reſpect with the 
Garlick, to whichGenus manyBotanifts 
have joined theſe Plants: the Flowers 
are produced in an Umbel. 

The Species are; 

1. Moly /atifolium liliſſorum. 

C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Moly of Theo- 


phraſtus. 


2. Mory latifolium Indicum. C. 
B. P. Broad-leav'd Indian Moly. 
3. MoLy latifolium Hiſpanicum, 
C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Spaniſb Moly, 
with purple Flowers. 7 
4. Mol x latifolium, flave fore. 
H. Eyft. Broad - leavd yellow Moly. 
5. Mory anguflifolium umbella- 
tum. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Moly, 
commonly call'd Homer's or Digſcori- 


dess Moly. . 


6. MoLy anguflifolium, foliis re- 
C. B. P. Narcow-leav'd 
Moly, with meg Leaves, com- 

rpent Moly. 


Mmanm 2 7. Mor x 


M O 


7. Mor y; moſchatum, capillacto 
\ Folio. C. B. P. The ſweet Moly of 
Montpelier, vulgo. 


N 
are ſome Male (or barren), other; 


Female, trowing upon the Top of the 


Embryo, which is afterward chang. 


There are ſome other Varieties of ed into a Fruit, which is fleſhy, and 
this Plant, which are preſerv'd in ſometimes more or leſs tapering, and 


curious Botanic Gardens abroad; 
but thoſe here mentioned are what I 
have obſery'd in the Englii Gar- 
dens. | 9 
They are all very hardy Plants, 
and may be eaſily multiplied by 
their Off-ſets, which they ſend forth 
in great Plenty: the beſt Sea on to 
tranſplant them is in Auguſi or Sep- 
tember, juſt after their Leaves decay; 
for if they are permitted to remain 
long after, and the Seaſon ſhould 
prove moiſt, they will ſend forth 
freſh Fibres, when it will be too late 
to remove them, unleſs they are 
taken up with Balls of Earth. 
They will grow in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation; but will thrive beſt in 


a light ſandy Soil, and an open Ex- 


poſure. | 
They commonly produce their 
Flowers in May and June, except 
the ſweet - ſcented Montpelier Kind, 
which ſeldom flowers till Augu/?; and 
are pretty Varieties in the large Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure garden, where, 
being intermix'd with other bulbous- 


rooted Flowers, they afford an agree- 
of the ſame Kind under each Light, 


able Variety; but they ſhould not 
be permitted to remain longer than 
two Years before they are tranſplant- 
ed, becauſe they produce a great 
Number of Off-ſets {eſpecially Ho- 
mer's Moly), which, if not taken 


from the old Roots, will ſtarve them, 


and cauſe their Flowers to be very 
weak. 5 
MOMORDICA, Male Balſam- 
apple. 
The Charadtert are: N 
T he Flower conſiſbs of one Loaf, 7s 
of the expanded bel! ſhaped Kind, bat 


fo deeply cut, as to appear compos'd of 


Kt diflinet Leaves « theſe Flowers 


hollow; and <when ripe, uſually 
burſts, and caſis forth the Seeds with 


an Elaflicity ; which Seeds are Wrap. 


ped up in a membranous Covering, and 
are, for the moſs part, indented on 
their Edprs. | | 
The Species are; = 
1. Momorpica vulgaris. Tourn, 
The common Male Baliam-apple. 
2. Momorvbica Zeylanica, pan: 


pinea fronde, frutiu brewiori. Tourn, 


Male Baliam-appie of Ceylon, with 


Vine leaves, and a longer Fruit. 


3. Mowmornica Zeylanica, pam 
pinea fronde, fructu longiori. Tourn, 


Male Balſam apple of Ceylon, with 


Vine leaves, and a longer Fruit. 
4 MomokDica Americana, fru- 
Au reticulato ficco, Com, Rar. Male 
Balſam-apple of America, with a dry 
netted Fruit. | | 
Theſe Plants are all annual ; their 
Seeds muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed 
the Beginning of March; and, when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted out into a freſh Hot- 
bed, after tne manner of Cucum- 
bers or Melons, putting two Plants 


and the Plants watered and ſhaded 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muſt be treated as Cu- 
cumbers, permitting their Branches 
to extend upon the Ground in the 
ſame manner, and obſerve to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

Wich this Management (provided 
you do not let them have too much 
Wet, or expoſe them too much to 
the open Air) they will produce the!! 
Fruit in July, and their Seeds wil 
ripen in Auguſt, when you mult ob- 
ſerve to gather it as ſoon as you ſe 
the Fruit open, otherwiſe it will be 


n 
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eaſt abroad, and with Difficulty ga- 
thered up again. 1 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in 
curious Gardens for the Oddneſs of 


their Fruit; but as they take up a 


great deal of room in the Hot- beds, 
requiring frequent Attendance, and 
being of little Beauty or Uſe, ſo 
they are not much cultivated in 
England, except in Botanic Gardens 
ſor Variety. | | 

There are ſome Perſons who put 
theſe Plants in Pots, and faſten them 


up to Stakes, to ſupport the Vines 


from trailing on the Ground, and' 


place the Pots in Stoves ; where, 


when they are ſkilfully managed, 


they will produce their Fruit tole- 


rably well: and in this way they 
make a better Appearance, than 
when the Vines ſpread on the 
Ground, like Cucumbers and Me- 
lons. The third and fourth Sorts 
ſeldom perfe& their Seeds, unleſs 
they are ſown early in the Spring, 
and brought forward by being re- 
moved inzo two Hot-beds : but it is 
the belt way to put theſe Plants in 
to Pots very young; for they do not 


tranſplant well when they have 


grown any Length : therefore they 
mould be each planted in a ſmall 
Pot, as ſoon as they put out the 


third, or rough Leaf; and when 


the Roots have filled theſe Pots, the 
Plants may be ſhaken out, preſerv- 
ing all the Earth about their Roots, 
and put into larger Pots ; but ſtill 


continued in the Hot bed, until the 


Plants are too high to remain under 
the Glaſſes; when they may be 
remov'd into the Stove, and kept 
duly watered; as alſo a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, without which the 


Plants will grow fickly, and pro- 


duce no Fruit. 
MONARDA. 
The Characters are; 


M O 


"The Empalement of the Flower is 


tubulous and fireaked, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and divided at the Brim into 
five equal Parts : the Flower is of 
one Leaf, of the lip ſhaped Kind; the 


upper Lip being ered, narrow, and in- 


tire: the Under- lip (or Beard) is broad, 
and cut into three Segments ; the Middle 
being long and narroau; but the other 


two broad and blunt: in the Centre of 
the Flower is fituated the ſquare 
Pointal, attended by two Stamina, 


and four Embryoes, which afterward 


are ſo many round Seeds incloſed in the 
Empalement. | 


The Spectes are; | 
I. MonarDa floribus capitatis, 


caule obtuſo. Lin. Vir. Monarda with 


an obtuſe Stalk, and Flowers col- 
lected in an Head, commonly calPd 
Ozweega Tea: 

2. MonarDa foribus werticillatis. 
Lin. Hort. Clif. Monarda with 
Flowers growing in Whorles. 

2. MonarDa foliis ovato-lanceo- 


atis, werticillis lateralibus dichoto- 


mis corymboſis, foliolis inægualibus 
exceptis. Flor. Firg. Monarda with 
hoary ſweet ſcented Leaves. | 

4. MonarDa fſpica interrupta, 
invelucris longitudine werticillorum 


lanceslatis. Flor. Virg. American Field 


Baſil, with a purple-ſpotted Flower. 
The firſt Sort is, by Dr. Tourne- 


fort, called a L-onurus. This was 


figured and deſcribed by Cornutus, 
in his Book of Canada Plants, by 
the Title of Origanum Canadenſe f- 
ſtuloſum. This Plant is very com- 
mon in moſt of the Northern Parts of 
America, where the Inhabitants drink 
an Infuſion of this Herb as Tea, and 


call it Ozwweega Tea: there are ſome 


Perſons in England who are fond of 
this Herb for the ſame Purpoſe, uſing 
it inſtead of Baum. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 


beautiful Garden - plants: the firſt. 


produces large Heads of fine ſcarlet 
Mm m 3 Flowers 
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Flowers, which continue long in 


Beauty ; eſpecially if they are placed 
in a moiſt ſhady Situation, where 
they laſt near two Months in Flower, 
in July and Auguff. This is an 
abiding Plant, which propagates 
eaſily by its trailing Branches, which, 
lying upon the Ground, ſtrike out 
Roots ; ſo may be taken off, and 
tranſplanted ; it may be alſo propa- 
gated by Slips, in the ſame manner 
as Mint, or by parting of the Roots. 
The beſt time to tranſplant them is 
in the Autumn, that they may be 
well rooted before the Froſt comes 
on; and then there will be no Dan- 
ger of their ſuffering by Cold, nor 
from the dry Weather in the Spring; 


ſo will flower ſtrong. This Sort will 


abide the ſevereſt Cold, in the open 
Air. | 

The ſecond Sort produces Flow- 
ers of a yellowiſh Colour, ſpotted 
with black ; which, together with 
the purple Leaves, which embrace 
the Stalks juſt under the Whorles of 
Flowers, make a fine Appearance. 
This and the third Sorts ſeldom con- 


tinue longer than two Years ; and as 


they ſeldom produce good Seeds in 
England, ſo they are not ſo common 
as the firſt Sort in the Engliſb Gar- 
dens. The fourth Sort will con- 
tinue many Years, and may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ; but as there is little Beauty in 
it, few Perſons preſerve it in their 
Gardens. | 7 
When the Seeds of theſe Plants 
are obtaived from America, they 
fhould be ſown upon a Bed of light 
Earth in Spring ; and, if it is kept 
moiſt, many of the Plants will come 
up the firſt Seaſon ; but they often 
lie in the Ground till the Year af- 
ter; ſo the Ground ſhonld not be 
diſturbed. 5 


tree. 
( 


MONBIN, The Hog Plum- 


X O 


The aracters arama 
It hath a roſe:ſbaped Flower, con- 
fling of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
ranged in a circular Order ; from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, awhich 
afterward becomes an oval fleſby ſoft 
Fruit inclfing an hard Stone, in which 

are contained four Kernels or Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this 

Tree; wiz, N 

 Monsin arbor, foliis fraxini, 
fructu lateo racenoſo. Plum. Now. Gen. 
The Hog Plum-tree, u %... 
This Tree is a Native of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where it 
grows in the Sawanna's, and low 
marſhy Places, in great Plenty. It 
riſes to be forty or fifty Feet high, 
and divides into a great many crook- 
ed Branches, which are beſet with 
winged Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Aſh - tree. The Flowers, 
which appear in the Spring, are pro- 
duced in large pyramidal Bunches at 
-the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a white Colour, and are very 
ſweet : theſe are ſucceeded by ſeve- 


ral yellow oval-ſhaped Plums, grow- 


ing in Cluſters, The Wood of this 
Tree, being ſoft, is uſed inſtead of 
Cork, to ſtop Bottles, in America. 
This, being a very tender Tree, 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
otherwiſe it cannot be preſerved in 
this Country. It may be propagated 
by Cuttings (which is the moſt com- 
mon Method practiſed in America): 
but if theſe are to be brought into 
England, they ſhould be planted 
pretty cloſe together in 'Tubs of 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 


tion, until they have taken good. 


Root, before they are put on board 
the Ship; and in their Paſſage they 
muſt be kept from ſalt Water : When 

they arrive in pretty good Health, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out of 

the Tubs, and each planted into a 
ſeparate Pot filled with light rich 

Earth, 
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Karth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing frequently to refreſh them with 
Water : If they come over in an hot 


Seaſon, it will be proper. to ſhade 


them from the Sun until they are 
rooted ; and at that Seaſon they will 
require but a very moderate Warmth 
in the Hot - bed; for too great 
Warmth would then be very injuri- 
ous to them. But when they arrive 
late in the Year, the Bed ſhould have 
a larger Share of Heat, in order to 
forward their Rooting, before the 
Winter's Cold comes on. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſowing of their Stones, 
which ſhould be brought over as 
freſh as poſſible. "Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring of the Year, in 
{ſmall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged intoan Hot- 
bed of 'Tanners Bark ; where, if the 


Bed is in a good Temperature for 


Heat, and the Pots of Earth are du- 
ly moiſtened, the Plants will come 
up in about a Month, or fix Weeks, 
after ſowing, when they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. 
When thePlants are fit to tranſplant, 
each Plant ſhould be planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, where they muſt 


have a pretty large Share of freſh 


Air in warm Weather. . 
When the Plants have grown ſo 
large as 40 have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſnould be ſhifted 
Into ethers of a larger Size, being 


careful not to ſhake the Earth from 


their Roots. They muſt then be 
Plunged into the Hot - bed again 
provided the Plants are not too tall 
to ſtand under the Glaſſes, without 


Injury to their Leaves; in which 


Mo 


Caſe they muſt be plunged into the 


Bark-bed in the Stove, where they . 


may haveroom to advancein Height: 
but if they have room in the Hot- 
bed, they may remain there till about 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 


to be cold; at which time they muſt 


be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
warmeſt Part of the Stove. During 


the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt be often 
refreſhed with Water; but it muſt 


not be given them in large Quanti- 


ties when the Seaſon is cold, eſpeci - 


ally if they ſnould caſt their Leaves, 
which they ſrequently do toward the 
Spring; then they muſt have but 


little Water, until they put out new 


Leaves; becauſe too much Moiſture 


is injurious to them when they are 


in almoſt an unactive State. 

This Plant has produced Fruit in 
England, which has ripened well: 
but as there is little Fleſh upon them, 
they are ſcarce worth cultivating in 
England, for the ſake of their Fruit: 


but thoſe Perſons who are curious 


in Exotic Plants, ſhould not be 


without a Plant or two of this Sort, 


becauſe it makes an agreeable Ap- 
pearance when it 1s in Flower, as 
alſo in Fruit. ; 

As the Plants obtain Strength, 
they may be treated a little more 
hardily than while young ; and they 
will be longer lived ; for when they 


are forced too much by Heat, they 


ſeldom continue above three or four 


Years : they always caſt their Leaves 


in Winter ; and thoſe Fruits which 
have been produced in England, ri- 


ned upon the Plants after the 


eaves had fallen: the Fruit, when 
ripe, had the Appearance of a Sweet- 
meat candied over. 


_- MONTIA, 


The Characters arez | 
It hath a funnel-jhaped Flower, 


conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe under 
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Part i is tubulous; but the upper-Part is 
expanded, and cut into five Segments 
the Fruit which ſucceeds the Flower, 
is à bicapſular flat Seed-veſſel which 
is ſurrounded on the Borders with a 
Plume, which expands like Rays, 

We have but one Plant of this 
Genus ; 3 VIS, 

MonT1a arboreſcens, abutili "folio 
ſerrato, fructu racemoſo. Houſt. Tree- 
like Montia, with a ſawed Abutilon- 
leaf, and the Fruit growing in 
Bunches. 

This Plant was diſcovered by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, near Old 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain, who 
gave this Name to it in Honour to 
Dr. Monti, Profeſſor of Botany at 
Bononia. 

It grows about den or eighteen 
Feet high, and hath a woody Stem, 


Which divides into ſeveral Branches: 


theſe are beſet with Leaves, ſome- 
what like thoſe of the yellow Mal- 
low, which are five Inches long, and 
four broad, ending in a Point: theſe 
are ſawed round the Edges, and 
have a Down on their Under-iides. 
The Flowers are of a greeniſh-ye]- 
low Colour, and are produced in 
Bunches. The Seaſon of its Flow- 
ering is in January, in the native 
Place of its Growth; and in Europe 
it generally flowers a little earlier, 
commonly by the End of Member; 
and the Seeds are ripe in March. 
This Plant is propagated by Seed, 

which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up about two 


Inches high, they ſhould each be 


tranſplanted into a ſeparate {mall 


Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot bed, 

being careful to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have takenRoot; after 
which time they muſt have a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them 


- 


be duly watered. 


'MO 


in warm Weather; and they moft 


In this Hot-beg 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into 
the Stove; and the firſt Year, while 
the Plants are young, it will be pro- 
per to plunge them into the Bark. 
bed : but the following Winters 
they will do very well in the dry 
Stove, which ſhould be kept up to 
a temperate Heat. And in the 
Middle of. the Summer they will 
bear to be expoſed for near three 
Months, provided they are placed in 
a warm Situation. In hot Weather 


theſe Plants muſt be frequently 


watered ; and as they advance in 
their Growth, ſhould be ſhifted in- 
to larger Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth. With this Management the 
Plants will thrive very well, and 
in two or three Vears will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. It may alla 


| be. propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in July, in Pots of 


rich Earth, and plunged iato a very 
moderate Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, 
and in the Day-time fcreened from 
the Sun; theſe Cuttings will be 
rooted by the Beginning of Sepier:- 
ber, when they ſhould be each tranſ- 
Planted into a ſmall Pot, and plung- 
ed. again into the Hot-bed till they 


have taken Root; and afterward 


they may be treated as the old 
Plants. 

MORIN A. 

The CHara gens are; 

It hath a tubulous anomalous per- 
ſouated Flier, corfe Aing of one Lea, 
ewhich is divided into two Lips: 
the Upper-lip is again divided into 
two Parts ; but the Under-lip is divi- 
ded into thr ec from the Flower - -cuf, 


evhich is, for the moſt part, bifid, 


ariſes ihe Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the Hindær-part o the Flower : but 
is barren z for the Flower-cup . e 5 
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the Embryo; and is Surrounded by 
another Cup as à Sheath, in which are 
many roundiſb and angular Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; viz. 
MokrINA Orientalin carline Folio. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Morina, with 
a Leaf of the Carline Thiſtle. 
This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. 
Journcfort, in his Travels in the Le- 
want, who gave it this Name in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Morin, aPhy ſician at Paris. 
This Plant is propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after it 
is ripe in the Autumn, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not come up the follow- 
ing Summer; for I have ſeveral 
times obſerved, where the Seeds have 
been ſown in the Spring, they have 


remained in the Ground fourteen or 


teen Months before the Plants 
have appeared. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in the Places where the 
Plants are to remain, becauſe they 
ſend forth Tap-roots, which run 
very deep into the Ground; and 


when theſe are broken or injured 


in tranſplanting, the Plants ſeldom 
thrive after. They may be, ſown 
in open Peds or Borders of freſh light 
Earth, being careful to mark the 
Places, that the Ground may. not be 
diſturbed ; for it frequently happens, 
that the Seeds do not come up the 
firſt Year, when they are ſown in 
Autumn ; but when they are, ſown 

in the Spring, they never come up 
the ſame Year. The Ground where 
the Seeds are ſown muſt be kept 
clear from Weeds; which is all that 
is neceſſary to be done until the 
Plants come up; when, if the Seaſon 
mould prove 15 it will be proper 


to refreſh them two or three times 


2 Week with Water: and where 
they come up too cloſe together, 
they ſhould be thinned fo as to leave 
them near eighteen Inches apart : 
alter Fhich time they will require 


* 3 


no other Caltars but to keep "RAY 
conſtantly clear from Weeds; and 


in the Spring, juſt before the Plants 
put out new Leaves,. to ſtir the 
Ground gently between them ; and 
lay a little freſh Earth over tha Sur- 
face of the Bed, to encourage the 
Plants. 


In Autumn theſe Plants decay to 
the Ground, and ſend forth new 


Leaves the following Spring: but 


it will be three Vears from the time 


of the Plants firſt coming up, to their 
Flowering ; tho? after that time they 
will flower every Seaſon; and the 


Roots will continue many Years, ; 
provided they are nat diſturbed. 
Theſe Plants, when in Flower, make 
an agreeable Diverlity, when mixed: 
with other hardy flowering - peren- 
nial Plants; and as they do not re- 
quire much Care to cultivate them, 
they deſerve room in every good 


Flower-garden. 
| MORUS, The Mulberry-tree. 
The Characters are; 


It hath large raugh roundiſs 1 


the Male Flocuers (or Kathins, which 
have a Calyx: conſiſting of four 


Leaves) are ſometimes produced upon 


ſeparate Trees, at other times at re- 
mote Diflances from the Fruit on the 


Jame Tree: the Fruit is compoſed of 
to each of 


ewhich adbere four Small Leawes : be 
Seeds are roundiſb, growing fangly in, 


ſeveral Protuberances, 


each Protuberance. 
| The Species are; 

1. Morvus frudta nigro C. B. 171 
The common black Mulberry. 


2. Mogus udn allo. C. B. P. 


The white Mulberry. 
3. Morus rudtu nigro minori, 
faliis eleganter laciniatis. 


Leaves neatly jagged. 

4. Moxus frudu albo minori, ex 
allo purpuraſcente, Tourn. The 
ſmall purpliſh-white Mulberry. 


5. Monde 
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Tourn, : 


The lefler black Mulberry, with 
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5. Moxvs Virginiana, foliis la- 
= feabris, fructa rubro longiori. 
F 


. Plant. Hort, The broad- 
leav'd Virginian Mulberry, with 
long red Fruit. ; 

6. Morus Virginienſis arbor, ho- 
ti arboris inſtar ramoſa, foliis ampliſ- 
fimis. Pluk. Phyt. The large-leav'd 
Virginian Mulberry, with blackiſh 
Shoots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Lote or Nettle- tree. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 


common in moſt Gardens, being 
planted for the Delicacy of its Fruit : 
it may be 1 by ſowing 


the Seeds, or by laying down the 
tender Branches, which in two Vears 
will take Root, and may then be 


tranſplanted into the Places where 


they are to remain. Thoſe Plants 
which are propagated from Seeds are 
commonly the moſt vigorous, and 
generally make the ſtraiteſt Stems ; 
but then there is a very great Hazard 
of their being fruitful ; for it often 
happens, that ſuch Plants are, for 
the moſt part, of the Male Kind, 
which produce Katkins, but ſeldom 
have much Fruit ; for which Rea- 
ſon, thoſe who are deſirous to have 
fruitful Trees, ſhould always propa- 
gate them byLayers from ſuch Trees 
as produce plenty of good Fruit, 
or chooſe ſuch as they have ſeen bear 
in the Nurſery : but as the Trees 
thus raiſed are ſubje& to have crook- 
ed unſightly Stems, there ſhould be 
Care taken in the Choice of ſtrait 
Shoots to make Layers ; and when 
they 
ſhould have ftrait Stakes fixed down 
by each, to which they ſhould be 
faſtened as the Shoot is extended, 
until it comes to the Height you 
deſign the Stem; then you may 
fuffer the Branches to extend as 
they are inclinable ; for this Tree 
mould not be often prun'd ; but only 


are tranſplanted out, they 


produced chicfly Male Flowers, a 


MO 


ſuch Branches ſhould be cut of 
which ſhoot croſs, and bruiſe them. 
ſelves by rubbing againſt each other; 
and ſuch as decay ſhould alſo be cut 


This Tree delights in a light Soil, 


not too wet, nor over-dry ; and 
ſhould have an open Expoſure ; for 
if it be planted too near to other 
Trees or Buildings, fo as to be ſha- 
ded thereby, the Fruit ſeldom ripens 
well; tho', if they are planted in a 
Situation where they may be de- 
fended from the violent Weſt and 
South-weſt Winds, which very often 
blow down and deſtroy great Quan- 
tities of the Fruit, it will be of great 
Advantage; but they ſhould always 
be open to the Eaſt and South-eaſt 
Sun, which isof great Service in dry- 


ing up the Moiſture which lodges 


upon the Surface of their Leaves in 
the Night ; and not only retards the 
Fruit, but renders it ill-taſted and 
watry. And as this Fruit continues 
late in Autumn, where the 'Trees 
are not well expoſed to the Sun, the 
Fruit will turn mouldy upon the 
Trees, eſpecially in damp Weather, 
or in cool Nights, | 
This Tree delights to grow in rich 


light Earth, ſuch as are the Kitchen- 


gardens near London, where the Soil 
is alſo deep ; in which Places there 
are ſome very large Trees, which 


have been many Years ſtanding ; and 


theſe old Trees produce a much great- 
er Quantity of Fruit than any of the 
young Trees, allowing for their Pro- 
portion; and the Fruit are alſo larger, 
and better flavour'd : theſe old Trees 

roduce few Male Flowers; for 1 
fine conſtantly obſerved, that as the 
Trees advance in Age, their Num- 


ber of Male Flowers decreaſ.s in 


proportion. I have alſo obſerved 
ſome Trees, which, while youngs 


der 
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ter twenty Years ſtanding, have pro- 


duced plenty of Fruit, and few Male 
Flowers. | | | 
Where theſe Trees are planted 
in a very ſtrong or ſhallow Soil, they 
ſeldom make any Progreſs, eſpecial- 
ly where the Bottom is either Clay 
or Chalk; in both which Soils th 
| een moſſy, and never make much 


rogreſs. WET Fx 
The Soil under theſe Trees ſhould 
alſo be every Year well dug and ma- 
nured ; tho there will ſcarce- any 


Sort of Plants grow under tbem: 


but it. is of great Advantage to the 
Fruit, notwithſtanding what may 
have been ſaid to the contrary. 
The white Mulberry is commonly 
cultivated for its Leaves to feed Silk- 
worms, in Frauce and Italy, &c. tho 
the Perſians always make uſe of the 
common black Mulberry for that 
Purpoſe: and I have been aſſured 
by a Gentleman of Honour, who 
hath made Trial of both Sorts of 
Leaves, that the Worms fed with 
thoſe of the black Sort produce much 
better Silk than thoſe fed with the 
White : but he obſerves, that the 
Leaves of the black Sort ſhould ne- 
ver be given to the Worms, after 
they have eaten for ſome time of the 
white, left the Worms ſhould burſt ; 
Which is often the Caſe, when they 
are thus treated. | 
The Trees which are defigned to 
feed Silk-worms, ſhould never be 
ſuffered to grow tall, but rather 
kept in a ſort of Hedge ; and inſtead 
of pulling off the Leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off together with 
their young Branches; which is 
much ſooner done, and not ſo injuri 
ous tothe T'ree. : 
This white Sort may be propaga- 
ted either from Seeds or Layers, as 
the black Mulberry, and is equally 
hardy : but the moſt expeditious Me- 
thod of raiſing theſe Trees in Quan- 
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tity, is from the Seeds; which may 
be procured in plenty from the bach 
of France, or hal the beſt way to 
ſow theſe Seeds in England is, to 
make a moderate Hot-bed, which 
ſhould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats : upon this 
Bed the Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 


middle of March, and covered over 


with light Earth about a Quarter of 
an Inch deep: in very dry Weather 
the Bed muſt be frequently watered ; 


and in the Heat of the Day ſhaded 


with Mats; and alſo covered in the 
Nights when they are cold: with 
this Management the Plants will 
come up in five or ſix Weeks; and 
as they are tender when they firſt 
appear, they muſt be guarded againſt 
froſty Mornings, which often hap- 
pen in May, and deſtroy ſuch tender 

ants : if theſe Plants are ·watered 
in dry Weather, and kept clear from 


Weeds, they will make good Pro- 


greſs the firſt Year : but there muſt 
be Care taken of them the firſt Win- 
ter, eſpecially to cover them in Au- 
tumn, when the firſt Froſts come, 
which will kill the tenderPlantsto the 
Ground, if they are not protected: 
the following March theſe Plants 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the Nur- 
ſery to get Strength, where they 
may remain two or three Years ;z and 
then ſhould be removed where they 
are to continue. A 
There are two or three Varieties 
of this Tree, which differ in the 
Shape of their Leaves, Size and Ca- 
lour of their Fruit : but as they are 
of no other Uſe than for their Leaves, 
the ſtrongeſt-ſhootingand thelargeſt= 
leaf'd Sort ſhould be preferr C. 
The large-leav'd Virginian Sort, 


with long red Fruit, is at preſent 


very ſcarce in England, tho' it ſeems 
to be the common Sort, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the Woods of Ane. 
rica: this may be propagated from 
Seeds, 
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Seeds, « or by laying down the Bran- 


ches, as the common Sort: it 15 very 

hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our Winters in the open Air very 
well. The Leaves of this Kind are 
very large, and ſeem to be as pro- 
per for feeding of Silk-worms as 
thole of the common Sort; ſo that 
if ever the Project of eſtabliſhing a 
Silk Manufactory in the Veſt- Indies 
ſhould be ſet on foot, there would be 


no occaſion of their ſending over 


for Mulberry-trees, as hath been by 
ſome propoſed, ſince they will find a 
{ſufficient Quantity in all the Woods 
of that Country. 

The large-leaf'd Firginian Mul- 
herry, with black Shoots, is fill 


more uncommon than any of the 


former: there is a large Plant of 
' this Kind growing in the Gardens 
of the Biſhop of London. at Fulbam, 
which has been ſeveral Years an In- 
habitant of that Garden; but has 
never produced any Fruit, that I 
could learn ; but bath foie Years 


a great Number of Katkins, much 


Rke thoſe of the Hazel nut, which 
occaſioned Mr. Ray to give it the 
Name of Corylus; but it may be one 
of the Male Trees, which never 
produce Fruit, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens in the common Sorts of Mul- 
berties, the Leaves being very like 
thoſe of the black Mulberry, but 
Somewhat larger and rougher. 
This Tree has not been propaga- 
ted yet in this Country; for tho? it 
has been budded and grafted upon 
both the black Mulberries, yet I 
can't hear, that it hath ſucceeded 


üpon cither; and the Tree, being 


pretty tall, can't be laid down, 
which is the moſt likely Method to 
pro apate it: this is very bardy,and 
will endure the Cold of our Climate 
in the open Air very well, and is co- 
veted as a Curiofity by ſuch as de- 
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light in the Variety of Trees and 


Shrubs. 
MOSCHATELLINA Tuberou 


Moſchatel. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſling of one 


Leaf, ewhich ts divided at the Brim 
into many Parts, from whoſe Cup 


ariſes the Paintal, fixed like a Nail 


in the middle of the Flower, which 


afterward becomes a ſoft ſucculent 
Berry ; in which are contained may 


Nat Seeds. 


We have but one Sort of thi 
Plant; * i. 


MoscfaTELLINA foliis PRE TY | 


F. B. Moſchatel with 


bulboſze. 
Leaves like thoſe of the bulbous Fu- 
mitory. 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady 
moiſt Places in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land: it flowers the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of April; 
and the Leaves decay about the 
Middle of June, when the Roots 
may be taken up, and tranſplanted. 
Theſe ſhould have a pretty ſtrong 
Soil ; and if they are planted under 


\ Thickets of Shrubs, they will thrive 


much better than in an open Expo- 
ſure. 

The Flowers are of a green- 
iſn- white Colour; ſo are not very 
beautiful: but as the Plants will 
thrive under Trees, and require no 
Care in their Culture ; therefore 
they may have a Place in Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety. 

MOSS. Vide Muſcus. 

 MOTHERWORT. 7: ide Cardi- 
aca. 

MUNTINGIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a roſe ſHhaped Flower, con- 
fifling of five Leaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order; from 
avhoſe Cup oriſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a globular /oft 
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fleſhy umbilicated Fruit, in which are 
contained many ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Mu xTINOIA folio ſericeo olli, 
fruftu majori. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Muntingia with a ſoft filky Leaf, 
and a larger Fruit. 

2. MunTixG14a folio ulmi aſpe- 
ro, fructu minima glomerato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a rough 
Elm- leaf, and the leaſt Fruit grow- 
ing in Cluſters. 

3. Munrtixeia folio corni, fructu 
minore. Plum. Now. Gen. Mun- 
tingia with a Cornel. leaf, and a 
leſſer Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Iſlands in America: the firſt Sort is 


| figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans 


Sloane, in his Hiftory of Famaica, by 
the Name of Loti arboris folio an- 
guſtiore, rubi fore, & c. This Sort 
grows thirty Feet high or upward, 
in its native Soil; but in England 1 
have not ſeen any of them above 
ten Feet high: this caſts its Leaves in 
Winter, and will ſometimes continue 
without Leaves a whole Year, eſpe- 
cially if the Plants are. nct kept 
warm : the Leaves of this Sort are 
covered with a ſort of Down on 
their Under. ſide, and have three large 
Ribs running longitudinally | in each: 
the Fruit is ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
{mall Medlar; and when ripe, is of 
x dark-brown Colour : the Jena. of 
all theſe Sorts were {ent from Fa- 
maica by Mr. Robert Millar. 

The third and fourth Sorts ſeldom 
grow more than twelve or fourtecn 
Feet high in their native Country : 
but in England J have not ſeen any 


above half that Height: the Leaves 


of the ſecond Sort reſemble thoſe of 
the Elm; but are extremely rough: 
the Flowers of this Sort are very 
mall, and are produced in Cluſters; 
the F; uit is avout the Size of a {mall 
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Pea, at firſt of a yellowiſh green; 
but afterward turns black. | 
Theſe do not make any great Ap- 
pearance ; ſo are ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens, unleſs by ſome who are 
curious in the Study of Plants. 


They may be propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots 


filled with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark, where they ſhould be 
duly watered ; and in warm Wea- 
ther the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to 
admit freſh Air. Theſe Seeds will 


often remain in the Ground a whole 


Year before the Plants will appear 3 


in which Caſe the Pots muſt be kept 
conſtantly clear from Weeds, and 
ſhould remain in the Hot-bed till at- 


ter Michaelmas, when they may be 


removed into the Stove, and plunged 


1nto the Bark-bed, bez other 


Pots of tall Plants, andes which they 
will very well ſtand ; and therefore 


may be crouded in, where Plants 


will not thrive. During the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon the Pots ſhould be now 
and then watered, when the Earth 


appears dry; and in the Beginning 


of March the Pots ſhould be remo- 
ved out of the tove, and placed into 
a freſh Park- bed under Frames, 


which will bring up the Plants ar 


alter. 


When the Plants are come up 


about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out of the Pots, 
and each planted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with! gat rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they ſhould 
be duly watered, and in warm Wea- 
ther muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air. In this Hot-bed the Plants 
may remain until the Autumn, when 
the Nights begin to be. cold; at 
Which 
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Which time they ſhould be removed 


Into the Stove, and plunged into the 


Bark-bed. During the Winter-ſea- 
ſon theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, 
eſpecially while they are young, and 


frequently refreſhed with Water : 
but it muſt not be given to them in 


large Quantities at this Seaſon, leſt 


it rot the tender Fibres of their 


| Roots. It will be proper to con- 
tinue theſe Plants in the Stove all 


the Year ; but in warm Weather 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
Air, and Plenty of Water : yet, as 
the Plants grow in Strength, they 
will be more hardy, and may be 
more expoſed in Summer; and in 
Winter will live in a dry Steve, if 


kept in a moderate Degree of 


eat. 
MULBERRY. Lide Morus. 
MULLEIN. Vide Verbaſcum, 


- MURUCUIA. 


'The Charaers are ; 


it hath à roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 


fefting of ſeveral Leawes, which are 
placed in à circular Order; and is in- 


cloſed in a many-leav'd Cup: theMiddle 


of the Flower is occupied by a Tube, 
ſhaped like the Trunk of a Cone; out of 


ewhich ariſes the Pointal, with the 


Embryo on the Top, on which reſt three 
Clubs or Nails, and under them the 


Stamina: the Embryo afterward be- 
comes a fleſhy oval Fruit, having one 
Cell, which is filled with Seeds, which 
are covered with an Hood or Veil. 
There is but one Species of Mu- 


rucuia; which is, 


Morxucvia oli lunato. Inſt. R. H. 
Murucui a with an horned Leaf. 
This Plant is very nearly allied to 


the Paſſion flower, and is by ſome 


Authors ranged with them; but as 
it differs from them in the Structure 


of the Flower, having a large 


Trunk in the Centre of the Flower, 
which the Paſſion-Rowers have not, 
Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated it from 
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them, and applied this Name to it, 
which is the American Name given 
to ſeveral Sorts of Paffion-flowers. 
It grows in Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds may be procured. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the 


Spring of the Year, on a moderate 


Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- - 


ners Bark, and then managed in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed 


ers. 
MUSA, The Plantain-tree. 
The Characters are; | 

It is a kind of Plant with a poly- 
petalous anomalous Flower : the u 
Petal is excavated or hallowed like a 
little Boat, and divided into three at 


the Summit: the hither one is con- 


cawe, but the inward one pellated, or 
in the Form of a Creſcent or Half-mon 
Shield, and accompanied with two 
little narrow - pointed Leaves: the 
Calyx paſſes into a cucumber. ſhaped 
Fruit, that is ſoft, fleſhy, covered 
with a Shin divided, as it were, in- 
to three Loculaments, in which there 


appear, as it were, ſome Rudiments of 


Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Musa frufu cucumerino longi- 
ori. Plum, Now. Gen, The Plantain- 
tree, vu %. a 

2. Musa caudice maculato, fru- 
du recto rotundo brewiore odarato. 
Shan, Cat. The Banana? tree, wul- 

0. | | 
Theſe Plants are very common in 
the Ea/? and We Indirs, as allo 
in moit hot Countries of the World. 
They are carefully cultivated by 
the Planters in the Veft- Indies, who 
pla't thein in low rich Ground, by 


the Sides of Gullies, where they 


produce Fruit mott Parts of the 


Year. la England they are only pre- 
| ler ved 


for the tender Sorts of Paſſion- flow. 
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ſerved as Curioſities, where they 


muſt be conſtantly kept in a Bark- 
ſtove ; for tho' they may be kept 


alive in another warm Stove, yet 
they will make very little Progreſs 
therein, and do not appear half ſo 


beautiful, their chief Ornament be- 


ing the Largeneſs of their Leaves, 
which are ſometimes ſix Feet long, 
and near two Feet broad : but as 


theſe Plants take up a great deal er 


room in the Stove, eſpecially when 


they arrive to a conſiderable Size; 


ſo it is not convenient to keep more 
than one Plant of each Kind. 
During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe 


plants muſt be plentifully watered ; ' 


for the Surface of their Leaves being 
large, occaſions a great Conſumption 
of Moiſture, by Perſpiration, in hot 


Weather ; but in the Winter they 
muſt be watered more ſparingly ; 


tho at that Seaſon they muſt be of- 
ten refreſhed ; but Water muft not 
be given them in ſuch Quantities. 

The Pots in which theſe Plants are 
placed ſhould. be large, in propor- 
tion to the Size of the Plants; for 
their Roots generally extend pretty 
far; and the Earth ſhould be rich 
and light. The Degree of Heat 


with which theſe Plants thrive beſt, 


is much the ſame with the 4:ana, or 
Pine-apple, in which I have had 
many of theſe Plants produce their 
Fruit in Perfection; and they were 


near twenty Feet high. 


The moſt ſure Method to have 
theſe Plants fruit in England, is, af- 
ter they have grown for ſome time 
in Pots, ſo as to have made good 
Roots, to ſhake them out of the 
Pots with the Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and plant them into the Tan- 
bed in the Stove, obſerving to lay a 
little old Tan near their Roots, for 
their Fibres to ſtrike into; and in a 


few Months the Roots of theſe 


Plants will extend themſelves many 


upward of forty Pounds Weight, arid 


MU 


Feet each Way in the Bark; and theſs 


Plants will thrive a great deal faſter, - 


than thoſe which are confined in Pots 


or Tubs. When the Bark-bed wants 


to be renewed with freſh Tan, there 


| ſhould be great Care taken of the 
Roots of theſe Plants, not to cut or 


break them, as alſo to leave a 

Quantity of the old Tan about Gem; 
becauſe, if the new Tan is laid too 
near them, it will ſcorch their Roots, 
and injure them. Theſe Plants muft 


be plentifully ſupplied with Water, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive: in 


Winter they ſhould be watered every 
other Day, giving at leaft a Gallon 
to each Plant; but in Summer they 
muſt be watered every Day, and dou- 
ble the Quantity given to them each 
time. Tf the Plants puſh out their 
Flower-ftems in the Spring, there 


will be Hopes of their perſecting 


their Fruit; but when they come out 
late in the Year, the Plants will de- 
cay before the Fruit is ripe. The 
Stoves in which theſe Plants are 
Placed, ſhould be at leaſt twenty- 
four Feet in Height, otherwiſe there 


will not be room for their Leaves 


to expand; for when the Plants are 


in Vigour, the Leaves are often eight 


Feet in Length, and near three Feet 
broad ; ſo that if the Stems grow to 


be ſixteen Feet to the Diviſion of the 


Leaves, and the Houſe is not twenty- 
four Feet high, the Leaves will be 
cramped, which will retard the 
Growth of the Plants: beſides, when 
the Leaves are bent againſt the Glaſs, 
there will be Danger of their break- 
ing them, when they are growing 
vigorouſly ; for I have had, in one 


Night, the Stems of ſach bent 


Leaves force thro' the Glaſs ; and 
the next Morning advanced two'or 
three Inches above the Glaſs. 

IT have ſeen ſome Branches of 
Fruit of the firſt Sort, which were 


per- 
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perfectly tipe in England: but this 


is not ſo good a Fruit, as to tempt 
any Perſon to be at the Expence of 
raiſing them in England: the ſecond 
Sort is preferr'd to the firſt, for the 
Flavour of its Fruit, in all thoſe hot 
Countries where theſe Plants abound: 


the Bunches of theſe are not near ſo 


larg- as thoſe of the firſt Sort; nor 
are the ſingle Fruit near ſo long: 
theſe change to a deeper yellow Co- 
lour, as they ripen; but their Taſte 
is ſomewhat like that of mealy Figs. 
Some Perſons who have reſided in the 


Meſt- Indies, having eaten ſome of 


theſe Fruit, which were produced 
in England, have thought them lit- 
tle inferior to thoſe which grew in 
America; and I imagine, that the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Countries would 
not eſteem theſe Fruits ſo much, had 
they Variety of other Sorts: but, 
for want of better, they eat many 
Kinds of Fruit, which would not be 
valued in Europe, could they be ob- 
tained in Perfection. 

Theſe Plants are eafily propaga- 
ted, by cutting off an old Plant near 
the Ground, which will occaſion. 
their ſhooting out ſeveral young ones 
from the Root ; which is the Man- 
ner they are propagated in the hot 
Countries: ſo that after a Spot of 
Ground is' once planted with them, 
they will continue ſeveral Years ; 


for the old Plant producing one large 


Bunch of Fruit from the Centre, 
when that 1s ripe, and cut off, the 
whole Plant decays, and ſeveral 
young ones ſpring up from the 
Roots, which, being produced one 


after another ſucceſſively, afford the 


Inhabitants Plants of various Size 
and Age, which produce their Fruit 
ſucceſſively in like manner. 

It is the firſt of theſe Species 
which is chicky cultivated in the 
Weſt: Indies; that, producing a much 
larger Bunch of Fruit, is by the In- 
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habitants greatly preferr'd to the 
other, which 18 accounted a very 
pleaſant Fruit when ripe, and is by 
many Perſons greatly coveted by 
way of Deſſert, being ſofter and 
more luſcious to the Faſte; but is 
not ſo much eſteemed for Food. 
Theſe Plants riſe to be fifteen or 
twenty Feet high in the West- Indies; 
to which Height they generally ar- 
rive in about ten Months from their 
firſt planting ; ſoon after which they 
produce their Fruit, and then de- 
cay : they are of the quickeſt Growth 
of any Vegetable yet known. Sir 
Hans $loane ſays, one may almoſt {ce 
them grow; he cut a young Tree 
even at the Top with a Knife, which 
immediately grew up diſcernibly; 
and in an Hour's time the middle 
Leaves, which were wrapped up with: 
in the others, were advanced above 
them half an Inch. | 


MUsC ARI, Mufk, or Grape 
Hyacinth, vgs. 


The Charaders are; 
It bath a bulbous Root: the Leaves 
are long and narrow : the Flowyr it 
hermaphroditical, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, and ſhaped like a Pitcher, and 
cut at Top into fix Segments, which 
are reflexed: the Ovary becomes a 
triangular Fruit, divided into three 


Celle, which are full of round Seeds, 


The Species are; 

1. Muscarl arwenſe funcifoliun 
minus ceruleum. Journ. Common 
leſſer blue Grape flower, or Muſ- 
cary. „ 
2. MuscaxI arwenſe junciſoliun 
exalbidum minus. Tourn. Leſſer wht- 
tiſh Grape-flower, or Muſcary. 


3. MuscaxI ob/olctiore flare ex 


purpura. virente. Cluſi Muſk Hya- 
cinth, or Grape- flower, of a worn- 
out purple-greenith Colour. 

4. Muscani cœiuleum maus. 
Tourn, Greater blue Muſcary, or 
Grape-flower, 


5. MusCcaklt 


MU 


Muſcary or Grape - flower, with a 
purpliſh: Flower. 

6. Muscar1 panicula comoſa pur- 
puro-violacea. Boerb. Ind. The fea- 
ther'd Hyacinth, vulgo. | 

7. Muscar1 flavo flore. Cluſ. Hift. 
The yellow Muſcary, or Grape-hya- 


Dipcady. =: | 
8. Muscarr panicula cirrhoſa 
purpurea, longiore & frictiore. Boerh. 
Ind, Plant. Muſcary or Grape-hya- 
cinth, with a feather'd Top. | 
The firſt Sort is very common in 
moſt old Gardens, where, by its 
plentiful Increaſe, it is become ſo 
troubleſome as to render it little 
eſteemed ; for when once theſe Roots 
have taken Poſſeſſion of a Garden, 


— terward ; the ſmalleſt Off- ſets grow- 
| ing, altho' they are buried a Foot 
under the Surface of the Ground. 
This produces its Flowers in April 
; and May ; and if permitted to re- 
. main, will produce ripe Seeds in 
1 June: the Flowers of this Sort {ſmell 
d very like Starch. 
h The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
a than the firſt, and is preſerved by 
77 ſuch as are curious in Flowers; tho? 
it is a Plant of no great Beauty: this 
is propagated by Off. ſets, as the 


ry | common Hyacinth, and will thrive 
n in almoſt any Soil or Situation; but 
1 beſt in that which is warm and dry. 


The third Sort is a very deſpicable 


2 Flower, to Appearance; but is chief- 
ü- ly preſerved for its uncommon 

Sweetneſs: this is alſo increaſed as 
ex the former, and produces its Flow- 
a- ers much about the ſame Seaſon: but 
n- as this doth not increaſe ſo faſt as the 


other, the Roots may remain three 
Vears before they are removed. 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 


eighth Sorts are alſo preſerved in 
Vou, IT, 


5.  Muscart arvenſe latifolium 
jurpuraſeens. Tourn. Broad- leav'd 


eint; commonly called Tibcad!, or 


they are ſcarcely ever eradicated af- 


MU 


curious Gardens for Variety ; but 
neither of theſe have much Sweet- 
neſs in their Flowers: theſe are alſo 
propagated by Off ſets, as the for- 


mer; but produce their Flowers later 


in the Seaſon. | 

The ſeventh Sort produces yellow 
Flowers, which, when they decay, 
change to a worn-out purpliſh Co- 
lour : the Flowers of this Kind are 
extremely ſweet; and having more 
Beauty than either of the other Sorts, 
it is generally more eſteemed: but this 
is not very common in the Exgliſb 
Gardens at preſent. 

There is another Sort of this, 
which has been lately raiſed in Hol- 
land, with very large orange-colour- 
ed Flowers, which have a very agree- 
able Scent : but this is ſo rare in Hol- 
land, as that the Gardeners give two 
Guineas for a Root of it; ſo that un- 


t1] the Price of theſe Roots 1s a | 


lower'd, we can't expect to ſee this 
Sort in England; there being few 


Perſons here, who care to give ſuch 


Prices for Flowers. 


The proper Seaſon for taking up 
the Roots of theſe Flowers 1s in 


July, when their Leaves are de- 


cayed ; at which time they ſhould 
be ſpread upon Mats, in a dry Place, 
for a Fortnight, until their Bulbs be 


dry'd, when they may be laid up, 
each Sort by itſelf, until the Begin- 
ning of October, which is the Seaſon 


for planting moſt of thoſe bulbous- 


rooted Flowers; and the various 


Sorts of theſe may then be intermix- 
ed amongſt other Flowers of the 
ſame Growth; where, in the Sea- 
ſon of their Flowering, they afford 


an agreeable Variety. Theſe Roots 


ſhould never be permitted te remain 
longer than two Years unremoved, 
unleſs the third and feventh Sorts ; 
for they multiply ſo faſt, that the 
Number of their Off- ſets would 


greatly weaken the blowing Roots, 
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and cauſe their Flowers to be very 
ſmall ; and the firſt Sort, which in- 
creaſes fo plentifully, would fill the 
Borders with Off- ſets, ſo as not to be 
clear'd out again. | 

MUSCIPULA. Vide Lychnis. 

MUSCUS, Moſs. wr 

Theſe, tho' formerly ſuppoſed to 
be only Excreſcencies produced from 
the Earth, Trees, &c. yet are no leſs 

erfect Plants than thoſe of greater 

. having Roots, Branches, 
Flowers, and Seeds; but cannot be 
propagated from the latter byany Art. 

"MUSHROOMS are, by many 
Perſons, ſuppoſed to be produced 
from the Putrefaction of the Dung, 
Earth, &c. in which they are found; 
but notwithſtanding this Notion is 
pretty generally received amongſt 
the unthinking Part of Mankind, 
yet, by the curious Naturaliſts, they 
are efteemed perfe& Plants; tho' 
their Flowers and Seeds have not, as 


yet, been diſcovered. But ſince they 


may, and are annually propagated 


'by the Gardeners near London, and 


are (the eſculent Sort of them) great- 
ly eſteemed by moſt curious Palates, 
I ſhall briefly ſet down the Method 
practiſed by the Gardeners who cul- 
tivate them for Sale. 


But, firſt, it will not be improper 


to give a ſhort Deſcription of the 
true eatable Kind, ſince there are ſe- 
veral unwholſome Sorts, which have 
been, by unſkilful Perſons, gather- 
ed for the Table. 
The true Champignon, or Muſh- 


room, appears at firſt of a roundiſh 


Form, hke a Button ; the Upper- 
part of which, as alſo the Stalk, is 
very white; but being opened, the 
Under-part is of a livid Flefh - co- 
lour; but the fleſhy Part, when 
broken, is very white: when theſe 
are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, 
they will grow to a large Size, and 
explicate themſelves almoſt to a Flat- 


will change to a dark Colour. 
In order to cultivate them, if you 
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neſs, and the red Part underneath 


have no Beds in your own, or in 
neighbouring Gardens, which pro- 
duce them, you ſhould look abroad 
in rich Paſtures, during the Monthy 
of Auguſt and September, until you 
find them (that being the Seaſon 
when they are produced); then you 
ſhould open the Ground: about the 
Roots of the Muſhrooms, where yoy 
will find the Earth, very often, full 
of ſmall white Knobs, which are 
the Off- ſets, or young Muſhrooms; 
theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, 
preſerving them in Lumps with the 
Earth about them: but as this Spaun 
cannot be found in the Paſture, ex- 
cept at the Seaſon when the Muſh. 
rooms are naturally produced, you 
may probably find ſome in old 
Dunghils, eſpecially where there has 
been much Litter amongſt it, and 
the Wet hath not penetrated it to 
rot it; as likewiſe, by ſearching old 
Hot-beds, it may be often found; 
for this Spawn hath the Appearance 
of a white Mould, ſhooting out in 
long Strings, by which it may be 
eaſily known, where-ever it is met 
with ; or this may be procured by 
mixing ſome long Dung from the 
Stable, which has not been thrown 
on an Heap to ferment ; which be- 
ing mixed with ſtrong Earth, and 
put under Cover to prevent Wet 
getting to it, the more the Air is ex. 
cluded from it, the ſooner the Spawn 
will appear: but this muſt not be 
laid fo cloſe together, as to heat; 
for that will deftroy the Spawn: in 
about two Months after, the Spawn 
will appear, eſpecially if the Heap 
is cloſely covered with old Thatch, 
or ſuch Litter as hath lain long 
2broad, ſo.as not to ferment; then 
the Beds may be prepared to receive 
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the 1 : theſe Beds WY 


+: © 
made of Dung, in which there is 
good Store of Litter ; but this ſhould 
not be thrown on an Heap to fer- 
ment: that Dung which hath lain 
ſpread abroad for a Month or long- 
er, is beſt: theſe Beds ſhould be made 
on dry Ground, and the Dung laid 
upon the Surface: the Width of 
theſe Beds at Bottom ſhould be about 
two Feet and an half, the Length in 
proportion to the Quantity of Muſh- 
rooms deſired: then lay the Dung 
about a Foot thick, covering it 
about four Inches with ſtrong Earth: 
upon this lay more Dung, about ten 


| of Earth; ſtill drawing in the Sides 
of the Bed, ſo as to form it like the 
Ridge of an Houſe; which may be 
done by three Layers of Dung, and 
a many of Earth. When the Bed 
is finiſhed, it ſhould be covered 
with Litter, or old Thatch, to keep 
out Wet, as alſo to prevent its dry- 
ing: in this Situation it may remain 
eight or ten Days ; by which time 
the Bed will be in a proper 'Tem- 
perature of Warmth to receive the 
Spawn; for there ſhould beonlya mo- 
derate Warmth in it, great Heat de- 
ſtroying the Spawn, as will allo 
Wet; therefore when the Spawn 1s 
found, 1t ſhould always be kept dry 
until it is uſed; for the drier it 1s, 
the better it will take in the Bed : 
for I bad a Parcel of this Spawn, 
Which had lain near the Oven of a 
Stove upward of four Months, and 
was become ſo dry, as that I de- 
ſpaired of its Succeſs; but I never 
have yet ſeen any which produced ſo 
os, nor in ſo great Quantity, as 
is. 
The Bed being in a proper Tem- 
perature for the Spawn, the Cover- 
ing of Litter ſhould be taken off, 
and the Sides of the Bed ſmoothed; 
then a Covering of light rich Earth, 
about an Inch thick, ſhould be laid 


Inches thick; then another Layer 


MU 


all over the Bed; but this ſnould not 


be wet: upon this the Spawn ſhould 
be thruſt, laying the Lumps two or 
three Inches aſunder: then gently 
cover this with the ſame light Earth, 
above half an Inch thick; and put the 
Covering of Litter over the Bed, lay. 


ing it ſo thick as to keep out Wet, 


and prevent the Bed from drying: 


when theſe Beds are made in the 


Spring or Autumn, as the Weather 
is in thoſe Seaſons temperate, ſo the 


Spawn will then take much ſooner, 


and the Muſhrooms will appear per- 


haps in a Month after making : but 
thoſe Beds which are made in Sum- 
mer, when the Seaſon is hot, or in 
Winter, when the Weather is cold, 


are much longer before they pro- 
duce. | 


The great Skill in managing of 


theſe Beds is, that of keeping them 
in a proper Temperature of Moiſt- 
ure, never ſuffering them to re- 
ceive too much Wet: during the 
Suramer-ſeaſon, the Beds may be un- 
covered to receive gentle Showers of 
Rain at proper times; and in lon 

dry Seaſons the Beds ſhould be now- 
and-then gently watered ; but by no 
means ſofter much Wet to come to 
them: during the Winter- ſeaſon 
they muſt be kept as dry as poſſible; 
and ſo cloſely covered, as to keep out 
Cold : in froſty or very cold Wea- 
ther, if fome warm Litter, ſhaken 
out of a Dung-heap, is laid on, it 
will promote the Growth of the 
Muſhrooms : but this muſt not be 
laid next the Bed; but a Covering 
of dry Litter between the Bed and 
this warm Litter: and as often as 


the Litter is found to decay, it ſhould 


be renewed with freſh: and as the 
Cold increaſes, the Covering ſhould 
be laid ſo much thicker. If theſe 


Things are obſerved, there may be 


plenty of Muſhrooms obtained all 
the Year: and theſe produced in 
Nnnz Bed 
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Beds are much better for the Table 
than any of thoſe which are gathered 


in the Fields. 


A Bed thus manag'd, if the Spawn 


takes kindly, will continue good for 


ſeveral Months, and produce great 


Quantities of Muſhrooms ; from 
theſe Beds, when they are deſtroy'd, 


you ſhould take the Spawn for a 
freſh Supply, which may be laid up 
in a dry Place until the proper Sea- 
ſon of uſing it; which ſhould not 
be ſooner than five or ſix Weeks, 
that the Spawn may have time to 
dry before it is put into the Bed, 
otherwiſe it will not ſucceed well. 
Sometimes it happens, that Beds 


thus made do not produce any Muſh- - 


rooms till they have lain five or fix 


Months; ſo that theſe Beds ſhould 


not be deſtroyed, though they ſhould 
not at firſt anſwer Expectation; for 


I have frequently known theſe to 


have produced great Quantities of 
Muſhrooms afterwards, and have 
continued a long time in Perfection. 
MUSTARD. Vide Sinapi. 
 MYAGRUM, Gold of Pleaſure. 
The Characters are; 
I hath a Flower conſiſting of four 


Leewves, which are placed in form of 


2 Croſs, out of whoſe Cup ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes 
4 turbinated Fruit, having one Cell, 


in aubich is included one oblong Seed, 


and two empty Cells at the Point. 
The Species are; 
1. MyaczUM mono/permum latife- 
lium. C. B. P. Broad -leav'd one- 
grain'd Gold of Pleaſure. 


2. MYacRuUM mono/per mum minus. 


C. B. P. Leſſer one - - grained Gold 


of Pleaſure. 
. My acrum WY rotund:s. 
F. B. Round- podded Gold of Plea- 
ſure. 
Theſe are all of them annual 
Plants, which periſh ſoon after their 
Seeds are ripe. They grow wild in 


miſcarry. 


Tourn. 


M V 
the Corn- fields in ſeveral Parts of 


Europe; where, if the Seeds are 


permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up, and thrive better than thoſe 


which are ſown with Care ; ſo that 


the beſt way to continue theſe Spe- 
cies is, to let the Seeds fall in Au- 
tumn, or to ſow them ſoon after 
they are ripe ; for when they are 
ſown in the Spring, they very often 
When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be clear'd from 
Weeds ; and where they are too cloſe 
together, they ſhould be thinned fo 


as to leave them about eight or ten 


Inches aſunder, which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. 

The Oil of theſe Seeds is much 
uſed in Germany, where the Inha- 
bitants ſow large Fields with the 
Seed. - This Oil is frequently uſed 
in Medicine; but the poor People 
eat the Oil Ii Sallads and Sauces, 
and the Rich uſe the Oil for their 


Lamps; but in F»2/and it Is very 


rarely uſed either way. 

MYOSOTIS, Mouſe-ear Chicks 
weed. 

The Characters are; 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
Chickaweed ; but the Flower is larger; 
and the 8 eed- wel is ap d like an 
Ox's Horn, gapeing at the Top, and 155 
of ſmall round Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. MyosoTtrs Hiſpanica ſegetun. 

Tourn. Spaniſh Corn Mouſe - ear 


Chickweed. 


2. Mxosoris Alpina latifolia, 


Chickweed of the Alps. 

3. Mxosoris Orientalis perfolia- 
ta, folio lyc hnidis. Cor. Inſt. Eaſtern 
Thorough. wax Mouſe - ear Chick- 
weed, with a Campion: leaf. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preſerved 
in curious Botanic Gardens; but as 
they are of little Beauty or o= - 

1 | 2 


Broad - leav'd Mouſe - ear 
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ſhall omit mentioning them in this 
Place. Theſe may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds in March, 


upon a Bed of freſh light Earth, in 
an open Situation, where they may 
remain to flower and ſeed; being 
careful to clear them from Weeds, 
as alſo to pull up the Plants, where 


they come up too thick; but they 


do not ſucceed well, if tranſplanted ; 
therefore ſhould alwys remain where 
they are ſown. 

MYOSURUS, Mouſe tail. 
This Plant is very near akin to 
the Ranunculus, in which Genus it 


is ranged by ſome Botaniſts; the 


Flowers are extremely ſmall, and 
are ſucceeded by long ſlender Spikes 
of Seeds, reſembling the Tail of a 


Mouſe, from whence it had the 


Name. It grows wild upon moiſt 
Grounds in divers Parts of England, 
where it flowers the Latter end of 
April; and the Seeds ripen in a 
Month after, when the Plants de- 
cay, being annual. It is never cul- 
tivated in Gardens; ſo I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with any farther 
Account of it. 

MYRICA, The Candleberry Myr- 
tle, vulgo; or Gale, or Sweet Wil- 
low; by ſome, Myrtus Brabantica, 
or Dutch Myrtle. | 
| The Characters are; 

Theſe are Male and Female in dif- 
ferent Plants: the Male Plants pro- 
duce oblong looſe ſcaly Kathins : in each 
of the Scales is produced one moon-ſhap- 
ed Flower, having no Petals, in each of 
which there are four or ſix Stamina: 


_ the Female Flowers have no Stami- 


na, but an oval Pointal, ſupporting 
two Styles: the Pointal afterward 
changes to a Berry, in which is in- 
cluded one roundiſh Seed. a 
The Species are; _ 
1.Mygrica foliis lanceolatis, fru- 


tu ficco. Lin. Her. Mas & famine. 


 Semna. 


"MY 


The Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch 

Myrtle, Male and Female, | 
2. Mys1ca foliis lanceolatis, fru- 

au baccato. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Mas & 


intire Leaves, Male and Female. 

3. Myrica foliis lanceolatis utrin- 
que acuminatis ſerratis ; mas & fœ- 
nina. Candleberry Myrtle with 
pointed ſawed Leaves, Male and Fe- 
male... | 
4. Myrica foliis oblangis alter 


natim finuatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. Mas 


& femina, Candleberry Myrtle 


with Spleenwort - leaves, Male and 


Female. 

5. Mrrica foliis oblongis oppoſite 
finuatis. Lin. Hort. Clif African 
Candleberry-tree, with oblong ſinu- 
ated Leives, commonly called Afri- 
can Bay with Oak-leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully 
upon Bogs in many Parts of Frgland, 
where it riſes with many Stems from 
the Root, and ſometimes grows up- 
ward of four Feet high This Sort 
creeps very much at the Root, when 


it grows. upon a moiſt boggy Soil, 


whereby it ſoon {preads over a large 
Tract of Ground, and forms a cloſe 


Thicket ; but it is with great Diffi- 


culty maintain'd in Gardens, eſpe- 
cially if the Soil is dry ; for in ſuch 


Places it will ſcarce live thro' one 


Summer, unleſs it be frequently wa- 
tered. Where this Shrub grows in 
plenty, it is ſo fragrant (eipecially 
after a Shower of Rain) as to per- 
fume the Air to a great Diltance, 


during the Spring and Summer, 


when they have their Leaves; for in 
Winter they caſt their Leaves; 
though in mild Seaſons they often 
retain them till Chriſtmas, or later. 
The Wood of theſe Shrubs, being 
burnt, emits a fragrant Ordour, 
equal to that of the Myrtle-tree; as 
do the Leaves when bruiſed. There 

Nun 3 | have 
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have been ſome Perſons who have Branches. This Sort will grow to 
gathered the Leaves of theſe Shrubs, the Height of ſeven Feet in England; 
and uſed them as Tea; which per- but in America it often grows twelve 
baps may have occaſioned a late Au- Feet high. The Flowers or Katkin 
thor to ſuppoſe it was the true China are produced in Cluſters, cloſe to 
Tea, tho that is a Plant very dif- the Branches, at the Setting on of the 
ferent in all its Characters from this. Leaves, like fmall Bunches of Cur. 
The young Branches of this Skrub, rans. Theſe Berries have an unQu. 
being cut off with their Leaves, were ous Subſtance ſurrounding the Seeds, 
formerly uſed to be put into Ward- which is collected for the making of 

robes to keep away Moths from Candles in the following manner: 
woolen Cloaths ; as alſo to give the In the Winter-ſeaſons, when the 
Cloaths an agreeable Scent. In ſome Berries are ripe, a Man with his Fa. 
Countries this is called Gole, in mily will remove from his Habita- 
others Gaule, or Gale. 4 tion to ſome little Iſland or Sand- 
Where this Shrub is deſigned to bank near the Sea, where theſe Trees 
be remov'd into a Garden, the Plants chiefly abound, taking with him Ket. 
ſhould be carefully taken up in the tles to boil the Berries in, He builds 
Autumn, preſerving the Roots as an Hut with Palmetto - leaves, for 
intire as poſſible; and if they can the Shelter of himſelf and Family 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to while they ſtay, which 1s generally 
them, there will be a greater Cer- about a Month. The Man cuts 
tainty of their growing. Theſe down the Trees, while the Children 
ſhould be planted in a low ſwampy ſtrip off the Berries into a Pottage- 
Ground, where, if tney are once pot; and having put Water to them, 
eſtabliſh'd, they will ſpread and they boil them till the Oil floats; 
multiply greatly, by their ſpread- which is ſkimm'd off into another 
ing Roots; but eſpecially where the Veſſel : this is repeated till there re- 
Soil 15 ſoft and moory. In the Bogs mains no more Oil. This, when 
where theſe Shrubs naturally grow, cold, hardens to the Confiſtence of 
and form Thickets, there are com- Wax, and is of a dirty-green Co- 
monly plenty of Woodcocks in their lour. They afterwards boil it again, 
| Seaſon. and clarify it in braſs Kettles ; which 
The ſecond, third, and fourth gives it a tranſparent Greennels; 
Sorts are Natives of the Northern then they make this into Candles, 
Parts of Amtrica; growing plenti- which burn a long time, tho' they 
fully in moiſt Ground, and by the do not give a clear Light; but are 
Sides of Brooks and Rivulets. The eſteem'd for the grateful Scent they 
ſecondSortwas brought from Virginia emit : and in order to have a clearer 
to England, and hath been long an Light, the Inhabitants add a Fourth- 

Inhabitant of ſome curious Gar- part of Tallow to this Wax. 
dens; where theſe Plants have ſome- The third Sort was diſcover'd by 
times grown to the Height of ive or Mr. Cateſty in Carolina, from whence 
ſix Feet. This produces its Branches he ſent the Seeds to England. Of 
very irregular, and without any Or- this there hath been ſince a great 
der; the Leaves are oblong, and for Number of Seeds ſent from ſeveral 


the moſt part intire, having few or Parts of America, where it alſo 


no Notches on their Edges, Theſe grows; ſo that there are more Plants 
are produced alternately on the of this Sort in the Gardens, than — 
3 | TE e 
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the former. This uſually grows 


about three Feet high. | 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered 
by Mr. Clayton in Virginia, growing 
in Lancaſter County, near a River: 
the Leaves of this Sort are deeply 


finuated, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 


Spleenwort ; and it 1s narrower than 
either of the former Sorts. 'This 1s 
but of humble Growth, ſeidom riſing 


above three or four Feet high. All 


theſe three Sorts produce Berries, 
from whence the Wax is taken with- 
out Diſtinction. Theſe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which are procured 


from America; and as they do not 


arrive in England till the Spring, ſo 
being at that Seaſon put into the 
Ground, the Plants ſeldom appear 
till the Year after : therefore the beſt 
Method is, to ſow the Seeds in Pots, 
or Tubs of Earth, placing them in a 
Situation Where they may receive the 
morning Sun till Ten or Eleven 0' 
Clock ; obſerving in dry Weather to 
moiſten the Earth, as alſo to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In this 
Place they may remain till October, 
when they ſhould be removed into a 
warmer Situation for the Winter- 


ſeaſon ; and if the Froſt ſhould be 


ſevere, it will be proper to cover the 
Earth with Straw or Peas haulm to 
keep out the Froſt ; and about the 
Beginning of March the Pors ſhould 
be placed on a moderate Hot - bed, 


which will bring up the Plants in a 
ſhort time after. All theſe Sorts de- 


lipht in a moiſt Soil, and will endure 
the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. 


The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was brought 


from thence into the Gardens in 
Holland, where it hath been long an 
inhabitant ; and was called Laurus 
Africana minor, quercus folio : but, 


having produced Flowers, it appears 
to belong to this Genus. This Sort 


Srows to the Height of fix or ſeven 


MY 
Feet, with ſtrong woody Stems ; and 
the Plants are generally formed into 
regular Heads by the Dutch Gar- 
deners, who are extremely fond of 
training all their Plants into the 
Figures of Balls or Pyramids. 

This Sort is too tender to live 
through the Winter in the open Air 
in England ; therefore the Plants are 
kept in Pots, and placed in the 
Green-houſe in the Winter ; where 
being treated in the ſame manner as 


the Orange-tree, they will thrive ex- 


tremely well. It is propagated by 
laying down of the Branches; but 
theſe are frequently two Years be- 
fore they take Root, ſo that the 
Plants are not very common in the 
Gardens. 'This retains its Leaves 
through the Winter. 
MYRRHIS, Sweet Cicely. 
The Characters are; | 
I is an umbelliferaus Plant, with a 
roſe- ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 
uncgal Petals or Flower-leaves, that 
are placed circularly, and reſt upon the 
E mpalement ; which turns to a Fruit, 
compoſed of two Seeds, reſembling a 
Bird's Bill, chanelled and gibbous on 
one Side, but plain on the other. 
The Species are; Do. 
1. MyR&HIS magno ſemine longo 
ſulcato. F. B. Sweet Cicely, or 
Great ſweet Chervil, and by ſome 
call'd Candy Carrot. | 
2. Myzrnis annua, ſemine firiato 
&illoſo incano. M. Umb. Annual 
ſweet Cicely, with hairy ſtriated 


Seeds, by ſome call'd Candy Carrot, 


3. Mysrals Orientalis, folio an- 
guſtiori, peucedani ſemine willoſs. 
Boerh. Ind. Eaſtern ſweet Cicely, 
with a narrow Sulphurwort-leaf, and 
hairy Seeds, or The true Candy Car- 
rot. 

There are many more Sorts of 
this Plant preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of ſuch as are curious in Bo- 


tany; but as they are Plants of little 


Nang: - UC 
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Uſe or Beauty, I thought it not ne- 
ceſſary to enumerate them in this 
Place. | | 

The firſt-mentioned is an abiding 
Plant, which is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine : this may be propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds in February up- 
on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a 
ſhady Situation ; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
out into the like rich Earth, in a 


moiſt ſhady Situation, at about two 


Feet aſunder ; for they ſpread very 
wide, and take up much room l(eſ- 
pecially if they are permitted to re- 
main 2 or 3 Years unremov'd) : af- 
ter the Plants have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; and 
they will endure ſeveral Years, and 


produce great Quantities of Seeds; 


by which, as alio by parting the- eld 
Roots, they may be greatly increaſ- 
ed. If the Seeds of this Sort are 
permitted to- ſcatter, they will fill 
the Ground about the Plants with 
young ones, ſo as to become trouble- 
ſome Weeds. | 

The Seeds of the ſecond Sort are 
moſt commonly {old in the Shops for 
thoſe of the Daucus Creticus; but it 


3s the third Sort which 1s generally 


accounted the true Daucus Creticus; 


the Seeds of which are us'd in ſome © 


of the capital Medicines of the 
Shops. ; 6 

Theſe may be propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds in the Spring upon a 
Border of light Earth expos'd to the 
morning Sun, in which the Plants 
will riſe in about fix Weeks after ; 
when they may be tranſplanted out 
into Beds of light Earth, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 


will require no farther Care, but 


only to keep them clear from Weeds. 
The Summer following theſe Plants 


will produce Flowers and Seeds; | 
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ſoon after which, the ſecond Sort 
will decay ; but the third will ſome- 


times abide two or three Years, and 


produce Seeds annually. 
MVYRT Us, The Myrtle. 
The Characters are 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral 
Leaves diſpos'd in a circular Order, 
which/expand in form of a Roſe : upon 
the Top of the Footflalk is the Owary, 
which has a ſport ſtar- lile Cup, div. 


ded at the Top into five Parts, and ex- 


panded: the Ovary becomes an oblong 

umbilicated Fruit, divided into three 

Cells, which are full of kidney ſhap'd 

Seeds. 5 . 
The Species are; 


1. Mxxrus communis Halica. 


C. B. P. Common Myrtle, wik 


pfetty large Leaves. 

2. My&Tvs latifolia Romana. C. 
= P. Common broad-leav'd Myr: 
UE. 


3. MyeTvs minor vulgaris. C. g. 


P. Thyme-leav'd Myrtle; algo. 


4. Mrrus folio buxi. Schuyl, 
Boer h. Ind. Box leav'd Myrtle, 
AMD... | 

5. MyrTvs foliis minimis & mu- 
cronatis. C. B. P. Roſmary-leav'd 
Myrtle, walgo. 5 

6. MyrTus fore pleno. Corn, 
Double-flowering Myrtle, vulgo. 

7. MyrTus foliis odore nucis no- 
ſechate, cauliculis rubentibus, vulgo 
odore citri. Schuyl. Boerh. Ind. The 
Nutmeg Myrtle, vulgo. | 

8. Myxrus Betica anguſtifolia. 
Cluſ. Narrow-leav'd Spani/h Myrtle, 
2 call'd The upright Myr- 
tle. 


9. MysTus balſamica, foliis mali 


granatæ. H. L. The Pomgranate- 

leav'd Myrtle. 
1d. Mrxrus /atifolia Bætica ſe- 
cunda, vel foliis laurinis confertim 
naſcentibus. C. B. P. The Orange- 
leav'd Myrtle, vulgo. 5 
| 11. Mxyn-, 
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11. MyrTus minor, foliis ex albo 
wariegatis. The ſtrip'd thyme- 
leav'd Myrtle, vu. | 

12. Mrs foliis odore nucis mo- 


ſchatæ, cauliculis rubentibus, foliis ex 


lutco variegatis The ſtrip'd Nut- 
meg Myrtle, vulg e. 

13. MyrTus foliis  mucronatis, 
ex albo & wiridi variegatis, floſculis 
rubro-candidis. Boerh. Ind. The 
ſtrip'd thyme-leav'd Myrtle, vul- 
9. 12 | | 
| 14. Myxrus /atifolia Romana. 
foliis ex luteo wariegatis, The 
broad-leav'd Myrtle, with firip'd 


Leaves. 


There are ſome other Varieties of 
theſePlants,which are preſerved in the 


Gardens of the Curious ; but thoſe 
here mention'd are what I have ob- 
ſerv'd in the Gardens near Lon- 
don. | g 
Theſe Plants may. be all propaga- 
ted from Cuttings ; the beſt Seaſon 
for which is in July, when you 
ſhould make choice of ſome of the 
ſtraiteſt and moſt vigorous young 
Shoots, which ſhould be about fix 
or eight Inches long ; and the Leaves 
on the lower Part muſt be ftripp'd off 


about two Inches high; and the Part 


twiſted which is to be placed in the 
Ground : then having fill'd a Parcel 


of Pots (in proportion to the Quan- 


tity of Cuttings defign'd) with light 


rich Earth, you ſhould plant the Cut- 
tings therein at about two Inches 


Diſtance from each other ; obſerving 
to cloſe the Earth faſt about them, 
and give them ſome Water to ſettle it 
to the Cuttings ; then place the Pots 


under a common Hot-bed-frame, 


plunging them either into fome old 
Dung, or Tanners Bark, whigh will 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
taſt : but you muſt carefully ſhade 


them with Mats in the Heat of the 


Day, and give themAir in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; not 
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forgetting to water them every two 
or three Days, as you ſhall-find the 
Earth in the Pots require it. With 
this Management, in about a Men's 
time, the Cuttings will be 1 d, 
and begin to ſhoot : when you it 
inure them to the open Air © 2 
grees, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved toward the Latter-end of 
Auguſt, placing them in a Situation 
where they may be ſheitered from 
cold Winds; in which Place they 
may remain till OZober, when the 


Pots ſhould be removed into the 


Green-houſe; but ſhould be plac'd in 
the cooleſt Part thereof, that they 
may have Air given to them when- 
ever the Weather is mild; for they 
require only to be protected from 
ſevere Cold, except the orange-leav'd 
and the ſtrip'd Nutmeg Myrtles ; 
which are ſomewhat tenderer than 
the reſt, and ſhould have a warmer 
Situation. f 

During the Winter ſeaſon they muſt 
be frequently water d; and, if any 
decay d Leaves appear, they ſnould be 


conſtantly pick'd off, as alſo the Pots 


kept clear from Weeds ; which, if 
permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
ſpread the young Plants, and deſtroy 
them. | | 

The March following theſe Plants 
ſhould be taken out of the Pots very 
carefully, preſerving a Ball of Earth 
to the Roots of each of them; and 
every one ſhould be placed into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light 


rich Earth, obſerving to water them 


well to ſettle the Earth to their 


Roots, and place them in the ſhady 
Part of the Green-houſe until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
ſhould be inured to the open Air,and 
in May they muſt be expos'd to the 
open Air ; obſerving to place them 


near Hedges, where they may be 
defended from ſtrong Winds, 


During 


Daring the Summer-ſeaſon they 


will require to be plentifully wa- 
ter d, eſpecially being in ſuch ſmall 
Pots, which in that Seaſon ſoon dry: 


therefore you ſhould obſerve to place 


them where they ſhould receive the 
morning Sun ; for when they are too 
much expos'd to the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, the Moiſture contain'd 
in the Earth of theſe ſmall Pots will 
ſoon beexhal'd, and the Plants great- 
ly retarded in their Growth there- 
by. | 
"nobies following you ſhould 


examine your Pots, to ſee if the 


Roots of the Plants have not made 


Way out through the Hole in the 
Bottom of the Pots; which if you 
obſerve, you muſt then ſhift them 


into Pots a Size bigger, filling them 


up with the like rich Earth ; and ob- 
ſerve to trim the Roots, which were 
matted to the Side of the Pots, as al- 
ſo to looſen the Earth from the Out- 
fide of the Ball with your Hands : 
ſome of which ſhould be taken off, 
that the Roots may the eaſier find 
Paſſage into the freſh Earth : then 
you muſt water them well, and place 
the Pots in a Situation where they 
may be defended from ſtrong Winds: 
and at this time you may trim the 
Plants, in order to reduce them to a 
regular Figure ; and if they are in- 
elinable to make crooked Stems, you 
ſhould thruſt down a ſlender ſtrait 
Stick cloſe by them, to which their 
Stems ſhould be faſten'd, ſo as to 
bring them upright. 

Tf Care be taken to train them 
thus while they are young, the Stems 
afterward, when they have acquired 
Strength, will continue ftrait with- 
out any Support; and their Branches 
may be prun'd, ſo as to form 
either Balls or Pyramids; which for 
ſuch Plants as are preſerv'd in the 
Green houſe, and require to be kept 
w ſmall Compaſs, is the beſt Method 


1 
to have them handſome © but then 
theſe ſhear'd Plants will not produce 
any Flowers; for which Reaſon that 
Sort with double Flowers ſhould not 
be clipp'd, becauſe the chief Beauty 
of that conſiſts in its Flowers : but 
it will be neceſſary to ſuffer a Plant 
or two of each Kind to grow rude, 
for the Uſe of their Branches in 
Noſegays, &e. for it will greatly 
deface thoſe which have been con- 
ſtantly ſhear'd to cut off their Bran- 
ches. | | | 
As theſe Plants advance in Stature, 
ſo they ſhould annually be remoy'd 
into larger Pots, according to the 
Size of their Roots ; bat you mult 
be careful not to put them into Pots 
too large, which will cauſe them to 
ſhoot weak and ſtraggling, and many 
times prove the Deſtruction of them; 
therefore when they are taken out 
of the former Pots, the Earth about 
their Roots ſhould be par'd off, and 
that within ſide the. Ball muſt be 
gently looſen'd, that the Roots may 


not be too cloſely confin'd; and then 


place them into the ſame Pots again, 
provided they are not too ſmall ; 
filling up the Sides and Bottom of 
them with freſh rich Earth, and giv- 
ing them plenty of Water to ſettle 


the Earth to their Roots, which 


ſhould be frequently repeated ; for 
they require to be often water'd both 
in Winter and Summer ; bat in hot 
Weather they muſt have it in plen- 
ty. | 
l The beſt Seaſon for ſhifting theſe 
Plants is either in April or Auguſt ; 
for if it be done much ſooner in the 
Spring, the Plants are then in a ſlow- 
growing State, and ſo not capable to 
ſtrike out freſh Roots again very 
ſoon; and if it be done later in Au- 
tumn, the cold Weather coming on 
will prevent their taking Root : nor 
is it adviſeable in the great Heat of 
Summer; becauſe they willrequire - | 
0 
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be very often water'd, and alſo to be 
plac'd in the Shade, otherwiſe they 
will be liable to droop for a conſider- 
able time : and that being the Sea- 
ſon when theſe Plants ſhould be 
plac'd amongſt other Exotics to 
adorn the ſeveral Parts of the Gar- 
en, theſe Plants, being then remov'd, 
ſhould not be expos'd until they have 


taken Root again; which at that 


time (if the Seaſon be hot and dry) 
will be three Weeks, or a Month. 
In Oober, when the Nights be- 
gin to be froſty, you ſhould remove 
the Plants into the Green-houſe; but 
if the Weather proves favourable in 
Autumn (as it often happens), they 
may remain abroad until the Begin- 
ning of November ; for if they are 
carry'd into the Green - houſe too 
ſoon, and the Autumn ſhould prove 
warm, they will make freſh Shoots 
at that Seaſon ; which will be weak, 
and often grow mouldy in Winter, 
if the Weather ſhould be ſo ſevere 
as to require the Windows to be 
kept cloſely ſhut, whereby they will 
be greatly defac'd ; for which Rea- 
ſon they ſhould always be kept as 


long abroad as the Seaſon will per⸗ 


mit, and remov'd out again in the 


Spring before they ſhoot out; and 
during the Winter-ſeaſon that they 
are in the Green houſe they ſnould 


have as much free Air as poſſible 
when the Weather is mild.. 


The two firſt-mention'd Sorts 1 


have ſeen planted abroad in warm 


Situations, and upon a dry Soil; where 


they have endured the Cold of our 
Winters for ſeveral Years very well, 
with only being cover'd in very hard 
Froſts with two or three Mats, and 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots cover'd with a little 
Mulch to prevent the Froſt from 
entering the Ground: but in Corn- 
wail and Dewvonſbire, where the 


=: 
Winters are more favourable than 
in moſt other Parts of England, there 


are large Hedges of Myrtle which 
have been planted ſeveral Years, and 


are very thriving and 2 ſome 
f 


of which are upward of fix Feet high; 
and I believe, if the double-flower- 
ing Kind was planted abroad, it 
would endure the Cold as well as 
any of the other Sorts, it being a 
Native of the Southern Parts of 
France. This, and the orange-leav'd 
Kind, are the moſt difficult to take 
Root from Cuttings ; but if they are 
Planted toward the Latter-end of 
July, making choice of only ſuch 
Shoots as are tender, and the Pots 
plung'd into an old Bed of Tanners 
Bark, which has loſt moſt of its Heat, 
and the Glaſſes ſhaded every Day, 
they will take Root extremely well, 
as I have more than once experien- 
ced. The orange-leav'd Sort, and 
thoſe with variegated Leaves, are 
ſomewhat tenderer than the ordinary 
Sorts, and ſhould be hous'd a little 
ſooner in Autumn, and plac'd far- 
ther from the Windows of the Green- 
houſe. | 

MYRTUS BRABANTICA. Vi- 
de Gale. 

MYXA. Vide Cordia. 


ELLBESL 


N A 
APELLUS. Vid. Aconi- 
tum. | 
NAP Us, The Navew, or French 
Turneps. 


The Characters are; | 

It agrees in moſt reſpedts with the 

Turnep ; but hath a leſſer Root, and 
ſamewhat warmer to the Taſte. = 

: 5 


NA 
The Species are:; 

1. Navrus ſativa, radice alba. 
C. B. P. Garden Navew, with a 
white Root. n A 

2. Nayvs ſativa, radice nigra. 
C. B. B. Garden Navew, with a 
black Root. , | von: 

3. Narus Hlvueſtris. C. B. P. 
Wild Navew. 2 4 : 

The two firſt Species of this Plant 
are cultivated in France, Italy, and 
Germany, in great Abundance ; in 
which Places they are much pre- 
ferr'd to common Turneps, being 
accounted a more delicious Food; 
but in England they have not yet ſo 
much obtain'd, being only cultiva- 
ted by ſome curious Perſons, and are 
but rarely brought to the Markets. 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated 
by ſowing their Seeds in June, July, 
and Auguſt, after the ſame manner as 
is practis'd for common Turneps; 


and when the Plants are come up, 


they ſhould be hoed in the like 
manner to deſtroy the Weeds, and 
cut up the Plants where they come 
up too thick; with this Difference 
only; viz. that theſe may be left 
cloſer together than common Tur- 
neps; for neither their Leaves nor 
their Roots grow near ſo large. The 
Plants, being thus clear'd from Weeds, 
and cut up where they are too thick, 
will require no farther Care until 


they are ft for Uſe; which (if the 


Seaſon proves favourable) will be in 


about two Months after they are 
ſown ; when they mult be drawn 
up, and treated as common Tur- 
nzps. The wild Sort is pretty com- 
mon upon dry Banks in moſt Parts 
of England, where it flowers early in 
the Spring : but is never cultivated 


in Gardens; but in the Iſle of EH 


it is very much cultivated, it being 


the Coleſeed, from which they draw 


an Oil : the Seeds of this Kind are 
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us'd in Medicine; and by moſt pre- 


ferr'd to thoſe of the Gardeg 


Sort. | 
N ARCISSO-LEUCOIUM, ia 
Galanthus 5 

NARCISSUS, The Daffodil. 

The Characters are; 
I hath a Lily-flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, which is bell-jhaped, and 
cut into fix Segments, which incircly 
its Middle like a Crown; but the 
Empalement, which commonly riſes out 
of a membranous Vagina, turns to ar 
oblong or roundiſh Fruit, which is 

, triangular, and gapes in three Parts, 
is divided into three Cells, and full of 
roundiſb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Narcissus /ylveſtris pallidus, 
calyce luteo. C. B. P. Wild Eng- 
liſp Daffodil. | 

2. Narcissus medio Juteus wul. 
garis. Part. Common pale Daffodil, 
or Primroſe Peerleſs. 

3. Narcissvs major totus luteus, 


calyce prælongo. C. B. P. Great yel- 


low Spaniſh Daffodil, with a long 
Cup. | | 

4. Narcissvs latifolius omnium 
maximus, amplo calyce flava, ſive 
Nonpareille. Park. Par. The Great 
Nonpareil, or Nonſuch Daffodil. 

5. NarcissUs parvus totus la- 
teus, C. B. P. Small yellow Spa- 
nie Daffodil. | 
6. Narcoissvs latens, forum pe- 
talis reflexis. C. B. P. Yellow Daffo- 
dil, with the Leaves of its Flowers 
turning back. 

7. Nakrcissus multiplex totus fla- 
us. C. B. P. Common yellow 
Daffodil, with a double Flower. 

8. NAR ISSus 
ore pleno, partim flaws, partim cro- 
ceo H. R. Par. The incomparable 
double Daffodil, with the Flower- 
leaves partly yellow, and partly of 
a Saffron- colour. 

9. NaR- 


— Sod Sod tro wg. T9. — 


incomparabilis, 
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9. Narcissvs latifolius, fore 
pleni//imo, petalis majoribus candiais, 


minoribus aureis interpolatis. Boerh. 


Ind. Nonſuch Daffodil, with a very 
double Flower, whoſe larger Leaves. 
are white, but the leſſer Leaves 
(which are intermix'd) of a Gold- 
colour. 
10. Naxcissus Yatifolivs, flore 

pleniſfimo, petalis majoribus palli dis, 


minoribus flavis interpolatis. Boerb. 


Ind. Nonſuch Daffodil, with a 
very double Flower, whoſe Leaves 
are of a pale Colour, which are in- 
termix'd with ſmaller Leaves of a 
yellow Colour. | 

11. Nakciss us latifolius, ore 
 pleniſſimo, petalis partim flavis, par- 
tim wiridibus interpolatis. Broad- 
leav'd Daffodil, with a very double 
Flower, whoſe Leaves are ſome yel- 
low, and others green, intermix'd, 
commonly call'd Tradęſcant's Daf- 


fodil. e | 

12. Narcissus Anglicus, ore 
pleno. The double Engliſo Daffo- 
dil. | 


13. Narcissus Jatifolius, ſul- 
phureus wel albus, brevi calyce. C. B. 
P. Broad-leav'd Daffodil, with a 
brimſtone-colour'd Flower, having 
a ſhort Cup. | 
14. Narcris8us latifolius ſul- 
phureus, calycis brevis aurei ora fim- 
briata. Boer. Ind. Alt. Broad-leav'd 
brimſtone-colour'd Daffodil, with a 
ſhort gold - colour'd Cup fring'd 
about the Edge. 

15. NarcissUs medio purpureus. 
Hort. Eyſt. Single Daffodil, with a 
white Flower, and a purple Middle. 

16, Narcitssus maximus palli-, 
dus, foliis incanis. C. B. P. Greater 
pale - colour d Daffodil. 100 

17. NAxcissus albus multiplex. 
Park. Par. The double white Daf- 
fodil, or Narciſſus. ö | 

18. Narcissvus elbus, circulo cro- 


. C. B. P. The white Daffodil, 
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with the Rim of the Cup of aSaffron< 


colour. 519g | 

19. Narcissvs Narbonenfis, five 
medio luteus, ſerotinus major. Park. 
Par. The great late - flowering 
Daffodil. | 

20. Narcissvs Orientalis albus, 
calyce luteo, campanulæ fimilis maxi- 
mus. C. B. P. The Beſſalnan's Nar- 
cilſus, vulgo. 

21. Nakelssvs Orientalis albus, 
calyce luteo, medius. C B. P. Orien- 
tal white Daffodil, with a yellow 
Cup. a E | 

22. Narcissus Iuteus polyanthos 


Li 


Luſitanicus. C. B. P. Yellow Por- 


tugal Daffodil, with many Flowers. 
23. Naxciss us Orientalis albus 
minor, calyce ſulphureo pallido amplo. 
Boerh. Ind. Leſſer white Oriental 
many - lower'd Daffodil, with an 
ample pale brimſtone-colour'd Cup. 

24. Narcissus pallidus medio au- 
reus. C. B. P. Pale Daffodil, with 
a golden Cup, commonly call'd Le 
Soleil d' Or. 3 

25. NAxcissus Orientalis albus, 
calyce luteo, minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
white Oriental Daffodil, with a yel- 
low Cup. 0 

26. Narc1ssus Orientalis allus, 
calyce ftellato. C. B. P. Oriental 
white Daffodil, with a ſtarry Cup. 

27. Nakxcissus Orientalis lacteus 
maximus, calyce pallido amplo. Boerb. 
Ind. Largeſt oriental white Daffo- 
dil, with an ample pale Cup, com- 
monly call'd, The Czar of Mauſcouy. 

28. NaRcissus Orientalis maai- 
mus lacteus, calyce pallida parwo. 
Beerh. Ind. Greateſt white Orien- 
tal Narciſſus, with a ſmall pale-co- 
lour'd Cup, 

29. Narcis8Us Orientalis major 
polyanthos totus albus. H. Eyſt. Great 
Oriental Narciſſus, with many white 
Flowers upon a Stalk. | 

30. Narcissvs Orientalis medius 
polyanthos totus albus. H. Ey/t. Lorry 

e 
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white Flowers upon a Stalk. - 
31. Naxciss us Orientalis minor 


Flowers upon a Stalk. 
$2. NARcissusjuncifolius, oblongo 


yellow Jonquil, with a large oblong 


Cup. | TEA 

33. Naxelss us juncifolius luteus 
low Jonquil. 1 211 

| 4. Narcrs8vs juncifolius, fore 


low Jonquil. | 
35. NAxcissvs juncifolins, petalis 
enguſtiimis, calyce maximo tubam re- 


fodil, with very narrow Petals, and 
a large tubulous Cup, commonly 
call'd The Hoop-petticoat. | 

36. Narcissvs juncifolius, flore 
pallidiore, calyce flawo. C. B. P. 


Flower, and yellow Cup. 
37. Narxcissvs Conftantinopolita- 


Flore. H. R. Par. Greater many- 
flower'd Daffodil of Conſtantinople, 
with double yellow Flowers. 

38. Narcissus Cyprivs luteus 
polyanthos, flore pleno. Lob. Adv. 
Many - flower'd Daffodil of Cyprus, 
with double yellow Flowers, com- 
monly call'd The Cyprus Narei ſſus. 

39. Nakcissus Orientalis poly- 
ant hos, pleno flare, petalis exteriori- 
bus albis, interioribus luteis, odora- 


tiſſimus. Cleric. 


Flowers, whoſe outer Leaves are 
white, and the inner Leaves yellow. 

40. Narcis8vs niveus, calyce Ha- 
Lo, odoris fragrantiſſimi. C. B. P. 
Snow- white Daffodil, with a yellow 
Cup, and a fragrant Odour. 

41. Narcissvs Orientalis polyan- 
thos, floribus adoris fragrantiſſimi. 


dle Oriental Narci/us, with many | 


polyanthos totus albus, H. Ey. Leſſer 
Oriental Narciſſus, with many white 


 ealyce, luteus major. C. B. P. Single 


minor. C. B. P. Leſſer ſingle yel - 


3 
pleno. Cluſ. Cur. Poſt, Double yel- 


ferente. Boerh. Ind. Ruſh-leav'd Daf- 


Ruſh-leay'd Daffodil, with a paler 


nus polyanthos major, melino pleno 


Sweet · ſcented Ea 
ern Daffodil, with many double 
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Cler. Many - flower d Eaftern Daf. 


fodil, with ſnow-white Flowers, and 
a very fragrant Odour. | 
42. Naxcissus Orientalis poly. 
ant bos major, flore flaveſcente ſtellato. 
Greater many flower d Eaſtern Daf. 
fodil, with a yellowiſh ſtarry Flow. 
. | | | 
43. Narcissvs Orientalis polyan- 
thos major, flare aureo, calyce flave- 
ſeente flellato. Greater many-flow- 


er'd Eaftern Daffodil, with a golden 


Flower, having a pale-yellow ſtarry 
Cup. . 

44. NAkcissus albus, fore mi- 
nore, jaſmini odore. C. B. P. White 
Daffodil, with a ſmaller Flower, 
ſmelling like Jaſmine. 

45. Narcissvs Orientalis polyan- 
thos albus odoratus, calyce flellato, 


Eaftern many-flower'd Daffodil, with 
white ſweet-ſcented Flowers, having 


a ſtarry Cup. 

46. NaRcissus Americanus an- 
guſtifolius, croci flore. Houſt, Nar- 
row-leav'd American Daffodil, with 
a ſaffron-colour'd Flower. 

There are ſeveral other Varietiesof 
theſe Flowers, which are annually 
brought over from Holland and France; 
where theyare very induſtrious in raiſ- 
ing theſe and moſt other bulbous-root- 
ed Flowers from Seeds, whereby they 
continually procure ſome new Va- 
rieties, which recompenſe them for 
their Trouble and Expence: but in 
England there are very few Perſons 


who have Patience to propagate any 


of theſe Flowers that way, it being 
commonly five Vears before they can 
expect to ſee the Fruits of their La- 


bour: however, after the firſt five 
Years are paſt, if there be Seeds ſown 


every Vear, there will be annually a 
Succeſſion of Flowers to ſhew them- 
ſelves; ſo that there will be a con- 
tinual Expectation; which will take 
off the Tediouſneſs, which, during 


the firſt five Years, might be very. 


trouble- 
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troubleſome to ſome Perſons: and 


the annual Production of new Flow- 
ers correſponding to the annual Sow- 


ing, it will be as if the Product aroſe 


ſoon after. 


The not practiſing this Method 


has occaſion'd our ſending abroad 
annually for great Quantities of 
Flower-roots, which have been kept 
up to an high Price, on account of 
the great Demand for them in Eng- 
land; whereas if we were as indu- 
ſtrious to propagate them as our 
| Neighbours, we might ſoon vie with 
them, if not outdo them, in moſt 
Sorts of Flowers; as may be eaſily 
ſeen, by the vaſt Variety of Carna- 
tions, Auricula's, Ranunculus's, &c. 
which are what have been produc'd 
from Seeds in England, and exceed 
every thing in thoſe Kinds of any 
Part of Europe. Teh 

I ſhall therefore firſt lay down the 
Method of propagating theſe Flow- 
ers from Seeds; and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the neceſſary Directions for 
increaſing them from Off. ſets; with 
the manner of treating the Roots, 
to produce ſtrong Flowers. 


Lou muſt be very careful, in ſave - 


ing your Seeds, to gather none but 
from ſuch Flowers as have good Pro- 
perties, and particularly from ſuch 
only as have many Flowers upon a 
Stalk, that flower tall, and have 
beautiful Cups to their Flowers; 
from ſuch you may expect to have 
good Flowers produc'd : but if you 
ſow ordinary Seed, it is only putting 
yourſelf to Trouble and Expence to 
no purpoſe; ſince from ſuch Seeds 


there can be no Hopes of procuring 


any valuable Flowers. 

Having provided yourſelf with 
good Seeds, you muſt procure either 
{ome ſhallow Caſes, or flat Pans, 
made on purpoſe for the raifing of 
Seedlings, which ſhould have Holes 
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in their Bottoms, to let the Moiſture 
paſs off; theſe muſt be fill'd with 
freſn light ſandy Earth about the 
Beginning of Auguſt (that being the 


Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds of moſt 


bulbous-rooted Flowers), which muſt 
be levell'd very even; then ſow the 
Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering 
them over with fine · ſifted light Earth 
about half an Inch thick, and place 
the Caſes or Pans in a Situation 
where they may have only the morn- 
ing Sun till about Ten o'Clock, 
where they ſhould remain until the 
Beginning of OXober, when they muſt 
be remov'd into a warmer Situation, 
placing them upon Bricks, that the 
Air may freely paſs under the Caſes, 
which will preſerve them from being 
too moiſt, | | | 
They ſhould alſo be expos'd to 
the full Sun, but ſcreen'd from the 
North and Eaſt Winds; and if the 
Froſt ſhould be ſevere, they muſt be 
cover'd, otherwiſe they will be de- 
ſtroy'd;. in this Place they may re- 
main until the Beginning of April, 
by which time the Plants will be up. 
when you muſt carefully clear them 
from Weeds; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be fre- 
quently water'd : the Caſes ſhould 
alſo now be remov'd into their for- 
mer ſhady Situation ; for the Heat of 


the noon-day Sun will be too great 


for the young Plants. | 
The latter End of June, when the 
Leaves of the Plants are decay d, you 
ſhould take off the upper Surface of 
the Earth in the Caſes (which, by 
that time, will have contracted a 
Moſſineſs; and, if ſuffered to re- 
main, will greatly injure the young 
Roots), obſerving not to take it 
ſo deep as to touch the Roots; then 
ſift ſome freſh light Earth over the 
Surface, about half an Inch thick ; 
which will greatly ſtrengthen the 
Roots: 
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Roots: the ſame ſhould alſe be re- 
peated in October, when the Caſes 
are mov'd into the Sun. 

During the Summer: ſeaſon, if the 
Weather ſhould prove very wet, and 


the Earth in the Caſes appear very 


moiſt, you muſt remove them into 
the Sun "el the Earth be dry again; 


for if the Roots receive much Wet, | 


during the time they are unactive, it 
very often rots them; therefore you 
muſt never give them any Water af- 
ter their Leaves are decay'd, but 
only place them in the Shade, as 
was before directed. 

Thus you ſhould manage them 
the two firſt Seaſons, till their Leaves 
are decay d the ſecond Summer after 
ſowing, when you ſhould carefully 
take up the Roots: which may be 
done by ſifting the Earth in the Caſes 
with a ſine Sieve, whereby the Roots 
will be eaſily ſeparated from the 
Earth ; then, having prepared a Bed 
or two of good freſh light Earth, in 
proportion to the Quantity of your 
Roots, you ſhould plant them there- 
in, at about three Inches Diſtance 
every Way, and about three Inches 
deep in the Ground. 

Theſs Beds ſhould be mird above 
the Level of the Ground, in pro- 
rtion to the Moiſture of the Soil; 
which if dry, three Inches will be 
enough: but, if it be wet, they muſt 
be rais'd ſix or eight Inches high, 


and laid a little rounding, to ſhoot oft 


the Wet. 


If theſe Beds are made in the End 


of July, which is the beſt time to 
tranſplant the Roots, the Weeds will 
ſoon appear very thick : therefore 
you ſhould gently hoe the Surface of 
the Ground, to deftroy them; be- 
ing very careful not to cut ſo deep as 


to touch any of the Roots ; and this 


ſhould be repeated as often as may 
be found neceſſary, by the Growth 
of the Weeds, obſerving always to 
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do it in dry Weather, that they may 


be effectually deſtroy'd : and toward 


the Latter-end of October, after hay. 
ing intirely cleared the Beds from 
Weeds, you ſhould fift a little rich 
light Earth over them, about an 
Inch thick ; the Goodneſs of which 
will be waſh'd down to the Roots 
by the Winter's Rain, which will 
greatly encourage their Shooting in 
the Spring. 

If the Cold ſhould be very ſevere 
in Winter, you ſhould cover the 
Beds with Peas-haulm, or ſome ſuch 
light Covering, to prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating the Ground to the 
Roots, which might greatly injure 
them while they are ſo young. 


In the Spring, when the Plants be- 


gin to appear above-ground, you 
muſt gently ſtir the Surface of the 
Ground, clearing it from Weeds, 
Sc. in doing of which, you ſhould 
be very careful not to injure the 
Plants: and, if the Seaſon ſhould 


prove dry, you ſhould now-and-then 


gently refreſh them with Water, 
which will ſtrengthen the Roots. 

When their Leaves are decay'd, 
you ſhould clear the Beds from 


Weeds, and ſift a little Earth over 


them (as was before directed); which 
muſt alſo be repeated in Oober, in 


like manner: but the Roots ſhould 


not remain longer in theſe Beds than 


two Years; by which time their 


Roots will have grown ſo large as 
to require more room ; therefore 
they ſhould be taken up as ſoon as 
their Leaves are decay'd, and plant- 


ed into freſh Beds ; which ſhould be 


dug deep, and a little very rotten 


Dung buried in the Bottom, for the 


Fibres of the Roots to ſtrike into. 
Then the Roots ſnould be planted at 
Inches Diſtance, and the ſame 
epth in the Ground. In the Au- 
tumn, before the Froſt comes on, if 


ſome rotten Tan is laid over the 
Beds, 
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Beds, it will keep out the Froft, and 
greatly encourage the Roots ; and, 
if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it 
will be properto lay a greater Thick- 
neſs of Tan over the Beds, and alſo 
in the Alleys, to keep out Froſt, or 
to cover them over with Straw or 
Peas-haulm, otherwiſe they may be 
all deſtroyed by the Cold. In the 
Spring theſe Coverings ſhould be re- 
mov'd, as ſoon as the Danger of hard 
Froſts is over, and the Beds muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds the follow- 
ing Summer: at Michaelmas they 
ſhould have ſome freſh Earth laid 
over the Beds, and covered again 
with Tan : and ſo every Year con- 
tinu'd till the Roots flower, when 
you ſhould mark all ſuch as promiſe 
well, which ſhould be taken up as 
ſoon as their Leaves decay, and in 
Autumn planted at a greater Diſtance 
in new - prepar'd Beds: but thoſe 
which do not flower, or thoſe you 
do not greatly eſteem, ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain in the ſame Bed ; 
therefore, in taking up thoſe Roots 
which you mark'd, you muſt be care- 
ful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe 
left, and alſo to level the Earth again, 
and ſift ſome freſh Earth over the 
Beds (as before) to encourage the 
ſmall Roots; for it oftenhappens,in the 
deedlings of theſe Flowers, that at 
their firit time of blowing, theirFlow- 
ers do ſeldom appear half ſo beautiful 
as they do the ſecond or third Vear: 
for which Reaſon none of them 
 thould be rejected until they have 
flower'd two or three times, that ſo 
you may be aſſured of their Worth. 

Thus having laid down Directi- 
ons for the ſowing and managing 
theſe Roots, until they are ſtrong 
enough to flower; I ſhall. proceed 
to give ſome Inſtructions for plant- 
ing and managing the Roots after- 
wards, ſo as to cauſe them to pro- 
dace large fair Flowers. 

You. II. 
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All the Sorts of Narciſſas which 
produce many Flowers upon a Stalk, 
ſhould havea Situation defendedfrom 
cold and ſtrong Winds, otherwiſe they 
will be ſubjectto be injured bythe Cold 
in Winter, and their Stems broken 
down hen in Flower: for, notwith- 
ſtanding their Stalks are generally _ 
pretty ſtrong, yet the Number of 
Flowers upon each renders their 
Heads weighty, eſpecially after 
Rain, which lodges in the Flowers, 


and, if ſucceeded by ſtrong Winds, 


very often deſtroys their Beauty, if 
they are expos'd thereto; ſo that a 
Border under an Hedge, which is 
open to the South-eaſt, is preferable 
to any other Poſition for theſe Flow - 
ers: 

The morning Sun riſing upon 
them will dry off the Moiſture 
which had lodged upon them the 
preceding Night, and cauſe them ta 
expand fairer than when they are 
planted in a ſhady Situation; and 
if they are too much expos'd to the 
afternoon Sun, they will be hurry'd. 
out of their Beauty very ſoon ; and 
the ſtrong Winds uſually coming 
from the Weſt and South-weſt Points, 
they will be expos'd to the Fury of 
them, which frequently is very in- 
Jurious to them. But you ſhould 
not plant them under a Wall, or 
any other cloſe Fence; for that will 
reflect the Heat too greatly upon the 
Flowers, and alſo draw them up 
with weak Stems, ſo that they will 
not flower ſo ſtrong, nor continue ſo 
long in Beauty. 

Having made choice of a proper 
Situation, you muſt then proceed to 
prepare the Earth neceſſary to plant 


them in; for if the natural Soil of 


the Place be very ftrong, or poor, 
it will be proper to make the Bor- 
der of new Earth, removing the 
former Soil away about three Feer 
deep. The beſt Earth for theſe 
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Flowers is a freſh light hazel Loam, 
mix'd up with a little very rotten 
Neats-dung : this ſhould be well 
mix'd together, and often turn'd 
over, in order to ſweeten it: then, 
having remov'd away the old Earth 
to the fore-mention'd Depth, you 
ſhould put a Laying of rotten Dung, 
or Tan, in the Bottom, about fix or 
eight Inches thick, upon which you 
muſt lay ſome of the prepar'd Earth 
about eighteen or twenty Inches 
thick, making it exactly level; then, 
having mark'd out by Line the exact 
Diſtances at which the Roots are to 
be planted (which ſhould: not be leſs 
than fix or eight Inches ſquare), you 
muſt place the Roots accordingly, 
obſerving to ſet them upright ; then 
you muſt cover them over with the 


before-mention'd Earth about eight 


Inches deep, being very careful, in 


doing of it, not to diſplace the 


Roots : when this 1s done, you muſt 
make the Surface of the Border even, 
and make up the Side ſtrait, which 
will appear handſome. | 
The beſt time for planting theſe 
Roots is toward the End of Auguſt; 
for if they are kept too long out of 


the Ground, it will cauſe their 


Flowers to be very weak. You 
ſhould alſo obſerve the Nature of 
the Soil where they are planted, and 
whether the Situation be wet or dry, 


according to which you ſhould adapt 


the freſh Earth, and order the Beds ; 
for, if the Soil be very ſtrong, and 
the Situation moiſt, you ſhould then 
make choice of a lightEarth,and raiſe 
the Beds fix or eight Inches, or a 
Foot, above the Level of the Ground, 
otherwiſe the Roots will be in Dan- 


ger of periſhing by too much Wet: 


but if the Situation be dry, and the 
Soil naturally light, you ſhould then 
allow the Earth to be a little ſtrong- 
er ; and the Beds ſhould not be rais'd 
above three Inches high: fer if they 
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are made too high, the Roots will 
ſuffer very much, if the Spring 
ſhould prove dry, nor would the 
Flowers be near ſo fair. As alſo, in 
very ſevere Winters, thoſe Beds 
which are rais'd much above the 
Level of the Ground, will be more 
expos'd to the Cold than thoſe which 
are lower, unleſs the Alleys are fill. 
ed up with rotten Tan, or Litter. 

During the Summer, the only 
Culture theſe Flowers require is, to 


. keep them free from Weeds ; and 


when their Leaves are intirely de- 
cay'd, they ſhould be raked off, and | 
the Beds made clean: but by no 
means cut off their green Leaves 
ſooner, as is by ſome practis'd; for 
that greatly weakens the Roots. 
Toward the middle of October, 
if the Weeds have grown upon the 
Beds, you ſhould, in a dry Day, 
gently hoe the Surface of the Ground, 


to deſtroy them, obſerving to rake 


it over ſmooth again; and, before 
the Froſts come on, the Beds ſhould 
be cover'd over two Inches thick 
with rotten Tan, to keep out the 
Froſt; after which, they will require 
no farther Care till the Spring, 
when their Leaves will appear above- 
ground; at which time you ſhould 
gently ſtir the Surface of the Earth 
with a ſmall Trowel, being very 
careful not to injure the Leaves of 
the Plants, and rake it ſmooth with 
your Hands, clearing off all Weeds. 
Sc. which, if ſuffer'd to remain at 
that Seaſon, will ſoon grow ſo faſt, 
as to appear unſightly, and will ex- 
hauſt the Nouriſhment from the 
Earth. With this Management theſe 
Roots will flower very ſtrong, ſome 
of which will appear in- March, and 
the others in April; which, if ſufter- 
ed to remain, will continue in Beau- 
ty a full Month, and are, at that 
Seaſon, very great Ornaments to 2 
Flower-garden, | 
| | After 
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After the Flowers are paſt, and the 


Leaves decay'd, you ſhould ſtir the 


Surface of the Ground, to prevent 
the Weeds from growing; and if at 
the ſame time you lay à little very 
rotten Dung over the Surface of the 
Beds, the Rain will waſh down the 
Salts thereof, which will greatly en- 
courage the Roots the facceeding 
Year. 3 2 

During the Summer. ſeaſon they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, till 
October, when the Surface of the 
Beds ſhould be again ſtirr'd, raking 
off all Weeds, Sc. and laying ſome 
good freſh Earth over the Beds about 
an Inch deep, which will compen- 
fate the Loſs ſuſtain'd by Weeding, 
Sc. and in the Spring you muſt 
manage as was directed for the pre- 
ceding Year. | 

Theſe Roots ſhould not be tranſ- 
Planted oftener than every third 
Year ; becauſe the firſt Year after 
removing they never flower ſo ſtrong 
as they do the ſecond and third ; nor 
will the Roots increaſe fo faſt, when 
they are often tranſplanted : but if 
you let them remain longer than 
three Years unremov'd, the Number 
of Off-ſets, which by that time will 
be produc'd, will weaken the large 
Bulbs, and cauſe them to produce 
very ſlender Flowers : therefore, at 
the time of tranſplanting them, all 
the ſmall Off- ſets ſhould be taken 
off, and planted in a Nurſery- bed 
by themſelves ; but the large Bulbs 
may be planted again for Flowering. 
If you plant them in the ſame Bed 
where they grew before, you muſt 
take out all the Earth two Feet deep, 
and fill up again with freſh, in the 
manner before directed, which will 
be equal to removing them into an- 
other Place: this is the conſtant 
Practice of the Gardeners in Hol- 
land, who have but Kitle room to 
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change their Roots ; therefore they 
every Year _remove the Earth of 
their Beds, and put in freſh ; ſo that 
the ſame Place is conſtantly occupy d 
by the like Flowers. 

The fifteenth Sort is pretty com- 
mon in many of the Gardens near 
London: this produces only one 
fingle white Flower on the Top of 
the Stalk, which turns on one Side, 
and has a purple Rim to the Cup in 


the Middle: it flowers the Latter- 


end of April, and the Beginning of 
May ; and is very hardy. 

The Eaftern Sorts, having been 
lately introduced into the Ergo 
Gardens, are not at preſent very 
common : but as they are all very 
hardy Plants, and multiply pretty 
faſt by Off-ſets, in few Years they 
will be in as great Plenty as any off 


the other Kinds. 


The thirty-ſeventh, thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth, and fortieth Sorts are 
extremely worth cultivating in every 
good Garden, for the ſake of their 
beautiful ſweet - ſmelling Flowers, 
which continue from the Beginning 
of March to the End of April, un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves very hot. The 
forty - fourth Sort often produces 
twenty Flowers on each Stalk, which 


are of a ſnow-white Colour, and 


{mel} exceeding ſweet. | 
The thirty-ſeventh Sort produces 
very double Flowers, which are 
larger than thoſe of the Jonquil, 
and a great Number of them upon 
each Stalk ; the outer Petals of the 
Flower are white, and the middle 
are a Mixture of white and orange 
Petals, which make a fine Appear- 
ance ; and the Flower having a moſt _ 
agreeable Scent, renders them the 
moſt valuable of all the Kinds. This 
is the firſt Sort which flowers in the 
Spring. Oftentimes it is in full 
Flower by the middle of February, 
when the Seaſon is mild; and the 
900 2 green 
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green Leaves always appear in De- 
cember. Therefore the Roots of this 
Sort ſhould net be kept longer out 
of the Ground than the Beginning 
of September. Theſe ſhould alſo be 
planted in a warm Situation ; and, 
in hard Froſt, cover'd with Mats, 
or Peas-haulm : otherwiſe the Flow- 
er-buds, which lie juſt under the Sur- 
face of the Ground, will be deftroy- 


ed: ſo that, in ſuch Places where 


this Care hath not been taken, they 
have not produced any Flowers for 
ſeveral Years; which ſome ignorant 
Perſons have imputed to the Roots 
being bad. | SE; 

The forty-fifth Sort was difco- 
ver'd by the late Dr. William Houj- 
toun at La Vera Crux, where it 
grew in great Plenty. This hath 
Leaves like thoſe of the Jonquil, 
and there is but one Flower pro- 
duced on each Stalk. It is propa- 


gated by Off-ſets from the Roots, in 


the ſame manner as the common 


Narciſſus; but is very tender; there- 


fore muſt be preſerv'd in the Stove, 
and treated after the ſame manner as 
the tender Kinds of Amaryllis, other- 
wWiſe it will not thrive in this Coun- 
try. 
The common Sorts of Daffodil 
are generally planted in large Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure- garden; where 
being intermix'd with other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, they afford an agree- 
able Variety in their Seaſons of 
Flowering. Theſe Roots are very 
hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation; which renders 
them very proper for rural Gardens, 
where, being planted under the 
Shade of Trees, they will endure 
ſeveral Vears without tranſplanting, 


and produce annually, in the Spring, 


great Quantities of Flowers, which 

afford an agreeable Proſpect. 
The Jonquils ſhould be planted 

in Beds, or Borders, ſeparate from 
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other Roots ; becauſe theſe require 
to be tranſplanted at leaſt every 
other Year, otherwiſe their Roots are 
apt to grow long and flender, and 
ſeldom flower well after ; which is 
alſo the Caſe, if they are continued 
many Years in the ſame Soil: where. 
fore theRoots ſhould be often remo. 
ved from one Part of the Garden to 


another, or, at leaſt, the Earth ſhould 


be often renew'd; which is the moſt 
probable Method to preſerve theſe 
Flowers in Perfection. ; 
The Soil in which theſe Flowers 
ſucceed beſt, is an hazel Loam, nei- 
ther too light, nor over-ſtiff; it muſt 
be freſh, and free from Roots of 
Trees, or noxious Weeds; but 
ſhould not be dung'd : for it is very 
remarkable, that where the Ground 
is made rich, they ſeldom continue 
good very long, but are ſubject to 
ſhoot downwards, and form long 
ſlender Roots. j 
Theſe Flowers are greatly eſteem- 
ed by many People for their ſtrong 
ſweet Scent ; though there are very 


few Ladies that can bear the Smell 


of them: ſo powerful 3s it, that, 
many times, it overcomes their Spi- 
Tits, eſpecially if confin'd ina Room: 
for which Reaſon they ſhould never 


be planted too cloſe to an Habitz- 


tion, leſt they become offenſive; 
nor ſhould the Flowers be placed in 
ſuch Rooms where Company are en- 
tertain'd. | 
NASTURTIUM, Creſs. 
The Characters are; 

The Flawer conſiſts of four Leaves, 
ewhich are placed in form of a Croſs: 
the Pointal, which riſes from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a 


. roundiſh ſmooth Fruit, which is di- 


wided into Cells, by the intermediate 
Partition, obliquely placed, with re- 


ſp: to the Valves, and furniſb d with 


Sceds, which are generally ſmooth: to 
au/ ich may be added, The Leaves art 


cut 
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cut into many Parts, by which Creſs 


Treacle-muſtard. 
The Species are; 
1. NasTURTIUM hortenſe vulga- 
tum. C. B. P. Common Garden- 


ts diflinguiſhed from Thlaſpi, or 


creſs. | 


2. NasTURTIUM Hortenſe cri- 
ſpum. C. B. P. Curl'd Garden-creſs. 
3. NasTURTIUM Hortenſe latifo- 
lum. C. B. P. Broad - leav'd Gar- 

4. NasTurTIUM Hlveſtre, cap- 
ſulis eriftatis. Tourn. Swine's-crels, 
or Warted Bucks-horn. - _ 
The firſt Sort is commonly culti- 
vated in Gardens as a Sallad-herb; 
and is Chiefly eſteem'd in the Winter 
and Spring, it being one of the warm 
Kind. During the Winter - ſeaſon, 
it muſt be ſown upon a gentle Hot- 
bed, and cover'd with either Mats 
or Glaſſes, to preſerve it from great 
Rains or Froſt, both of which are 


equally deſtructive at that Seaſon : in 


the Spring it may be ſown in warm 
Borders, where, if it be defended 


from cold Winds, it will thrive very 


well: but if you would continue it 
in Summer, you muſt: ſow it upon 
ſhady Borders, and repeat {owing 
every third Day ; otherwiſe it wall 
be too large for Uſe; for at that 
beaſon it grows very faſt. 

The broad-leav'd and curl'd Sorts 
are preſerv'd in ſome Gardens for 
Curioſity-ſake, and to garniſh Diſhes; 
but the common Sort. is equally as 
good for Uſe. Theſe ſhould: be 
town {ſomewhat - thinner than the 
common Sort, and, when the Plants 


come up, they ſhould be drawn out, 
ſo as to leave the remaining ones 


half an Inch aſunder, whereby they 


will have room eo expand . their 


Leaves, in which their Difference 


from the common' Sorts conſiſts. 
In order to preſerve theſe Varie- 


ties diſtinct, you muſt carefully ſe- 


NE 
parate all ſuch Plants as appear in- 


clin'd to degenerate from their 
Kinds, leaving only ſuch of the 


broad -leav'd Kind as have very fair 
broad Leaves; and ſo of the curl'd 


Sort, only ſuch as have their Leaves 
very much curl'd.; being very care- 
ful not to intermix them together. 
When the Seeds are ripe, the Plants 


| ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread up- 


on a Cloth two or three Days to dry; 
after which theSeeds ſhould be beaten 
_ and preſerved in a dry Place for 

E. f | | | 
 NASTURTIUM INDICUM. 
Vide Acriviola. 

NECTARINE. TY 
This Fruit ſhould have been pla- 
ced under the Article of Peaches, to 
which it properly belongs, differing 
from them in nothing more than in 
having a ſmooth Rind, and the Fleſh 
being firmer. Theſe the French 
diſringuiſh by the Name of Brugnor, 
as they do thoſe Peaches which ad- 
here to the Stone, by the Name of 
Pawies, retaining the Name of 
Peſche to ſuch only as part from the 
Stone: but ſince the Writers in Gar- 


dening have diſtinguiſhed this Fruit 


by the Name of Ne#arine from the 
Peaches, ſo I ſhall follow their Ex- 
ample, leſt, by endeavpuring to 
rectify their Miſtakes, I ſhould ren- 
der myſelf leis intelligible to the 
Reader. I ſhall therefore mention 
the ſeveral Sorts of this Fruit which 
have come to my Knowlege : 
1. Fairchild's Early NeQarine. 
T his 1s one of the earlieſt ripe Ne- 
ctarines we have: it is a ſmall round 
Fruit, about the Size of the Nutmeg 
Peach, of a beautiful red Colour, 
and well-flavoured: : it ripens the 
Middle of July. | 

2. Elruge NeQtarine : the Tree 
has ſawed Leaves : the Flowers are 
ſmall : it is a middle-ſiz d Fruit, of 
a dark-red or purple Colour next 
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the Sun; but of a pale- yellow or 
greeniſn Colour toward the Wall; 
it parts from the Stone, and has a 
ſoft melting Juice: this ripens in the 
End of Fuly. 
3. Newington Nectarine: the Tree 


has ſawed Leaves: the Flowers are 


large and open: it is a fair large 
Fruit (when planted on a good Soil) 
of a beautiful red Colour next the 
Sun: but of a bright yellow to- 
wards the Wall: it has an excellent 
rich Juice : the Pulp adheres cloſely 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep 
red Colour: this ripens the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and is the beſt - fla- 
voured of all the Sorts. 

4. Scarlet Nectarine is ſomewhat 
leſs than the laſt, of a fine red or 
ſcarlet Colour next the Sun ; but 
Joſes itſelf in paler red toward the 
Wall: this ripens in the End of 
Fuly. | 
5. Brugnon or Italian Nectarine 
has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall : it is a fair large Fruit of a 
deep- red Colour next the Sun; but 
of a ſoft- yellow toward the Wall: 
the Pulp is firm, of a rich Flavour, 
and cloſely adheres to the Stone, 
where it is very red: this ripens in 

the Middle of Aug uf. | 
6. Roman Red Nectarine has 


imooth Leaves, and large Flowers: 


it is a large fair Fruit, of a deep - red 
or purple Colour toward the Sun; but 
has a yellowiſh Caſt next the Wall: 
the Fleſh is firm, of an excellent Fla- 
vour, cloſely adhering to the Stone, 
where it is very red: this ripens in 
the Middle of Auguſt. 

7. Murry Nectarine is a middle- 
Bz d Fruit, of a dirty red Colour on 
the Side next the Sun; but of a yel- 
Jowiſh green towards the Wall: the 
Pulp is tolerably well flavoured: this 
ripens the Middle of Auguſt. 

8. Golden Nectarine is a fair 
handlome Fruit, of a ſoft- red Colour 
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next the Sun; but of a bright-yet. 
low next the Wall: the Pulp is verg 
yellow, of a rich Flavour; and cloſe. 
ly adheres to the Stone, where it is 
of a faint-red Colour: this ripens 
the Beginning of September. 

9. Temple's Nectarine is a middle- 
hz'd Fruit, of a ſoft-red Colour 
next the Sun ; but of a yellowiſh- 
green toward the Wall : the Pulp 
15 melting, of a. white Colour to- 
ward the Stone, from. which it 


parts, and has a fine poignant Fla- | 
vour : this ripens in the Middle of 


September. A. 
10d. Peterborough or Late-green, 


Nectarine is a middle: ſiz d Fruit, of 
a pale- green Colour on the Outſide 


next the Sun; but of a whitiſh- green 
toward the Wall : the Fleſh is firm, 
and, in a good Seaſon, well-flavour- 


ed: this ripens at the End of Sh. 


tember. 3 22 

There are ſome Perſons who pre- 
tend to have more Sorts than I have 
here ſet down; but I much doubt 
whether they are different from thoſe 
here mention'd, there being ſo near 
Reſemblance between the Fruits of 
this Kind, that it requires a very 
cloſe Attention to diſtinguiſh them 
well, eſpecially if the Trees grow in 
different Soils and Aſpects; which 
many times alters the ſame Fruit ſo 
much as hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd 
by Perſons who are very converſant 
with them : therefore, in order to be 


thoroughly acquainted with theirDif- 


ferences, it is neceſſary to conſider 


the Shape and Size of their Leaves, 


the Size of their Flowers, their 
Manner of ſhooting, &c. which is 
many times very helpful in knowing 
of theſe Fruits. + * 
The Culture of this Fruit differ- 
ing in nothing from that of the 
Peach, I ſhall forbear mentioning any 
thing on that Head in this Place, to 
avoid Repetition; but refer * 
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der to the Article Perſica, where 


there is an ample Account of their 
Planting, Pruning, &c. 

NE PETA. Vide Cataria. 
NERIUM, The Oleander, or 
Roſe- bay. | 

The Chara#ers are; 

The Flowers are monopetalous and 
funnel-ſhap'd, divided into five Scg- 
ents at the Top : out of the Flower- 
cup ariſes the Pointal, which becomes 
a taper Fruit, or Pod, divided into 
twoCellgÞy an intermediate Partition, 
and filled æuithʒ fat Seeds, which 
have Down adhering to them. 

The Species are; | 

1, NRRIUuu floribus rubeſcentibus. 
C. B. P. Oleander with red Flow- 
ers, 

2. NERIUMu floribus albis. C. B. P. 
Oleander with white Flowers. 

3. NExlUuu Indicum anguſtifoli- 
am, floribus oderatis ſimplicibus, H. L. 
Narrow-leav'd Indian Oleander, with 
ſingle ſweet-ſcented Flowers. | 

4. NERIUuu Indicum latifolium, 


foribus odoratis plems. H. L. Broad- 


leav'd Indian Oleander, with double 
{weet-ſcented Flowers. 55 


5. NERIUM Indicum, flore varie- 
gato odorato pleno. H- Amſt. Indian 


Oleander, with double ſweet-ſcented 


variegated Flowers, commonly call'd 


South-Sea Roſe. | 

6. Nexium floribus ex albo & 
roſeo wariegatis, Tourn. Cor. Olean- 
der, or Roſe - bay, with a white 
Flower ftrip'd with Read. 

7. NERIUuM Indicum latifolium, 
| fire rubro majore. Broad - leavꝰd In- 
dian Oleander, with a larger red 
Flower. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very 
common in the Engl Gardens, 


where they are preſerv'd in Pots or 


Tubs, and placed amongſt Myrtles, 


Oranges, Sc. in the Green-houſe : 


they are pretty hardy Plants, and 
onlyrequire to be ſheltered from hard 
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Froſt; for in moderate Winters I 


have known them ſtand abroad in 
warm Borders; but in hard Froſts 
they are often deſtroy'd, if expos'd 

thereto. 

Theſe may be placed in Winter in 

an ordinary Green - houſe among 
Bays, &c. which require a great 
Share of free Air, and only want 
Protection from hard Froſts ; where 

they will thrive better than if plac'd 

in a warmer Houſe, or kept too cloſe. 
in Winter. They are propagated 

from Suckers, which they ſend forth 

from their Roots in great Plenty, or 
by laying down their tender Branches, 
which will take Root in one Year: 

the time for laying them down is in 
the Beginning of April; and the Year 

following the Layers ſhould be taken 

off, when they ſhould be planted in- 

to Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, 

obſerving to place them in the Shade, 

until they have taken Root; after 

which they may be expoſed with 

Myrtles, Geraniums, Sc. in ſome 


Place where they may be ſheltered 


from ſtrong Winds. During the 
Summer-{eaſon they muſt be plenti- 
fully watered, etherwiſe they will 
make but poor Progreſs, and pro- 
duce very few Flowers; but if they 
are conſtantly ſupplied with Water; 
they will make a fine Appearance 
during the Months of Juby and Au- 
guſt, when they will be covered with 


Flowers. In Winter they muſt be 


frequently refreſhed with Water, 


but it ſhould not be given them in 


large Quantities at that Seaſon. «< 

'The third, fourth, fifth, and ſe- 
venth Sorts are tenderer than the 
others ; therefore require a warmer 
Situation in Winter; nor muſt they 


be expoſed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer; for if they are placed abroad, 


their Flowers will not open; ſo that 
in Winter they ſhould be placed in a 
warm Green-houſe, and in Summer 
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they ſhould be removed into an airy 
Glaſs-caſe, where they may be de- 
fended from the Cold of the Nights; 
but in the Day- time they ſhould have 
a large Share of free Air, obſerving 
to give them plenty of Water, which 
will cauſe them to produce their 
Flowers large, and in great Quanti- 
ties. Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Spaniſh Weſt - Indies, from whence 
they were brought into the Ergh/þ 
Colonies im America, where they 
were planted for the Beauty of their 
Flowers; but ſince the Inhabitants 
have found they deſtroy their Cattle 
which have browzed on the Plants, 
they uſually root them out near their 
Settlements. _ | 

Theſe Sorts alſo flower in July 
and Augu/?, when they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance; for they produce 
their Flowers in very large Bunches ; 
and the Flowers of the fourth and 
fiſth Sorts are very large and double, 
and the Smell of them very much 
reſembles that of White-thorn, which 
makes them deſerving of a Place in 
every good Green-houſe. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 


from Suckers or Layers, as the two 
former ; but they do not produce 
Suckers in ſo great Plenty as thoſe 
In this Country. They all grow 
naturally on the Sides of Rivers, and 
moiſt Places; ſo that they may have 
Plenty of Water. 

The fixth Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. This 
is very rare at preſent in Europe; but 
is as hardy as the common Sort, and 
may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner. 

The third Sort produces fleſh-co- 


loured Flowers, of the ſame Size 


and Shape as thoſe of the common 
Sort; but have a very muſky Scent, 
ſo that they perfume the Houſe in 
which they are placed, when they 
are in Flower. The Flowers of this 
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Kind will not open fair, if they 
expoſed in — Air; 00 — 
they ſhould be placed in a Stove or 
Glaſs-· caſe in Summer, with the two 
double Kinds, and the ſeventh Kind; 
where they will make a beautiful 
Appearance, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 5 

All the Sorts ſhould be ſhifted 
every Spring, about the Beginning 
of April; when the Suckers, or Lay. 


ers, which are rooted, muſt be taken 


off, and planted into Pots fill'd with 


light rich Earth. The Roots of the 
old Plants muſt be trimmed, and as 
much of the Earth.taken from their 
Roots, as may be done without In- 
Jury to the Plants, and the Pots fill- 
ed with freſh rich Earth, which will 
encourage the Plants to produce 2 
great Number of Flowers. 
NICOTIANA, Tobacco. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is 
Funneliſbaped, and divided at the Top 
znto five deep Segments, which expand 
lite a Star : the Owary becomes an 
oblong or roundiſh membranaceousFruit, 
which is divided into two Cells by an 
intermediate Partition, and is fill'd 
with ſmall roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. NicoriAx A major latifolia. 
C. B. P. The greater broad-leav'd 
Tobacco. „5 
2. NicoTIaNa mayor anguſtiſolia. 
C. B. P. The greater narrow-leav'd 
Tobacco. | 
3. NicoTtAaNa major anguſtifolia 
perennis. Fuſſieu. The greater nar- 
row-leav'd perennial Tobacco. 
4. NicoTIANA minor. C. B. P. 
The leſſer or common Engliſo To- 
bacco. | 


5. NicoTIANA minor, foliis rugo- 


fioribus amplioribus. Yaill, Leſſer 


Tobacco, with larger and rougher 


Leaves. | 
6. Nicoriax A major latifolia. 
. floribus 


=o Oz 
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fleribus albis, vaſculo brevi. Martyn. 
Cent. 1. Greater broad-leav'd To- 
bacco, with white Flowers, and a 
ſhort Seed-veſſel. 2 

7. Ni cor iAx A V umilis, 
weris folio. Houſt. Dwarf 
with a Primroſe- leaf. 

8. Nicoria x A minor, folio cordi- 
formi, tubo Horis prælongo. Feuillle. 
Smaller Tobacco, with an heart- 
| ſhaped Leaf, and a Flower with a 

longer Tube. | 4; 

The firſt Sort is known by the 


rimulæ 
obacco, 


Planters in America under the Title 
of Oronooko ; of which there ſeem to 
be two different Kinds, varying in the 
Largeneſs and Texture of their 
Leaves, ſome having very broad, 
rough, roundiſh Leaves; and others 
are narrower, ſmoother, and termi- 


nate in a Point: but neither of theſe 
Sorts are eſteem'd by the American 


Planters, becauſe the Produce of this, 
tho' it is much greater than the nar- 
row-leav'd Sort, yet it is not near ſo 
mnch eſteem'd by the Engliſo. This 
Sort is commonly cultivated in Ger- 
many, about Hanover and & trasburgh; 

and is ſomewhat hardier than the 


narrow-leav*d Sorts; which renders it 


preferable to that for cultivating 
in Northern Climates. 

This Plant is ordered by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe, 
and is what ſhould be made ufe of 
for the Unguentum Nicotiane (or 
Ointment of Tobacco); tho' many 
times the leſſer or Engliſb Tobacco 
is brought to Market for that Pur- 
poſe. | | 
The narrow-leav'd Sort is com- 
_ monly call'd the {ſweet-{cented To- 
| bacco, from its having a much more 
agreeable Scent, when ſmok'd, than 
the broad- leav'd Sort: the Smoke of 
which 1s very offenſive to moſt Per- 
ſons who have not been accuſtom'd 
to it. This Sort is cultivated in 
great Plenty in Virginia, Cuba, Bras 
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fil, and ſeveral other Parts of An- 
rica: from whence it is brought to 
moſt Parts of Europe, but eſpecially 
to England, it being prohibited to 
be cultivated in this Country, left his 
Majeſty's Revenues ſhould be there- 
by leſſened : but as a ſmall Quan- 
tity is permitted to be cultivated for 
medicinalUſe,1 ſhall briefly ſet down 
the Method how it may be propaga- 
ted, ſo as to have fair large Leaves for 
that Purpoſe. | 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be 
ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
March; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into a new Hot-bed of a mode- 
rate Warmth, about ;four Inches 
under each Way, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root : after which you muſt 
let them have Air in proportion to 


the Warmth of the Seaſon, other- 


wiſe they will draw up very weak, 
and be thereby leſs capable of en- 
during the open Air : you mult alſo 
obſerve to water them frequently ; 
but while they are very young, they 
ſhould not have tao great Quantities 
of Water; tho' when they are pretty 
ſtrong, they will require to have it 
often, and in plenty. | 
In this Bed the Plants ſhould re- 
main until the Beginning of May; 
by which time (if they have ſucceed- 
ed well) they will touch each other : 
therefore they ſhould be enured to 
the open Air gradually : after which 
they muſt be taken up carefully, pre- 
ſerving a large Ball of Earth to each 
Root, and planted into a rich light 
Soil, in Rows four Feet aſunder, 
and the Plants three Feet Diſtance in 
the Rows, obſerving to water them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care (but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds) until the Plants begin 
to ſhew their Flower-ſtems ; at which 


time 
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time you ſhould cut off the Tops of 
them, that their Leaves may be the 
better nouriſhed, whereby they will 
be rendered larger, and of a thicker 
Subſtance. In Auguſt they will be 
full-grown, when they ſhould be 
cut for Uſe; for if they are per- 
mitted to ſtand longer, their Under- 
leaves will begin to decay. 
The perennial Sort was brought 
from the French Settlements in the 
Meſt-Indies into the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where it 1s cultivated in 
ſmall Quantities, for making Snuf. 
The Seeds of this Kind I received 
from Monſieur de Juſſteu, Demon- 
ſtrator of the Plants in the Royal 
Garden : it has ſucceeded very well 
in the Phyſic-garden, and abides the 
Winter in a common Green-houſe 


Without artificial Heat. 


The two ſmaller Sorts of Tobacco 
are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 


Variety ; but are ſeldom propagated. 


for Uſe. The firſt Sort is found 
growing upon Dunghils in divers 
Parts of England. Theſe are both 
very hardy, and may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in March, 
upon a Bed of light Earth, where 
they will come up, and may be 
tranſplanted into any Part of the 
Garden. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is the moſt 
common in England, and is gene- 
rally raiſed by the Gardeners near 
Landon, who ſupply the Markets 


with Pots of Plants to adorn Bal-- 


conies and Shop- windows in the 
City. This Sort, when raiſed early 
in the Spring, and planted in a rich 
Soil, will grow to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, provided the Plants 
are duly watered in dry Weather. 
The ſixth Sort of Tobacco was 
found growing wild in the Iſland of 
Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
eon, who ſent the Seeds into Europe, 
which have ſucceeded in ſeveral cu- 
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rious Gardens. This Sort produces 
broader and rounder Leaves than 


the' common Sort, which are leſs 


veined, and very glutinous. 'The 
Plants uſually grow about five Feet 
high, and the Flowers of this are 
white, in which it differs from all 
the other Sorts, 

Both theſe Sorts are as hardy as 


the common broad-leav'd Kind, and 


are propagated in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for that. 

The ſeventh Sort was diſcovered 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, at 
Le Vera Cruz; from whence he ſent 
the Seeds, and dried Samples of the 
Plant, This Sort is very different 
from all the other Kinds in the man- 
ner of its Growth; for the Leaves 
of this Plant grow in Tufts near the 
Ground. Out of the Middle of theſe 
Leaves, ariſes the Flower- ſtem, which 
is naked, having no Leaves upon it, 
to the Height of eighteen Inches, or 
a little more, and divides into many 
ſmall Branches, on which ftand the 
Flowers on ſhort Footſtalks, which 
are of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Feuillée in the Spaniſb Weſi- 
Indies. This Sort commonly grows 


between three or four Feet high, and 


divides into ſeveral ſmall Branches : 
the Leaves of this Sort are ſhaped 
like an Heart, and the Flowers are 
of a greeniſn- yellow Colour. 

Theſe two Sorts, being ſomewhat 
tenderer than the former, ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring on an Hot- | 


bed ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on an- 
other moderateHot-bed; where they 
muſt be duly watered, and ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather; and when the 
Plants have obtained a good Share 
of Strength, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed to 

| | bring 
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bring them forward : about the mid- 
dle of June ſome of the Plants may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted into rich Earth ; but it will 
be proper to keep two Plants of each 
Kind in Pots, which may be placed 
in the Stove (in caſe the Seaſon 
ſhould prove bad), that they may 
ripen their Seeds, ſo that the Species 
may be preſerved. „ 

NIGELLA, Fenel - flower, or 
Devil in a Buſh. 5 | 

The Charaters are 5 

The Floaber- cup con ſiſis of five 
Leaves, which expand in the form of a 
Star, and branch out into many other 
fmall narrow Leaves: the Flower 
confifts of many Leaves placed orbi- 
cularly, and expand in form of a 
Roſe, having many ſhort Stamina 
ſurrounding the Ovary on the Centre 
of the Flower ; which Ovary becomes 
a membranaeeous Fruit, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Cells, which are furniſhed 
avith Horns on the Top, and are full 
of Seeds. | | | 

The Species are; 
I. NIGELLA arvenſis cornuta, C. 
B. P. Wild horned Fenel- flower. 

2. NicELLA /atifolia, Hore majore 
fimplici cœruleo. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Fenel - flower, with a large 
ſingle blue Flower. 

3. NI ELLA anguſtifolia, fore ma- 
jore fimplici cœruleo. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd Fenel- flower, with a large 
ſingle blue Flower. 

4. NictiLa anguſtifolia, ore 
majore fimplici albo. C. B. P. Nar- 
row - leav'd Fenel- flower, with a large 
ſingle white Flower. | 

5. NIoELLA ore majore pleno 

c#ruled. C. B. P. Double blue Ni- 
gella, or Fenel- flower. 
6. NieELLA fore minore finplici 
candido. C. B. P. Fenel- flower with 
2 ſmall white ſingle Flower. 

7. NIGELLS fore minore, pleno = 
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ale. C. B. P. Fenel-flower with a 
{mall double white Flower. 


8. NI ELLA Orientalis, fore fla- 


Vo, ſemine alata plano. Journ. Cor. 
Oriental Fenel - flower, with a yel- 


low Flower, and a flat wing d 
Seed. | | 


9. NicELLa Cretica latifolia odb- 
rata. Park. Theat. Broad - leavd 
{weet-ſcented Candy Fenel- flower. 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens; but 
thoſe here mention'd are what I have 
obſerv'd cultivated in the Engli/s 
Gardens at preſent. 


All theſe Plants may be propaga- | 


ted by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
Bed of light Earth, where they are 


to remain (for they ſeldom ſucceed 


well, if tranſplanted) : therefore, in 
order to have them 
amongſt other annual Flowers, in 
the Borders of the Flower - garden, 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Patches 
at proper Diſtances ; and when the 


Plants come up, you muſt pull up 


thoſe which grow too cloſe, leaving 


intermix'd 


2A 
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but three or four of them in each 


Culture they require. In July they 


will produce their Flowers, and their 


Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, when 
they ſhould be gather'd and dried ; 
then rub out each Sort ſeparately, 
and preſerve them in a dry Place, 


The Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds 


is in March ; but if you ſow ſome of 


them in Auguſt, ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon a dry Soil, and in a warm 


Situation, they will abide in Winter, 
and flower ſtrong the ſucceeding 
Year : bywhich Method they may be 


continued in Beauty moſt Part. 


of the Summer. | 
The fifth Sort is that which is 
moſt commonly cultivated in Eng- 


Patch, obſerving alſo to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; which is all the 


land; 
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land; the Seeds of which are ſold in 
the Seed-ſhops : but the other Sorts 
deſerve to be preſerv'd as much as 


That; for the various Sorts, when 


rightly intermix'd, will afford an 
agreeable Variety. They are all 
annual Plants, which periſh ſoon af- 
ter they have perfected their Seeds; 
which, if permitted to ſcatter upon 
the Borders, will come up without 
any farther Care. The Plants com- 
monly grow about a Foot high, and, 
if they have a good Soil, will ſend 
forth many Branches, each of which 
terminates in a Flower. | 

NIGELLASTRUM. Vide Ly- 
chnis Segetum major. 

NIGHT SHADE. Jide Sola- 
num. 99 | 

NIL. Vide Anil. | 

NISSOLIA, Crimſon Graſs- 
vetch, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 


like the Lathyras, to which this Plant 
agrees in every reſpecb, excepting the 


Leaves, which in this are produced 


ſingly, and are not terminated by Claſp- 


En. 


The Species are; 
1. NISsOoLIA wulgaris. Tourn, 
Common Crimſon Graſs-vetch. 
2. NIssOLIA Orientalis, flore pur- 
pureo. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Graſs- 


vetch, with a purple Flower. 


3. Niss0L1a Americana procum- 
Bens, folio rotundo, fore luteo. Ame- 
rican trailing Vetch, with a round 
Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort is found wild in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, growing 
commonly by the Sides of Foot- 


paths ; but is not very common near 


London: J have gathered it in a Field 
juſt before you come to Putney- com- 
mon, on the Left - hand Side of the 
Road, under the Hedge which parts 
the Field from the Road. 

This Plant may be cultivated by 


1 
ſowing the Seeds in Auguſt, ſoon af. 


ter they are ripe, on any Soil, or in 


any Situation; where they will riſe 
ſoon after, and endure the Cold of 
our Climate very well, and flower 
early the ſucceeding Spring ; but if 
you ſow the Seeds in the Spring, the 
Plants commonly decay before they 
come to flower, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced : therefore you 
need only to let the Seeds fall 
upon the Ground when they are 


ripe, and they will grow without 


further Trouble, but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The Flowers of this Plant are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the Sweet-pea; 
but are much the ſame in Shape, and 
of a fine ſcarlet Colour : ſo that be- 
ing intermix'd in large Borders 


amongſt | theſe and other annual 
Plants, it makes a pretty Variety, 


and deſerves a Place in every good 
Garden, 

- The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Lewant : this 
is an hardy Plant, and may be ſown 
in the full Ground, and treated as 


the common Sort ; but the third 


Sort is more tender. This was diſ- 
cover'd by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, near La Vera Crux. The 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 


on a moderate Hot- bed, early in the 
Spring; and, when the Plants are 


come up, they ſnould be frequently 
refreſn'd with Water; and in warm 


Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed 


ſhould be raiſed a little every Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
which will cauſe them to grow 
ſtrong; and in about a Month's time 
they will be fit to tranſplant; when 


they ſhould be taken up carefully, and 


each planted into a ſmall Pot fill'd 
with light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; obſerving to ſhade them 
ſrom the Sun in the Heat of the pas 
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until they have taken new Root : 
after which time they ſhould have a 
large Share of Ait in warm Weather; 
and be frequently refreſh'd with 
Water. The Plants may remain in 
the Hot-bed until Autumn, when 
the Cold begins to come on: at 
which time they ſhould be remov'd 
into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed ; where, if they are 
carefully managed, they will live 
through the Winter, and flower early 
the following Summer, ſo will per- 
fect their Seeds. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. Vide 
Balſamina Mas. | 

NONSUCH, or FLOWER of 
BRISTOL. Vide Lychnis. 

NUMMULARIA, Money-wort, 
or Herb 'Two-pence. 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady 
moiſt Places in divers Parts of Eng- 
land : but as it is ſeldom preſerved 
in Gardens, I ſhall ſay nothing of its 
Culture in this Place. 

NURSERY, or Nurſery-garden, 


is a Piece of Land ſet apart for the 


raiſing and propagating of all Sorts 
of Trees and Plants, to ſupply the 
Garden, and other Plantations. Of 
this Sort, there are a great Number 


in the different Parts of this King- 


dom; but particularly in the Neigh- 
bourhood of London, which are oc- 
cupied by the Gardeners, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to raiſe Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers, for Sale: and in many 
of theſe there is at preſent a much 
greater Variety of Trees and Plants 
cultivated, than can be found in any 
other Part of Europe. In France, 
their Nurſeries (which are but few, 
when compared with thoſe in Eng- 


land) are chiefly confined to the 


Propagation of Fruit- trees; from 
whence they have the Appellation 
of Pepinier. For there is ſcarce any 
of thoſe Gardens, where a Perſon 
can be ſupplied either with Ever- 
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greens, Flowering-ſhrubs, or Foreſt- 
trees. And in Holland, their Nur- 
ſeries are principally for Flowers : 
ſome few of them indeed propagate 
tender Exotze Plants. But thoſe 
Nurſeries in the Neighbourhood of 
London do, ſeveral of them, include 
all theſe; and from hence moſt of 
the curious Perſons abroad are ſap- 
plied with Furniture for their Gar- 
dens. But I do not propoſe, in this 
Place, to treat of theſe extenſive 
Nurſeries, or to give a Deſcription 
of them; therefore ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to treat of ſuch Nurſeries only 
as are abſolutely neceffary for all 
Lovers of Planting to have upon the 
Spot, where they delign to make 
their Plantation. For if theſe are 


large, the Expence of carrying a 


great Number of Trees, if the Di- 
ſtance is great, will be no ſmall Ar- 
ticle, beſide the Hazard of their 
growing; which, when Plants have 
been train'd up in good Land, and 
remov'd to an indifferent one, is 
very great. Therefore it is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to every Plant- 
er, to begin by making of a Nur- 
ſery. But in this Article 1 muſt beg 
Leave to obſerve, that a Nurſery 
ſhould not be fix'd to any one parti- 
cular Spot: I mean by this, that it 
would be wrong to continue the 


raiſing of Trees any Number of 


Years upon the ſame Spot of Ground 
becauſe hereby the Ground will be 
ſo much exhauſted by the Trees, as 


to render it unfit for the ſame Pur- 
poſe. Therefore all good Nurſery- 


gardeners do ſhift and change their 
Land, from time to time ; for when 
they have drawn off the Trees from 
a Spot of Ground, they either plant 


Kitchen herbs, or other things, up- 


on the Ground for a Year or two; 
by which time, as alſo by dunging 
and trenching of the Land, it is re- 
cover'd, and made fit to receive 

other 
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other Trees. But this they are 
obliged to from Neceſſity, being 


confined to the ſame Land ; which 


is not the Caſe with thoſe Gentle- 
men, who have a large Extent of 
Ground in the Country: Therefore 
all ſuch Perſons I would adviſe to 
make Nurſeries upon the Ground 
which is intended for Planting, 
where a ſufficient Number of the 
Trees may be left ftanding, after 
the others have been drawn out, to 
plant in other Places ; which, for 
all large - growing Trees, but par- 
ticularly ſuch as are cultivated for 
Timber, will be found by much the 
moſt advantageous Method ; for all 
thoſe Trees which come up from the 
Seed, or which are tranſplanted very 
young into the Places where they 
are deſign'd to remain, will make a 
much greater Progreſs, and become 
larger Trees, than any of thoſe 
which are tranſplanted at a greater 
Age. Therefore the Nurſeries ſhould 
be thinned early, by removing all 
thoſe Trees which are intended for 
other Plantations, while they are 
young; becauſe hereby the Expence 
and Trouble of ſtaking, water- 
ing, &c. will be ſaved, and the Trees 
will ſucceed much better. But in 
expos'd Situations, where there are 
Nurſeries made, it will be neceſſary 
to permit the Trees to ſtand much 
longer ; that, by growing cloſe to- 
gether, they may ſhelter each other, 
and draw themſelves up: and theſe 
ſhould be thinned gradually, as the 
Trees advance; for, by taking away 
too many at firſt, the Cold will check 
the Growth of the remaining Trees. 


But then thoſe Trees which are taken 
out from theſe Nurſeries, after a cer- 


tain Age, ſhould not be depended on 
for Planting ; and it will be Prudence 
rather to conſign them for Fuel, than 


by attempting to remove them large; 


whereby, in endeavouring to get them 
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up with good Roots, the Roots of 


the ſtanding Trees will be often much 
injur'd. | 
What has been here propos'd, 
muſt be underſtood for all large 
Plantations in Parks, Woods, c. 
bit thoſe Nurſeries which are only 


intended for the raiſing of Ever- 


greens, Flowering-ſhrubs, or Plants 
which are deſign'd to embelliſh Gar- 
dens, may be confin'd to one Spot; 


becauſe a ſmall Compaſs of Ground 


will be ſufficient for this Purpoſe, 
Two or three Acres of Land em- 
ploy'd this way, will be ſufficient 
for the moſt extenſive Deſigns; and 
one Acre will be full enough for 
thoſe of moderate Extent. And 
ſuch a Spot of Ground may be al- 
ways employed for ſowing the Seeds 
of foreign Trees and Plants ; as alſo 
for raiſing many Sorts of biennial 
and perennial Flowers, to tranſplant 
into the Borders of the Pleaſure gar- 
den ; and for raiſing many Kinds of 
bulbous-rooted Flowers from Seeds; 
whereby a Variety of new Sorts may 
be obtain'd annually, which will re- 


compenſe for the Trouble and Ex- 


pence; and will moreover be an 
agreeable Diverſion to all thoſe Per- 
ſons who delight in the Amuſements 
of Gardening. 


Such a Nurſery as this ſhould be 


conveniently ſituated for Water; for 
where that is wanting, there muſt be 
an Expence attending the Carriage of 


Water in dry Weather. It ſhouid 


alſo be as near the Houſe as it can 
with Conveniency be admitted, in 
order to render it eaſy to viſit at all 
Times of the Year ; becauſe it is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, that it ſhould be 


under the Inſpection of the Maſter ; 
for, unleſs he delights in it, there will 


be little Hopes of Succeſs. The Soil 


of this Nurſery ſhould alſo be good, 
and not too heavy and Riff ; for ſuch 
Land will be very improper for ſow- 

| --  _ 
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ing moſt Sorts of Seeds; becauſe, as 
this will detain the Moiſture in the 
Spring and Winter, ſo the Seeds of 
moſt tender Things, eſpecially of 
Flowers, will rot in the Ground, if 
ſown early. Therefere where Per- 
ſons are confined to ſuch Land, there 
mould be a good Quantity of Sand, 
Aſhes, and other light Manures, 
buried, in order to ſeparate the 
Parts, and pulverize the Ground ; 
and if it is thrown up in Ridges, to 

receive the Froſt in Winter, it will 
be of great Uſe to it; as will alſo 
the frequent forking or ſtirring of 
the Ground, both before and after 
it is planted. + 

The many Advantages which at- 
tend the having ſuch a Nurſery, are 
ſo obvious to every Perſon who has 
turn'd his Thoughts in the leaſt to 
this Subje&, that it is needleſs for 
me to mention them here: and there- 
fore I ſhall only beg Leave to repeat 
here what I have ſo frequently re- 
commended; which is, the carefully 
keeping the Ground always clean 
from Weeds : for if theſe are per- 
mitted to grow, they will rob the 
young Trees of their Nouriſhment. 
Another principal Buſineſs is, to dig 
the Ground between the young 
Plants at leaſt once every Year, to 
looſen it for the Roots to ſtrike out: 
but, if the Ground is tiff, it will be 
better to be repeated twice a Year ; 
viz. in October and March; which 
will greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants, and prepare their Roots 
for tranſplanting. 

But as there may be fome Perſons 
who may have the Curioſity to raiſe 
their own Fruit-trees, I ſhall next 
treat of the proper Method to- make 
a Nurſery of theſe Trees. 

In the doing of which you muſt 
obſerve the following Rules : 

1. That the Soil in which you 
make the Nurſery be not better than 
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that where the Trees are to be plant- 
ed out for good: the not obſerving 
this, is the Reaſon that Trees are 
often at a Stand, or make bur little 
Progreſs for three or four Years, af- 
ter they come from the Nurſery ; as 
1t commonly happens to ſuch Trees 
as are raiſed near London, and car- 
ried into the Northern Parts of Eng- 
land; where being planted in 2 
poor Soil, and a much colder Situa- 
tion, the Trees {ſeldom ſucceed well: 
therefore it is by far the better Me- 
thod (when you have obtained the 
Sorts you would propagate) to raiſe 
a Nurſery of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Stocks proper for the various Kinds 
of Fruit, upon which you may bud 
or graft them; and thoſe Trees 
which are thus raiſed upon the Soil, 
and in the ſame Degree of Warmth, 
where they are to be planted, will 
ſucceed much better than thoſe 
brought from a greater Diſtance, 
and from a richer Soil. | 
2, This Ground ovght to be freſh, 

and not ſuch as has been already 
worn out by Trees, or other large- 
growing Plants; for in ſuch Soil 
your Stocks will not make any Pro- 
greſs. N 

3. It ought not to be too wet, nor 
over-dry, but rather of a middling 
Nature: though, of the two Ex- 


tremes, dry is to be preferr'd ; be- 


cauſe in ſuch Soils (though the Trees 
do not make ſo great a Progreſs as 
in moiſt, yet) they are generally 
ſounder, and more diſpoſed to Fruit- 


fulneſs. 


4. You muſt alſo obſerve to incloſe 
it, that Cattle and Vermin may not 
come in; for theſe will make great 
Havock with young Trees, eſpeci- 
ally in Winter, when the Ground is 
cover'd with Snow, that they have 

ittle other Food which they can 
come at. Some of the moſt miſ- 
chievous of theſe Animals are Hares 


and 
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and Rabbets, which are great De- 


ſtroyers of young Trees at that Sea- 
ſon, by eating off all their Bark; 
therefore you muſt carefully guard 
your Nurſery againſt theſe Ene- 
mies. | e 
The Ground, being incloſed, 
ould be carefully trenched about 
eighteen Inches or two Feet deep, 
1 it will allow it: this ſhould 
done in Auguſt, that it may be 


ready to receive young Stocks at 


the Seaſon for Planting, which is 
commonly at the Beginning of Oczo- 
ber. In trenching of the Ground, 
you mult be very careful to cleanſe 
it from the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds; ſuch as Couch-graſs, Docks, 
c. which, if left in the Ground, 
will get in among the Roots of the 
Trees, ſo as not to be gotten out af- 
terwards; and will ſpread, and over- 
run the Ground, to the great Pre- 


judice of your young Stocks. 


After having dug the Ground, 
and the Seaſon being come for 
Planting, you muſt level down the 


Trenches as equal as poſſible; and 


then lay out the Ground into Quar- 
ters, proportionable to the Size 
thereof; and thoſe Quarters may be 
laid out in Beds, for the ſowing of 
Seeds, or the Stones of Fruit. 

The beſt Sort of Stocks for Peaches, 
Nectarines, c. are ſuch as are raiſed 


from the Stones of the Muſcle and 


white Pear-plum ; but you ſhould 
never plant Suckers of theſe (which 
is what ſome People practiſe) ; for 
theſe ſeldom make ſo good Stocks, 


nor are ever well-rooted Plants: be- 


ſides, they are very ſubject to pro- 
duce great Quantities of Suckers 


from their Roots, which are very 


troubleſome in the Borders or Walks 
of a Garden, and greatly injure the 
Tree; ſo that you ſhould annually, 
or at leaſt every other Vear, ſow a 
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few Stones of each, that you may 
never be at a Loſs for Stocks. 

For Pears, you ſhould have ſuch 
Stocks as have been raiſed from the 
Kernels of the Fruit where Perry 
hath been made; or elſe preſerve the 
Seeds of ſome Sorts of Summer 
Pears, which generally ſhoot ſtrong 


and vigorous, as the Cuiſſe Ma- 


dame, Windſor, c. but, when this 
is intended, the Fruit ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to hang upon the Trees till they 
drop, and after ward permitted to rot; 
then take out the Kernels, and put 
them in Sand, being careful to keep 
them from Vermin, as alſo to place 


them where they may not be too 
damp, which will cauſe them to 


grow mouldy. Theſe you ſhould 
ſow for Stocks early in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of good freſh light 


Earth; where they will come up in 


about ſix Weeks, and, if kept clear 
from Weeds, will be ſtrong enough 


to tranſplant out the Oæober follow- 


ing. But for many Sorts of Summer 
and Autumn Pears, Quince Stocks 
are preferable to Free (i. e. Pear) 
Stocks. Theſe are, generally uſed 
for all the Sorts of ſoft-- melting 


Pears ; but they are not ſo good for , 


the breaking Pears, being apt to 


render thoſe Fruits which are graft- 


ed upon them ſtony. Theſe are very 


often propagated from Suckers, 


which are generally produced in 
Plenty from the Roots of old Trees: 
but thoſe are not near ſo good as 


ſuch as are propagated from Cuttings 
or Layers, which have always much 


better Roots, and are not ſo ſubject 
to produce Suckers as the other 
which is a very defirable Quality, 
ſince theſe Suckers do not only rob 


the Trees of Part of their Nouriſh- 
ment, but are very troubleſome in a 


Garde. 


Apples are grafted or budded my 


on 


on Stocks raiſed from Seeds which 


come from the Cyder- preſs, or upon 


Crab: ſtocks; the latter of which are 
eſteemed for their Durableneſs, eſ- 
pecially for large Standard - trees. 
Theſe ſhould be raiſed from Seeds, 


as the Pear - ſtock; and muſt be 


treated in the ſame manner : for 
thoſe procured from Suckers, Wc. 
are not near ſo good ; but for {mall 
Gardens, the Paradiſe - ſtock hath 
been for ſome Years paſt greatly 
eſteem'd; it being of very humble 
Growth, cauſeth the Fruit - trees 
_ grafted or budded thereon to bear 
very ſoon, and they may be kept in 
ſmall Compaſs ; but theſe are only 
proper for very ſmall Gardens, or 
by way of Curioſity ; ſince the Trees 
thus raiſed are but of ſhort Dura- 


tion, and ſeldom ariſe to any Size 


to produce Fruit in Quantities, un- 


leſs the Graft or Bud be buried in 


lanting, fo that they put forth 


Roots; and then they will be equal 


to Trees grafted upon Free-ſtocks, 
iince they receive but ſmall Advan- 
tage from the Stock. ye” 

For Cherries, you ſhould make 
vie of Stocks raiſed from the Stones 
of the common Black, or the wild 
Honey-cherry ; both of which are 
icong free Growers, and produce 
tae cleaneſt Stocks. | | 

For Plums, you may uſe the 
Stones of moſt free-growing Sorts ; 
which will alſo do very well for 
Apricots, theſe being nor ſo difficult 
to take as Peaches or Nectarines; 
bat (as I ſaid before) theſe ſhouid 
nat be raiſed from Suckers, for the 
Fcaſon there aſſigned, but rather 
from Stones. | | | 
There are ſome Perſons who re- 
commend the Almond ſtock for ſe- 
veral Sorts of tender Peaches, upon 
wich they will take much better than 
upon Plum- ſtocks: but theſe being 


tender in their Roots, and apt to 
Vol. II. 
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ſhoot early in the Spring, and being 
of thort Duration. are by many Peo- 
ple rejected: but ſuch tender Sorts 


of Peaches which will not take upon 


Plum ſtocks, ſhould be budded upon 


Apricots, upon which they will take 
very well ; and all Sorts of Peaches 
which are planted upon dry Soils, 
will continue much longer, and not 
be ſo ſubject toBlight, if theyare upon 
Apricots: for it is obſerved, that 
upon ſuch Soils where Peaches ſel- 
dom do well, Apricots will thrive - 
exceedingly ; which may be owing 
to the Strength and Compactneſs of 
the Veſſels in the Apricots, which 


render it more capable of aſſimilate- 


ing or drawing its Nouriſhment 
from the Plum- ſtock, which in dry 
Souls ſeldom afford it in great Plenty 


to the Bud; and the Peach-tree, be- 


ing of a looſe ſpongy Natnre, is not 
ſo capable to draw its Nouriſhment 
therefrom; which occaſions that 
Weakneſs which is commonly ob- 
ſerved in thoſe Trees when planted 
on a dry Soil; therefore it is the 
common Practice of the Nurſery- 
gardeners, to bud the Plum: ſtocks 
either with Apricots, or ſome free- 
growing Peach; and after theſe 
have grown a Year, they bud the 
tender Sorts of Peaches upon theſe 
Shoots ; by which Method many 
Sorts {ſucceed well, wich in the 
common way will not thrive, or 
ſcarce keep alive; and theſe the 
Gardeners term double - work'd 
Peaches. 

Some People of late have bud- 
ded and grafted Cherries uponStocks 
of Corniſo, and others the Morelio 
Cherry, which, they ſay, will ren- 
der the Trees more fruitful, and leſs 
luxuriant in Growth, ſo that they 
may be kept in leſs Compals ; theſe 
Stocks having the ſame Effect upon 
Cherries, as the Paradiſe-ſtock hath 
en Apples. | 
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Having 8 yourſelf with 
young Stocks of all theſe different 


- Sorts, which ſhould be raiſed in the 


Seminary the, preceding'Year, you 
ſhould proceed to tranſplanting of 
them in October (as before directed) 
into the Nurſery. The Diſtance at 


which they ſhould be planted, if de- 


figned for Standards, ſhould be three 
Feet and an half, or four Feet, Row 
from Row, and a Foot and an half 
diſtant in the Rows; but if for 
Dwarfs, three Feet w from Row, 
and one Foot in the Rows, will be 
a ſufficient Diſtance. . 

In taking theſe Stocks out of the 
Seed - beds, you muſt raiſe the Ground 
with a Spade, in order to preſerve 
the Roots as intire as poſſible; then 
with your Knife you ſhould prune 
off all the very ſmall Fibres; and if 
there are any which have a Tend- 
ency to root down-right, ſuch Roots 
ſhould be ſhortened : then having 


thus prepared the Plants, you ſhould 


draw a Line acroſs the Ground in- 
tended to be planted, and with your 


Spade open a Trench thereby ex- 


actly ſtrait, into which you ſhould 
place them at the Diſtance before- 
mention'd, ſetting them exactly up- 
right; and then put the Earth in 
cloſe to them, filling up the Trench, 
and with your Foot preſs the Earth 
gently to the Roots of them; ob- 
ferving not to diſplace them fo as to 
make the Rows crooked, which will 


render them unſightly. Theſe Plants 


ſhould by no means be headed, or 
pruned at Top, which will weaken 
them, and cauſe them to produce 
lateral Branches, and thereby ſpoil 
them. 5 
If the Winter ſhould prove very 
cold, it will be of great Service to 
your young Stocks, to lay ſome 
1 the Surface of the 
Greund near their Roots, which will 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
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the Ground ſo as to hurt the tender 


Fibres which were produced after 
planting : but you ſhould be careful 


not to let it lie too thick near the 


Stems of the Plants, nor remain too 


long, leſt the Moiſture ſhould be pr. 


vented from penetrating to the 
Roots of the Plants; which it often 
does, where there is not due Car 
taken to remove it away as ſoon 2 
the Froſt is over. | 

In the Summer-ſeaſon, you mus 
2 obſerve to hoe and deſtroy 
the Weeds; which, if permitted to 


remain in the Nurſery, will great 


weaken and retard the Growth of 


your Stocks: and, the ſucceediry | 


Years, you ſhould obſerve to dig up 
the Ground every Spring between 
the Rows; which will looſen it ſo, 
as that the Fibres may eaſily frrike 
out on each Side, and the Weed 
will be thereby deſtroyed : you 
ſhould alſo obſerve, where any of 
the Stocks have ſhot out laten 
Branches, to prune them off, that 


they may be encouraged to grow up: 


right and ſmooth. | 

The ſecond Year after planting, 
ſuch of the Stocks as are defignel 
for Dwarf-trees, will be fit to bud; 
but thoſe which are deſigned for 
Standards, ſhould be ſuffer'd to grov 
five or ſix Feet high before they ar 
budded or grafted. The manner di 
Budding and Grafting being full 
deſcribed under their reſpefn 
Heads, I fhall not repeat them n 
this Pace; nor need | fay an 
thing more of treating theſe Tier 
aftet budding, that being alſo treated 
of under tne ſeveral Articles d 
Fruits: I ſhall only add, that thois 
Stocks which were budded in tie 
Summer, and have failed, may it 
grafted the following Spring; but 
Peaches and Nectarines never tax 
well from Grafts ; theſe ſhouli 
therefore be always budded. 


he 
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The Ground you intend for the 
Flower-nurſery, ſhould be well ſitu- 
ated to the Sun ; but defended from 
ſtrong Winds by Plantations of 
Trees, or Buildings; and the Soil 
ſhould be light and dry, which muſt 


always be obſerved, eſpecially for 


bulbous-rooted Flowers, which are 


deſigned to be planted therein: the 


Particulars of which are exhibited 
under the ſeveral Articles of Flow- 
ors, - 


rooted Flowers, where they are to 
remain until they become blowing 
Roots; when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Pleaſure garden, and 
planted either in Beds or Borders, 
according to the Goodneſs of the 
Flowers, or. the Management which 


| they require. 


You may alſo, in this Ground, 
raiſe the ſeveral Sorts of bulbous- 


rooted Flowers from Seed, by which 


means new Varieties may be vbtain- 
ed ; but moſt People are diſcouraged 
from ſetting about this Work, from 
the Lengta of Time before the 
Seedlings will come to flower: how 
ever, after a Perſon hath once begun, 
and conftantly continued fowing 
every Year, after the Parcel firſt 
ſown has flower'd, the regular Suc- 
ceſſion of them coming annually to 
flower, will not render this Method 
to tedious as it at firſt appear'd. _ 
The ſeedling Auricula's, Polyan- 

thus's, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, 
Carnations, Qc. ſhould be raiſed in 
this Nurlery, where they ſhould be 
preſerved until they have flower'd ; 
when you ſhould mark all ſuch as 
are worthy of being traniplznted 
into the Flower - garden ; which 
mould be done in their proper Sea- 
fons : for it is not fo well to have all 


theſe ſeedling Flowers expoſed to 


[woiic View in the Flower-garcen ; 


In this Nurſery ſhould be planted | 
the Off ſets of all your bulbous- 
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becauſe it always happens, that there 
are great Numbers of ordinary 
Flowers produced amongſt them, 
which will make but an indifferent 


Appearance in the Pleaſure garden. 
NUX AVELLANA. Vid Co- 


rylus. — 

NUX JUGLANS. Jide Ju- 
glans. 1 

NUX VESICARIA. 7ide Sta- 
phylodendron. 


NYMPHAA, The Water. lily. 
The Characters are; 8 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe : out of the Flower-cup ariſes 
He Pointal, which afteFward becomes 


an almoſt globular Fruit confiſling of 


many Cells flPd with Seeds, which 
are for the moſt part oblong. | 
The Species are; . 
1. NYMFHÆ A alba major. C. B. 
P. The great white Water-lily. 

2. NYmPHAEA lutea mojor. C. 
B. P. The great yellow Water- 
lik; -- | 

3. Nxur HEA lutea minor, fore 
fembriato J. B. The leſſer yellow 
Water-lily, with a fringed Flow- 
er. 
There are ſome other Species of 
this Plant, all of which are Natives 
of deep-ſtanding Waters, and there- 
fore not to be cultivated in any cther 
Places. 

The beſt Method to propagate _ 
theſe Plants is; to procure fome of 
their Sezd-veilels juſt as they are 
ripe, and ready to open : theſe 
ſhould be thrown into Canals, or 
large Ditches of flanding Water, 
where the Seeds will ſink to the 
Bottom ; and the following Spring 
the Plants will appear floating upon 
the Surface of the Water, and in 
June and Fudy will produce their 
beautiful large Flowers. When they 
are once fix'd to the Place, they will 
multiply exceedingly, ſo as to cover 
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the whole Surface of the Water in 
a few Years. 

In ſome ſmall Gardens I have ſeen 
theſe Plants cultivated in large 
Troughs of Water, where they have 
flouriſh'd very well, and have annu- 
ally produced great Quantities of 
Flowers: but as the Expence of 
theſe Troughs is pretty great (their 
Inſides requiring to be lined with 
Lead, to preſerve them), ſo there 


are few People who care to be at 
that Charge. 


OA 
AK. Vide Quercus, 


OBELISCOTHECA.. 7:4: Rud- 
beckia. 1 
OCH RUS, Winged Pea. 
The Characters are; 

I hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whoſe Emępalemenl riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Pod, for the moſt part round and cy- 
lindrical, filled with roundijfs Sceds : 
to theſe Notes muſt be added, That the 

| Leaves are ſometimes fimple, and ſome- 


times conjugated, ending in en 
hi. ö 
The Speciet are; 


1. OekRUs folio integro, capreols 
 emittente, ſemine ſublutec. C. B. P. 
. Ochras or winged Pea, with an in- 

tire Leaf, ſending forth Tendrils, 
and a yellowiſh Seed. 

2. Ocurvs ſolo integro, capreolos 
emittente, ſemine pullo. C. B. P. Ochrus 
or winged Pea, with an intire Leaf, 
{ending forth '{ endrils, and a brown 
Seed. 

3. Ocngvs folic integro, capreolos 
emittente, ſemin* atro. C. B. P. 
Ochrus or winged Fea, with an in- 
tire Leaf, {ending forth Tendrilz, 
and a black Secd. | 
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4. Ocnrvs folio diviſe in capreg. 
los abeunte. Inſt. R. H. Ochrus or 
winged Pea, with a divided Leaf 
ending in Tendrils. 

5. Och Rus Americanus tomentoſus 
Horibus luteis. Plum. Woolly Ochrus 
or winged Pea of America, with yel. 
low Flowers. . 

The three firſt Sorts are accidental 
Varieties, which differ in the Colour 
of their Flowers and Seeds ; but in 
every other reſpect are the ſame, ſo 


that they may be deemed only ſemi. 


nal Variations. They are annual 
Plants, which muſt be ſown in the 
Spring of the Year, on an open Bor- 
der or Bed of light freih Earth; al. 


- lowing the ſame Diſtance, as is uſual 


for the middle Sort of Peas. The 
better Way is to ſow them in Drills, 
about two Feet aſunder; and when 
the Plants are come up, the Earth 
ſhould be drawn to them, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for Peas: | 
and when the Plants begin to riſe in 
Height, there ſhould be ſome Sticks 
put down by them, to which they 
will ſaſten their Tendrils, whereby 
they will de ſupportèd from trailing 
on the Ground; for want of which, 
in bad Seaſons, they do not ripen 
their Seeds kindly. The Ground 
between the Rows ſhould always be 
kept clean from Weeds, which, it 
permitted to grow, will ſoon over 
bear the Plants, and deſtroy them. 
About the Middle of June the Plant, 
will flower, and their Seeds will f. 
pen the Beginning of Auguſt. 
Theſe Plants grow wild in Lon 
bardy, and in ſome Parts of Spain ; 
but in England they are preſerved 
in the Gardens of ſome Perſons wid 
are curious in Botany, for the ſabe 
of Variety. The Seeds of thele 
have been eaten in times when there 
has been a Scarcity of other Prov 
ſion, by the poor Inhabitants whe 
they naturally grow; but they an 
8 ; bitter 
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hitter, and hard of Digeſtion, and 
do not afford good Nouriſhment. 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he ſent the Seed to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where it 
flouriſhed, and has fince been diſtri- 
buted to ſeveral Perſons who are 
curious in collecting of Plants. This 
is as hardy as the common Sort; ſo 
may be ſown and treated after the 
ſame manner. 8 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered b 
Father Plumier in America, and ſince 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun at 
Campechy. The Seeds of this Sort 
muſt be ſown on an Hot- bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed each into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot- bed 


E 


where they ſhould have a large 


Share of free Air in warm Weather, 
and mult be frequently reſreſn'd with 
Water. About the Beginning of 
July theſe Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

-OCULUS CHRISTI. Vide Hor- 
minum ſylveſtre. | 

OCYMUM, Bafil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Floaver, confi f- 
ing of one Lea, whoſe Crejfi (or Up- 
ber- lip) is upright, roundiſb, notched, 
and larger than the Beard (or Lows- 
er lip ), which is generally curled, or 
gently cut; cut of the Floæver- cup 
ariſes the Pointal, attended by four 
Lmbryees, avhich afterward become 


fo many Sceds incloſed in an Hujt, 


ewhich was before the Flower-cup : 


this Huſh is divided into two Lips; 
the upper one growing upright, and is 
ſtlit into tavo ; but the under one is 
cut into ſeveral Parts, 
The Sprcics are 
1. Ocymun valgatius, C. B. P. 
Common Baſil. 
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2. OcxuuM vunlgatiut, foliis ex 


nigro vireſcentibus, flore albo. H. R. P. 


Common Baſil, with dark - green 


Leaves, and white Flowers. 


3. Ocxuuu minus anguſtifolium, 


foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. Leſſer Ba- 


Al, with narrow ſerrated Leaves. 
4. Ocxuuu minus angufiifolium, 


foliis bullatis H. R. P. Leſſer 


narrow - leav'd Baſil, with warted 
Leaves. 

5. Ocymum minimum. C. B. P. 
The leaſt Baſil, commonly called 
Buſh-baſil. 

6. Ocxuuu minimum, foliis ex 
purpura nigricantibus. H. R. P. The 
leaſt Baſil, with dark- purple Leaves. 

7. Oc xMUM citri cdare. C. B. P. 


Baſil with a Citron-ſcent. 


8. Ocymun /atifolium macula- 
tum wel criſpum. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Baſil, with curled ſpotted 
Leaves. : 

q. Ocxuuu foliorum fimbriis ad 
endiviam accedentibus, maximum. H. L. 
The greateſt Baſil, with Leaves 
fringed like Endive. 

10, Ocymum foliis fimbriatis 
viridibus. C. B. P. Baſil with 
fringed green Leaves. 

11. Ocymum . caryophyllatum 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt 
Bafil, ſmelling like Cloves. 


12. Ocrmum aniſ odore. C. B. P“. 


Baſil ſmelling like Aniſe. 
13. OcyMUM minus anguſtifeli- 
um, feliis ſerratis. C. B. P. The 


ſmaller narrow - leav'd Baſil, with 


ſawed Leaves. 


14. OcyYMuM rn 8 Rx 
Par. Three-coloured Baſil. 


15. OCYMUM aigrum majus, acu- 
to rute odore. H. L. Greater 


black Baſil, with the quick Smell of 
Rue. | 

16. Oc v uu Campechianum odo- 
rati{/imum.' Houft. The moſt ſweet- 
ſmelling Baſil of Campechy. | 
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17. Ocr- 
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17. Ocymun Zeylanicum perin- 
ne fruteſcens, folio calaminthbæ nonni- 


hil ſimili. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Shrub- 


by perennial Baſil of Cæylon, with a 


Leaf not unlike Calamint. | 
Theſe Plants, being annual, are 
propagated from Seeds, which ſhould 
be town in March, upon a moderate 
Hot-bed: and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into another moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they ſhould have plenty of 


Air in mild Weather, otherwiſe they. 


will draw up very weak : you mult 
alſo water them frequently, for 
they love Moiſture. In May they 
ſhould be taken up with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and tranſplant- 
ed either into Pots or Borders, ob- 

ſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they 


will require no farther Care, but to 


clear them from Weeds, and refreſh 
them with Water in dry Weather, 

Though theſe Plants are only pro- 
pagated from Seeds, yet, if you have 
any particular Sort which may ariſe 
from Seeds, which you are deſirous 
to increaſe, you may take off Cut- 
tings any time in May, and plant 
them on a moderate Hot- bed, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them for 
about ten Days; in which time they 
will take Root, and in three Weeks 
time will be fit to remove either in- 
to Pots or Borders, with the ſeedling 
Plants. In Auguſt theſe Plants will 
perfect their Seeds; when thoſe 
Sorts which appear the moſt diſtinct, 

ſhould have their Seeds preſerved 


ſeparate, for ſowing the following 


Spring 

The firſt is what the Co! lege of 
Phy ficians have preſcribed for medi- 
cinaiUle; and this alſo is aſed in the 
Kitchen ; but the fifth Sort is moſt 
elicemed for its Beauty and Scent, 
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by thoſe who cultivate them to adorn 


their Gardens. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are 
uſually brought from the South of 
France or Italy, every Spring; be- 
cauſe they ſeldom ripen their Seeds 
in this Country, in the open Air. 
But whoever is curious to preſerye 
the Seeds of any of the Varieties, 
ſhould place them into an airy Glaſs- 
caſe or Stove, in the Autumn, when 
the Weather begins to be cold or 
wet ; and by ſupplying them with 
Water, and letting them have free 
Air every Day in mild Weather, 
they will perfect their Seeds very 
well in this Country, 


The ſixteenth Sort is more tender 


than any of the other. This was 


diſcovered growing wild at Campe 


chy, by the late Dr. William Houſ- 
tour, who ſent the Seeds to England. 
This ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed 


early in the Spring; and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another very tempe- 
rate Hot-bed, to bring them for- 


ward ; and when they have obtain- | 


ed Strength, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
placed either in the Stove, or on a 
moderate Hot-bed, where they may 
have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather; but by being ſheltered 
from the Cold and Wet, the Plants 
will perfect their Seeds very well in 
England. 

The ſeventeenth Sort grows to be 


ſhrubby, and, if placed in a moderate 
Warmth in Winter, may be pre- 


ſerved two or three Years ; but this 
will ripen its Seeds the firſt Year, if 
the Plants are brought forward in 


the Spring: but if this ſnould fail, 


the Plants may be placed in the 
Stove, where they may be kept 
through the Winter; and the follow- 
ing Seaſon they will perfect their 
Seeds. In the Summer the Plants 

Mould 
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hould be placed in the open Air, in 
a ſhelter'd Situation; and in warm 
Weather they ſhould have plenty of 
Water. 

OENANTHE, Water Drop- 
wort. | £ 

The Chara vers are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe 
Flewer confijts of many heart ſhap'd 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe : the Owary is fix'd to the Top 
of the Empalement, which turns to a 
Fruit compos'd of tæuo oblong Seeds, 
that are gibbous, and ſtreat'd on one 
Sige, and plain on the other; ending, 
as it wwere, in ſome Prickles, the mia- 
dlemoſt of which is flranger than the 
reft. Rs | 
F The Species are; 


1. OEN AN THE cicute facie Lo- 
Belli. Park, Theat. Hemlock Drop- 


wort. * | 
2. OENANTHE aguatica. C. B. P. 
Water Dropwort. | 
There are ſeveral other Species 


of this Plant, ſome of which are 


Natives of England ; but as they are 
not uſeful, nor of anyBeauty, I ſhall 
omit enumerating them in this 
Flace.. :- | =, 

The firſt of thofe here mention'd 
is very common by the Sides of the 
Toames on each Side London, as alſo 
by the Sides of large Ditches and 


Rivers in divers Parts of England: 


this Plant commonly grows four or 
five Feet high with firong-jointed 
Stalks; which, being broken, emit 
a yeilowiſh fetid Juice: the Leaves 
ar: ſomewhat like thoſe of the com- 


mon Hemlock, but are of a lighter- 


green Colour: the Roots divide into 
tour or five large taper ones, which, 
when ſeparated, have ſome Reſem- 


Hance to Parſneps ; for which ſome 


ienzrant Perſons have taken and 
boil'd them, whereby themſclves and 


Family have been poiſon'd. 
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The poiſonous Quality of this 
Plant hath led ſome Perſons to be- 
lieve it is the Cicuta of the Antients: 
but, according to Wepfer, the Sium 
alterum oluſatri facie of Lobel is what 
the Antients call'd Cicuta; as may 
be ſeen at larger in Wepfer's Book 
De Cicuta. 

The ſecond Sort is very common 
in moiſt Soils, and by the Sides of 
Rivers, in divers Parts of England : 
this is not ſuppos'd to be near ſo 
ſtrong as the firſt, but is of a poiſon- 
ous Quality. 

All the Sorts of theſe Plants natu- 
rally-grow in moiſt Places; ſo that 
whoever hath a mind to ' cultivate - 
them, ſhould ſow their Seeds ſom 


after they are ripe in Autumn, upon 


a moiſt Soil ; where they will come 
up, and thrive exceedingly the fol- 
lowing Summer, and require no 
farther Care but to clear them from 


_ Weeds. * 


OLDENLANDIA. 
The Characters are; 
1: hath a roſs-ſhaped Flozwer, con- 
fing of one Leaf, which is divided 


into four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, 


and reſis on the Empalement : which 
Empalement afterward becomes an 
almoſt globular Fruit, having tauo 
Cells, which contain many ſmall 
Seeds, | 

We have but one Species of this 


Plant; Which is, 


OLDENLANDIA humilis Hopi fo- 
lia. Plum. Now. Gen. Dwarf Ol- 
denlandia, with an Hyſſop-leaf. 

This Plant was diſcovered in 
America by Father Plumier, who 
gave this Name to it in Honour to 
Henry Bernard Oldenland, a German, 
who was a Diſciple of Dr. Herman at 
Leyden, and was a very curious Bota- 
niſt. | S 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
into Eng land by Mr. R:bert Millar, 


ER who 


. 

who gathered them in Jamaica. It 
is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom 
riſes above three or four Inches high, 
and divides into many Branches, 
which ſpread near the Ground. Theſe 
Branches are furniſhed with long 
narrow Leaves, which are placed by 
Pairs oppoſite to each other. From 
the Wings of the Leaves ariſes the 
Flower-ſtalk, which grows abgut an 
Inch, or a little more, in Length, 
and divides into three or four ſmal- 
ler Footſtalks: on the Top of each 
of theſe, ſtands one ſmall white 
Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſnould be 
ſown early in the Spring, on anHot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
another Hot- bed, or into {mall Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark, obierving to water 


and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time, they muſt 
have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
quent!y refreſhed with Water. With 
this Management the ' Plants will 
flower in June, and their Seeds will 
ripen ſoon after; ſo that the Seeds 
muſt be gathered from time to time 
"as they ripen ; for as the Branches. 
orow larger, ſo there will be freſh 
Flowers produced until Autumn, 
when the Plants will periſh : but if 
the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter in 
the Pots, the Plants will ſoon appear; 


which will live through the Winter, 


provided they are placed in the 
Stove; ſo will lower carly the fol- 
lowing Spring. | 

OLEA, The Olive. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, for the maſt part, 
„Mang and ever-green ; the Flower 
confijis of one Leaf; the boxer Part 


of which is hollow'd, but the upper 


Part is d:wided into four Parts : the 
Ovary, auhich it fx den the Centre of 
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the Flower-cup, becomes an oval, ſafi, 


pulpy Fruit, abounding with a fat 
Liquor, 'incloſing an hard rough 


Stone. 


The Species are; 7 
t. OLta ſativa, C. EB. P. The 
manur'd Olive. 


2. Olea Africana, folio longs | 
lato, ſupra atro-wiridi ſplendente, 


infra pallide wiridi, Boerh. Ind. 
African Olive, with a broad long 
Leaf, of a ſhining dark-green Co- 
lour on the Upper-ſide, but of a pa- 
ler Green underneath. 

3. Oita Africana, folia buxi 
craſſo atro viridi lucido, cortice albo 
ſcabro. Boerh. Ind. The African 
box- leav'd Olive. | 

4. OLEA minor Lucenſis, frudt, 
odorato. Touru. The Luca Olive. 

5. OLEa frudtu najori, carne craſ- 
ſa. Tourn. Olive with a large Fruit, 
having a thicker Pulp. | 
Theſe five Sorts are preſerv'd in 


the Gardens of the Curious, where 


they are planted either in Pots or 
Caſes, and remov'd into the Green- 


houſe in the Winters with Oranges, 


Myrtles, Sc. but they are moſt of 
them hardy enough to endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 


open Air, provided they are planted 
upon a dry Soil, and in a warm Si- 
tuation; though in ſevere Winters 
they are often demoliſh'd, or at leaſt 
loſe their Heads, or are kill'd to the 
Surface ; but this is. what they are 
liable to in the South Parts of France, 
in which Country theſe Trees a- 


bound ; and yet in very ſharp Win- 


ters are moſt of them deſtroy'd. 
There was a Parcel of theſe Trees 


growing in the Gardens of Camden- | 


houſe, near Kenjingion, a few Years 
ſince, which were ſcven or eight 
Feet high; and in ſome good Seaſons 
produced very good Fruit : theſe 


were planted againſt a South Wall; 


} 
but were permitted to grow up rude 
| | without 
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without pruning, or faſtening to the 
Wall (which they do by no means 
care for); and during the time they 
were below the Top of the Wall, 
they throve very well; but after 
their Heads were gotten above the 
Wall, the North Winds did uſually 
greatly prejudice them every Win- 
ter; and I believe the hard Winter 


"1739.] did intirely demoliſh them. 


 Thete Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Branches 
| (in the manner practis'd for other 
Trees), which ſhould remain un- 
diſturb'd two Years ; in which time 


they will have taken Root, and may 


then be taken off from the old Plants, 
and tranſplanted either into Pots fill- 


ed with freſh light Earth, or into 


the open Ground in a warm Situa- 
*10n. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing them is the Beginning of April; 
when you ſhould, if poſlible, take 
the Opportunity of a moiſt Seaſon ; 
and thoſe which are planted in Pots, 
ſhould be placed in a ſhady Part of 


theGreen-houſe until they have taken 


Root; but thoſe planted in the 
Ground ſhould have Mulch laid 
about their Roots, to prevent the 
Earth from drying too faſt, and now- 
and-then refreſh'd with Water ; but 
you mult by no means let them have 
too much Moiſture, which will rot 
the tender Fibres of their Roots, and 
deſtroy the Trees. When the Plants 


have taken freſh Root, thoſe in the 


Pots may he expos'd to the open 
Air, with other hardy Exotics ; with 


which they ſhould be hous's in Win- 


ter, and treated as Myrtles, and 
other leſs tender Trees and Shrubs ; 
but thoſe in the open Air will require 
no farther Care until the Winter fol- 
lowing, when you ſhould mulch the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froft from penetrating deep 


into it: and if it thould prove 


very ſevere, you ſhould cover them 


paſt, leſt by keeping them too cloſe, 


Mould, or have been long cover'd, 


Froſt only deftroys the tender Shoots; 


are thus brought over, have many 


Vears Growth. When you firſt pro- 


having ſoak'd their Roots twenty- 
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with Mats, which will defend them 
from being injur'd thereby; but you 
muſt be cautious not to let the Mats 
continue over them after the Froſt is 


their Leaves and tender Branches 
ſhould grow mouldy for want of free 
Air, which will be of as bad Conſe- 
quence to the Trees, as if they had 
been expos'd to the Froft, and man 

times worſe ; for it ſeldom happens, 
if they have taken much of this 


{o that it has enter'd the Bark, that 
they are ever recoverable again ; 
whereas it often happens, that the 


but theBody, and larger Branches, re- 
maining unhurt, put out again the 
ſucceeding Spring, . 
Theſe Trees are generally brought 
over from Italy every Spring, by the 
Perſons who bring over the Oranges, 
Jaſmines, &c. from whom they may 
be procur'd pretty reaſonable; which 
is a better Method than to raiſe them 
from Layers in this Country, that 
being too tedious; and thoſe which 


times very large Stems, to which 
Size young Plants in this Country 
would- not arrive in ten or twelve 


cure theſe: Stems, you ſhould (after 


four Hours in Water, and clean'd 
them from the Filth they have con- 
tracted in their Paſſage) plant them 
in Pots fill'd with freſh light ſandy 
Earth, and plunge them into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed ; obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, and alſo to 
refreſh them with Water, as you 
ſhall find the Earth in the Pots dry. 
In this Situation they will begin to 
ſhoot in a Month or fix Weeks af- 
ter ; when you ſhould let them have 
Air 1n proportion to the Warmth of 
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the Seaſon: and after they have made 


pretty good Shoots, you ſhould en- 
ure them to the open Air by degrees; 
into which they ſhould be removed, 


placing them in a Situation where 


they may be defended from ſtrong 
Winds: in this Place they ſhould 
remain till Oober following; when 
they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, as was before directed. 
Having thus managed theſe Plants 
until they have acquir'd ſtrong 
Roots, and made tolerable good 
Heads, you may draw them out of 


the Pots, preſerving the Earth to 


their Roots, and plant them in the 
open Air in a warm Situation, where 
You muſt manage them as was before 
directed for the young ones; and theſe 
will in two or three Years produce 
Fruit, provided they do well. The 
Luca and Box-leav'd Qlives are the 
hardieſt; for which Reaſon they 
ſhould be preferr'd to plant in the 
open Air; but the firſt Sort will grow 
to be the largeſt Trees. 

OMPHALODES, Vers, Navel- 

wart. | 
The Characters are; 

The Flower con ſiſis of one Leaf, 
ewhich expands in à circular Order, 
and is cut into ſeveral Segments: the 
Pointal, which riſes in the Middle of 
the Flower, becomes a Fruit, compos'd 
of four hollow umbilicated Capſules, 
ſamecuhat reſembling a Baſtet ; in 
each of which is contained one almoſt 
A Seed adbering to the Placenta, 
which is pyramidal and four-corner- 
ed. | 

The Species ares 

1. OurnALopks Lufttanica, lini 

folio. Tourn. Venus Navelwort, wul- 

9. | 
5 2. OurhALODES Luſitanica ela- 
tior, cynoglaſ.ſi folio. Tourn. Taller 
Portugal Navelwort, with an 
Hound's - tongue - leaf. 


* 
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3. OurHALODES pumila verna, 
Himphyti folio. Tourn. Low vernal 
Venus Navelwort, with a Comfry- 
leaf, or Leſſer Borage. 

The firſt of theſe Plants hath 
been a long time in the Engliſh 


Gardens. The Seeds of this Kind 


are ſold in. the London Shops, as a 


Dwarf annual Flower, to be us'd 
for Edgings ; for which Purpoſe it 


1s by no means proper ; for it often 


happens, that not a tenth Part of the 
Seeds grow, tho! they were ſaved 
with all poſſible Care; ſo that the 


Plants will be very thin, -and in 
Patches ; but, however, it is a pretty 
Ornament to the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-garden, if ſown in Patches, 
as hath been directed for the Dwarf 
Lychnis, and other annual Plants of 
the ſame Ground; amongſt which 


this Plant makes a pretty Variety. 


The Seeds of it ſhould be ſown in 


Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe 


at.which Seaſon they will come up 
very well ; whereas thoſe ſown in 
the Spring ſeldom ſucceed : and the 


Plants will abide the Cold of our or- - 


dinary Winters, and will flower ear- 
ly the ſucceeding Spring, from 
which Plants you will have good 
Seeds in July; but thoſe ſawn in the 
Spring very Often fail of ripening 
Seeds. | | 

The ſecond Sort is only in ſome 
curious Botanic Gardens ar preſent, 
tho” it is equally as hardy as the firſt. 


and muſt be treated in the ſame 


manner, This grows taller, and 
hath broader Leaves, than the firſt, 
in which reſpects the only Difference 
between them conſiſts. | 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, 


and multiplies very faſt by its trail- 


ing Branches, which take Root at 
their Joints as they lie upon the 


Ground, and may be taken off, and 


tranſplanted to make new Plants. 
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Theſe require a moiſt Soil, and a 
mady Situation, where they will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities of pretty blue 
Flowers early in the Spring, for 
which it is chiefly valued. 

ONAGRA, Tiee-primroſe, va/- 

oy 
: The Characters are; 

Ft hath a Roſe- flower, confiſiing 
generally of four Leaves, placed orbi- 
cularly, and reſting on the Empale- 
ment; out of whoſe Upper-part,uuhich 


is filulous, riſes the Pointal, the Un- 


der-part turning to a Fruit wwhich 13 
cylindrical, gaping in four Parts, 


and divided into four Cells, filled 


with Seeds, which are generally cor. 
nered, and adhere to the Placenta. 
The Species are; 

1. Ox ARA /atifolia. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd Tree- primroſe. 

2. Oxacra /atifolia, flore dilu- 
tiore. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd Tree- 
primroſe, with paler - yellow Flow- 
ers. 6 
3. Ox ARA latiſolia, floribus am- 
21s. Infl. R. H. Broad-leav'd Tree- 
primroſe, with ample Flowers. 

4. Onacra anguſtifolia. Inſt. R. 


H. Narrow-leay'd Tree-primroſe. 


5. ON ARA anguſtifolia, caule ru- 
bro, flore minori. Inſt, R. H. Nar- 


row-leay'd Tree-primroſe, with red 


Stalks, and a ſmaller Flower. 
6. Onacka Americana, folio be- 


lonicæ, Hutu hiſpido. Plum. Cat. 


Amirican Tree-primroſe, with a Be- 
tony-leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 
7. Ox AGRA laurifelia, flore amplo 


fintapetals. Feuillee. Bay - leav'd | 


Tree-primroſe, with a large five- 
leav'd Flower. 


8. Ov ARA hyſopifolia, ore am- 


ple wiolaces. Feniilee, Hyflop-leav'd 


'Tree-primroſe; with a large violet- 


colour'd Flower. 
9. OnacRa Iinariæ folio, magno 


Pore furpureo, Feuille. Tree-prim- 
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roſe with a Toad - flax - leaf, and a 
large purple Flower. | 

_ 10. OnacRa /alicis auguſto denta- 


togue folio, vulgo Mithon, Feuillie 
Tree-primroſe with narrow indented 
Willow - leaves, commonly called 


Mithon. 


| The firſt Sort is very common in 
moſt Engliſo Gardens, where, when 


it has been ſuffered to ſcatter its 


Seeds, it will come up and flouriſh a 


without any Care; and many times 
becomes a troubleſome Weed : this 
will thrive in the Smoke of London; 
ſo that it is a very proper Plant to 


adorn the City Gardens; for it con- 
tinues in Flower from the Beginning 


of June until Auguſt; and ſometimes 


in cold Seaſons till near Michaelmas. 


The Flowers of this Plant do not 
open in the Middle of the Day, 
when the Weather is warm ; but in 


the Evening, after the Sun is gone 
off, they open, and continue ſo un- 


til the Sun comes on them the next 
Day; in cloudy Weather the Flow- 
ers will continue open all Day, or 
when the Plants grow in the Shade. 


This Manner of the Flower opening 


in the Evening, has occaſioned the 
Name of Night-primroſe ; by which 
ſome People call it. The four next- 
mentioned are equally hardy, and 


will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 


tuation. The Seeds of theſe Plants 
may be ſown in March, in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds ; and where they come 
up too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould. 
be pulled up, to allow room for the 
others to grow. 
Plants may remain till Michaelmas, 


when they ſhould be tranſplanted 


where they are to remain for Flow- 


ering. Theſe Plants produce a great 
Quantity of Seed, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, will ſufficiently 
ſtock the Garden with Plants; but. 


In this Place the 


the 


it wml 
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the old Plants rarely continue after 


they have ſeeded. | 
Tho' theſe Plants will bear tranſ- 
planting pretty well, if it be done at 
Michaelmas ; yet it is the better 
Way to ſow the Secds, where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain for 
Flowering ; becauſe they generally 
have a downright Root, which 1s 
often cut or broken by tranſplanting ; 
and then the Plants never thrive ſo 
well, nor continue ſo long in Flower, 
'as thoſe which remain undiſturbed. 
The other ſix Sorts are more ten- 
der : theſe ſhould be raiſed on an 
Hot-bed, and. managed as hath been 
directed for the Amaranthus: by 
which Method good Seeds may be 
obtained, and the Kinds preſerved. 
The ſeventh Sort was found in 


the Plains of Lima, by Father Feu- 


 #llze; this Sort was allo found near 


geon, who ſent the Seeds to England. 
'The eighth and eleventh Sorts were 
found by Father Feuillie in Chil: 


the tenth Sort he found by the Ri- 
This grows about a 


ver of Plate. 
Foot high, and produces large pur- 
ple Flowers. | 
grows taller, and produces large vio- 
let-colour'd Flowers, which renders 
them more valuable than the other 
Sorts. | 

ONIONS. Viae Cepa. 

ONOBRYCHIS, Cock's - head, 
or Saint - foin. | | 

The Characters are; 

Tt bath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whoſe Empalement riſes the 
| Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
creſted Pod, which is ſometimes rough, 
and full of Seeds, ſpaped like a Kidney: 
to which may be added, The Flowers 
£r0w in a thick Spire. 

The Species are; 85 
I. OxoBRYCHIs Vis wiciæ, fru- 
Zu echinato, major, floribus dilute ru- 


bontibus. C. B. P. Greater Cock's- 


The eighth Sort. 
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head, with Vetch-leaves, roughFruit, 
and pale-red Flowers. 

2. Onopgycuis folits wiciæ, fru- 
fu echinato, major, floribus elegan- 
ter rubentibus. C. B. P. Greater 
Cock's - head, with Vetch - leaves, 
rough Fruit, and beautiful red Flow- 
ers, | | 

3. Oxoprycnis frudtu echinato, 
minor, C. B. P. Smaller Cock's- 


head, with rough Fruit, or Medic- | 


vetchling. | 

The two firſt are Varieties which 
only differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers, the ſame Seeds often pro- 
ducing both Sorts, tho” ſaved from 
one Plant. As there is alſo another 
Variety with a white Flower, which 
doth come from the ſame Seed, they 
may paſs for one Plant. 

This is an abiding Plant, which, 


if ſown upon a dry, gravelly, or 
Panama by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 


chalky Soil, will continue eighteen 
or twenty Years : but if it be ſown 
upon a deep, light, moiſt Soil, the 
Roots will run down into the 
Ground ; and in the Winter-ſeaſon 
the Moiſture will rot them; ſo that 
the Plants ſeldom laſts above two 
Years in ſuch Places. | 
This is eſteemed one of the beſt 
Sorts of Fodder for moſt Cattle, and 
is a great Improvement to ſhallow 
chalky Hills, upon which it ſuc- 
ceeds better than in any other Soil, 
and will continue many Vears; and 
the Roots of this Plant, when plow- 

ed in, greatly enrich the Ground. 
The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of this 
Seed 1s in the Beginning or Middle 
of April, according as the Seaſon is 
early or late, obſerving always to 
do it in dry Weather ; otherwiſe the 
Seeds will be apt to burſt with Moiſt- 
ure, and never come up. Theſe 
Seeds being large, there will require 
a great Quantity to flow an Acre: 
the common Allowance for this 
Work is four Buſhels ; but I would 
not 
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aot adviſe above three at moſt: and 
if this Seed were {own in Rows, in 
the manner directed for the Medica, 
it would be a great Improvement to 
the Plants; for when they have room 
enough, they are very ſubject to 
branch out on every Side, and be- 
come very ſtrong; ſo that when they 
are in Rows, that the Ground be- 
tween them can be ſtirr'd with an 
Hoe-plough, it will cauſe them to 
koot much ſtronger than when they 
grow ſo cloſe, that there can be no 
Culture beſtowed on them. | 
I have taken up Roots of this 


kind, where they have grown ſingly, 


and kept clear from Weeds, whoſe 
Shoots have ſpread near two Feet 
wide, and were much ſtronger than 
thoſe which grew nearer together 
upon the ſame Soil. 
There are ſome Perſons who re- 
commend the ſowing Oats or Barley 
with this Seed: but that is a very 
bad Method; for what is gain'd from 
the Crop of Corn, will be doubly 
loſt in the Saint-foin : and this ge- 
nerally holds true in moſt Sorts of 
Graſs-ſeeds; for the Corn, growing 
over it, doth ſo. weaken the Crop be- 
neath, that it ſcarcely recovers its 
Strength in two Years time after. 


The Ground in which this Seed 


is ſown, ſhould be well plowed, and 
made very fine: and if you ſow it in 
Rows, the Drills ſhould be made 
eighteen Inches aſunder, and about 
an Inch deep; in which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown indifferently thick; 
for if the Plants come up too cloſe, 
it will be very eaſy to hoe them out, 
ſo as to leave the remaining ones {ix 
or eight Inches aſunder; for the 
Ground ſhould be hoed, after the 
Plants are come up, to deſtroy the 
Weeds; which, if ſuffered to grow, 
would ſoon over bear the young 
Plants, and deſtroy them ; but when 
they have obtained Strength, they 


then young and tender, the Cattle 


deſtroy the Roots; and if large 
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will prevent the Weeds from 
ing up amongſt them. | 
The firſt Year after ſowing, you 
ſhould by no means feed it down ; 
for the Crown of the Roots being. 


grow- | 


would eat it ſo low, as intirely to 


Cattle were let in upon it, they 
would trample it down ſo much as 
to prevent its ſhooting again : there- 
fore the firſt Year it ſhouid be mowed, 
which ſhould be done when it is in 
Flower, being careful to turn it of- 
ten, that it may the ſooner dry, and 
be removed ; for while it continues 
upon the Ground, it greatly retards 
the Roots from ſhooting again. 
The time when this Crop will be 
fit to cut the firſt Year, is toward the 
Latter-end of 7zy, or the Beginning 
of Auguſt. After this is clear'd oft, 
the Roots will ſoon ſhoot again; and. 
by the End of September, provided 
the Seaſon be favourable, there will 
be a fine Crop fit for feeding: at 
which time, or ſoon after, you may 
turn in Sheep, which will, in eat- 
ing down the Graſs, enrich the 
Ground with their Dung, whereby: 
the Roots will be greatly ſtrengthen- 
ed; but you ſhould not ſuffer them 
to remain too long upon it, leſt, as 
] before oblerved, they ſhould eat it 
down too low, which would deſtroy 
the Roots; nor ſhouid they ever be 
ſuffered to remain upon it longer: 
than the middle of March; after 
vahich time it ſhould be let grow for 
a Crop, which. will be fit to cut the 
Latter-end of May; and if you do 
not feed it, there will be a ſecond 
Crop by the End of July follow- 
ing; ſo that you may have two Crops 
every Year, beſides the Advantage 
of feeding it down in Winter aud 
Spring: and if you obſerve to ſir 
the Ground betwiat the Rows after 
every Cutting, as was directed ſor 
bs ine” 
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the Medica, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Roots, and occaſion. the 
Shoots to be much ſtronger than if 
wholly neglected, as is the common 
Practice. 

This Sort of Hay is excellently 
good for Horſes, and is eſteemed one 
of the beſt Sorts of Food for moſt 
Cattle, eſpecially in the Spring, 
there being no Danger attending it, 
as there is in Clover, and ſome other 
Sorts of Fodder : it breeds abun- 
dance of Milk ; and the Butter that 
is made of it is very good. 

And altho' it is common in many 
Parts of England, yet a few Plants 
of the deep-red flower'd Sort, when 
diſpoſed in large Borders of the Plea- 
ſure- garden, afford an agreeable 
Variety : the Flowers, which are of 
a beautiful red Colour, being col- 
lected into a long Spike, and con- 
tinuing a long time in Beauty, make 
a very pretty Mixture amongſt other 
Flowers in the Borders of large 
Gardens, where there is room; and 
the Roots will abide ſeveral Vears 
without renewing, requiring very 
little Culture, being extreme hardy, 
in reſpect to Heat or Cold, provided 
they are planted upon a dry Soil. 

The third Sort is annual; nor are 
the Flowers ſo beautiful as thoſe of 
the former Sort, for which Reaſon 
it is ſeldom cultivated, except in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for Variety. This 


may be ſown in the Beginning of 


April, upon a freſh light Soil, where 
the Plants will come up in May; and 
will require no farther Care but to 
clear them from Weeds: the Seeds 
will ripen in Augu//, when they 
ſhould be gathered, and preſerved 
for ſowing the ſucceeding Spring. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders- 
tongue, _ 
The Characters are 
It hath no viſible Floxwer $ but the 
Seeds are produced on a Spire, which 


doth not grow about it. 


"Ss 
reſemble a Serpent's Tongue: which 
Seed is contained in many longitudimna 
Cells, which open, and caſt forth thy 
Seeds wwhen ripe. , 

The Species are; 

1. Orx10GLOSSUM wulgatum, L. 
B. P. The common Adders- tongue. 
2. OrntoGLossUM anguloſo folio, 


C. B. P. Adders - tongue with an 


angular Leaf. 

3. OrntocLos%UM minus, ſubro- 
tundo folio. C. B. P. Leſſer Adders 
tongue, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

4. OrniocLossum Filingue ma- 
jus, folio acuto. Mentzs. Pug. Great- 


er Adders - tongue, with a pointed 


Leaf, and a double Tongue, 
5. OpHIoGLOSSUM Silingue medi- 
um, folio obtuſo. Mentx. Pug. Middle 


Adders tongue, with a blunt Leaf, 


and a double Tongue. 

6. OrxlocLossUM bihngue mini- 
mam. Mentz, Pug. The leaſt Ad- 
ders-tongue, with a double Spike or 
Tongue. | | 
7. Or HIOOTLOSs uu palmatum. 
Plum. Handed Adders- tongue. 

8. OPHIOGLOSSUM cordi forme & 
reticulatum. Plum. Heart-ſhaped and 
netted Adders- tongue. | 

The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt 
Meadows in ſeveral Parts of Exp- 
land. This is directed to be uſed in 
Medicine, by the College of Phy- 
ſicians, in their Diſpenſatory; but is 
ſeldom to be found in Gardens, be- 
ing very difficult to tranſplant; and 
will not live Jong where the Graſs 
The beſt 
Method to have it ſucceed is, to dig 
up the Plants about the Beginning of 
Abril, with large Balls of Earth to 
them, being careful to dig ſo deep 
as to get below their Roots; then 
plant theſe with the Turf about 
them, in a moiſt ſhacy Place, where 
they will grow pretty well, and may 
continue for ſome Years. 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow 
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wild in Germany, and on the Alps; 
| but are not to be found in England. 
The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts 
are alſo Varieties which have been 
found in ſome Parts of Europe; bat 
it is not certain whether they are di- 
ſtinct Species, or only Variations from 
the common Sort. 
Theſe are all as hardy as the com- 


mon Sort; therefore, whenever they 


are found, may be tranſplanted, and 
treated in the ſame manner. 


The ſeventh and eighth Sorts were 


diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica. Theſe grow in moiſt ſwampy 
Places in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Places in the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica; but are difficult to remove ſo 
as to have them grow in other Coun- 
tries. 
OPHRIS, Tway- blade. 
The CHaracters are; 


It hath a polypetalous anomalous. 


Flower, conſiſting of fix diſſimilar 


Leaves; of evhich the five upper 


ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent, 
in ſome meaſure, an Helmet; the 
under one being headed, and ſhapcd like 
a Man: the Empalement becomes a 
Fruit, perforated ewith three Windows; 
to auhich adbereValves, pregnant with 
Very ſmall Seeds like Duſt, 
The Species are ; 


1. OrHRIS bifolia. C. B. P. Com- 


mon Tway-blade. 


2. Opnris b:folia bulboſa. C. B. P. 


Bulbous-rooted Tway- blade. 

3. Ornris paluſtris, radice re- 
pente. Inſt. R. H. Marſh Tway- 
blade, with a creeping Root. 

4. OrHRIS minima. C. B. P. The 
leaſt TwWay blade. | 

The firſt Sort is pretty common in 
moiſt Meadows, and in ſhady moiſt 
Woods, in divers Parts of England : 
it flowers the Latter end of May, 
and in the Beginning of June. This 
Plant may be tranſplanted into Gar- 
dene, if the Roots are taken up with 
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a Ball of Earth, ſoon after the 
Leaves decay. Theſe muſt be plant- 
ed in a moiſt ſhady Border, where, 
if they are not diſturbed, they wilt 
remain many Years, and require no 
other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. | | 

The ſecond Sort doth not grow 
wild in England; but is frequently 
found in Germany, and on the Alpe: 
this may be tranſplanted and mana- 
ged as the former Sort. 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral of the Northern Counties 
of England; and the fourth Sort 
grows in Cambridgeſhire, in Hert- 
ford/hire, and Kent. Theſe two 
Sorts delight in cold moiſt Places ; 
but are with great Difficulty pre- 
ſerved in Gardens, 

 OPULUS, The Gelder Roſe. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leawes are like thoſe of the 

Maple-tree : the Flowers conſiſt of one 
Leaf, which expands in à circular 
Roſe. form, and is divided at the Top 
into five Parts: theſe are collected, 
for the mol part, in form of an Um- 
bel ; the largeſt of which grow on the 
Outfide, and are barren : but thoſe in 
the Middle are fruitful, producing red 
Berries ; in each of which is contain- 
ed one flat heart-jhaped Seed, 

The Species are; 

1. Orpu bus Ruelli. Marſh Elder, 
or Gelder Roſe, with flat Flowers. 

2. Oervuius fire globiſo. Tourn, 
The Gelder, or Gelderland Roſe. 

3. Orulus flare glabofo, folic wa- 
riegato. The Gelder Roſe, with 
ſtriped Leaves. _ 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in moiſt Woods in divers 
Parts of England but is ſeldom cul. 
tivated in Gardens; tho" if the Soil 
be moiſt, in which this Tree is 
planted, it will afford a very agree- 
able Proſpect, both in che Seaſon 
when it is in Flower, and alſo in the 

Autumn, 
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Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large Clu- 
ſters, and is of a beautiful red Colour; 
ſo that where a Wilderneſs or other 
Plantation of flowering Trees is de- 
figned, and the Ground is moiſt, this 
and the next are two of the moſt pro- 
per Trees for ſuch Purpoſes; theſe 
thriving much better, and will pro- 
duce their Flowers larger, and in 
greater Quantities, than when they 
are placed in a dry Situation. 

The ſecond Sort is very common 
in old Gardens in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land: this produces only barren 
Flowers, which, being all very Jarge, 
are produced in a globular Form ; 
fo that, at a Diſtance, they reſemble 
a Snow-ball ; whence the People in 
fome Countries give it the Name of 
Snow - ball - tree. This Difference 


was at firſt accidental, as is the Caſe 


of all double Flowers, which com- 
monly ariſe from Seeds: and tho? 
theſe are not productive of Fruit, 
yet, for the ſake of their Flow- 


ers, they are much more eſteemed - 
than the ſingle Sort by the Garden- 


ers. ; | 

The firiped Sort is alſo an Ac- 
cident, occaſioned by an Obſtruction 
of the Juices, as 1s the Caſe of all 
variegated Plants. This is preſerved 
as a Curioſity by ſuch as are Lovers 
of ſtriped Trees and Plants; but muſt 
not be planted in a rich Soil, which 
would cauſe them to grow vigorouſ- 
ly, whereby they would be in Dan- 
ger of becoming plain again. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
either from Suckers, or by laying 


down their Branches, which will 


take Root in a Year's time; when 
they may be taken off from the old 
Plants, and tranſplanted either into 
a Nurſery, where they may be train- 
ed up for two or three Years, or 
plac'd where they may remain for 


good. The belt time to remove 
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theſe Trees is at Michaelmas, as ſoon 


as their Leaves begin to decay, that 


they may be well rooted before the 
Drought of the next Spring comes 
on, which is often deſtructive to 
ſuch as have been newly tranſplant- 
ed, if they are not carefully attended 
with Water. 

They are extreme hardy, and will 
en dure the ſevereſt Cold of our moſt 
Northern Situations, and are only 
impatient of great Heat and Drought, 
ſo that they are very proper to plant 
in very cold Soils, and Places which 


are greatly expos'd to the North 


Winds, where few other Shrubs will 


thrive ſo well. They will grow to 


the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and, if reduced to regular 
Heads, are very ornamental during 
the Seaſon of Flowering : and their 
Flowers are very proper to intermix 
with Peonies, and other large Flow- 
ers, for Baſons and Flower-pots to 
adorn Halls and Chimneys. Their 


Seaſon of Flowering is in May, tho“ 


their Flowers ſometimes continue in 
Beauty a great Part of June, eſpe- 


. cially if the Weather prove cool and 


moiſt. 
OPUNTIA, The Indian Fig. 
The Charadfers are; 

The Fl;zwer conſiſis of many Leawves, 
ewhich expand in form of a Roſe, hav- 
ing a great Number of Stamina in the 
Centre, achich grow upon the Top of 
the Ovary ; the Ovary afterwars 


becomes a feſoy umbilicated Fruit, ith 


a ſoft Pulp, incloſiig manySeeds; which 
are, for the moſt part, angular, 

Ide Speczes are; 

1. OrUN TIA wilco Herbariorum. 
F. B. The common Indian Fig of 
the Botaniſts. A FR 

2. OvuxT1a minima, folio ſubro- 
funds, Journ. Leaſt Indian Fig, with 
roundiſh Leaves. | 

3. Orunria folio oblongo, media, 
Tourn, Middle Indian Fig, with an 

oblong 
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bblong Leaf, commonly called the 
Cochineal Fig-tree. 
4. OrunT1a folio minort, rotun- 


diori, & compreſſiori. Tourn. Indian 


Fig, with a ſmaller, rounder, and 


flatter Leaf. 

5. OpuxrIA major, validiſſimis 
dini munita. Tourn. Thie greater 
Indian Fig, armed with very ſtrong 
Prickles: | . 
6. Of UN TIA maxima, folio ſpino- 
fo, latifſimo & longiſſimo. Journ. The 
largeſt Indian Fig, with a very broad 
and long prickly Leaf. 5 

7. OpUx TIA folio ſpinoſo, longiſi- 
Mo, & anguſto. Tourn. Indian F ig. 
with a very long narrow prickly 
8 

8. Orux TIA Ialifalia, crafſiori 
folio, ſpinis albis numeroſis armats. 


Boerh. Ind. Indian Fig, with a broad 


thick Leaf armed with many white 


Spines. | | 
9. OrunTia Curafſavica minima. 
H. Beaum. The ſmalleſt Indian Fig 
from Curacea, commonly called the 
Pin-pillow. 

10. OpunTia Americana, arbor 
excel/a, foliis reticulatis, flore flave- 
ſcente. Plum, American Indian Fig, 
which grows to be a tall Tree, with 
netted Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flow- 
er, 

11. OpunT1Aa folio plano glabro 
ſcolapendri . Boerb. Tid. Iudian Fig, 
with a plain ſmooth Leaf, like Spleen- 
Wort. | 

12. OruUnT!1Aa maxima, felis ob- 
longo rotundo majore, ſpinulis obtuſis 
mollibus & inucccntibus obſito, fiore 
firiis rubris varisgate. Sican. Cat. 
The greateſt ator hig, with greater 
oblong roundiſh Leaves, and ſmall 
ſoft blunt Spines, with a Flower 
iriped with Red, 


13. OruN TIA major ſpi naſa canle- 
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red Flower, which doth not expar d, 


and à ſmall ſcarlet Fruit. 


14. OPpu NI cæuleſcens, foliis am- 


pliffemis tenuibus compreſſis, ſpinis lon- 
gihimis, confertiſſimis, gracilibus, & 
albicantibus armatis. Heuſt. Stalky 
Indian Fig, with large narrow com- 
preſſed Leaves, which are cloſely 
armed with very long flender white 
Spines. i | 
'The firſt of theſe Plants hath been 


a long time in England, and is the 


moſt common Sort in Europe: this 


Mr. Ray, and Dr. Robinſon, obſerved 


growing wild in the Kingdom of 
Naples, by the Sides of the High- 
ways, on the Sides of the Moun- 
tains, and among Rocks in great 
abundance; but in theſe Northern 
Parts of Europe it is generally pre- 
ſerved in the Green houſes, with 
other Exotic Plants; tho' I have 
Planted it under a warm Wall in a 
very dry Soil; where it has continued 
for ſeveral Years, and endured the 
ſevereſt of dur Cold without any Co- 


ver; and has produced a greater 


Quantity of Flowers and Fruit than 


thoſe which were houited : ſo that 


the Cold is not ſo great an Enemy 
to this Plant as Wet, which, if fuf- 
tered to lie long upon it, or given in 
too large Quantities to the Root, will 
deſtroy it in a ſhort time. | 
The other Sorts are much tender- 
er, being all of them Natives of the 


warm Parts of the H- Indies. Theſe 


are ſome of them fo render as not to 
be preſerved without the Aſſiſtance 
of a Stove, eſpecially the ninth, tenth, 
eJeventh,twelith, hirteenth, and four- 
teenth Sorts. in ary tolerable Degree 
of Health; for if they have not ſame 
additional Warmth to the Air of the 
Houſe in Winter, their Stems will 
ſrivel, and look yellowiſh and wi- 
thered. 


The thirteenth Sort grows to be 


very large, having tiles woody 
gg stems: 
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Stems : this grows plentifully on the 
Hills, and by the Sides of the Roads, 
in the Iſland of Jamaica. | 

The fourteenth Sort was obſerved 
In greatPlenty near the Head of K:ng /- 
ton Harbour in Jamaica, by the late 
Dr. Houſloun; but he never could ſee 
either Fruit or Flower on the Plants. 
This is by ſome Perſons called No- 
binſon Cruſo's Coat; but for what 
Reaſon I cannot imagine. | 

Theſe Plants may all be propaga 
ted by cutting off their Branches at 
the Joints, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months ; which ſhould be laid in 
a warm dry Place for a Fortnight, 
that the wounded Part may be heal- 
ed over, otherwiſe they will rot with 
the Moiſture which they imbibe at 
that Part; as 1s the Caſe with moſt 
other ſucculent Plants. The Soil in 
which theſe Plants muſt be planted, 
mould be compoſed aſter the follow- 


ing manner; viz. One- third of freſh 


light Earth from a Paſture ; a third 


Part Sea-ſand ; and the other Part 
ſhould be one half rotten Tan, and 
the other half Lime-rubbiſh : theſe 
could be well mixed, and laid in an 
Heap three or four Months before it 
be uſed, obſerving to turn it over 
at leaſt once a Month, that the ſe- 
veral Parts may be well united : then 
you ſhould paſs it thro' a rough 
Screen, in order to ſeparate the 
Jargeſt Stones and Clods; but by no 
means ſift it too fine, which is a 
very common Fault: then you 
Mould reſerve ſome of the imaller 
Stones and Rubbiſh to lay at the 
Bottom of the Pots, in order to keep 
an open Paſſage for the Moitture to 
Grain off; which is what muſt be ob- 
gerved for all jucculent Plants; for 
>f the Moiſtore be detaincd in the 
Pots, it will rot their Roots, and de- 
trov the Plants. 

When you plant any of the 
Branches of theſe Plants, „ou ſnould 


Or 
plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which will greatly facili. 
tate their taking Root : you ſhould 
alſo refreſh them now-and-then with 
a little Water ; but be very carefu} 
not to let them have too much, or 
be too often watered, eſpecially he- 
fore they are rooted. When the 


Plants begin to ſhoot, you muſt give 


them a large Share of Air, by raiſing 
the Glaſſes, otherwiſe their Shoots 
will draw up ſo weak, as not to be 
able to ſupport themſelves ; and af. 
ter they have taken ſtrong Root, you 
ſhould enure them to the Air by de- 
grees, and then remove them into 


the Stove where they ſnould remain, 


placing them near the Glaſſes, which 
ſnould always be opened in warm 
Weather: ſo that they may have the 
Advantage of a free Air, and yet be 


protected from Wet and Cold. 


During the Summer - ſeaſon theſe 


Plants will require to be often re- 


freſhed with Water; but it muſt not 
be given to them in Jarge Quantities, 
leſt it rot them; and in Winter this 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Warmth 
of the Stove ; for if the Air be ke: 


very warm, they will require to be 


often refreſhed, otherwiſe their 
Branches will ſhrink ; but if the 
Houſe be kept in a moderate De- 
gree of Warmth, they ſhould have 
very little ; for Moiſture at that Sea- 
ſon will rot them very ſoon. 

The Heat in which theſe Plants 


thrive beſt, is the temperate Point, 


as mark'd on Botanical Thermome- 


ters ; for if they are kept too warm 
in Winter, it cauſes their Shoots to 
be very tender, and thereby very li- 
able to Decay, if not duly attended. 
Thoſe Sorts which are inclinable to 
grow upright, ſhould have their 
Branches ſupported with Stakes; 
therwile their Weight is ſo great, 
that it will break them down. 
Theis Plants are by molt People 
expoſed 


OR 


expoſed to the open Air in the Sum- 


mer- ſeaſon; but they thrive much 


better, if they are continued in the 
Stoves, provided the Glaſſes be kept 
open, ſo that they may have free 


Air; for when they are ſet abroad, 


the great Rains which generally fall 


in Summer, together with the unſet- 


tled Temper of the Air in our Cli- 


mate, does greatly diminiſh their 


Beauty, by retarding their Growth; 
and ſometimes in wet Summers they 
are ſo replete with Moiſture as to rot 
in the ſucceeding Winter; nor will 
thoſe Plants which are ſet abroad (I 
mean the tender Sorts) produce their 
Flowers and Fruit in ſuch Plenty as 


thoſe which are conſtantly preſerved 


in the Houſe. ; 
The twelfth Sort is ſuppoſed to be 
the Plant upon which the Cochineal- 
fly breeds : theſe depoſit their Eggs 
in the Centre of the Flowers; upon 


the Crown of the Ovary ; and when 


they are hatch'd, the young Inſects 


feed upon the Fruit, which is of a 
deep-red Colour within ; and if eat- 
en by Men, colours their Urine as 
redas Blood ; Which has often fright- 


ened Strangers who have eaten of the 


Fruit, when they have thought it 
was real Blood they voided ; tho' 


no ill Effects attend it. 


The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
leſs common than the others, and 
are rarely ſeen but in very curious 
Gardens: theſe are the tendereſt of 
them all, and ſhould be placed in a 
warm Part of the Stove in Winter; 
but muſt have very litdle Water gen 
them at that Seaſon; and in Sum- 
mer muſt always be kept in the 
Houſe : for they will not bear the 
open Air in the Heat of Summer, 


which is ſeldom vety regular in this 


Country. x 
ORANGE. Fide Aurantium. 
_ORCHARD. In planting of an 


Orchard, great Care ſhould be had 


O R 


of the Nature of the Soil, that ſuch 
Sorts of Fruit as are adapted to grow 


upon the Ground intended to be 


planted, may be choſen, otherwiſe 
there can be little Hopes of their 
ſucceed:ng . and it is for want of 
rightly obſerving this Method, that 
we ſee in many Countries Orchards 
planted which never arrive to any 
tolerable Degree of Perfection, their 
Trees ſtarving; and their Bodies are 
either covered with Moſs, or the 


Bark cracks and divides ; both which 


are evident Signs of the Weakneſs 
of the Trees; whereas, if inſtead of 


Apples the Orchard had been plant- 
ed with Pears, Cherrie., or any other 
Sort of Fruit to which the Soil had 
been adapted, the Trees might have 
grown very well, and produced great 
Quantities of Fruit. TL 
As to the Poſition of the Orchard 
(if you are at full Liberty to chooſe), 
a riſing Ground, open to the South- 
eaſt, is to be preferr'd : but I would 
by no means adviſe to plant upon the 
Side of an Hill, where the Declivity 


is very great; for in ſuch Places the 


great Rains commonly waſh down 
the better Part of the Ground, where- 
by the Trees would be deprived of 
proper Nouriſhment : but where the 
Riſe is gentle, it is of great Advan- 
tage to the Trees by admitting the 
Sun and Air between them better 
than it can upon an Jhtire Level; 
which is an exceeding Benefit to the 
Fruit, by diſſipating Fogs, and dry- 
ing up the Damps, which, when de- 


tained amongſt rhe Trees, mix with 
the Air, and render it rancid : if it 


be deferded from the Weft, North; 
and Fatt Winds, it will alſo render 
the Situation fill more advantage- 
ous ; for it is chiefly from thoſe 
Quarters that Fruit-trees receive the 
greateſt Injury: therefore, if the 
Place be not naturally defended 
from theſe by riſing Hill (which is 
Q 4 3 always 
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always to be preferr'd, then you 


mould plant large-growing Timber- 
trees at ſome Diſtance from the Or- 
_ Chard; to anſwer this Purpoſe. 
You ſhould alſo have a great re- 
gard to the Diſtance of planting the 
Trees, which is what few People 
have rightly conſider'd; for if you 
plant them too cloſe, they will be 
liable to Blights ; and the Air being 
hereby pent in amongſt them, will 
cCauſe the Fruit to be ill- taſted, having 
a great Quantity of damp Vapours 
from the Perſpiration of the 'I'rees, 
and the Exhalations from the Earth, 
mix'd with it, which will be imbi- 
ed by the Fruit, and renders their 
Juices crude and unwholſome. 
| Wherefore can't but recommend 
the Method which has been lately 
practiſed by ſome particular Gentle- 


men with very good Succeſs; and 


that is, to plant the Trees fourſcore 
Feet aſunder, but not in regular 
Rows. The Ground between the 
Trees they plow and ſow with 
Wheat, and other Crops, in the ſame 
manner as if it were clear from 
Trees; and they obſerve their Crops 
to be full as good as thoſe quite ex- 
poſed, except juſt under each Tree, 
when they are grown large, and af- 
ford a great Shade; and by thus 
plowing and tilling the Ground, 
the Trees are rendered more vigo- 
rous and healthy; ſcarcely ever bav- 
ing any Moſs, or other Marks of 
Poverty, and will abide much longer, 
and produce better Fruzt. | 

If the Ground in which you in- 
tend to plant an Orchard has been 
Paſture for ſome Years, then you 
ſhould plow in the Green-ſward the 
Spring before you plant the Trees : 
and if you will permit it to lie à 
Summer fallow, it will greatly mend 
it, provided you ſlr it two or three 
times, to rot the Sward of Graſs, and 
prevent Weeds growing thercon. 


At Michaelmas you ſhould plow it 


pretty deep, in order to make it 
looſe for the Roots of the Trees, 


Which ſhould be planted thereon in 
October, provided the Soil be dry; 
but if it be moiſt, the Beginning of 


March will be a better Seaſon. 

When you have finiſhed planting 
the Trees, you ſhould provide ſome 
Stakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe 
the Wind will blow them out of 
the Ground ; which will do them 
much Injury, eſpecially after they 
have been planted ſome time; for 
the Ground at that Seaſon being 


warm, and for the moſt part moiſt, 


the Trees will very ſoon puſh out a 
great Number of young Fibres ; 
which, if broken off by their being 


Growth of them. 

In the Spring following, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you ſhould 
cut a Quantity of green Turf, which 


dilplaced, the greatly retard the 


muſt be laid upon the Surface of the 


Ground about their Roots, turning 
the Graſs downward 3 which will 
prevent the Sun and Wind from dry- 
ing the Ground, whereby a great 
Expence of Watering will be ſaved : 
and after the firſt Year they will be 
out of Danger, provided they have 
taken well, 


Whenever you plow the Ground 
betwixt theſe Trees, you muſt be 


careful not to go too deep amongſt 
their Roots, leſt you ſhould cut 
them off, which would greatly da- 
mage the Trecs : but if you do it 
cautiouſly, the ſtirring of the Surface 


of the Ground will be of great Bene- 


fit to them; tho' you ſhould obſerve 


never to ſow too near the Trees, 


nor ſafer any great-rooting Weeds 
to grow about them, which would 
exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, 

and flarve them. | 
The Soil of your Orchard ſhould 
alſo be mended once in two or three 
Years 
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Years with Dung, or other Manure, 
which will alſo be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the Crops ſown between: 
ſo that where Perions are not incli- 
mable to help their Orchards, where 
the Expence of Manure is pretty 
great; yet, as there is a Crop ex- 
peed from the Ground beſides the 
Fruit, they will the more readily be 
at the Charge upon that Account. 

In making choice of Trees for an 
Orchard, you ſhould always obſerve 
to procure them from a Soil nearly 
akin to that where they are to be 
planted, or rather poorer ; for if you 
have them from a very rich Soil, 
and that wherein you plant them is 
but indifferent, they will not thrive 
well, eſpecially for four or fiveYears 
after planting : ſo that 'tis a very 
wrong Practice to make the Nurſe- 
ry, where young Trees are raiſed, 
very rich, when the Trees are de- 
figned for a middling or poor Soil. 
The Trees ſhould alſo be young and 
thriving ; for whatever ſome Per- 
ſons may adviſe to the contrary, yet 
it has always been obſerv'd, that 
tho large Trees may grow, and pro- 
duce Fruit, after being remov'd, they 
never make ſo good Trees, nor are 
ſo long-liv'd, as thoſe which are 
Planted while young. | 


Theſe Trees, after they are plant- 


ed out, will require no other Prune- 
ing bat only to cut out dead Branch- 


es, or ſuch as croſs each other, ſo as 


to render their Heads confus'd and 
unſightly : the too often pruning 
them, or ſhortening their Branches, 
15 very injurious ; eſpecially to Cher- 
. Ties and Stone-fruit, which will gum 
prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch 
Places where they are cut: and the 
Apples and Pears, which are not of 
ſo nice a Nature, will produce a 
greater Quantity of lateral Branch- 
es, Which will fill the Heads of the 
Trees with weak Shoots whenever 


OR AB 
their Branches are thus ſhorten'd ; 
and many times the Fruit is hereby 
cut off, which, on many Sorts of 
Fruit-trees, is firſt produc'd at the 
Extremity of their Shoots, ; 

ORCHIS, Satyrion, or Fool- 
ſtones. | | 

The Characters are; 
1t hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fefting of fix diffimilar Leaves, the 
five uppermoſt of which are ſo diſpos'd 
as to imitate in ſome manner an Hel- 
met; the under one being of many 
Shaprs, headed for the moſt part, and 
tail d, ſometimes repreſenting a naked 
Man, ſometimes @ Butterfly, a Drone, 
4 Pigeon, an Ape, a Lizard,a Parrot, 
a Fly, and other Things : but the 
Empalement afterward becomes a 
Fruit divided into three Cells, in 
which are contained many ſmall Scedi: 
to theſe Notes ſhould be added, The 
Flowers are collected into a Spike ; 
and the Roots are fleſhy, ſometimes 
roundiſh and double like Teſticles, ſame- 
times flat, and in à manner ſhap'd 
like an Hand. | : 
The Species are 

1. Orcnis morio mas, foliis macu- 
latis. C. B. P. The Male Fool - 
ſtones. 

2. Ogchis morio fæmina. Park. 
Theat, The Female Fool-ftones. 

3. Orcnis barbata fœtida. F.B. 
The Lizard-flower, or Great Goat- 
ſtones. | | 

4. Oacuis Pannonica. 4. Cluſi. 
Hi. Little purple - flowered Or- 
chis. 

5. Orcnts obſcure purpurea odo- 
rata. Tourn. Sweet-imelling dark- 
purple Orchis. 2_- 

6. Oxchis purpurea, ſpica congeſiz 
pyramidali. Raii Syn, Purple late- 
flowering Orchis, f 

7. Orxcuis odorata moſchata, five 
Monorchis, C. B. P. The yellow= 
ſweet or Muſk Orchis. 
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g. Oaciniz 


OR 
8. Orcnrs ſpiralis alla odorata. 


wy 1 riple Ladies Traces. 
9 Orcnis Iatifolia, hiante cucul- 


1.0 mejor. Tourn, The Man Or- 


chis. 
10. Or cnis anthrepophora Orca- 
des. Col. Ec. Man Orchis, with a 


ferrugineous, and ſomet:mes a green 
Colour. 


11. Orcn1s myodes, galea & alis 


herbidis. Fs; B. 'The common Fly 
Orchis. 

12. Oxchis myodes major. Park, 
Theat. The greater Fly Orchis. 

13. Orxcuis fuſciflora, galea & 
alis purpuraſcentibus. F. B. The 
common Humble- bee Satyrion, or 
Bee- flower. 

14. Orcnis five Teſticulus Sphe- 
godes, hirſuto flore. F. B. Humble- 
1 Satyrion, with green Wings. 

Oackis hermaphrodilica bifo- 
Jia. * B. Butterfly Satyrion. 

16. Ogchis alba bifolia minor, 
ealcari oblongo. C. B. P. The leſſer 
Butterfly Saty rion. 

17. Ozcnis . pratenſis la- 
tifolia, longis calcaribus. C. B. P. 
The Male handed Orchis, or Male 
Satyrion Royal. 

18. Oachis palmata pratenſis 
maculata. C. B. P. The Female 
handed Orchis, or Female Satyrion 
Royal. 

19. Oxcurs palmata minor, cal- 
earibus oblingis. C. B. P. Red- 
handed Orchis, with long Spurs. 
20. Orcnis palmata minor, fore 
luteo cirids. Rait Syn. Handed Or- 
chis, with 2 greeniſh Flower, by 
ſome call'd the Frog Orchis. 

All theſe Sorts of Orchis grow 
wild in ſeveral Parts of England; but, 
for the extreme Oddneſs and Beauty 
of their Flowers, deſerve a Place in 
every good ( Garden : and the Reaſon 
for their not being cultivated in Gar- 
dens proceeds from their Difficulty 
to be tranſplanted : tho this, I be- 
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lieve, may be eaſily overcome, where 
a Perſon has an Opportunity of 
marking their Roots in their time of 
Flowering, and letting them remain 
until their Leaves are decay'd, when 
they may be tranſplanted with Safe- 
ty : for it is the ſame with moſt 


Sorts of :bulbous or fleſhy - rooted 


Plants, which, if tranſplanted before 
their Leaves decay, ſeldom live, not- 
withſtanding you preſerve a large 
Ball of Earth about them: for the 
extreme Parts of their Fibres extend 


to a great Depth in the Ground, 


from whence they receive their 
Nouriſhment; which if broken or 


damag'd by taking up their Roots, 


they ſeldom thrive after; for tho? 


they may ſometimes remain alive a - 


Year or two, yet they grow weaker, 
until they quite decay ; which is alſo 
the Cafe with Tulips, Fritillaria” 8, 
and other bulbous Roots, when re- 
moved, after they have made Shoots : 
ſo that whoever would cultivate 
them, ſhould ſearch them out in their 
Seaſon of Flowering, and mark them; ; 
and, when their Leaves are decay'd, 
the Roots ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in a Soil and Sityation as 
nearly reſembling that wherein they 
naturally grow, as poſlible, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive : ſo that 
they cannot be placed all in the ſame 
Bed ; for ſome are only found upon 
chalky Hills, others in moiſt Mea- 
dows, and ſome in ſhady Woods, or 
under Trees : but if their Soil and 
Situation be adapted to their vari- 
ous Sorts, they will thrive, and con- 
tinue ſeveral Years, and, during their 
Seaſon of Flowering, will afford as 
great Varieties as any F lowers 
which are at preſent cultivated. 
The firft Sort flowers in April, 

and is very common in Paſtures, and 


buſhy Places, in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, | 
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The ſecond Sort flowers in May: 

this is common in Paſtures almoſt 
every- where. 
The third Sort is more rare than 
the former: this is found in a Lane 
near Dartford in Kent, and is one 
of the largeſt of all the Kinds: it 
flowers at the Latter-end of May. 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry 
barren Hills, particularly between 
Northfleet and Graveſend : this flow- 
ers at the Latter-end of April. 
The fifth Sort is found in great 
Plenty in Weltmorland ; but particu- 
larly in the Meadows, upon both the 
Banks of Eden, throughout ſeveral 
Pariſhes : it flowers in May. 

The ſixth Sort grows upon dry, 
barren, or chalky Hills in divers 
Parts of England this flowers in 
June. | 

The ſeventh Sort grows upon 
chalky Hills,, but is very rare; it 
is particularly found upon the Hills 
near Caw/ham in Berkhi e, and up- 
On Gogmageg Hills in Curia. 
it flowers in May. 

The eighth 828 flowers in Augn/?: 
chis grows upon dry ſtony Places, as 
allo in moiſt Paſtures in the North 
Parts of England. 

The ninth Sort grows upon Caw- 
fam Hills, as allo upon the dry Banks 
on the Road - ſide between Greenbith 
and Noriſ fleet in Kent 3 and flowers 
in May. 

The tenth Sort is * nad about 
Northfeet with the former; and 
lowers about the ſame time; as do 


| alſo the eleventh and twelfth. 


The thirteenth Sort flowers in 
Fane: this grows upon dry Places in 
many Parts of Erg/and, as doth the 


fourteenth Sort, which flowers in 
April. 


The ſifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts 


grow in ſhady Places in divers Parts 
of England : they both flower in 
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The ſeventeenth and eighteenth 


Sorts grow in moiſt Places very plen- 
tifully ; the firſt Rowering in May, 
the other in June. 

The ninetcenth Sort grows in 
moiſt Paſtures ; and flowers in June. 

The twentieth Sort grows in dry 
Paſtures ; and flowers in May. 

Thus having mentioned the ſeve- 
ral Places of Growth, and the Times 
of theſe Plants Flower. ing, it will be 
no very difficult Taſk for a Perſon 
to ſearch them out; Which if it 
happens to be in a Place where the 


Roots may be marked, and taken 


up after their Leaves are decayed (as 
I ſaid before), there will be little 


Hazard of their ſucceeding : but if 


you are oblig'd to take them up in 


Flower, you mult be very careful to - 


preſerve as much Earth as poſſible to 
their Roots, otherwiſe there can be 
little Hopes of their living. Nor 
ſhould they be kept out of the 
Ground longer than till you can con- 
veniently get them home; for if the 
Air dries the Earth about them, they 
will ſhrink, and be good for no- 
thing, and if the Earth be watered, 
the Roots of ſuch as grow upon dry 
Soils will rot and pertth ; therefore 
you ſhould be very careful in this 
Particular. 

OREOSELINUM, Mountain 
Parſley. 

The Chara&fers are; 1 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated 
Fl:awer, confejting of ſeveral Leaves, 
placed in a circular Order, reſtiug on 
the Empalement, which ofteravard 
becomes a Fruit compoſed of two & ces : 
avhich arc oval, 29 large treat d, 
and bordered, and ſommeti mes caſt off 
their Cower : to theſe Notes muſl be 
added, That the Leaves are like Par- 
ey. 

The Species are; 
OR REOSELIN UM api folio, ma- 


* Tnft. R. H. Greater Moun- 
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tain Parſley, - with a Parſley- 
leaf. a 

2. OkEosELINUM ii follo, mi- 
mus. Iaſt. K. H. Smaller Moun- 
tain Farſley, with a Parſley leaf. 

3. Ox ROSELIN un pratenſe, cicu- 
te folio. Inſt, R. H. Meadow 
Mountain Parſley, with anHemlock- 
leaf. 

OakoskIIN uu Orientale, ſe- 
2 Meffilienfis folio. Journ. Cor. 
Eafiern Mountain Parſley, with a 
Leaf like the Hartwort of Mar- 
ſeilles. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
in the mountainous Paſtures and 
Vineyards on the Rhine in Germany 
as alſo on the Hills in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Gerewa.. 

The third Sort grows in the Mea- 
dows, and low Paſtures, in ſeveral 
Parts of Germany; but particularly 
in we z Palatinate, 

The fourth Sortwas diſcovered by 

Dr. Touraefert in the Levent, from 

whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

The Seeds and Roots of the two 


firſt Sorts are commonly uied in Me- 


dicine by the Phyſicians of Germany; 
but are never preſcribed in England. 
Theyare eſteemed cleanſingand open- 
117, and very good for the Stone and 
Gravel. From fome Species of this 
Genus, Dr. Pcerhaave conjectures 
that ſome of the Gums of Aſia and 


Africa are produced; as the Ar- 
moniac, Sagapenum, Opopanaæ, and 
Calbanum. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, as ſoon as poſſible after they 
are ripe; for if they are kept out of 
the Ground until the Spring, the 
ſeldom grow. 
be ſown in the Places where they are 
defigned to remain; for as they 
have downright car yy Roots, they 
dio not NC tar tranſplauting. They 


OR 
require a moiſt light Soil, and thriye 
beſt in a ſhady Situation. The beſt 
Method is, to ſow the Seeds in yh, 
which ſhould be made about ei 
teen Inches aſunder, and about half 
an Inch deep. In the Spring, when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared of Weeds; and 
where the Plants are too cloſe, they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving them 
about ſix or ſeven Inches apart,that 
they may have room to grow ; but 
the firſt Sort ſhould be allowed a 
greater Share of room, becauſe it 
grows very large, often riſing to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet, and 
ſpreads its Leaves near two F cet 
each Way. 

In two Vears after the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants (if they have thri- 
ven well) will be ſtrong enough to 
produce their Flower - ſtems, when 
they will begin to ſhoot up in pril, 
and their Flowers appear in June; 
but their Seeds will not ripen till the 
End of Augu/? or September. Theſe 
Plants will continue ſome Years, and 
will annually produce Seeds; io 
that the Ground ſhould be carefully 
dug between the Plants every Spring, 
and conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture the 
Plants will require. | 

ORIGANUM, Origany, or Baf- 
tard Marjoram, 

The Characters are; 

2 bath a labiated Flower, conf, fling 
of one Leaf, ae upper Lip s ered, 
roundiſb, and divided into tauo; but 
the under Lip is cut into three Seg- 
ments : out of the Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, attended, as it were, by 
four Embryoes, which afterward be- 


y come ſo many roundiſb Seeds, incloſed 
' Theſe Seeds ſhould 


in the Flowwer-cup to which ſhould 
te added, The Flowers grow in ſcaly 
mou ſemrwhat reſembling thoſe of | 


the Marjoram. 
The Species are; | 
| fs Q31- 
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1.O81canu vulgare ſpontaneum. 
J. B. Wild Marjoram, 
2. OrtGaNUM onites, C. B. F 
Pot Marjoram. 7 | 

3. Ox1canum Heracleoticum, Cu- 
nila gallinacca Plinii. CRF: 
Winter ſweet Marjoram, vu/go. 

4. Oxicanum /lveſtre humile. 
C. B. P. Dwarf wild Origany. 

5. Ortcanum Silveſtre, foliis 
wariegatis. Hort. Ed. Wild Mar- 
joram with variegated Leave, 


6. Ox IGAN UM Orientale, folio 


brunelle glauco, fore albo. Vaill. 

Oriental wild Marjoram, with a Selt- 

heal-leaf, and white Flowers. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned 


grows wild upon dry chalky Hills, 


and on gravelly Soils, in divers 
Parts of England; and is gathered by 
the People who ſupply the Markets 
with medicinal Herbs; ſo that it is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The ſecond Sort was formerly 
more cultivated than atpreſent : this 
was us'd as a Pot-herb for Soups, 
Cc. but of late Years it has been 
almoſt negleQed : it is ſaid to grow 
wild in ſome Parts of England. 

The third Sort has the Appear- 
ance of common ſweet Marjoram 


and, having a ſweet Smell, is culti- | 


vated in many Gardens near London, 
and brought to the Markets to ſup- 
ply the Want of ſweet Marjoram 
early in the Seaſon before the Mar- 
joram {which 1s an annual Plant) 


can be procured; and is us'd by 


the People who make up Noſe-gays. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are pre- 
ſerved as Varieties by ſome People, 
who uſe the fourth, many times, as 
a Pot-herb, inſtead of the ſecond. 
The fixth Sort was brought from 
the L:-want ; but is hardy enough to 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 
mate in the open Air, provided it be 
planted upon a dry Soil. 


8 
Theſe Plants may be all ropaga- 
ted by ſowing their Seeds in he man- 


ner directed for Marjoram, and the 
Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame 


way : therefore I ſhall forbear re- 


peating it in this Place : they may 
alſo be propagated by parting their 
Roots, or planting Cuttings, in the 
Spring, which, it watered and ſha- 
ded, will take Root in a few Days, 
and multiply execedingly, © 
Their Roots will abide ſeveral 
Years, and require no further Cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and tranſplant them every 
Year, otherwiſe they will grow ſo 
large as to rot in the Middle for 
want of Air. | Dr 
ORNITHOGALUM, Star of 
Bethlehem, | 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Lily-flower, compos'd of 


fix Petals or Leaves, ranged circu- 


larly, whoſe Centre is poſſeſs'd by the 
Pointal, which afterward turns to a 
roundiſb Fruit, which is divided. into 
three Cells, and fild with roundiſh 
Seeds : to which muſt be added, It hath 
a bulbous or tuberoſe Ret, in which 
it differs from Spiderwort. 
The Species are; | 

1. ORNITHOGALUM angu/iifolium 

majus, floribus ex alba wvireſcentibus. 


C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, 


with a greeniſh Flower. | 

2. ORNITHOGALUM wmbellatum 
medium anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Star of Bethlehem, with an um- 
bellated Flower. 


3. ORNITHOOGALUM luteum. C. 
B. P. Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

4. ORNITHOGALUM majus ſpica- 
tum, flore albo. C. B. P. The great 
white Star of Bethlehem. | 


. OryiTuocalLum /picatum, 
flore viridi- lacteſcente. C. B. P. 
Spiked Star of Bethlehem, with g 
whitiſh-green Flower, 


6. Or- 


OR 
. OrmiTfiocarum luteum five 
lidum najus. C. B. P. Great yel- 
low, or pale Star of Bethlehem. 
7. ORnNITHOGALUM Neapolitanum. 
F. B. Star of Naples, wulgo. 
8. OnrITREOGALUM e 
am ſpicatum maximum. C. B. P. The 
8450 narrow: leav d ſpiked Star of 
t Hlibem. 
9. ORNITROGALUM ſpicatum ſeu 
eomoſum, fiore lact.o. C. B P. Spi- 
ked or branchy Star of Batblabem, 
with a milk-white Flower. 
10. OrniTHOGALUM majus ſpi- 


catum alterum. C. B. P Another 


great ſpiked Star of Bethlehem, com- 
monly called the Star of Conftanti- 
aople. 

11. ORNITHOGALUM pi -atum al- 
Zum. C. B. P. White ſpiked Star of 
Bethlehem. 

12. OgrrTrocalLuM luteum : 
magno fore. C. B. P. Yellow Star 
of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 

13. OxNITHOSOAL UM Luftani- 
eum, capillaceo folio, luteum. Inſt. 
R. H. Yellow Portugua/e Star of 
Bethlehem, with a capiliaccous Leaf. 

14.O0&NITHOGALUM /picatum uni- 
. lium, flore cœruleo odorato. Vir. Lu- 
fit. Spiked Star of Bethl:hem, with 
one Leaf, and a tweet- ſmelling blue 
Flower. 

15. OrRNITHOGALUM urbellatur 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt 
umbellated Star of Bethlebem, com- 
monly call'd the Star of Alexandria. 
16. OrniTHOGALUM wmbellatum 
album medium latifolium. C. B. P. 
White middle broad leav'd umbel- 
lated Star of Bethlebem. 

17. ORNITHOOGALUM album minus. 
C. B. P. Smaller white Star of Bet h- 
lebem. 

18. ORNITHOOALUM wumbellatum, 
Noſculis ex albo ſubceruleis. C. B. P. 
Umbellated Star of Bethlehem, with 
*hitiſh-blue Flowers. 


OR 


19. OxntTrocaLuM Orientale 


,wvillojum, re luteo magno. Tourn, 


Cor. Eaſtern hairy Star of Bethle- 
bem, with a large yellow Flower. 

20. OaNITHOGALUM Samium will 
loſum umbellatum album. Tourn. Cor. 
Hairy white umbellated Star of Beth- 
lchem of Samos. 

21. ORNITHOGALUM Lufitani- 
cum unifolium humile, folio ovato 
acuminato, floribus ſpicatis cerulis, 


Low Portugueſe Star - lower, with 


one oval pointed Leaf, and blue 
Flowe:s growing in a Spike. 

22. ORNITHOGALUM Africanum, 
luteum odoratum, foliis cepaceis, ra- 
dice tuveroſa. H. L. Yellow ſweet- 


ſmelling African Star of Bethlebem, 


with Ouion leaves, and a tuberoſe 
Root. | 

23. OrNITHoGcALUM Virginia- 
num luteum, foliis gramincis hirſutis, 
Petiver. Gaz, Yellow Virginian 
Star-{lower, with hairy Graſs- leaves. 

24. ORNITHOGALUM Africanum, 
plantaginis roſes folio, radice tube- 
rofa. Com. Hort. Amſt. African Star- 
flower, with a Roſe - ä - leaf, 
and a tuberous Root. 

The eighteen Sorts which are firſt- 
mentioned, are very hardy; moit of 
theſe grow wild in Spain and Portu- 
77 the three firſt grow in feveral 


aces in the North of England, in 


Meadows and Woods: theſe increaſe 


very faſt by Oti-ſets, eſpecially the 
ſecond and ſeventh Sorts, ſo as often 


to become troubleſome Weeds in 
ſuch Gardens where they are plant- 
ed. The ſeventh Sort comes early 
to flower in the Spring: the Flowers 
are large, of a dirty-white Colour, 
ſtriped with green; ſo it makes but 
an indifferent Appearance; and the 
Seed · veſſels ſoon after ſwelling to a 
large Size, become ſo heavy, as to 
weigh down the Stalks, and lay 
them proſtrate on the Ground; at 

which 


in, fed. 
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which time they are very unſightly; 


therefore theſe are not proper Orna- 


ments for the Flower- garden: but 
as they will thrive in Woods, and 


under Trees, a few of them may be 


allowed a Place in any ſhady Wood- 
walks, or other abje& Part of the 
Garden, for the ſake of Variety. 

The fourteenth Sort produces blue 
Flowers ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
ſmall ſtarry Hyacinth ; and flowers 


much about the ſame Seaſon ; vir. 


the Latter-end of February, or the 
Beginning of March : the Flowers 
of this do not riſe above four or five 
Inches high ; ſo the Roots of this 


ſhould be planted with others of the 


ſame Growth, near the Edges of the 
Borders, where they may remain 
three Years undiſturbed. | 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Off. ſets, which their Roots do com- 
monly produce in great Plenty. The 
beſt time to tranſplant their Roots is 
in July or Augu/i, when their Leaves 
are decay'd; for if they are remov'd 
late in Autumn, their Fibres will be 
ſhot out, when they will be yery 
apt to ſuffer, if diſturb'd. They 
ſhould have a light ſandy Soil; but 
it muſt not be over-dung'd, which 
would cauſe their Roots to decay. 
They may be intermiz'd with ather 
bulbous-rooted Flowers in the Bor- 
. ders of the Pleaſure - garden, where 
they will afford an agreeable Varie- 
ty, and continue in Flower a long 
time. Their Roots need not be 


tranſplanted oftener than every other 


Year; forifthey are taken up every 


Year, they will not increaſe ſo faſt ; 


but when they are ſuffered to re- 
main too long unremoved, they will 
have ſo many Off-ſets about them 
as to weaken their blowing Roots. 
Theſe may alſo be propagated from 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown and 
managed as moſt cther bulbous- 


rooted Flowers, and will produce 


OR 


their Flowers in three or four Years 
after ſowing. 5 

The fifteenth Sort here mentioned 
is very common in many Gardens 
near London; but it rarely produces 
any Flowers. This multiplies very 
fait by Off. ſets, ſo as in few Years 
to ſtock a whole Garden. The 
Leaves and Bulbs of this Plant are 
very like thoſe of the Hyacinth of 
Peru; ſo that many Perſons have 
taken it for one of that Kind. Theſe 
Roots have been brought over from 
Italy in great Plenty of late Years, 
by the Perſons who import Orange- 
trees; but I have not yet heard, 
that any of them have produced 
Flowers in England. ; 

The nineteenth and twentieth 
Sorts are, as yet, very rare in Eng- 
land : theſe grow in the Archipelago; 
and I have been informed by a very 
curious Gentleman, that they grow 
in great Plenty in the Iſland of Zant, 
from whence their Roots may be ea- 
ſily obtained, by the Ships that bring 
over the Currans. The beſt Method to 
bring them over, would be to have the 
Roots tak en out of the Ground, ſoon 
after their Flower - ſtems and Leaves 
decay, and dry them in a ſhady Place: 
then they may be hung up in the 
Ship, in Nets (as is practiſed for 
Onions), to prevent their rotting by 
Moiſture, and to ſecure them from 
Vermin : and if they are four 
Months or longer out of the Ground, 
they will do very well, provided the 
Roots are ſound. > 
The Roots of the twenty-firſt Sort 
were ſent from Portugal, by Robert 
More, Eſq; who found them grow- 
ing there wild, in the Year 1747. 
Theſe produced their Flowers the 
next Seaſon after they were planted 
in England; and have continued ſo 
to doevery Year, about the Latter- 


end of April, or the Beginning of 


Moy, 


The 


X | 
The bulbous Root of this Flower 
is about the Size of thoſe of the 
common Snow-drop, and is in Shape 


very like them, Each of theſe pro- 


duces one oval Leaf, in Shape like 
that of the Adder's - tongue, hav. 
ing no Footſtalk, but grows cloſe to 


the Ground. On the Side of the 


Leaf ariſes the Flower-ftem, which 
ſeldom is more than two Inches high : 
theſe ſuſtain the Flowers, which 
grow upon ſhort Footitalks, in form 
of a Spike : they are of a bright 
blue Colour ; reſembling thoſe of the 
early blue ftarry Hyacinth, but are 
ſmaller. Theſe fall away, without 
producing anySeeds in England; nor 
do the Bulbs ſend out Off: ſets, ſo 
that the Plant is yet pretty rare in 


the Gardens. Although the Flow- 


ers of this Plant are ſo ſmall as to 
make but little Appearance in the 
Garden, yet thoſe who are curious 
in collecting all the Variety of bulb- 
ous-rooted Flowers, eſteem it for 
the Difference there is in the Leaf 
and Flower from the other Species 
of this Genus. | 

The Roots are hardy, and may 
be treated in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the other Species of this 
Genus ; but they ſhould not be re- 


moved oftener than every third 


Year. I he time for taking up of 
the Reats is ſoon after the Leaves 
are decaved ; and they ſhould be 
planted again pretty early in the 
Autumn. They ſeem to thrive beſt 
in a looſe loamy Soil, which is not 
much dunged. 05 
The twenty-ſecend Sort was for- 
meriy more common in the E ARC 
Gardens, than at preſent. This Rind 
zs more tender than either of the 
former; ſo ſhould be planted in Pots 
fled with freſh ligbt Earth; and in 
Winter muſt be placed in an airy 
Glaſs gaſe, amonen sedums, Licoi- 


„ „ 
des's, and ſuch other pretty hardy 
ſucculent Plants, which require a 
large Share of Air in mild Weather; 
and in Summer they may be remo- 
ved out of the Houle, and placed in a 
warm-ſheltered Situation; obſerving 
never to give theſe Plants much Wa- 
ter when they are not in a growing 


State, leſt it rot their Roots; but 


when they are growing freely, they 


muſt be frequently refreſhed with 


Water. Theſe Roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted every Year 
time to perform this Work is ſoon 
after their Flower-ſtems are decayed, 
when the Roots will be in the mot 
inactive State. When this is done 
the Oſt- ſets ſhould be carefully taken 
off, and each tranſplanted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with light 
freſh Earth, and may be treated as 


the old Roots. | 


The twenty-third Sort is a Na- 


tive of America, not only of the 
Continent, but alſo of the Iflands 


there: Mr. Banifter found it grow- 
ing wild in Virginia, and ſent it to 
Mr. Pettver ; and Mr. Ray has pub- 
liſhed it in the Catalogue of Plants 
made by Mr. Banifter in Virginia: 
and Mr. Catſly ſince found it grow- 
ing in Carolina; and has exhibited 
a Figure of it in his Hiſtory of that 
Country : but I have, by Accident, 
had this Plant come up in the Earth 
which has come from Jamaica and 
Antigua, in which other Plants were 
{ent over, by which it appears to be 
common in both thoſe Iſlands. 
This is a very humble Plant, never 
riſing above fix Inches high : the 


Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the 


{ſmalleſt Cyprets-graſs, being trian- 
galar, long, and hairy: the Flowers 


are produced on ſlender Footſtalks 
ariſing from the Root, being naked; 
and on the Top are produced two 


or three ſmall yellow Flowers. 


It 


: the beſt 
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Tf this Plant is kept in the Stove, 
it will continue flowering great 
Part of the Vear, and will alſo pro- 
duce good Seeds: but if it is expo- 
ſed in the open Air, it will not flower, 
but in July and Auguſt; and theſe 
never produce Seeds, altho' the 
Roots will live abroad, if they are 
planted in a warm Situation: this 
Sort loves Warmth and Moiſture. 

The twenty- fourth Sort is a Na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
* whence it was firſt brought to ſome 
curious Gardens in Hz//and, and 
ſome Years ſince was in ſeveral of 
the Engliſb Gardens; but was loſt 
for ſome Years, and hath been lately 
retrieved. This hath a large tube- 
rous Root, in Shape like the Cy- 
clamen: the Leaves are produced 
in Cluſters upon ſingle Fooſtalks 
from the Root, and ſpread on the 
Surface of the Ground, as do thoſe 
of the Cyclamen: the Flowers grow 
in a long Spike upon a naked Stem 
ariſing from the Root, having ſlen- 
der long Footſtalks: theſe are ſmall, 
of a greeniſh Colour at firſt, but af- 
terward change white: there is no 
great Beauty in the Flowers of this 


Plant; but as the Leaves come out 


in the Autumn, and remain green all 


the Winter, it makes an agreeable 


Variety amongſt other Exotic Plants, 
during that Seaſon. This requires 
no other Culture but to plant the 
Roots in freſh light Earth in Pots; 
and in Winter they malt be placed 
in a Green-houſe, or an airy Glass 
caſe, with Ficoides, and other Plants 
of the ſame Country; where, if they 
are protected from Froft, they wall 
require no artificial Warmth, In 
Summer they muſt be expos'd with 
other Exotic Plants; but after the 
Leaves decay, the Roots ſhould not 
have too much Wet, leſt it rot 
them, = 


N 
ORNITHOPODIUM, Bird's 
foot. | 

The Characters are; 

I. hath a papilionaceous Floayer z 
out of whoſe Empalement riſes the 


Pointal, which afterzvard becomes an 


hooked jointed Pod, for the myſt part 


waved, containing in each Joint one 
round:/h Seed : to which muſt be add- 
ed, That ſeveral Pods grow together 
in ſuch a manner as to reſemble the 
Foot of a Bird, 

The Species are; 

1. Orx:TnoPoDIUar radice tu- 
Bercut nedaſa. C. B. P. Bird's- 
foot with a knobbed Root. | 

2. ORNITHOPODIUM majus. C. 
B. P. The greater Bird's. foot. 

3. Ox xITHOPODIUA ſcorpioides, 
fliqua compreſſa. 7. Caterpiller 
Bird's foot, with a flat Pod. | 

. OrxITHoFODIUM portulace 
folio. Tourn. Bird's - foot with a 
Purſane-leaf. | 

Theſe Plants are propagates by 
ſowing their Seeds in the Spring up- 
on a Bed of freſh light Earth, Where 
they are to remain (for they ſeldom 
do well when they are tranſplanted; 
and, whenthe Plants come up, they 
muſt be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, 
ſome of the Plants ſhould be polled 
out, ſo as to leave the remaining 

nes about ten Inches aſunder. In 
Tune theſe Plants will flower, and the 

eeds Wl ripen in Augu/7. Tire 
is no great Beauty in them ; bat, 
for the Variety of their jointed Pods, 
they are preſerv'd by ſome curious 
Perions in their Pleaſure gardens ; 
where, if their Sceds are ſown in 
Patches in the Borders, each Sart 
diſtiactly by itſelf, and the Plants 


thinn'd, leaving oniy two at each 
Patch, they will require no farther 
; and will add to the Variety, 
and Ca 
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terpiller Plants are preſerved, which 


are very proper to intermix with 


them. They are all annual Plants, 
which periſh ſoon after their Seeds 
are rip e. | | 

OROBUS, Bitter-vetch. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
confiſting of the Standard, the Keel, 
and the Wings ; out of whoſe Em- 
palement riſes the Pointal wwrapt up 
in the Membrane, which afterward 
Becomes a round Pod, full of owal.ſbap d 
Seeds : to which muſt be added, That 
tauo Leaves joined together grow upon 
a Rib that ends in a Point. 

The Species are; | 

1. OxoBus Hlvaticus purpurens 
evernus. C. B. P. Vernal purple 
Wood Bitter-vetch. d 


2. Oxomus /plvaticus noſtras. Rai 


Syn. Engliſs Wood Bitter-vetch. 

3. Oxo zus fylvaticus, foliis ob- 
longis glabris. Tourn. Wood or 
Heath Peas. | 

4. Oropus fylvaticus, folizs vi- 
ciæ. C. B. P. Wood Orobus, with 
Vetch- leaves. 

5. OroBrs /atifolius repens, ſili- 
gua farva, Boerh. Ind. Broad- 
leav'd creeping Orobus, with a 


ſmall Pod, commonly call'd Venetian 


Vetch. | | 

6. Oropus Hlveſtris anguſtifo- 
lius, aſphodeli radice. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd wild Bitter-vetch, with 
an Aſphodel- root. 

7. Ogo BUS Hlvaticut, foliis ner- 
wofis. Inſt. R. H. Wild or Wood 
Bitter-vetch, with Leaves full of 
Nerves. 1 

8. Oropus Creticus latifolius in- 
canus. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd hoary 
Bitter-vetch of Candy. 

9. OxoBUS Orientalis latifolius 
villoſus, flore croceo. Tourn. Cor. 
Broad-leav'd hairy Zaftern Bitter- 
vetch, with a ſaffron-coloured Flow- 
er. 


Spring. 


OR 
ro. OsonVs Americanus, frudba 
cocc ineo, nigra maculo notato. Inſt, R. 
H. American Bitter - vetch, with 
ſcarlet Fruit, mark'd with a black 


Spot, commonly call'd wild Liquo- 
rice by the Inhabitants of America. 


11. ORoBUs Americanus erectus, 
foliorum oo anguſtis, & ſubtus in- 
canis, ſiliguis glabris. Hout. Up- 
right American Bitter- vetch, with 


narrow Leaves, which are hoary un- 


derneath, and ſmooth Pods. 

12. Orosus Americanus latifolius 
argenteus, fore purpureo. Houſt; 
Broad · leav'd ſilvery American Bitter- 
vetch, with a . Flower. | 


13. ORoBus Americanus procun- 


bens & hirſutus, flore purpureo. Houſt. 
Trailing hairy American Bitter-vetch; 
with a purple Flower. | 

14. Ogog us Americanus procum- 
bens minimus anguſtifolius, flore cocci- 
neo. Hout. The leaſt narrow-leav'd 


trailing Bitter-vetch of Auerica, with 


a ſcarlet Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was 
brought from Germany, where it 
grows in the Foreſts in great Plenty, 


as alſo about Geneva; but it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 


Climate in the open Air, provided 
it be planted in a dry Soil. This 
may be propagated either from 
Seeds, or by parting the Roots in the 
If you ſow the Seeds, you 
ſhould obſerve to put them pretty 
early into the Ground before the dry 
Weather comes on, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will not come up : as you 
{ſhould alſo tranſplant the Roots juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, or elſe 
their Flowers will be very weak. 
The Roots of this Plant will abide 


many Years, and ſpring up freſh 


every Year, and in April produce 
fine Spikes of purple pea - bloom 


Flowers, which are fucceeded by 
trait black Pods two Inches long, 


contain- 
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containing ſeveral roundiſh bitter 
Seeds. 85 755 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in Woods, and ſhady Places, in 
divers Parts of England ; where, du- 
ring their Seaſon of Flowering, they 
make an handſome Appearance; and 
when tranſplanted under Shrubs in 

a Garden, they will thrive extremely 

well, and produce great Quantities 
of Flowers every Spring. 

Theſe were formerly recommend- 

ed by Dr. Lifter to beſown for Fod- 

der, as a great Improvement ; but I 

believe them not very proper for 

that Purpoſe, ſince they ſeldom 
thrive well when expos'd to the Sun, 

nor will they ever riſe to any conſi- 
derable Height, their Branches trail- 
ing upon the Ground, unleſs they 
are ſupported ; ſo that in a wet Sea- 
ſon they would be apt to rot. 

The fourth Sort riſes to be two 
or three Feet high, and hath ſtrong 
upright Stalks ; upon which, in May, 
are produced great Quantities of 


purple Flowers, which are ſucceeded 


by long ftrait Pods, containing ob- 
long bitter Seeds. The Root of this 
Plant will abide many Years, the 
Stalks decaying in Winter; but will 
ſpring up again the ſucceeding Year: 


it delights in a dry freſh Soil, and 


deſerves a Place in large Borders un- 
der the Shade of Trees, where it 
will thrive well, and make an hand- 
ſome Appearance. | 
The fifth Sort was formerly pre- 
| ſerv'd in the Green-houſe as a ten- 
der Plant ; but will endure the Coid 
of our Climate very well, if planted 
in a dry Soil ; and thoſe Roots 


which are planted in the full Ground, 
will produce much ſtronger Flowers 


than thoſe preſerved in Pots. This 

Plant flowers in Atril; but ſeldom 

produces good Seeds in this Country. 
Theſe Plants may all be propaga- 


OR 

ted either from Seeds, or by parting 
of their Roots, in the manner dire&= 
ed for the firſt Sort ; and if rightly 
diſpos'd in the Borders of a Garden, 
afford an agreeable Variety : and 
ſince they are hardy, requiring but 
little Culture, they deſerve a Place 
in every good Garden. 

The four Sorts next-mentioned are 
very hardy Plants : theſe may be 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds 
in the Spring, on a Border of freſh 


Earth, expoſed only to the morning 


Sun; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and thinned where they are 
too cloſe, The Michaelmas following 
they ſhould be taken up, and tranſ-- - 
planted where they are deſigned to 
remain; Which ſhould be in a ſhady 
Place, or under Trees in Wilderneſs- 
quarters, where theſe Plants will 
thrive exceeding well ; and, when 
they flower in the Spring, will make 
an agreeable Variety in ſuch Places 
where better Plants will not live, 
which renders them worthy of a 
Place in large Gardens. 

The tenth Sort is very common 
in the warmeſt Parts of America, Afa, 
and Africa. The Seeds of this Sort 
are frequently brought to England 
from the Yeft-Inates, for their Beau- 
ty; being round and hard, of a 
bright-ſcarlet Colour, with a black 
Eye, and are ſomewhat leſs than 
Peas, Theſe Seeds are by the Inha- 
bitants of the Countries, where they 
naturally grow, ftrang, and worn 
about their Necks for Ornament. 
And the Leaves of the Plant are 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of Liquorice, 
being eſteemed good for the dry 
Gripes. 8 

This Plant twiſts itſelf round 
whatever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
it, and will riſe to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, and will continue ſe- 
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veral Years. The Flowers are pro- 


duced on flender Fooſtalks, grow- 


ing in a cloſe Spike or Bunch, which 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the Kidney- 
bean, and are of a pale-purple Co- 
lour : theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort 
thick Pods, in which are contained 
the Seeds. 

The eleventh Sort was diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Hoꝝſtoun in Jamaica; 
as were alſo the three following 


Sorts diſcovered by the ſame Gentle- 
man, at La Vera Cruz in the Spani/h 


Weſt- Indies. Theſe five laſt men- 


_ tioned Sorts, being Natives of warm 


Countries, are very tender; ſo muſt 
be preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe 
they will not live in Eng/and, Theſe 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be {own early in the Spring, 


in ſmall Pots fill'd with light rich 


Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
ded of Tanners Bark, obſerving fre- 
quently to moiſten the Earth, other- 
Wiſe the Seeds will not grow (eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the tenth Sort, which 
are very hard, and will {ſometimes 
remain a whole Seaſon in the 
Ground, where they are kept dry)- 
When the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully taken our of the 
Pots, and each tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate ſmall Pots filled with rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade 


them until they have taken Root; 


after which time they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every 


Day in warm Weather, and mult be 


frequently watered. With this 
Management the Plants will make a 
great Progreſs, and in a few Weeks 
thoſe of the tenth Sort will reach the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, unleſs the 


Frame be very high; ſo theſe ſhould 


then be taken out, and plunged into 
the Rark-bed in the Stove, where 


they may have room to grow. Theſe 


Plants ſhould be ſupported by Sticks, 


ON 


or placed near a Trellace; to which 


they ſhould be faſtened, otherwiſe 
they will trail about whatever Plants 
grow near them. 

The other Sorts, 1 of hum: 
bler Growth, may be kept in the 
Hot-bed until Michaelmas, when the 
Nights begin to be cold; at which 
time they ſhould be removed into 


the Stove, and plunged into theBark- 


bed, where they muſt be treated as 


other tender Exotic Plants ; by which 


Method they may be preſerved thro? 
the Winter, and the following Sum- 


mer they will produce Flowers. 


Theſe Plants are perennial, ſo that 
if they ſhould not perfect their Seeds, 
the Plants may be maintained for 
ſeveral Vears. 
ORYZA, Rice. 
The Characters are; 
I hath its Grains diſpos'd into & 


Panicle, avhich are almoſt of an o | 


Figure, and are covered with a thick 


Huſt, ſomewhat like Barley. 


There 1s but one Species of this 


Plant; ; MUIR. 

Oryza. Matth. Rice. 

This Grain is greatly cultivated in 
moſt of the Eaſtern Countries, where 
it is the chief Support of the Inhabit- 


ants ; and great Quantities of it are 


brought into Ergland; and other Eu- 
ropean Countries, every Year, where 
it is in greatEſteem for Puddens,Cc. 
it being too tender to be produc'd in 
theſe Northern Countries, without 
the Aſſiſtance of artificial Heat: 
but from ſome Seeds which were 
formerly ſent to South. Carolina, there 
have been great Quantities produ- 
ced ; and it is found to ſuccced equal- 
ly as well there as in its native 
Country, which is a very great Im- 
provement to our American Settle- 
ments. 


This Plant grows upon moiſt 


Soils, where the Ground can be 


flow d over wich Water, after it I 


Come 
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come up: ſo that whoever would 
_ cultivate it in England for Curiolity, 
ſhould ſow the Seeds upon an Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Pots fill'd with rich light Earth, and 
plac'd into Pans of Water, which 
| ſhould be plunged into an Hot- bed; 
and as the Water waſtes, ſo it muſt, 
from time to time, be renewed 
again ; in Fuly theſe Plants may be 
ſet abroad in a warm Situation, ſtill 
preſerving the Water in the Pans, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive; and 
toward the Latter-end of Auguſt they 
will produce their Grain, which will 
ripen tolerably well, provided the 
Autumn proves favourable. 

\ - OSIER. - Yide Salix. 

OSMUNDA, The Oſmund Roy- 
al, or lowering Fern. 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern 
which is diſtinguiſn'd from the other 
Sorts, by its producing Flowers on 
theTop of the Pedicle of the Leaves; 
whereas the others, for the moſt 
part, produce them on the Back of 
their Leaves. 

There is but one Kind of this 
Plant, which grows wild in Exgland; 
but there are ſeveral Sorts of them 
which grow in America: but as 
they are ſeldom kept in Gardens, I 
ſhall not enumerate their Species. 

The common Sort grows on Bogs 
in ſeveral Parts of England ; there- 
fore whoever hath an Inclination to 
tranſplant it into Gardens, ſhould 
place it in a moiſt ſhady Situation, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive. 

OSTEOSPER MUM, Hard- ſeed- 
ed Chryſanthemum. 

The Characters are; 
The Flower hath an hemiſpherical 
Empalement, which is fingle, and cut 
into many Segments: the Flower it 
compoſed of ſeveral Hermaphrodite 
Flowers in the Diſt, which are tu- 
bul;us, and cut at the Brim into five 


Vor. II. | 
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Parts : theſe are ſurrounded by ſeve : 


ral F emale Flowers, which are radi- 
ated, each having a long narrow 
Tongue, which is quinquefid : the 


HermaphroditeFlowers have each five 
lender ſhort Stamina; theſe are bar- 


ren: the Female Flowers hawe each 


à globular Pointal, which afterward 


becomes one fingle hard Seed. 
The Species are; 
1. OsTEOSPERMUM folrrs oppoſitis 
palmatis. Hort. Cliff. Hard- ſeeded 


Chryſanthemum, with handed Leaves 


growing oppoſite. | 
2. OSTEOSPERMUM yoliis ovalibus 
obſolete ſerratis, Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with 
oval Leaves, which are ſlightly 
ſaw'd. © 
3. OsTEOSPERMUM folzis lanceola- 
tis acute ſerratis, petiolis decurrenti- 


bus. Hard ſeeded Chryſanthemum, 


with ſpear - ſhap'd Leaves, which 
are cut into ſharp Segments, and a 
wing'd Footſtalk. | 


4. OsTEOSPERMUM ſþinis ramo- 


is. Lin. Hort. Clif. Hard-ſeeded 


Chryſanthemum, with branching 


Spines. 


This Genus of Plants was, by Dr. 


Tournefort, intituled Chryſant bemoides, 
from its Affinity to the CHryſanthemum: 


and, by Dr. Boerhaave, Chryſanthe- 
moides Oſteoſpermum. Both of which, 
being compound Names, have been 
rejected by Dr. Linnæus, who has 
given the Tittle of Ofteo/permum to 


- 


The firſt Sort is a Native of Ame- 


rica, growing in Virginia and Caro- 


lina, in low moiſt Ground. This 


Sort dies to the Root every Autumn, 


and riſes again the following Spring; 


and when growing on a moiſt rich 


Soil, the Shoots will riſe to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and are 
garniſh'd with very large Leaves, 
laced by Pairs oppoſite, which are 
— ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Rr r Plane - 
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OS 
Plane- tree; from whence it hath 
been by ſome Authors intituled Chyy- 
fanthemum platani folio. The Flow- 
ers are produced at the Extremity 
of the Shoots, which are ſhap'd like 
thoſe of the Sun-flower ; but being 
ſmall, do not make much Appear- 
ance. This Sort never produces 
any Seeds in England; ſo can only 
be propagated by parting of the 
Roots : but this ſhould not be done 


oftener than every third Year. The 


beſt Seaſon for this, and for tranſ- 
planting of the Roots, is in October, 
{oon after the Shoots decay. Theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted in light rich 
Earth, and ſhould have a moiſt Situ- 


atien, where they will thrive ex- 


tremely well: but in dry Ground, 
if they-are not duly water'd in dry 
Weather, they will make no Pro- 
greſs, and frequently decay in hot 
Weather. It will endure the Win- 
ter's Cold very well in the open 
Air. 2 

If the Seeds of this Plant are pro- 
cured from America, they ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of rich Earth; and in 
dry Weather they ſhould be water'd. 
Theſe Seeds generally remain in the 
Ground a whole Year, before the 


Plants appear. When the Plants 
eome up, they ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been direct- 


ed for theold Plants. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are Natives of the Country 
about the Cape of Good Hope, in Afri- 
ca. The ſecond Sort grows to the 
Height of fix or eight Feet, and be- 
comes woody in the Stem. The 
Leaves of this Sort are of an oval 
Figure, ſlightly indented on the 
Edges, and are cover'd with a white 
Meal. This Plant ſeldom flowers in 
England. 

The third Sort grows like the ſe- 
cond ; but the Leaves are more 


pointed, of a green Colour, and 


0.8 
deeply ſaw'd on the Edges: the 
Footſtalks of the Leaves are border'd, 


and the Leaves are deeply vein'd. 


This produces Tufts of yellow 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Shoots : it flowers in the Winter 
and Spring. | 

The fourth Sort is a low ſhrubby 
Plant, which ſeldom riſes above 
three Feet high, and divides into 
many Branches: the Ends of the 
Shoots are beſet with green Spines ; 
which branch out from the Leaves, 
which are very clammy, eſpecially 
in warm Weather. The Leaves 


are long and narrow, and ſet onwith- 


out any Order. The Flowers are 


produc'd ſingle, at the Ends of the 
Shoots, which are yellow, and ap- 


pear in 7uly and Aug uſt. 


Theſe three Sorts are too tender 


to live in the open Air in England; 


ſo are placed in the Green-houſe in 
October, and may be treated in the 


fame manner as Myrtles, and other 
hardy Green-houſe Plants, which re- 
quire alargeShareofAir in mild Wea- 
ther : and in the Beginning of May 
the Plants may be remov'd into the 
open Air, and placed in a ſhelter'd 
Situation during the Summer-ſeaſon. 
The ſecond and third Sorts muſt 
have Plenty of Water, being very 
thirſty Plants; but the fourth Sort 
muſt have it given but moderately 
in Winter. 

; Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Cuttings, which may be planted in 
any of the Summer-months, upon 
a Bed of light Earth, and ſhould be 
water'd and ſhaded until they have 


taken Root. Theſe may remain in 


the Beds till they have gotten very 


good Roots; when they muſt be 


taken up, and planted in Pots : for 
if they are ſuffer'd to ftand long, 
they will make ſtrong vigorous 
Shoots, and will be difficult to tranſ- 
plant after ward; eſpecially the ſe- 

| cond 
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cond and third Sorts; "rs there is 


not ſo much Danger of the fourth, 


which is not ſo vigorous, nor ſo eaſy 
in taking Root, as the other. Du- 
ring the Summer - ſeaſon the Pots 
ſhould be frequently remov'd, to 
prevent the Plants from rooting 
through the Holes in the Bottom of 
the Pots, into the Ground, which 
they are very apt to do when they 
continue long undiſturbed, and then 
they ſhoot very luxuriantly ; and, on 
their being remov'd, theſe Shoots, 
and ſometimes the whole Plants, will 
decay. : - 

OSYRIS, Poets Caſia. 

The Characters are; 

It is Male and Female in different 
Plants : the Empalement of the Fliaw- 
er is of one Leaf, which is divided into 
three acute Segments: the Flower 
. hath no Petals; but thoſe on the Male 
Plants hawe three ſhort Stamina; and 
| thoſe on the Female hawe a roundiſh 
Pointal, which afterward changes to 
a ſingle globular Berry, having one 
Seed. | 

We have but one Species of this 

Tet I. 
Os vais fruteſcens baccifera. C. 
B. P. Shrubby berry-bearing Poets 
Caſia: and by ſome, Red - berried 
ſhrubby Caſia. 


This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom 


riſing above two Feet high, having 

lignous Branches, which are gar- 
niſh'd with long narrowLeaves, of a 
bright Colour : the Flowers appear 
in June, which are of a yellowiſh 
Colour; and are ſucceeded byBerries, 


which at firſt are green, and after- 


ward turn to a bright-red Colour, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Aſparagus. 


This Plant grows wild in the- 


South of France, in Spain, and ſome 
Parts of Italy, by the Side of Roads, 


as alſo between the Rocks ; but is 


with great Difficulty tranſplanted 
into Gardens ; nor does it thrive af- 


= 
ter being removed: ſo that the only 


Method to obtain this Plant is, ta 


ſow the Berries where they are to 


remain. Theſe Berries commonly 


remain a Year in the Ground before 
the Plants appear, and ſometimes 


they will lie two or three Vears: ſo 


that the Ground ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed under three Vears, if the 


Plants do not come up ſooner. Theſe 


Seeds muſt be procur'd from the 
Places where the Plants naturally 
grow; for thoſe which have been 
brought into Gardens never produce 


any, and it is with great Difficulty 


they are preſerv'd alive. 


OTHONNA, African Rag- wort. | 


The Characters are; 
It hath a compound Flower, conſiſti- 
ing of many Florets and Half fl rets, 


incloſed in one common Empalement 


the Florets are Hermaphrodite ; theſe 


are tubulous, and indented at the Brim: 
the Half. florets are Female; theſe are 


| firetched out on one Side with a nar- 


row Segment, like a Tongue, beyond 
the Empalement : the Hermaphrodite 


Flowers have each five ſmall Stami- 


na : the Female Flowers hawe an ob- 
long Pointal, which afterward turns 
to a ſingle oblong Seed crowned with 
a Down. 
The Species are; | 
1. OTHoNNa foliis infimis lances- 


latis integerrimis, ſuperioribus finua- 


to-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 
by African Ragwort, with an Hartſ- 
horn-leaf. | 

2. OTronna foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 
by African Ragwort, with intire 
ſucculent Leaves. 

3. OTtzonna foliis pinnatifidis, 
laciniis linearibus parallelis. Lin. 


Hort. Cliff. Shrubby African Rag- 


wort, with Leaves like umbellite- 


rous Wormwood. 
4. OTHonNa folits multifidis line- 
aribus. Flor. Led. Shrubby Vi- 
N | 


——— 


OX 
ean Ragwort, with Samphire-leaves. 
Theſe Plants are rang'd in the Ge- 
nus ofRagwort by moſt of the Writers 
on Botany, till Dr. Boer haawe, in his 
Index of the Leyden Garden, ſepa- 
rated them into a diſtinct Genus, 
under the Title of Doria : but Dr. 
Linnæus has ſince ſeparated theſe 
Species from the others, and applied 
this Title of O- honna to them. 
They are all of them Natives of 
the Country near the C::pe of Good 
Hope; ſo will not live through the 
Winter in England: therefore they 
are planted in Pots, and placed in 
the Green houſe in the Winter. 
They are ſhrubby Plants, which 
grow about three or four Feet 
high in this Country; but in the 
native Place of their Growth, they 
riſe much higher. Theſe grow very 
eaſily from Cuttings ; which will 
take Root very ſoon, if planted in a 
ſhady Border, during any of the 
Summer- months; and when the 
have made good Roots, they ſhould be 
taken up, and potted ; becauſe if 
they are ſuffer'd to ſtand long in the 
Border, their Roots will extend to 
a great Diſtance, and they will make 


be tranſplanted after with anySafety. 
In all other reſpects theſe muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner, as hath 
been directed for O/ico/permuzn. 


Flowers of theſe Plants, ſo they are 
not generally cſteem'd : but, where 
there is room m the Green-houſe, if 
a Plant or two of each Kind are 
8 there, they will add to the 

ariety, by their different - ſhaped 
Leaves, which they retain the whole 
Year, but eſpecially the third Sort. 

OX-EYE. Vie Buphthalmum. 
_ OXYACANTHA. Vide Ber- 
beris. | 

OXYS, Wood ſorrel. 

The CHaracters ate; 


pura ſcente. Hort. Amſt. 
vigorous Shoots, ſo that they cannot 


As there is little Beauty in the 
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It hath a bell -ſhaped Flower con- 


fefting of one Leaf, having its Brim 


wide expanded, and cut into ſeveral 
Diwvifions : the Pointal, which riſes 
from the Flower-cup, becomes an ob- 
long, membranaceous Fruit, divided 
into five ſeminal Cells, opening out- 
award from the Baſe to the Top, and 


incloſing Seeds which flart from their | 


Lodges, by reaſon of the elaſlic Force 


_ of the Membrane which involvesthem, 


The Species are; 

1. Ox vs Hore albo. Journ. Com- 
mon Wood - ſorrel, with a white 
Flower. 5 

2 Ox vs fore pur puraſcente. Tourn. 
Wood - ſorrel with a purpliſh Flower. 

3. Ox xs lutea. F. B. Wood- 


ſorrel with a yellow Flower. 


4. Ox xs lutea Americana erectior. 
Tourn. Upright yellow Wood ſor- 
rel of America. | 

5. Oxrs bulboſa Africana rotun- 
difolia, caulibus & floribus purpureis 
amplis, Hort. Amſt. Round-leav'd 
African Wood - ſorrel, with large 
purple Flowers. 

6. Ox xs bulboſa Athiopica mi- 
nor, folio cordato, flore ex albido pur- 
Ethiopian 
Wood - ſorrel with an heart-ſhaped 
Leaf, and a purpliſh-white Flower. 

7. Ox xs Americana, flore rubro, 
fibroſa radice. Infl. R. H. Ameri- 
can Wood-ſorrel, with a red Flower, 
and a hbroſe Root. - 

8. Oxrslutea fruteſcens America- 
na, trifolii bituminoſi facie. Plum. 


Cat. Yellow ſhrubby American 


Wood-ſorrel, with the Face of ſtink- 
ing Trefoil. 


9. Ox xs purpurea Virginiana, ra- 


dice ſquamata. Inft. R. H. Purple 
Woood-ſorrel of Virginia, with a 


ſcaly Root. 


o 


10. Ox vs bulboſa Africana ro- 
tundifolia, caulibus wirentibus, fori- 
bus amplis purpureis. Breyn. Cent. 
Bulbous-rooted African * 
, rel, 
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rel, with round Leaves, green Stalks, 
and large purple Flowers. 

11. Oxys l/utea annua, floribus 
dentatis. Feuille. Obſ. Yellow an- 
nual Wooed-ſorrel, with indented 
Flowers. | 5 

12. Ox xs roſeo flare, erectior, vul- 
go Cullo. Feuillet. Ob/. Upright 
* Wood-ſorrel, with a roſe-colour'd 
Flower, vulgarly call'd Culle. 

13. Ox xs ampliſſimo fore. Feuillee, 
Ob Wood-ſorrel with the largeſt 
yellow Flower. 

14. Ox xs Iuteo flire, radice craſſiſ- 
fima. Feuille. Obſ. Wood-ſorrel 
with yellow Flowers, and a very 
thick Root. | | 

The firſt Sort grows wild in 
Woods, and other ſhady Places, in 
divers Parts of England; and flowers 
in Apriland May. This is the Sort 
which is directed by the College of 

Phyſicians of London to be uſed in 
Medicine ; but the Markets are ge- 
nerally ſupplied with the fourth Sort, 
which is not near ſo good, having 
very little Taſte : but the People 
who cu'tivate medicinal Plants for 
the Market, have propagated this 
Plant in their Gardens, becauſe it 
grows tall, and branches out greatly; 
{o that they can readily gather and 
tie 1t up in Bunches for Sale ; where- 
as the true Sort grows cloſe to the 
Ground, and each Leaf riſes with a 
Footitalk from the Root, which 
renders it troubleſome to gather in 
Quantities ; but thoſe who uſe it in 
Medicine ſhould be careful to have 
the true Sort : the Time for which 


is always in the Spring 3 whereas 
the other Kind is never brought to- 


Market till the Middle of Summer. 
The ſecond Sort 1s a Variety of 
the firſt, differing only in the Colour 
of the Flower. This is found wild 
in the North of England, and is pre- 
ſerv'd as a Variety by thoſe Perſons 
who are curious in Botany : but 


OX 


there is no Difference in the Tafte 
of this from the - common Sort. 


Theſe two Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and multip'y greatly by their ereep- 


ing Roots, as alſo by Seeds. They 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt ſhady 
Border, either early in the Spring, 
or at Michaelmas, that they may be 
rooted before the Froſt comes on. 
When the Plants are once eſtabliſh'd 
in the Border, they will ſcatter their 
Seeds, and increale greatly, This - 
common Wood - ſorrel is a much 
more grateful Acid in Sallads, than 
the common Sorrel ; for which Pur- 
poſe a Border of it ſhould not be 
wanting in the Kitchen-garden. | 
The third Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and increaſes greatly by its trailing 
Branches, which put out Roots at 
every Joint; as alſo by its. Seeds, 
which are caſt abroad, when ripe, 
by the Elafticity of the Veſlels in 
waich they are contained, which 
renders it difficult to fave the Seeds : 


for when they are ripe, on the firſt 


Touch, the Pods burſt, and throw 
out the Seeds. This is tender, and 
muſt be ſhelter'd under a Frame 
in Winter, otherwiſe it will not 
abide the Froſts, when they are very 
ſevere, 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant. This was originally brought 
from North America; but where- 
ever it is introduced, and permitted 
to ſcatter its Seeds, it will maintain 
itſelf without any further Care, it 
being a very hardyPlant; and is now 
become more common than our 
own Sort in the London Markets. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens for 
Variety. The fifth Sort produces 
large purple Flowers, which make a 
very pretty Appearance, and con- 
tinue in Beauty a long time during 
the Winter-ſeaſon, which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Colle- 
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| bulbous Roots, which increaſe prett: 
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tion of Plants. The fixth Sort hath 
not much Beauty in its Flowers; 


but is planted in curious Gardens 
for Variety. Theſe two Sorts have 


= >.” 


faſt (eſpecially the fixth), by whic 


they are eaſily pro x; Theſe 


muſt be planted in Pots fill'd with 
freſh light Earth : and in Winter 


they ſhould be placed under a com- 


mon FHot- bed- frame, where they 
ſhould have as much free Air as pof- 
ſible in mild Weather; but they muſt 
be ſhelter'd from F roſt, otherwiſe 


they will not live in this Country. 
InSummer they muſt be expos'd in a 


ſhady Situation, and in dry Weather 


- muſt be often refreſhed with Water; 


but when their Leaves are decay'd, 
it ſhould be given ſparingly. 

The ſeventh, ninth, and tenth 
Sorts may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the former : theſe are 
preſerv'd in curious Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety. 

The eighth Sort was diſcover'd 
by Father Plumier in ſome of the 


French Settlements in America: it 


was alſo found by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun near La Vera Cruz; where it 
was growing in great Plenty. This 
Sort riſes to the Height of two Feet 
or more, and becomes a ſmall Shrub; 

but it hath very little Acidity in the 
Leaves. This is tenderer than either 
of the former Sorts: wherefore it 
ſhould be kept warmer in Winter, 
atherwiſe it will nat live in this 
Country. 


The END of the SEconD VOLUME. 
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The * Sort is an 8 
Plant, which is cultivated in all the 
Gardens of Lina and Peru in the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, for its grateful 
acid Taſte ; it being much uſed by 


the Inhabitants of thoſe Places in all 


their Sawces. This Sort grows lar- 
ger than the common upright Amer;- 
can Kind : the Flowers are yellow, 
edged with purple. 

- The twelfth Sort grows plentiful- 
ly in Chili, in theSpaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
It hath beautiful roſe-colour'd Flow- 
ers, and grows about the ſame Height 
as the common upright Americas 
Sort. 

The thirteenth Sort ſeldom riſen 
above two Inches high, and doth not 
branch as do the former Kinds; _ 
hath very large yellow Flowers : 
grows plentifully on the Borders of 
the River of Plate. 

The fourteenth Sort hath very 
large thick Roots, out of which come 

ws, gas which are of a bright- 
=_ Colour on theirUpper-fide,and 
of a violet Colour underneath. This 
grows on all the Mountains of Pers. 

All theſe Sorts, being Natives of 
warm Countries, are ſomewhat ten- 
derer than thoſe before-mentioned ; 
ſor which Reaſon they muſt be placed 
in a warm Green-houſe in Winter; 
but in Summer they may be expos'd 
to the open Air; and muſt be plenti- 
fully watered in dry Weather. All 
theſe Plants will produce Seeds in 
this Country, by which they may be 
propagated. | 


